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PREFACE 


ye my resignation of the Bishopric of Durham I have been 
urged by many persons, some of whom had a clear title to 
offer me advice, to write an Autobiography, or, at least, to publish 
so much of my private Journal as might without doing wrong to 
anybody, or giving any unnecessary pain, throw light on some of 
the episodes in my career which have attracted public attention. 

When I objected that my career, though public, had never 

been important: that I had been the champion of no cause, the 
leader of no party, and the darling of no society; that I had 
written no book which had pleased the ‘reading public’; and that, 
finally, my Journal was as destitute of public interest as of 
literary merit, I was reminded that ‘autobiographies’ acquired 
-value, not from their authors so much as from the times and 
circumstances in which their authors lived, and that quite trivial 
private diaries had their value for students as being certified by 
their very triviality and private reference to be sincere and 
independent compositions. Finally, I was reminded that, in the 
course of a long ministry, I had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
for getting to know the truth about the Church of England. 
The last consideration overcame my reluctance, and swept away 
my modest protest. 

It is certain that few of my contemporaries have had better 
opportunities for studying the enigmatic life of the English Church 
during a very eventful period. The scenes of my ministry have 
been unusually varied. Bethnal Green, Barking, Ilford, West- 
minster, Hereford, Durham—every one has brought me into a 
fresh phase of popular life. In the East End of London, and in 
the West End; in the North of England, and in the South; in 
town, and in country; with educated folk, and with uneducated, 
rich and poor, I have worked at my sacred task, and been forced 
to learn something of the immense complexity of pastoral work 
under modern conditions. I have been incumbent, rural dean, 
residentiary canon, dean, bishop. The only category in which 
I have not served is that of stipendiary curate, for, after my 
Ordination, I went directly to the Oxford House in Bethnal Green. 
When the Archbishop of York (Dr. Lang), as President of the 
Northern Convocation, welcomed me to its Upper House, he 
commented on the fact that I had enjoyed the rare privilege of 
sitting in all the four houses in which the Convocations of York 
and Canterbury are accustomed to meet. 

I have been a member of the House of Lords for nearly nineteen 
years, and I have taken some small part in its debates. I have 
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sate in the Church Assembly, and occasionally addressed it. I have 
sate through two Lambeth Conferences and given few silent votes. 
It cannot then be urged against me, that I have lived a ‘cloistered 
life’, and possess no direct knowledge of the actual circumstances 
in which the Christian Ministry has to be fulfilled in the Church of 
England. If I blunder, the fault lies, not in unacquaintance with 
the relevant facts, but in personal defects, which have disqualified 
me for rightly understanding them. 

This book is in no adequate sense an autobiography, but 
only some reminiscences and reflections on my experiences, 
based for the most part on my private Journal, a voluminous 
document which has at least the merit of being a strictly con- 
temporary record. 

I have to thank the Right Honourable David Lloyd George 
for granting me permission to publish the letter in which he, as 
Prime Minister, offered to submit my name to His Majesty for 
appointment to the Bishopric of Hereford. My grateful acknow- 
ledgment is in special measure due to the Editor of The Times, 
both for hiscourtesy in providing me with transcripts of the letters 
which from time to time I have addressed to him, and for grant- 
ing me permission to make whatever use of them appeared to me 
to be desirable. 

My Wife and Miss Fearne Booker gave me valuable help, 
especially in the correction of the proofs. To Miss Booker also I 
am specially indebted for the Index. 

Professor Dicey laid down the following canon of legitimate 
autobiography : 


A man who ventures to recall, and possibly to publish, his memories 
and the thoughts suggested thereby, is bound to perform one duty. He 
ought to state specifically and truthfully anything which he holds to 
be peculiar in his early life and education. This obligation is specially 
incumbent upon a writer who can claim neither to have achieved any 
marked results by the labours of his life, nor to recognize in himself any 
intellectual gifts not generally shared by other Englishmen.? 


This canon appears to me entirely reasonable, and, therefore, 
I hold myself bound to introduce these memories of my ministry 
by some account of my personal history before my ministry 
began. 


H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
January 


1942. 


Qa v. Memorials of Albert Venn Dicey, edited by Robert S. Rait. Macmillan, 1925.) 
aval 
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CHAPTER I 


i. EARLY YEARS 


i BELONG to the middle class, and to the soundest part of it, 
namely, that which from time immemorial has lived and worked 
in the country. My father, a younger son of James Henson, a 
farmer who pursued his ancestral occupation in the village of 
Morebath in North Devon, was born as long ago as 1812. In 
later life he used to affirm that he could remember the rejoicings 
for the great victory at Waterloo. He was an ardent, intelligent 
child, ill-suited for the unexciting process of agricultural life. 
When he was yet in his teens, he left Devonshire, and went to 
London to seek his fortunes. He used to describe the long journey 
by coach, the excitement with which he first saw the great city, 
and the shame with which the discovery of his own ignorance filled 
him. In old age he rarely spoke of his earlier life. He never 
visited his old home within my recollection, and the only member 
of his generation of the family whom I knew was his younger 
sister, Emma, who showed me much kindness and, indeed, in 
spite of eccentricities, which amused her relations, was a generous 
and great-hearted woman, whom I shall ever remember with 
affection and gratitude. In London my father engaged in business, 
and must have prospered, since he was little more than fifty when 
he retired, bought a small property in Broadstairs, and settled 
himself there. He had, however, no real aptitude for business. 
After his retirement he never quite succeeded in living within his 
income, and when he died, he had almost exhausted his capital. 
The truth is that his mind was wholly possessed by religion. 
Soon after his arrival in London, he fell under Evangelical influ- 
ences, and meditated offering himself for Ordination. With this 
view, he attended lectures at King’s College, which had recently 
been founded in London. He provided himself with the theo- 
logical books, which were then most regarded. Some of these 
I still possess. My first Greek Testament had belonged to him. 
My earliest reading was, indeed, oddly incongruous with my 
years. The first books which I can remember were those which 
his teachers at King’s College had recommended to him. Of 
these I still have on my shelves the works of Burnet, Butler, 
Bridges, Paley, Horne, Newton and Milner. Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Holy War nour- 
ished my imagination. The only poet in his library was Milton, 
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whom I loved. My delight in Paradise Lost has never failed. As 
an old man I can, perhaps, appreciate better the supreme great- 
ness of the poet without losing anything of the pleasure with 
which as a boy I declaimed uncomprehendingly his majestic lines. 

I was nearly two years old when my father left London. My 
earliest memories are those of the pleasant house in Broadstairs 
to which he moved with his wife and seven children, Walter, 
Frank, Ernest, Emma, Arthur, myself (Herbert), Marion, to 
whom was afterwards added an eighth, Gilbert. My brother 
Gilbert and IJ are the sole survivors of this company. Only the 
two eldest left descendants. My two sisters and Ernest never 
married, and the rest of us were childless. It is a too familiar 
story in these days, when large families are exceptional, and fertile 
stocks peter out inexplicably. 

Broadstairs in the early sixties was a quiet, and eminently 
respectable seaside resort. “Vale Villa’, where we lived, was a 
comfortable modern house, surrounded by a garden, rich in fruit, 
and gay with flowers. On the one side it looked on Piermont, 
from which it was parted by a meadow, and on the other it faced 
an open country. Piermont, as Broadstairs was proud to remem- 
ber, was once occupied by the Duchess of Kent with the little 
Princess who afterwards became famous as Queen Victoria. 
Among my earliest recollections is that of the peacocks from 
Piermont displaying their splendours on the low wall which 
bounded our garden, and screaming when stormy weather was at 
hand. My father was proud of his garden, and bestowed much 
pains on it. Gardening was his hobby, and I have often thought 
that, if he had escaped his obsession with Evangelical pietism, he 
would have gained distinction as a landscape gardener. My 
mother, whom I remember as a small and beautiful woman, with 
dark hair, brilliant eyes, and a singularly graceful carriage, was 
possessed of an almost uncanny power over bees. It terrified me 
to see her fearless familiarity with the formidable insects, before 
whom my father fled. We kept fowls, bees, and rabbits: and we 
had a brown spaniel, named Flush, whom we idolized. 

One story of my childhood indicated tendencies which needed 
(and received) correction. There was an unusually fine crop of 
raspberries in the garden. My father told me that I might count 

up to twelve, and then must arrest my consumption. I went, 
I ate, I counted; but, whenever in my counting I got as far as 
eleven, I was stricken with doubt as to the accuracy of my reckon- 
ing, and began the numbering again. When my delay aroused 
suspicion, and I was finally driven to disclose my method, I found 
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myself compelled to learn the salutary lesson that arithmetical 
precision is not a synonym for truthfulness. It is a lesson which, 
I think, has never been forgotten. 

Those earliest years of my life were the happiest. I never 
remember learning to read, and I have been credibly informed 
that as a child, I was an ardent reader. It was my father’s good 
custom to have family prayers, morning and evening. At this 
function, I was required to read aloud the psalms for the day. 
I have sometimes thought that my fondness for the Psalms in 
the Prayer Book version, a fondness which grows with the years, 
may not be unconnected with this experience. As I recall my 
childhood, I can see that in some respects its handling was curi- 
ously inadequate, but I do not think that it was wholly lacking 
in the essential constituents of sound education. I enjoyed the 
incomparable advantage of being one of a large family, of growing 
up in beautiful and healthy surroundings, and enjoying for a while 
the blessings of a devoted mother. 

When I was scarcely six and a half years old, my mother died, 
and with her died our happiness. Apart from the inevitable 
dislocation of the home, which bore hardly on a family of young 
children, my future was definitely affected by the circumstance 
that my father’s evangelicalism was deepened and darkened by 
his bereavement. He seemed to lose interest in everything 
except religion, and under the influence of some Plymouth 
Brethren who, about that time, came to live in our neighbour- 
hood, his religion degenerated into bigotry. He never joined the 
sect, but he read their literature, shared many of their opinions 
and grew into their narrow intolerance. Happily, he married 
again about three years after his wife’s death. My stepmother 
was a widowed German lady much younger than my father, 
who at the time was living at Broadstairs in the capacity of 
companion to an aged and eccentric lady. To my stepmother 
my debt is immeasurable. Not only did she recreate a home, but 
she brought with her a number of books which had belonged to 
her first husband. These I devoured, and they gave a lasting 
direction to my intellectual interest. They introduced me to 
Sir Walter Scott, whose bond-slave I have ever since remained. 
They included a number of historical books, together with trans- 
lations of Thucydides and Plutarch. It was a curiously mixed 
bag, but I absorbed it with avidity. My stepmother insisted on 
my going to school, and since my father could not afford to send 
me to a public school, I was sent to the nearest accessible day 
school. This was a privately run establishment of no great merit. 
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When, some years later, we moved away from Broadstairs, I was 
left as a boarder in this school, and learned there from inefficient 
teachers a smattering of Latin and Greek. It was to my step- 
mother that I owe it, that I was sent to Oxford. With difficulty 
she persuaded my father to consent, but only on condition that 
my expenditure should be as small as possible, and my academic 
career as brief as was consistent with my taking a degree. I have 
often reflected on the difference which would have been made in 
my life if I had been so fortunate as to grow up in the neighbour- 
hood of a good school. Had I been within reach of such a school 
as exists in Westminster, Birmingham, or Manchester, it is 
probable that I should have gained an honourable entrance into 
the University, and enjoyed the inestimable advantage of what 
is described as ‘a regular education’. 


2. OXFORD 


In October 1881 I matriculated at Oxford as an ‘unattached 
student’. Since I was pledged to the shortest permissible academic 
career, I was advised to read for the School of Modern History. 
Here I was assisted by my relatively considerable acquaintance 
with history, ancient and modern. In the summer term of 1884 
I was placed in the First Class, and, in November of the same year, 
I was elected to a Fellowship at All Souls College. I owe it to 
Hutton, a Fellow of S. John’s, who afterwards became Dean of 
Winchester, that I entered my name for that election. It was the 
first and the last occasion on which I offered myself as a candidate 
for any collegiate or academic prize. Yet I should be lacking in 
justice to my father, and unfaithful to my own self-judgment, if 
I did not acknowledge that I gained from him in the course of 
what was certainly an unhappy and ill-ordered boyhood, one 
advantage which experience in later life has led me to value very 
highly, viz., a view of Religion as something, grim, indeed, and 
unattractive, yet essentially august and lofty, to which it is man’s 
duty to conform himself, and which he may not reasonably attempt 
to bend into the service of his own preferences and interests. 

Such as they were, and however they ought to be judged, those 
early years of boyhood and adolescence determined the character 
of my studies, and laid down the lines of my subsequent career. 

It was probably regrettable that I was in my boyhood fami- 
liarized with the controversy, then violent and still continuing, 
aroused by the Oxford Movement. My father’s life in London 
had synchronized with the most exciting phase of that wearisome 
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conflict, and he had adopted with ardour the side represented 
by his evangelical friends. He used to describe his visit to Bishop 
Blomfield as one of a deputation which invoked diocesan author- 
ity against the scandalous innovation which replaced the black 
gown by the surplice in the parochial pulpit! Shortly after his 
arrival in Broadstairs the incumbency of the parish was trans- 
ferred from an Evangelical to a “High Churchman’. My father 
ceased to attend the services in the parish church, and betook 
himself and his family to the Evangelical churches in the neigh- 
bourhood; and, when the inconvenience of this peripatetic 
worship became extreme, he sometimes attended the Dissenting 
chapels; and even went so far in that direction as to present a 
site for the erection of a Congregational Church. Thus soon was 
I introduced to the perplexing phenomena of Anglican incoher- 
ence and Dissenting rivalry. My personal religion was a woefully 
incoherent blending of pietistic impressions, inherited prejudices, 
and vehement personal dislikes. Nature had endowed me with a 
sceptical intellect, a sensitive conscience, a considerable power of 
self-expression in lucid and incisive speech, and a warm heart. 
I was fastidious, critical, argumentative, and intolerant of 
opposition, an unpleasant and unusual youth, but perhaps not 
wholly uninteresting and unlovable. I needed nothing so much 
as intelligent sympathy, friendship, and wise guidance, and these 
were lacking. 

I have always regarded my election to the All Souls Fellowship 
as the beginning of my Oxford life, for, as an ‘unattached’ 
undergraduate, living in lodgings and terribly poor, I had been 
isolated from the general life, and unduly absorbed in my work. 
I was not quite twenty-one when I became a Fellow of All Souls, 
still young enough to form friendships and dream dreams. The 
society into which I found myself so unexpectedly introduced 
gave me just what I wanted, a larger outlook, contact with intel- 
lectual superiors, an atmosphere of vivid and varied culture. 
There was nothing in my previous life to prepare me for the new 
experience, nothing to hinder me from yielding freely to its 
influence. I was welcomed with a generous kindness which made 
me feel immediately at home. I formed friendships which have 
enriched my life. I loved everybody from the Warden to the 
Scout’s boy, and even now, after more than half a century, I 
never enter the college without emotion. It would be difficult 
to overstate the importance of All Souls in my life. Now, for the 
first time, I was financially independent, and faced the problem 
of my career with a measure of confidence. 
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Life seemed to be richer in opportunities and potencies of 
achievement than hitherto I had supposed. Ambition was stimu- 
lated, and, at the same time chastened, by contact with men of 
unusual personal quality, of wide and varied experience, and in 
not a few instances, of great public distinction. I was proud to 
be of their company, and yet humbled by the revelation of my 
own inadequacy. The desire and determination not to be wholly 
unworthy of the College provided a motive for self-discipline 
and a spur to personal exertion, without which perhaps I could 
hardly have faced the world. When, after more than half a 
century of strenuous ministry, I resigned the Bishopric of Durham, 
nothing gave me more genuine satisfaction than the action of 
the College in electing me unanimously to an honorary Fellow- 
ship, and thus renewing at the close of my career an association 
by which, from first to last, it had been so considerably influenced. 

I had come to Oxford with the intention of ultimately being 
ordained, and in my new situation I did not alter my mind. At 
first I meditated taking a second Honour Course, in order that, 
by preparing myself for the School of Theology, I might acquire 
some acquaintance with the special knowledge which a clergyman 
requires for the efficient fulfilment of his distinctive duty. For 
nearly two years I read Theology under the direction of a 
private tutor, attended lectures, and became personally acquainted 
with the leaders of academic churchmanship. Ecclesiastical 
history was my favourite study. I was one of a little company 
of junior graduates, who learned from Professor Freeman in his 
rooms in Trinity College how to read a medieval chronicle. He 
carried us through Gregory of Tours and Paul the Deacon. I 
taught Modern History at Oriel, and was made a member of the 
Senior Common Room. There I made acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor (afterwards Lord) Bryce, who showed me in later years 
much kindness. I formed a friendship with L. R. Phelps, after- 
wards Provost of Oriel, surely one of the most generous, lovable, 
and humorous of men. We corresponded at intervals until his 
greatly regretted death. I did not in the end find courage to 
face the examination for which I had conscientiously prepared. 
It was represented to me that it would not be seemly for a Fellow 
of All Souls to appear in any other class than the first, and I 
could not feel sufficiently secure of myself to run the risk of 
failure. But I have always regarded as time well used the months 
of steady theological study which filled the interval between my 
election to a Fellowship and my Ordination. I read widely, and 
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digested information. Mainly I was concerned with ecclesiastical 
history and the newer study of Biblical science. I began to under- 
stand the method, range, fascination, and formidable possibilities 
of criticism. Without becoming in any adequate measure either 
a theologian or a critical scholar, I learned enough to follow with 
intelligence, if not with acceptance, the arguments of both. 
Moreover, I gained an interest in those studies which has persisted 
throughout my life, and given direction and colour to my religious 
thinking. 


3- BERKENHEAD 


In the spring of 1885, I left Oxford for some months in order 
to live in Birkenhead, in the capacity of tutor-companion to 
Lyle Rathbone, a younger son of the eminent Liverpool citizen, 
who then represented a Welsh constituency in Parliament. Lyle . 
had just entered Laird’s shipyard, and his father desired to miti- 
gate the loneliness of his lodgings and the normal philistinism of 
his new employment. Those months in Birkenhead left lasting 
impressions on my mind, and powerfully affected my subsequent 
career. 

Two points are perhaps worth emphasizing, my friendship 
with Edward Watson, and my new interest in ‘the masses’. The 
first had important effects both in my life and in Watson’s: the 
last determined my decision to accept the Headship of the Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green. 

When I arrived in Birkenhead, Watson, who had not long 
been ordained, was living there as assistant curate in the parish 
of Holy Trinity. We became fast friends, and so continued until 
our friendship was cut short by his death. He was a man of 
remarkable mental power, an omnivorous reader, a keen and 
critical student of religious history, rather disposed to belittle 
the ardours of religious enthusiasm, and very scornful of the 
vagaries of ‘Ritualism’, concealing under a shy and almost awk- 
ward manner his great learning, vigorous intellect, and essentially 
just mind. Moreover, though he was curiously silent among 
strangers, when he was in the mood to express himself, he possessed 
an unusual power of incisive speech. I used to say that he illus- 
trated the Rabbinic conception of the perfect scribe, as com- 
parable to a well-plastered cistern from which no water could 
leak out. It was, indeed, a matter of constant regret to his 
friends that the relatively small amount of his published work 
did so little justice to his powers. His sermons were admirably 
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phrased and argued, but abominably delivered. I learned much 
from him. He first made me realize the greatness of Wordsworth, 
and did something by his sardonic comments to restrain my 
perilous tendency to indulge in reckless speech. Our walks and 
talks were among the best educative influences of my life. Most 
important of all, he first lifted for me the veil that commonly 
shrouds from view the squalid mystery of industrialism, and 
introduced me to the sorrows and hardships of the poor. On 
May 18th, 1885, I find that I wrote the following in my Journal: 


The dreadful thing about these very poor is, that there is just 
one step, only one, between respectability and the abyss. And, 
poor things, their livelihood is terribly uncertain. And just now 
the depression in trade is causing awful suffering. Probably 
between two and three thousand of them are without employ- 
ment from the partial stopping of Laird’s Yard. It is the same 
in the other yards. A great section of the people are always 
consigned to the moral degradation of living on odd jobs, now 
that there is not work enough to keep the ordinary ‘hands’ 
busy. 

Surely something must be wrong somewhere in the body 
politic that this state of things should exist. I’m afraid, if I stay 
here for the next six months, I shall become a Socialist. As it 
is, I’m beginning to reconsider my life projects. But I will try 
not to be rash; and old Watson, who’s as cautious as brave, 
shall show me some more interiors. 


The six months which I spent in Birkenhead in 1885, as I 
recall them with the aid of my Journal, and see them in the 
perspective of my life, were clearly important. I united the 
enthusiasm of a boy with the purpose of a man. My curiosity 
was insatiable; my interest keen and unfailing; my activities 
varied and incessant. I made many acquaintances, and cross- 
examined them relentlessly. My Journal is filled with impressions, 
descriptions, and criticisms, sometimes precipitate and unjust, 
but sometimes acute, and always fresh and sincere. I took regular 
charge of the Mission service, and often conducted Watson’s — 
Bible Class. My days followed a regular order. In the morning, 
when Lyle was at his work, I kept up a fairly steady course of 
theological reading. In the afternoon, I visited the slums with 
Watson, or paid calls. In the evening, I was engaged with Lyle, 
and, when he had gone off to bed, I wrote letters and prepared 
addresses. It was not an idle life, nor a dull one. My interest in 
the economic tragedy which underlies and subtly determines the 
life of our industrialized civilization never failed, and did affect 
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in many ways my subsequent career. It carried me to East 
London, drew me into many encounters with my Socialist con- 
temporaries, and incapacitated me for associating myself without 
disabling reservations with any party, political or ecclesiastical. 
At the time it kept company in my mind with much searching 
of heart on religious and ecclesiastical questions, which the 
prospect of Ordination clothed with increasing urgency. 

My Journal (May 1885) opens with some reflections on the 
religious situation in England, which, though unquestionably 
crude and unbalanced, have a certain interest as indicating the 
tone and tendency of my thought at the time when the prospect 
of my own Ordination was beginning to dominate my mind. 


The clerical life is admirably adapted to create the most con- 
tradictory types of character. On the one hand, it provides the 
pedestal on which the good man may be elevated into sainthood. 
On the other, it acts as a platform upon which the weak man, 
the vain, and the bad, may exhibit his faults to the world. The 
essence of the clerical position is its lofty responsibility, but that 
has a twofold influence on character. It saddens and humiliates, 
and, at the same time, it elevates and dignifies. In some men 
both these results appear in due correlation. Then we have a 
true saint, a S. Anselm or a S. Hugh; but, more often, we 
observe that one or other has an exaggerated position, and then, 
in the place of saints, the world beholds autocrats or fools, 
despots or sycophants, priests or ‘shepherds’. 

To the Anglican mind nothing presents an aspect more 
grievous and irritating than the sight of sects. It grieves by the 
historical reminiscences it brings to mind: it irritates by the 
unreasonableness of the attitude which it implies. Dissent is 
the veritable ‘thorn in the flesh’ of the Anglican parson. His 
relations to the Roman Church are theoretically friendly, and 
it is only occasionally that his theory receives a sharp reminder 
that its practical value is not great, but towards Dissent his 
logical position is simply one of internecine war. The desire of 
his heart is the annihilation of Dissent. He may, indeed, ‘for 
practical purposes’ assume towards Dissenters a genial and 
sympathetic attitude, but behind these deceptive exhibitions, 

’ which as a rule have their chief effect in degrading his own 
churchmanship, and marring the efficiency of his own work, 
there exists in its unmitigated sternness, the fact that his sole 
wish with regard to Dissent is to see it annihilated. 


There is much of such shallow and violent writing, which only 

a very young, very ignorant, and very inexperienced man could 

set down even in the licentious freedom of a private journal. 
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Clearly I was entering on my career with much to learn, and 
much to unlearn. Yet, in spite of its perversity, a discerning eye 
will perceive something not wholly reprehensible or unpromising 
in the intolerance of make-belief and the insistence on sincerity, 
which it reveals, and which would provide the key to much that 
is distinctive in the writer’s subsequent career. Meanwhile my 
own position was far too confused to justify criticism of any 
other. On May i1gth, 1885, I find myself writing thus: 


May roth, 1885. 


If I could get a satisfactory attitude towards Protestants, I 
would take up definitely the Anglican position. As it is, I can’t 
see any escape from the logical anathema. This would not be 
so hard to accept if the Anglican Church were in communion 
with the rest of the Church Catholic; but standing alone, what 
is the value of her anathema? What is the moral justification 
for such an inadequate curse? In fact, I am rather alarmed at 
the position of the Anglican Church. If only the Roman 
anathema were removed, it would be tolerable, but now it is 
wretched. Cut off from sympathy with the only people who will 
have dealings with us, we have to rest content with an imaginary 
Catholicism, and a theoretical communion! 

I wonder whether I shall turn out a Broad Churchman after 
all. I’m awfully bored at being considered a ‘ Ritualist’, and yet 
I can’t complain if people put the only reasonable interpretation 
on my words. If they knew me better, they wouldn’t do so, but 
as it is, they are hardly blameworthy. I do feel caught in a per- 
fect net. I’ve played with the Catholic idea so long to spite the 
Low Churchpeople, that I can’t resume my freedom now I want 
to do so! The idea of the Church has seized me, and I can’t 
shake it off; and yet I worship intellectual freedom; and I sus- 
pect (the suspicion ever gains force) that, if I am to be a ‘Catho- 
lic’, I must say good-bye to my intellectual freedom. 

Watson says that I shall become a Roman Catholic unless I 
take care: he blames me for thinking so much about these 
bothering questions of the bases of the Creed, and the meaning 
of the Church; practical work will bring about a cure. I don’t 
know what to do. Watson seems to me quite illogical, and 
astonishingly happy. He laughs at me cruelly, and yet, what 
can Ido? There’s an awful lot to swallow in becoming Roman, 
and even the gain doesn’t seem certain, yet the loneliness of the 
Anglican position is tormenting. 


There is a good deal of such rhapsodizing, but this will suffice 
to disclose the disorder of mind in which I began to turn my 
mind to the question of Ordination. 
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In All Souls I became acquainted with Henry Wakeman, a 
devout and scholarly Tractarian, through whom I came to know 
the leaders of Oxford Churchmanship, the Warden of Keble, 
Dr. Talbot, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, Canon Bright, the 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Charles Gore, then 
Head of the Pusey House. I was never wholly accordant with the 
type of Churchmanship which they represented, but it attracted 
and impressed me. For the first time Anglicanism appealed to me 
as a reasonable, coherent, and attractive version of Christianity. 
I ceased to associate it with the futile and squalid controversy 
about ‘ Ritualism’, though this never failed to have a place in my 
outlook, and regarded it with interest and respect. I read the 
literature of the Oxford Movement, and shared the general 
enthusiasm for John Inglesant. The conception of a National 

Church, Catholic and free, appealed to my historic sense, to my 
- patriotism, and to my local loyalty. I became an ardent advocate 
of the Establishment and, when in the course of 1885, the question 
of Disestablishment was carried into the forefront of national 
politics, I made myself conspicuous by organizing ‘The Laymen’s 
League’ for active opposition to a project which I then regarded 
as equally unpatriotic and irreligious. My faith in the virtue and 
value of the Establishment died hard. It persisted, though with 
slackening hold, until the rejection of the Prayer Book Measure 
by the House of Commons in 1927 made it apparent that Estab- 
lishment involved a subordination of the spiritual society to a 
secularized State which could not possibly be harmonized with 
reason or religion. 

My Journal records the termination of my Tutorship in Birken- 
head : 


October 5th, 1885. 


I went over to Liverpool, and called at the office of Rathbone 
Bros. in Water Street as arranged. Mr. Rathbone received me 
with great kindness. He said that Lyle had spoken of me with 
respect and even affection. The outcome of the engagement had 
been better than he or I had expected. For his part he could 
only say that, had he his choice again, he would repeat the 
engagement. He hoped that I would continue acquaintance 
with his family; and, if I wanted work, a curacy in Liverpool 
would suit me well, to which he could help as in the cases of 
Diggle (afterwards Bishop of Carlisle), and Beeching (afterwards 
Dean of Norwich). With these words, and the requisite number 
of bank notes I retired. 

So ends my engagement with Mr. Rathbone—my first essay 
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at tutoring. How shall I look upon the months spent at Birken- 
head? They have not been exactly happy, nor yet altogether 
wretched. At least these results have come from them: 


1. I have become acquainted with the Rathbones. 

2. I have made friends with Sheriff and Watson. 

3. I have found out something about myself, viz. both my 
inaptitude for private teaching, and my ability in public work. 

4. I have looked at ‘the Masses’ face to face. 


From October 1885 until the end of 1887, I lived in All Souls, 
reading steadily, teaching in Oriel and Trinity, and throwing 
myself with ardour into the work of the Laymen’s League. In 
spite of my disturbance of mind with respect to Ordination, I 
think that these two years were neither unhappy nor unfruitful. 
I had returned to Oxford in a highly argumentative mood, which 
must have made me rather trying to my seniors. Perhaps my 
inner confusion drove me to debates in which issues were cleared, 
and tendencies disclosed. My Journal represents me as living in 
an atmosphere of discussion, always vehement, sometimes reckless, 
never unworthy or unfriendly. Oxford shared to the full the 
fierce political excitements'of the time. Home Rule and Dis- 
establishment were the staples of our controversy. On both 
subjects I shared the prevailing opinion, though in neither was I 
altogether ‘sound’. My Unionist advocacy was accompanied 
by a sympathy for the nationalist aspirations of the Irish, and 
my defence of the Establishment kept difficult company with a 
deep dislike of Erastianism. 


4. THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The Laymen’s League followed the familiar cycle of academic 
organizations—a vigorous start, a brief period of hectic activity, 
a rapid decline, and an early oblivion. It was exposed to suspicion 
from two sides. High Anglicans suspected a movement which 
secured the support of Latitudinarians; and Latitudinarians 
were not less suspicious of any association with their normal 
antagonists. The Journal describes me as playing a difficult réle 
as a mediator: 


May 15th, 1886. 


I went out a walk with Hutton, and was very much vexed to 
find that he persists in regarding the League with suspicion as 
Erastian, mainly basing his belief on the names of the members 
of Committee. I suspect I shall find that the Rits have been 
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working against me. They are so strong up here that their 
opposition threatens the whole project with overthrow. I must 
think out a method of assuring its position as an outside Oxford 
movement. The fact is I can’t give the pledges demanded by 
the Rits. The Church will indeed fall if she can tolerate none as 
her defenders but Puseyites. Heaven knows the Dissenters are 
odious to me, but so long as they will consent to resist the ruin 
of the Church, I will not only tolerate them, I will even assume 
an attitude of friendliness. Self-suppression I regard as the test 
and measure of loyalty; and in requiring a considerable amount 
of self-suppression from Dissenters, I am not so unjust as to 
refuse to make any myself. The Rits do not realize the religious 
significance of Disestablishment. They don’t look at the ques- 
tion from a sufficiently lofty standpoint. If instead of estimating 
everything by its bearing on themselves, they would estimate 
it as affecting the world, their conclusions would be different. 
They don’t see, or won’t see, that, if Disestablishment does 
bring them all the liberty they covet, none the less in the history 
of the world, it will remain a great secularist victory, not a great 
act of clerical enfranchisement. The supreme interests of Reli- 
gion will be sacrificed to the chimera of ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence; or, can it be that they identify the two? 


May 16th, 1886. 


I dined with Hutton at S. John’s. A large party. The League 
came in for a good deal of criticism not exactly of a friendly 
kind. The Rits try to stigmatize it as Erastian; the Radicals as 
Tory; the Low Churchmen as Jesuitical; and yet it is nothing 
of these. 


May 17th, 1886. 

P. L. G. (Balliol) joined the League. He wrote a long letter 
on the necessity of Church Reform. At first I was in doubt what 
to do, for the Rits have been casting in my teeth the probable 
accession of P. L. G. as a conclusive evidence of our Erastian- 
ism. And now here is the man! Ought I to write back a letter 
emphasizing the non-Erastianism of the League so as to justify 
me? I even went so far as to write such a letter. But then it 
came to my mind that it would be pessim1 exempli to go behind 
a man’s accession to the League, and acceptance of i declared 
opinions. Therefore, I tore up my diplomatic epistle, and simply 
returned a formal note accepting his subscription, and entering 
his name. I shall hear more of this from Gore and Hutton. 


May 25th, 1886. 
In the Coffee-room the conversation gradually assumed a 
more religious tone. The Bampton Lectures led up to a discussion 
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of the Salvation Army, which in turn made way for Apos- 
tolic Poverty. Everybody was against me on that; and the 
Warden took occasion to taunt me with my inconsistency in 
lecturing to the Bethnal Green folk, and yet living in All Souls. 
It is all quite true. It 7s treasonable inconsistency, but I see not 
how to escape. It is not my will to remain in luxury. I long 
to throw all aside, and to be an ascetic as was Francis; but I 
am not free to do what I would. I am not rich enough to be poor. 
And yet even for others this money-earning is loathsome, and 
because it is loathsome, I fail of success. Ah, how delightful it 
would be if I were only free. My slavery ruins me, making me a 
hypocrite, and self-condemned. It is this constant, gnawing 
regretful sense of impotence to do what I feel to be the right 
thing that consumes me. In some sense—I know not yet in 
what sense—Poverty is a Benediction. If it be so, then the 
poverty of the masses may be only a part of the spiritual endow- 
ment of humanity. Does Christianity teach men to enjoy life, 
the life of this world? Itrow not. ‘Except a man hate father and 
mother, &c. he is not worthy to be my disciple.’ Jesus Christ talks 
of a Cross to be borne by His followers, and that must mean 
suffering: He talks of a-plough, from which no backward glances 
must be directed, and that means Jabour. Conformity to Him is 
the goal of the Christian life; and there is no enjoyment of life. 
It cannot be true that the sincere follower of the Crucified ought 
to enjoy life. “Blessed are they that mourn.’ Iam convinced that 
this easy-going, popular, life-enjoying Christianity is a bald and 
impudent falsehood, not even parodically resembling the Truth. 
Yet how to shake myself free from it all is not clear. ‘Except a 
man hate.’ The words must mean something. 


These crude soliloquizings, only redeemed from gross absurdity 
by their apparent sincerity, went along with a real enjoyment of 
the vivid and varied life of Oxford. The Journal is occasionally 


marked by personal sketches which are, perhaps, worth pre- 
serving: 


May roth, 1886. 


Wells (afterwards Warden of Wadham) and Lang (afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury) dined with me in Hall. Dicey brought 
as his guest Goldwin Smith, and very kindly introduced me. 
He is rather a terrible man to behold, a very skeleton. His hand 
scrunched in mine like a packet of dead bones. But withal a 
man of immense power. I can imagine him ordering a massacre 
and seeing his orders carried out. Black, bushy eye-brows, 
fierce, unquiet grey eyes, a high forehead, majestically arched, 
grizzled moustachios, and sinister white teeth. Power written 
everywhere on his face. Mercy invisible. 
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Goldwin Smith lectured on ‘The Political History of Canada’ 
to a great concourse in the New Schools. He said that the 
French in Canada were positively driving out the English, who 
had been already driven out of Quebec. They were simple, 
ignorant, illiterate, priest-ridden, superstitious. Minute sub- 
division of holdings went on as in Ireland. There was no amal- 
gamation between the races; and communications with the old 
country had been reopened. He drew rather a black picture of 
the government of the Dominion. Corruption and ability com- 
bine to give power to one man. The Confederation was only 
born of the deadlock between French and English Canada. 
A written constitution he regarded as necessary to a democracy, 
Party government he denounced and a Second Chamber he 
ridiculed. The independence of Canada he waited for content- 
edly, only anxious that the common citizenship of the inhabi- 
tants of England and Canada should be maintained. The 
Caucus came in for a stern condemnation. 

The conclusion of the lecture was very eloquent, and listened 
to with breathless attention. The effect was marred by the 
Vice-Chancellor, who insisted on making a very foolish and 
irrelevant speech, and then prevented Goldwin Smith from 
replying by turning to go out without a moment’s delay. Con- 
ceited muddler! But it is his last year. Hooray! 


May 28th, 1886. 


My heart is sad to-night—that sort of cynical sadness, born 
of sin and discontent hangs over me like a night mist. Shall 
I never be free? How I do long to throw aside all this life, and 
to be sincere and a follower of Jesus Christ! ... This gay, sight- 
seeing society elbows me out of the holy place. Sometimes it 
seems that the end of it all will bein Romanism.... Yet why? 
assuredly not because I believe in Roman Catholicism, perhaps 
because my restlessness spurs me on to change... . I have not 
a little bit of interest in anything. Reading is intolerable. 
Coaching I hate. My vocation seemed to be clear to me once; 
now it is all dark, and I could shed tears for very hopelessness. 


But I found some humorous relief in the pupils who came to 
me to be ‘coached’: 


May 29th, 1886. 

T. came to me. Poor wretch! there is pathos in the utter 
self-abnegation with which he relates his academic history. 
‘I’m not made for honours,’ he said, ‘my brain’s just a sieve; 
not a mere sieve, you know, but a sieve with glue in it, which 
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holds the water till the water dissolves the glue.’ Yet T. has 
a great big forehead, which ought to connote brains. The more 
I see of men, the more I am dissatisfied with the forehead-test. 


June 26th, 1886. 


Nothing is more wonderful than the wide distribution of self- 
contempt. It will result in a great outburst of asceticism, only 
comparable with that which in the fourth century peopled the 
deserts of Libya with hermits and communities. The fourth 
century, like the nineteenth, was an age of ennuied luxury—the 
sick, querulous old age of a very guilty and corrupt civilization. 
Both then and now the nobler souls are revolted, horrified by 
the world. They would fly away anywhere to escape. Not that 
asceticism will ever again be as intensive as it once was. The 
asceticism of S. Basil is the asceticism of the Christian warfare, 
and that will be the asceticism of this age, when the resurrection 
from self-contempt into militancy comes. 


I played with the idea of giving up the project of Ordination, 
and turning to the Bar. Dicey (with whom I had formed a 
friendship, which lasted until his death in advanced old age) 
was strongly in favour of my doing this. I meditated reading for 
the B.C.L. But my original purpose was too strong to be easily 
abandoned. On June 2oth, 1886, I find the Journal recording 
my decision: 


I lunched with Gore, after which we talked for an hour or 
more, lying on cushions in the Garden of the Puseyum. He 
urged on me the duty of taking Orders, and not abandoning my 
Vocation. At 4 p.m. I played lawn tennis, and at 5.30 had 
strawberries and cream with the Sub-warden and the Misses 
Anson; but all the while I ceased not to think of Gore’s words. 

After dinner Hardinge (afterwards Ambassador at Madrid) 
came to my rooms, and talked earnestly with me, trying to dis- 
suade me from going in for the B.C.L. He said I ought to take 
Orders, and give up hesitating, in fact burn my ships. Hardinge 
knew not that he was confirming Gore. The coincidence gave 
victory to his argument. 

At once I left Hardinge and went to the Puseyum, and told 
Gore that I would burn my ships at last, and take Orders. 
Then I returned to my rooms, and wrote to the Bishop. 

I have burned my ships. 


From that decision I did not turn back, though my inward 
conflict was renewed, and more than once I was on the brink 
of throwing up my purpose. During July 1886, I spent some 
weeks on a walking tour in Yorkshire with my brother, Gilbert, 
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who was home from India. In August I returned to All Souls 
for some quiet reading, and there my restlessness was renewed. 
In addition to my personal distresses, there was a doubt of my 
duty towards the Laymen’s League. My Ordination would auto- 
matically end my membership. Had I not been so absorbed in 
my own problems as to forget my obligations to my fellow 
members? Was I ‘playing the game’ by the movement which I 
had organized, and advocated with much energy? I wrote to the 
Bishop asking permission to postpone my Ordination from 
Advent 1886 to Trinity 1887; and, partly by way of clearing my 
mind by renewing contact with the poor, I spent a few weeks 
in the Oxford House in Bethnal Green, then under the leadership 
of my friend, James Adderley. The Journal attests much and 
varied activity on my part: 


September 16th, 1886. 


I have been here since Monday, and am on the whole very 
contented except on the matter of work. I am far more useless 
than I expected. On Tuesday morning I took charge of the night 
school in Maple Street. Four scavenger-scamps wrote and read 
for an hour.... In the evening I spent two hours at a Com- 
mittee of the Recreative Evening Classes Society. 


September 17th, 1886. 


I visited the London Hospital. Valentine (the Chaplain) is a 
very pleasing person; tall, handsome, with a look of conscious 
earnestness. He showed me round some of the wards. The 
children’s wards are very light and cheerful. The patients look 
delightfully clean and refined; it is hard to identify them with 
the filthy objects in the streets. V. says they are glad to return 
to their slums. 


I was not forgetful of the Laymen’s League, and carried the 
defence of the Establishment into some strange places: 


September 27th, 1886. 


The lecture on the Endowments of the Church went off well. 
There were 83 men there exclusive of the ‘aristocracy’. Women 
were happily excluded. Last week the number of men was 69, 
so there is a clear gain of 14. I should like to get into three 
figures. The old man who announced last Sunday his intention 
of ‘disposing’ of my statement by ‘dockyments’, duly appeared 
with Hallam’s Middle Ages tied up in a handkerchief. The only 
decent point he raised was that about the threefold division of 
tithes, to which I made the answer that that division never 
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existed in England. The old fellow rather pleased me. His 
admiration for Hallam was touching. He said that he was wont 
to visit S. Paul’s in order to look at Hallam’s monument. The 
Secularist boy of course had his say; but made an exhibition of 
himself through his utter ignorance of the subject. Thus he 
expressed great wrath because the Churches were freed from 
rates, and the chapels were not! So I had an easy task in scoring 
off him. Mr. B. from the Maple Street Club came to me after- 
wards, and asked about the tithe; and I was glad to be able to 
make it plain to him at last. Considering that there was a 
decided sprinkling of dissenters and secularists in the audience, 
the reception accorded to my remarks was admirable. 


And so the Journal runs on, recording club meetings, lectures, 
classes, visits to the London Hospital, and to the people in 
their houses, and many interviews. 

On September 30th, 1886, my Journal contains a curious essay 
in self-description: 


I spent the greater part of the day in ‘Retreat’. As I had 
never been in ‘Retreat’ before, all seemed rather strange. The 
silence at meals was very funny: indeed I nearly shrieked with 
laughter. Trollope and Tracey ‘went off’ too: and a catastrophe 
very nearly happened. On the whole, however, I am favourably 
impressed by the ‘Retreat’, and think that it may be a real 
help to the sincere man. Sincerity is an enigma to me. I am 
constitutionally hypocritical. Now, to Reggie Adderley and the 
people here, I pose as an uncompromising Catholic; at Oxford 
I shall infallibly resume the position of a more or less scornful 
anti-Ritualist. I am partially sincere in both attitudes. At first 
sight it would seem that a middle position would suit me; but 
this is not so. Whatever is uncertain about me, one thing, I fear, 
is certain—that a loose, undefined position (and every middle 
attitude must be such) will never commend itself to me. Yet 
I am not exactly an extremist. Politically I am a Trimmer, 
like Lord Halifax. Were it not for my insurmountable objec- 
tion to Evangelicalism, I think I should be a Trimmer in religion 
too. As it is, my aversion from Protestants renders me ultra- 
Catholic. Yet a Catholicism based on antipathy and honey- 
combed by scepticism is not worth much. I am more than ever 
convinced that real belief is modest and non-assertive, while 
sham belief is arrogantly dogmatic and self-assertive. The true 
cynic is the sceptical Catholic. The persecuting unbeliever is 
rather in my line. All this comes of an arbitrary character and 
an unfortunate history. 


Meanwhile I lectured frequently for the Laymen’s League, 
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and actively advocated it in Oxford. But it was not all straight 
sailing. 


October 28th, 1886. 


My paper on Church Defence at the Tutors’ Association was 
a dead failure. I think everybody was offended by it, and there 
was an unusually large attendance. Gore spoke against me, and 
made himself rather foolish. Ince spoke against Gore, and made 
me sigh for my supporters. 

Wakeman came to my rooms, and nearly picked a quarrel 
with me. Watson made matters worse by flatly contradicting 
him more than once. Happily, I remembered myself in time, 
and poured oil on the waters: and Wakeman went away peace- 
ably, but I am very ill at ease. I don’t think the cause of the 
League has been advanced to-night. 


November 5th, 1886. 

I went to the Puseyum and saw Gore. Had a talk with 
Stuckey Coles about Disestablishment. On the basis of his 
parochial experience he advocates Disestablishment. The main 
charge which he brings against the ‘Establishment’ is the lack 
of discipline which it involves. Gore is in an absolute fix on the 
subject, pulled both ways, unable to make up his mind, waits 
the smash in indolent agony. 


November 8th, 1886. 

I am 23 years old to-day. The canonical age for Ordination 
has been reached at last, and I feel far less pleased than I 
expected. On the whole a very melancholy birthday. My 
gloomy fit still hangs over me, and I feel utterly wretched. 
A walk with Turner, and a dinner at Keble were scarcely festive 
performances, and I write this in a fit of bad temper. 


On November 15th, 1886, I went to Norwich, and addressed 
a meeting on Church Defence. I have always looked on this as 
my first experience of addressing a public meeting on a fairly 
large scale. 


I spoke for an hour and 20 minutes, and got over a good 
deal of ground. The audience were fairly attentive, and 
enthusiastic at the end. 


My Journal leaves it doubtful whether the enthusiasm expressed 
appreciation of my performance, or delight at its termination! 
It was at this time that I first saw a man with whom in later 
life I was destined to be closely associated. The impression he 
made on me was mingled: 
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November 21st, 1886. (Sunday.) 


I went to S. Mary’s, and heard Welldon of Harrow preach. 
He is a young man, tall and stalwart, very ugly, yet withal 
vigorous and manly. He interpolated into the Bidding Prayer 
petitions for Eton and Harrow, which was bad taste. Then he 
assumed throughout that the mass of his audience were infidels, 
which (though probably true), was uncourteous, nay, arrogant. 
His style is simple, his manner slow and monotonous, his matter 
scarcely ever original—platitudes put forth with extraordinary 
appearance of sincerity. 


I certainly did not spare myself. My Journal records an un- 
ceasing succession of lectures and addresses on some topic con- 
nected with the defence of the Establishment. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Radical Programme had stirred curiosity and alarm. Audiences 
were impressed and interested, if not always convinced. 

In December I made a short visit to Falconhurst, Kent, the 
residence of Mr. J. G. Talbot, the junior Burgess for Oxford 
University. His brother, the Warden of Keble, was staying 
there, and with him I had some interesting conversation: 


I had a long talk about the Oxford House, especially doing 
my best to show a strong case against the discussions on Sun- 
day afternoons, to which I have always objected, but since last 
Sunday have felt more strongly than ever their impolicy. For 
consider. Llewelyn Davies is, no doubt, a very able man. A 
very much less able man could have shut up Robertson, yet 
L]. D. remained silent. He believed, forsooth, that no good 
resulted from discussions. Yes, abundantly true in the abstract, 
but here in the concrete nothing less than abject confession of 
defeat, and as such applauded by the Secularists. And it was 
so irritating, for Robertson cut his own throat most thoroughly 
in his second five minutes, which we gave him. The argument 
for these perilous discussions is simply and solely this—that 
thus and thus alone will men be attracted to the lectures. It 
ought to be an understood thing that lecturers shall answer 
objections. At worst, one unproved assertion is as good as 
another, and most of the Secularist logic consists of unproved 
assertions. As matters are, the Oxford House furnishes a plat- 
form for Bradlaugh. 


5. ORDINATION 


I went home to spend Christmas with my family. On the 
way, I went into Westminster Abbey, having missed my train, 
and having to wait two hours for another. 
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I sate down on a seat just inside the west door, and looked at 
the long wonder of the vaulted roof, the clustered columns, and 
the wealth of windows. I meditated-sadly enough on many 
things. Yes, my heart cried—lIt is beautiful, but 7s 7 true? 
All that creation of Christian Faith would vanish before a few 
pounds of infidel dynamite. To-day it is sacred: to-morrow it 
may be a music-hall. Secularization—what is it but asserting 
the Supremacy of the Denial? Christianity has covered the land 
with temples worthy of God’s dwelling; but has it touched 
men’s hearts? Are they juster, less grinding, fairer in their 
dealings with one another? ‘Alas, for the rarity, Of Christian 
charity, Under the sun.’ Confound the 15 per cent. dividend of 
Bryant and May’s shareholders! Ay, and no doubt those share- 
holders are in their day “founders and benefactors’ of churches! 
This great church itself, what does it really represent? Is it 
faith in Christ? piety? or love? or, is it vainglory, vulgar vanity, 
the pride of power, and its magnificent abuse? At least, in pity, 
cover up the monuments! 


As the time for my Ordination approached, my mind was 
increasingly harassed by doubts and questionings. The position 
of the Church of England appeared ever more difficult to fit into 
any coherent scheme of reasonable Christianity, and yet no other 
church seemed to make a more successful claim on my acceptance. 
My Journal is filled with my mental conflict, and reads oddly 
after the lapse of years: 


February 19th, 1887. 

I cannot any longer pretend to believe in ‘the Catholic 
Church’. That ‘exegesis of history’ which brought me to love, 
and, perhaps, trust in, the “Divinely-ordered church’, now bids 
me cast it aside as a mistake. Christianity 7s wider than the 
Church. Uniformity is not unity. Order is not ‘Heaven’s first 
law’. Sincerity will conquer at last. 

Yet this is very painful to me: for I hate disorder; and the 
conception of the Church is dear. But it involves too much 
shutting one’s heart against goodness: and I positively long to be 
able to welcome, and cheer on, every bit of goodness in the world. 

How much have I given up? The fvesthood absolutely. 
I don’t believe in the ‘Vicar of God’ theory. Henceforward no 
priests, but ministers, presbyters, servants, drawing their 
authority from the congregation of the ‘saints’. What about 
the Sacraments? The consecration-prayer theory I resign as 
unphilosophical, mechanical and even magical. 

‘Ye shall know them by their fruits.’ Apply this to the Ritualist _ 
theory of the Sacrament. sf ul 
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The Eucharist is par excellence the means of grace. He who 
frequently partakes thereof receives extraordinary grace. 
Necessarily he shows the fact in an extraordinary excellence 
of conduct. Non-Catholics have no Sacraments, and, there- 
fore, no special grace. They must then be morally inferior to 
Catholics. 

But this is obviously not so. Therefore, either the Sacraments 
are not means of grace in any unique sense, or they are, and 
then, non-Catholics have them equally with Catholics. 

The latter must be accepted, for that Sacraments are means of 
grace is patent; then it is obvious that the Catholic priesthood 
is no necessary attribute of a Church. 

Why should we learn from history for four centuries and then 
abandon our teacher? History to-day has also her lessons. 


All this is very crude and slapdash, but the core of the great 
issue is fairly stated, and a conclusion is indicated, from which I 
have never finally moved. Not many years would pass before I 
should, as Canon of Westminster, repeat the argument from the 
Abbey pulpit, and draw down on myself an avalanche of clerical 
denunciation. But Time was on my side. In 1920, the famous 
‘Appeal to Unity’, issued by the Lambeth Conference was seen 
to mark a definite departure from the rigid episcopalianism of the 
Tractarians which, at the beginning of the twentieth century, still 
determined the official attitude of the Church of England to the 
other reformed Churches. But to this we must return in due 
course. 

In the spring of 1887 I went to Italy in company with Arthur 
Headlam, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, with whom I formed 
a friendship which has lasted since his election to a Fellowship of 
All Souls in 1885 until the present time. No two men could be 
more unlike in aspect, temperament, intellectual habit, and 
ecclesiastical outlook, yet we drew together, and have never gone 
apart. I used to describe him as a Brazil nut, concealing a gener- 
ous character under a hard shell. He often tried me much, and 
I cannot doubt that I tried him more. But we were linked together 
in a friendship which was real and precious to us both. During 
my absence abroad my Journal was suspended. It was resumed 
on my return: 


Apmil 23rd, 1887. 
I have been to Rome and returned unspeakably impressed 
We stayed one day in Milan, 18 days in Rome, 2 BS ees 
and Assisi, 5 days in Florence, and one day in Pisa. Six days 
a. Were spent in travelling. 
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In Rome I formed acquaintance with Miss Lesley, which grew 
into a friendship, from which, in spite of our divergence in 
religious opinions, for she was a convinced Anglo-Catholic, I 
derived both enjoyment and advantage. She showed me much 
kindness, gave me generous help towards my work, and intro- 
duced me to the late Lord Halifax, and other Anglo-Catholic 
leaders, who, I thought, regarded me with mingled suspicion 
and hope. 

At the beginning of May, I passed the Bishop’s examination, 
and, as I was to be ordained on the title of my Fellowship, was 
now ready for Ordination. 


May 17th, 1887. 


Walked round Bagley Wood with Headlam. I dined with 
Wells (afterwards Warden of Wadham), and heard Gore hold 
forth in Dixey’s rooms on the Bell-Cox case. He spoke very 
cleverly, and very sophistically. I spoke briefly in opposition. 
These people are all sorely scandalized at me: indeed, I am 
hopelessly in disagreement with them. 


May 18th. 


I went to New College to hear some music. On the way I fell 
in with the Warden, who at once began to talk about my 
approaching Ordination as ‘compromising’ the League. He 
seemed to speak with a certain reproachfulness which grieved 
me, so that, after returning to my rooms, I wrote him a letter 
asserting my determination to continue loyal to the cause of 
the League. Also I walked about the garden at New College 
with Turner (afterwards Professor), and tried to make him 
comprehend my position. 


May 21st, 1887. 


Bell-Cox released on a happy quibble. Will he remain free? 
or will the fanatic Hakes trade on the obstinacy of a rival 
fanaticism yet a second time? 

We went to the Theatre. In all nine of us went from the Col- 
lege. The play is on the whole unsatisfactory. The music, how- 
ever, is excellent, and the singing of the Chorus is also good. 
The Greek is generally well pronounced. But Pheres (Marriott) 
is too violent: and Apollo (Mackinnon) is too commonplace: and 
Death (Bourchier) is an obvious old lady in muslin, while 
Alcestis is unbearable. 


May 22nd, 1887. 
Welldon of Harrow preached in S. Mary’s (the Bishop of 
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Ripon being at S. Margaret’s, Westminster, for the Jubilee 
House of Commons service). It was a good sermon, but marred 
by his characteristic mannerisms. The argument was sufficiently 
simple, viz.: The Holy Ghost works continuously in the Church: 
the sphere of His action is the conscience: ergo in conscientious 
objections to current dogmas, e.g. eternity of punishment, 
inspiration of Scripture, doctrine of the Church—we may recog- 
nize His Teaching rather than bewail lack of faith. I gather 
that the sermon vexed some. Girdlestone’s grim visage grew 
longer as Welldon proceeded: and Dermer looked positively 
wrathful, and finally slipped out of the church. For myself, I 
rather liked the sermon. 


May 22nd, 1887. 

I have entered on the last fortnight of my life as a layman: as 
the time for the great change draws on, I seem to grow increas- 
ingly unconscious of its approach. Talking to Raleigh—with 
whom I seem more in sympathy than with anybody else on this 
great subject of religion—I acknowledged my own disbelief in 
eternal punishment, nay, in all purely penal punishment after 
death. Purgatorial punishment I can at least comprehend. 
Deterrent punishment seems reasonable, but for this there will 
be no need in the world to come. Of purgatorial punishment the 
Church of England scarcely tolerates the mention. What then 
do I mean by ‘Hell’? That there is such a state as destruction, 
perdition, and ruin, seems highly probable. There may be 
something to say for the theory of ‘conditional immortality’. 
On all these matters I am completely in the dark. I only know, 
(x) that the Almighty is most certainly just; (2) that He is just 
according to human conception of justice, for He Himself deigns 
to appeal thereto; (3) that the current conception of hell is 
unjust according to the human sense of justice. Yet it seems 
certain that the belief in Hell has been the motive force of the 
great missions. History bears witness to this. Contemporary 
facts look in the same direction. Then has the Church come to 
this, that she must undertake her work without her proved 
weapon? I think so: but how is this? Is it not because ‘ perfect 
love casteth out fear’? 


June 2nd, 1887. 

I drove over to Cuddesdon, and found that I was expected. 

The afternoon was spent in writing a sermon on S. Luke 
xiv. 33: ‘So likewise, whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath; he cannot be my disciple.’ 

I wrote something about sacrifice as being integral to Chris- 
tianity: worked in a few sneers against modern missionaries, and 
a few compliments to S. Francis, and S. Boniface: and concluded 
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with a few remarks about Christ’s command over men being the 
real proof of His Deity. Then drew the practical inference of 
self-examination and self-contempt. ’I did not do so good a 
piece of work as I had hoped. After dinner, the Bishop ad- 
dressed us in the Palace Chapel, laying special emphasis on the 
duty of studying the Scriptures with discrimination. The apos- 
tolic precept to be ‘apt to teach’ involved the other, ‘apt to 
learn’. The Bishop pointed out that the clergy were the minis- 
ters of God’s Word and Sacraments; and that the importance 
attached to the study of the Greek Testament was the peculiar 
glory of the Church of England. 


June 3rd, 1887. 


I received the Holy Communion in the Palace Chapel at 
8 a.m. The Bishop celebrated. At 10 a.m. Mattins, with an 
address from Aubrey Moore, all about the work of the Holy 
Spirit in convincing of sin. During the morning, I had an inter- 
view with the Archdeacon (Palmer), who pointed out two mis- 
takes which I had made in my papers, which, however, he said, 
were generally good, except the Pearson paper. (Considering 
that I had not read Pearson at all, I was not unprepared for the 
news!) At 3 p.m. there was Litany, and an address from the 
Vicar of Aylesbury, who is the Bishop’s eldest son. It was all 
about ‘aptness to teach’, which had been better handled by the 
Bishop himself on the previous night. 

After Evensong I had an interview with the Bishop. It lasted 
for more than an hour. He read my sermon through, and criti- 
cized it, very kindly and wisely. It was far above country folk, 
he said, and some phrases were in themselves objectionable. 
‘It is very interesting’, said his Lordship, when he had finished 
reading, ‘and in some places powerful, but it would be unin- 
telligible to a country audience.’ The Bishop reproved me for 
some sentences in which I had spoken contemptuously of 
modern missions. He asked me whether I was a student of the 
French preachers; and on my replying that that was so, he 
warned me against imitating them too closely. On the whole he 
seemed to prefer Bourdaloue to Massillon, which surprised me. 
The Bishop was pleased to say that I showed signs of becoming 
a good preacher, and gave me much useful advice as to method. 
Throughout he was most courteous, and quite won my heart by 
his kindness. 


June 5th, 1887. Trinity Sunday. 

The service went off well. The Bishop did his duty admirably. 
The only hitch was mine. I added, ‘Here endeth the Gospel’, 
which was de tvop. Raleigh, Hardinge, and Headlam walked 
from Oxford to witness the ceremony. I never knew till my 
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return to the College that they had done so. It was very kind 
of them. I drove into Oxford as far as Father Benson’s Church 
in Cowley, where I got down, sending on my baggage, and 
walked in. On Magdalen Bridge I fell in with Duff and Talbot, 
with whom I went round the Parks. Everybody in College is 
most kind. I never realized how good the Fellows were before. 
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I. BETHNAL GREEN 


N July 7th, 1887, the committee of the Oxford House met in 

Bethnal Green, and elected me to the Headship in succession 
to Adderley. On July toth I preached a special sermon to the 
members of the Men’s Clubs connected with the Oxford House. 
This sermon was printed with an introductory letter, which is, 
perhaps, worth insertion in this record as disclosing my mind 
at the time, and giving the key to more than the brief ministry 
in Bethnal Green which it introduced: 


My dear Friends, 

I must state shortly the reasons why I have printed this sermon. 
There are two reasons: 

1. This sermon was addressed to all the members of your clubs, that 
is, to about 800 men. Only 67 came to the Club-Service and heard it. 
Yet I think that, when you have read it, you will agree with me that 
this sermon specially concerns those members who were absent when 
it was delivered. 

2. Many of you know that our dear friend, Mr. Adderley, to our 
great loss and sorrow, has decided to leave Bethnal Green, and that at 
Christmas I shall come here to succeed him as Head of Oxford House. 

In that position I shall be officially connected with every one of you. 
It is my earnest wish that you should know quite clearly what I think 
about your clubs. I do not care one straw about popularity for I know 
that it is generally purchased by a sacrifice of the truth. I know that 
I love you; if you love me, I shall thank you, and my life will be 
happier; if you are offended with me for my plain speaking, I am sorry, 
but I cannot helpit. What I have said is true, andit was my duty to say 
it. One thing I care about very much indeed: it is this—I do want you to 
know that it is my firm purpose to be quite plain and frank in all my 
dealings with you. It is well for us to understand one another at once. 

My dear Friends, I have spoken strongly in this sermon because I 
believe most thoroughly in the power for good that your clubs may be- 
come in Bethnal Green. Churchgoing may seem to you a small matter. 
In itself, perhaps, it is not very important. But it is most important 
as a sign of greater things. Persistent absence from Church means for- 
getfulness of God, and that means a degraded view of life and duty,which 
must and does have the worst results on character and conduct. 

Everywhere and always I pray God to bless you and your Clubs. 

I remain, my dear Friends, 
Yours very sincerely, 
HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON. 
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The sermon, thus introduced, was not in any way remarkable. 
Indeed, as I read it now, it strikes me as a very poor composition. 
But the introductory letter indicates a temper and an attitude 
which have survived throughout my life. 

The Oxford House in Bethnal Green, when I came to preside 
over it in 1887, was not the imposing and comfortable building 
which it afterwards became. It was still in the rudeness of its 
small beginnings. The old national school buildings of S. Andrew’s, 
Bethnal Green, which had been re-arranged, and named rather 
grandly, ‘The Oxford House’, did not afford much accommodation, 
made little provision for convenience, and none for comfort. 
But such as it was, the place sufficed for the small company of 
Oxonian enthusiasts which occupied it, and had already, under 
Jimmie Adderley’s valorous and versatile leading, become the 
centre of various organizations. Its weakness was apparent. There 
was little money to provide for the increasing expenditure of an 
expanding work. There was no sufficient continuity of personnel. 
It is difficult to overstate the gravity of this fact. In social work 
such continuity is essential, but when the work is organized and 
directed by volunteers, continuity is almost unattainable. The 
demand on the volunteer’s self-sacrifice and fixity of purpose is 
too great for most men. Nor can many afford the spiritual luxury 
of self-dedication to altruistic service. The notion that under- 
graduates might usefully supplement their normal academic 
experience by some personal contact with the lives of the poor 
was not sufficiently correlated with the condition under which 
alone any permanent influence can be gained. A few weeks spent 
in Bethnal Green during the vacation might benefit the under- 
graduate, but could hardly have much effect on the East End. 
In truth, the well-intentioned project was in danger of ‘falling 
between two stools’. The moral improvement of visitors from 
Oxford had no necessary connexion with the social regeneration 
of Bethnal Green. Wherever continuity of personal work could 
be secured, the result was most encouraging. Two men, the one 
a Scottish merchant, the other an Oxford graduate,—Patrick 
Buchanan and Douglas Eyre—demonstrated the potency of con- 
tinuous effort, but they possessed a measure of devotion to un- 
selfish service which is as exceptional as it is effective. The 
inevitable instability of academic undertakings, since in a Uni- 
versity the generations of students change so rapidly, accords 
ill with the unchanging requirements of social work. One source 
of recruits, indeed, tended to become increasingly important. 
Candidates for Ordination might substitute the Oxford House 
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for a Theological College, probably in many cases with advantage 
to themselves, but, as they multiplied, the character of the House 
could not be unaffected. It would tend to acquire the atmosphere, 
and accumulate the tradition, of a training school for parsons, and 
this was far from the intention with which it had been founded. 

The prospect of this transformation waked considerable anxiety 
inmy mind. I knewmyself to be temperamentally unfitted for train- 
ing Ordination candidates, and soon realized that my tenure of the 
Headship could not be a long one. I was not sufficiently in sym- 
pathy with its Churchmanship, nor sufficiently satisfied with my 
own. 

All this was not at first apparent, and I threw myself into my 
work with enthusiasm and energy. I did not spare myself. My 
Journal is a record of varied and unceasing activities. I seem to 
have been employed in a continual succession of sermons, lectures, 
meetings, conferences, and committees, interspersed with predatory 
excursions into the West End, and recruiting raids on Oxford. 

All the while the conviction was taking shape in my mind that 
both in the interest of the Oxford House, and in that of my own 
character, I must resign my Headship. The House demanded a 
more single-minded loyalty than I could give, and a more sympa- 
thetic and attractive personality than I possessed. My mind was 
increasingly restive. 

The close and continuous contact with poverty, often squalid 
and chronic, created in my mind, as in the minds of so many of 
my contemporaries, an almost fierce contempt for the comfortable 
conventions of respectable Christianity, and, along with this 
sentiment, which was perhaps more sincere than intelligent, 
more ardent than just, there was an enfeebling consciousness of 
the paradox in which one’s own life was immersed. For however 
deeply one felt, and however strongly one spoke, about the harsh 
inequalities of social condition, and the implicit spiritual treason 
of acquiescing in them, one’s personal habit remained unchanged, 
and (to be just even to one’s self) one’s reason was offended by 
such schemes of economic and social change as were proposed. 
Thus discontented and inwardly distracted, I must have been 
a very unpleasant and exasperating person, undoubtedly unfitted 
to govern and guide the Oxford House and its occupants. 

Looking back on my life in Bethnal Green, I can see that it 
affected importantly both my character and my career. The 
disgust which industrialism provoked, when first I saw its seamy 
side in Birkenhead, was strengthened, and became a settled temper 
in spite of my failure to discover any satisfying alternative. 
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Sir William Anson once described me as ‘a Jacobin lacquered 
over to look like a Tory’. He spoke playfully, but I have often 
suspected that there was a core of truth in his words. Be that as 
it may, my experience in Bethnal Green opened my eyes to the 
fell significance of chronic poverty, and created in my mind a 
respect and affection for the Poor which have never failed, even 
when my dislike of Socialist policies, and my disgust with the 
methods of militant trade unionism earned for me the hostility 
of organized ‘Labour’. 

Moreover, I discovered, not without repugnance, that when 
I turned my back on Oxford, I had closed the door to academic 
life and intellectual achievement. 

From my boyhood I had been an omnivorous reader, and now 
I discovered that under the conditions of my life in Bethnal Green, 
serious reading was impossible. I had always cast myself in the 
role of a preacher, and I had formed a lofty conception of the 
preacher’s duty. For the facile vapourings of the popular pulpit 
I felt nothing but contempt. Yet it would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to escape the general fate unless I could gain larger 
leisure, ahd a more complete control of my life. In May, 1888, 
I had been ordained to the Priesthood, and all my doubts and 
perplexities had returned with increased insistence. I longed for 
a less secular and secularizing sphere of ministry than the Head- 
ship of the Oxford House could provide. Along with all this 
there was my resolve to devote myself to work among the poor, 
and my desire to simplify my life by a definite breach with the 
comfortable conventions of ‘successful’ ministry. So I was in 
danger of becoming (in the ominous phrase of S. James) ‘a double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways’. From this disaster I was 
rescued by my appointment to the Vicarage of Barking, a benefice 
in the patronage of All Souls College. 

In August 1888 I had accepted a locum-tenency in the little 
parish of Ainderby in Yorkshire, and was living in the vicarage 
there with my sister, when I received the following letter from 
the Bishop of Colchester (Dr. Alfred Blomfield): 


My dear Henson, 

(If I may as a quondam thus familiarly address you) I have just 
answered a letter from the Vicar of Barking announcing his acceptance 
of another living. The local papers, which always know other people’s 
business better than they know it themselves, have already appointed 
his successor in the person of yourself. I am in great hopes that this 
announcement may only be premature. When formally vacant, it is 
certain that the living will be offered to you, and I hope you will accept 
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it; indeed this has been my hope for a long time, for I knew Richardson 
was most anxious to get away. In Barking you will have a work not 
one whit less important than you have in Bethnal Green; there is scope 
for all your energy, and need for it. Moreover, it has its fair endowment, 
its house, &c., and in these days of terminable fellowships a man cannot 
afford entirely to overlook even that side of the question. . . . 
Yours sincerely, 
A. COLCHESTER. 


The proposal in this letter was wholly unexpected, and threw 
me into considerable perplexity. My Journal will disclose suffi- 
ciently the state of my mind: 


August 15th, 1888. 

The morning’s post brought me a letter from the Bishop of 
Colchester. I forwarded it to the Warden with a brief note re- 
questing his sentiments on the subject. Also I wrote a brief 
acknowledgement to the Bishop. This letter much disturbed 
my mind and made reading impossible. Its proposal is most 
complicated. I will follow the example of the great Cecil, and 


tabulate the pros and cons.: 
Pros. 

1. A dignified and perma- 
nent position endowed with an 
adequate income. 

2. A large and difficult 
sphere of work, close to East 
London, so as not unfairly to 
be called a part of it. 

3. The approval 
Bishop. 

4. Independence, and the 
opportunity to live an ascetic 
life. 

5. Freedom from the neces- 
sity of playing the hypocrite 
theologically towards the War- 
den of Keble and others of the 
O.H. supporters. 

6. Whatsoever I have to 
say in the matter of Reform 
will be better listened to from 
the Vicar of Barking than from 
the Head of the O.H. 

7. The O.H. is, as a fact, an 
impossible scheme, and must 
in the long run fail. 

8. Imust inanycase resign in 
three years, for lack of Funds. 


of the 


Cons. 

i. I am so deeply pledged 
to O.H. that my retirement 
would be taken as a perfidious 
proceeding. 

2. The work of the O.H. 
would be seriously compro- 
mised by my resignation of 
the Headship. 

3. I shall be definitely at- 
tached to the parochial sys- 
tem, which I wish to alter, if 
not overthrow. 

4. I shall leave the Diocese 
of London. 

5. Confidence in my charac- 
ter will be shaken by so 
speedy a retirement from the 
East End. 
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I can honestly say that the suggestion of the Bishop’s letter 
came to me as an utter surprise. It is true that I have often said 
that Barking was the only living that I would accept. It is true 
that I knew that Richardson contemplated resigning, but I had 
not intended even to hint at proposing myself for the vacant 
benefice. It would have appeared to me positively presump- 
tuous to do so in view of the fact that I have not yet been a 
priest the space of six months, and have no parochial experience 
whatever. On the other hand, the Bishop’s letter puts that 
matter on a new footing. He knows me, and yet wishes me to 
come. Relatively to the College, the matter is plain. Two 
clerical fellows are possible candidates—Cholmondeley and Hen- 
son. The former has right of seniority. Failing him, the latter 
is entitled to all the recommendations of his position. Hitherto 
Cholmondeley has steadily refused the college livings. Will he 
do so on this occasion? He would if he knew that I wished to get 
the post. But do I so wish? I certainly do covet very earnestly 
that element of permanence, the absence of which has all along 
damaged my work, and darkened my life. If Barking were 
Spitalfields, I would not hesitate one minute. The responsibili- 
ties are immense, but I believe that is God’s Will for me. Yet 
the fact of my own worldly interest is obvious enough to make 
me very suspicious of my motives in accepting. If only I were 
quite conscience-clear at Oxford House, I would refuse; but I 
am not; and I chafe at the necessary duplicity. ; 


My painful uncertainty ended when, after a long interview 
with the Warden of All Souls, I decided to go to Barking. On 
November 2nd (All Souls Day) I was formally appointed, and 
six days later, on November 8th, I reached the age of twenty-five. 
I had already presented myself to my future parishioners, for 
the parish was in need of clerical service in the interval which 
had to elapse before my institution and could not wait. My 
Journal describes a curious incident: 


I preached from Hebrews xii. I, 2, and in the course of my 
sermon, stated my intention to restore unity to the religious life 
of Barking. While I was waiting the dispersal of the congrega- 
tion before proceeding with the Communion Service, a singular 
incident occurred. A young woman respectably dressed, but 
apparently belonging to a relatively humble sphere of life, 
walked up to the Communion rails, and indicated a desire to 
say something to me. I, supposing she had some message for 
assistance or sick visitation, leaned forward to listen. She then 
gave me what she called ‘a Message from the Lord’ to the effect 
that I was not to read my sermons. ‘Minister,’ she repeated 
with strange emphasis, ‘I tell you, it is a message from the 
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Lord.’ Before I could ask her name, she had made her escape 
from the church. 


I was impressed by her earnestness, but I disobeyed her 
‘message’. I never saw her again. 

On Advent Sunday, December 2nd, 1888, I was publicly 
instituted to the cure of souls in Barking Church by the Bishop 
Suffragan of Colchester, Dr. Alfred Blomfield. A new and im- 
portant chapter in my life had opened. 


2. BARKING 


Barking in Essex, though predominantly an industrial parish 
of the familiar type, is in some respects distinctive. It possesses 
considerable historic interest, and has some notable historic 
monuments. The famous convent, founded, as Bede relates, in 
the seventh century, is represented by a beautiful fifteenth- 
century tower which dignifies the entrance to the parish church- 
yard, and the parish church of S. Margaret, now happily restored, 
exhibits in its venerable fabric the diverse building fashions of 
eight centuries. The quaint little town hall, dating from Eliza- 
beth’s reign, has unfortunately been swept away since I lived 
in Barking, but Eastbury House, on the outskirts of the parish, 
still remains, and perpetuates the Gunpowder Plot which James I 
escaped so narrowly. The old meeting-house of the Quakers, 
a demurely dignified building, belongs to the seventeenth century, 
and, close to it, is the charming little cemetery which contains 
the grave of the Quaker saint, Elizabeth Fry. Few parishes could 
be more full of interest for the antiquary, the historian, and the 
churchman. 

In 1888, the expansion of London eastwards was already 
threatening both the picturesqueness and the individuality of 
Barking. A considerable proportion of the men employed at the 
Beckton works, which provide the great city with gas, had their 
homes in the parish. A large jute factory and chemical works 
swelled the population with their employees. There still remained 
many agricultural labourers employed on the farms within the 
extensive parochial boundaries, but it was apparent that the day 
could not be far distant, when the old country town would be 
absorbed in ‘London-over-the-Border’, and exhibit the too 
familiar features of ‘the East End’. For the time being, however, 
Barking had not wholly lost the pride and beauty of an ancient 
English town. The population which had been nearly 10,000 at 
the census of 1881, was rapidly increasing, and, when I was 
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instituted to the cure of souls on Advent Sunday, 1888, was 
thought to exceed 12,000. 

There still survived among the older inhabitants a proud con- 
sciousness that they were ‘citizens of no mean city’, that the 
history of Barking was coeval with that of England, and that their 
own families had lived there for many generations. I noted with 
interest that the oldest registers included names still well known 
in the parish. Pride of ancestry is certainly in England no mono- 
poly of a single class. Tradesmen, farmers, and peasants can often 
make out a longer pedigree than their social superiors, and they 
are not less proud of their family record. This sentiment is, 
perhaps, not the least considerable element of that individuality, 
the absence of which depresses popular life in our great modern 
cities. When I sought to create or develop interest in the history 
of the Church and Nation, I found the ground prepared by the 
narrower loyalties of parish and family. 

In the Middle Ages, the life of Barking had been dominated 
by the great Abbey. After the dissolution the people had been 
mainly engaged in agriculture and fishing. There still lingered 
memories of the time when a brave fleet of smacks went out from 
Barking Creek to ply their industry in the North Sea. Before 
I left the. parish the rivalry of Yarmouth had triumphed com- 
pletely, and I was the last Vicar who, by some ancient custom, 
probably of ecclesiastical origin, received a gift of fish when the 
fishing season began. 

The ecclesiastical experience of Barking had not been excep- 
tional. There, as in so many other parishes, the established 
system had not worked well. Plurality and absenteeism had 
favoured the growth of Dissent, and, though the incumbents 
were never scandalous, they were rarely conspicuous for zeal, or 
industry, or personal sanctity. My immediate predecessor, a man 
of charm and culture, but timid and lacking in energy and 
initiative, had not been happy in the parish, and gladly embraced 
an opportunity for leaving it. He had been preceded by Dr. 
Alfred Blomfield, a son of the famous Bishop of London. Dr. Blom- 
field was a man of great ability, and masterful personality, a fine 
scholar, and gifted with a rich and somewhat sardonic humour, not 
very tactful, but always candid and outspoken. He had no patience 
with pietistic sentiment, and what the Americans call ‘sob-stuff’, 
but he was always candid, and he had a kind heart. If his standard 
of pastoral duty was not exalted, he was loyal to it, and he 
was respected even where he was not loved. Stories of his 
witty and amusing dicta were numerous. One of these was 
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already known to me. It was related in All Souls that when, 
on becoming Archdeacon, he for the first time assumed the 
gaiters which indicate archidiaconal office, he was overheard to 
soliloquize, when standing alone before the common-room fire, 
and contemplating his newly gaitered limbs, ‘It is said on high 
authority that “the Lord delighteth in no man’s legs,” but there 
are, there must be, exceptions to every rule!’ His duties as Arch- 
deacon often took him away from the parish, a circumstance 
which did not assist his pastoral work. He showed me much 
kindness, and I had a high regard for him, but I cannot think 
that his tenure of the benefice strengthened the Church in Barking. 
He was not temperamentally well-suited for the charge of a great 
industrial parish such as Barking was becoming in his incumbency. 

Bishop Blomfield died on November 5th, 1894. In my Journal 
under that date I find a careful, though perhaps unduly severe 
estimate of his ministry in Barking. The following seems to me, 
as I re-read it after many years, to be both just and discriminating: 


As a Bishop he unquestionably worked hard: he was at all 
times ready to endure personal inconvenience, and never shirked 
duty: but his sarcastic tongue and irritable disposition hurried 
him into many indiscretions, and it is certain that the best men 
of the diocese, clergy and laity, regarded him as a deplorably 
inadequate bishop. Yet he was respected for his complete free- 
dom from unreality. He made no claim to be better than he 
was, and frankly acknowledged his blunders. ‘Henson,’ he 
observed to me after an unfortunate episode at a Diocesan Con- 
ference in S. Albans, ‘I’m running you close in the réle of Ven- 
fant terrible of the diocese.’ Personally I liked him, and I think 
that he liked me. But he seemed to me the most absolutely mis- 
placed man I have ever met. He shone in conversation: his 
power of felicitous quotation was remarkable, and as an after- 
dinner speaker I have rarely met his superior. He was fond of 
young men, as I judge, and made himself exceedingly affable 
to them, but his lack of devotion gravely offended those who 
were sincere and spiritual. His dislike of the ‘new criticism’ 
was almost fanatical, yet it never seemed to arise from his reli- 
gious convictions, but from his strong sense of the unwarrant- 
able assumptions of the critics. 


My Journal records a visit which I paid to Barking on Septem- 
ber 1st, 1888, when I was still considering whether I should 
accept appointment: 


I spent the whole morning with Lawley discussing the subject, 
and in the afternoon, I went to Barking. The town seems 
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sufficiently poor and squalid. The Church has a fine tower. It 
is a large, mutilated building, capable of seating a considerable 
congregation. Theoldlady who showed the place was communica- 
tive. I assumed utter ignorance of the parish, and was informed 
of the Vicar’s failure, and approaching departure. I asked her 
if she had any idea as to who his successor would be. ‘Yes, sir, 
they do say that Mr. ’Enson from East London is comin’; we 
have good accounts of him: they say his whole heart is in his 
work. I hope it’s true indeed for we want that here.’ She sub- 
sequently stated, much to that gentleman’s surprise, that Mr. 
Henson was the oldest member of the College, and would there- 
fore take the living. I gravely expressed the hope that the 
people would not be disappointed in their new vicar, and took 
my departure. 


I noticed as I walked through the parish a number of Dissenting 
chapels. Barking was full of Dissenters as I was destined to realize 
to my cost. 

Among these were many Plymouth Brethren, divided into three 
sections. My boyish dislike of that sect was renewed and 
strengthened. Moreover, my zealous defence of the Establish- 
ment did not commend nie to its avowed and not too scrupulous 
opponents, and my insistence on the Apostolic origin and unique 
authority of an episcopally ordained ministry, which in spite of 
persistent doubts I did not scruple to affirm, could not but be 
offensive to the non-episcopal denominations and especially to 
their ministers. Indeed I must have puzzled them. They were 
attracted and repelled at the same time, and never quite clear 
as to my real religious position. While I had no liking for what 
was called ‘Ritualism’, rather despising it as feminine and 
frivolous, and so far could count on the approval of Protestants 
of every description, I was openly opposed to Biblical literalism 
or, as it is now called, ‘Fundamentalism’, and thus conflicted 
sharply with the Bibliolatrous habit of popular English religion. 
Moreover my view of the Reformation, as but an episode, though 
an important one, in ecclesiastical history, roused the gravest 
suspicions. 

There was friction, and occasional open conflict, but, as I 
review the years which I spent in Barking, these form a petty 
feature in the retrospect. The parishioners as a whole received 
me with astonishing kindness, and there soon grew up between 
me and the Church folk a relation which could hardly be truly 
described as other than one of personal affection. They accepted 
my leadership, condoned my blunders, supported my efforts. 
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When I became the object of denunciation and abuse, they stood 
by me with unfaltering confidence, and to this day they have 
retained with generous kindness the memory of my ministry 
among them. Certainly it was mainly owing to their steadfastness 
and affection that my life in Barking, though disfigured by grave 
personal failures, and shadowed by many anxieties, was genuinely 
happy. Throughout my seven years in Barking I enjoyed the 
advantage of devoted and efficient colleagues, and most of such 
success as attached to our labours must in equity be ascribed to 
them. But I was the leader, and as is usual with leaders gained 
a wholly disproportionate share of the credit. 

My work was greatly assisted by an arrangement suggested 
_ by Lord William Cecil, Rector of Hatfield, by which his parish 
was linked with mine. Hatfield gave, and Barking received, to 
the advantage of both. From time to time I visited Hatfield in 
order to explain the character and extent of my parochial needs, 
and thus I came into personal contact with the great Lord 
Salisbury. He was not wholly unacquainted with my name, for 
he also had been a Fellow of All Souls, and was now an Honorary 
Fellow of the college. He had expressed warm approval of the 
Laymen’s League. When, in 1895, my health broke down, Lord 
Salisbury nominated me to the incumbency of the Hospital at 
Ilford of which he was Master, and he was always a generous 
supporter of my work. In 1900 it was from Lord Salisbury that I 
received nomination to the Canonry of Westminster with the 
annexed Rectory of S. Margaret’s. Thus the effect of the adoption 
of Barking by Hatfield had important influence on my career. 
It also brought me a friendship with Lord William Cecil which 
continued to the end of his life. 

Nor may I omit from my assets the unfailing assistance which 
came to me from my friends at All Souls. They helped me gener- 
ously, in some cases by gifts of money, in others by giving lectures 
at the Men’s Institute, and always by a kindly interest which 
went far to save me from the depressing isolation which so often 
shadows the life of the clergy in large industrial parishes. The 
audiences which came to listen to Sir William Anson, or Pro- 
fessor A. V. Dicey, or Sir Charles Oman, or Professor S. R. 
Gardiner, or Sir Thomas Raleigh, or Cosmo Lang, then at the 
start of the brilliant career which would culminate in the Primacy, 
not to mention many others, were not numerous, but they were 
not unappreciative, nor was the effect of their lectures unimpor- 
tant. These visits of Oxford friends brought to me refreshment 
and a salutary exhilaration. My colleagues, who lived with me in 
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the vicarage, enjoyed them hardly less than I. They loom large 
in my memories of those strenuous years. 

I certainly brought to my task as Vicar of Barking an appallingly 
inadequate equipment of knowledge and experience, but I was 
not wholly unprepared. My early familiarity with Puritan litera- 
ture had built in my mind a stern and lofty conception of pastoral 
work. My intimacy with Lawley and Donaldson in Bethnal 
Green had made me familiar with the working of a modern parish, 
but I did not owe anything to the usual text-books. It is literally 
true that Baxter’s Reformed Pastor and Autobiography gave 
colour and direction to my efforts. Preaching and discipline were 
the twin foundations of my parochial policy. I was much im- 
pressed by some words of an old Dissenter, with whom I fell into 
conversation. I asked him why he refused to attend the parish 
church. This was his reply: ‘I have no personal quarrel with the 
Church of England, but what I say is this, When a man becomes 
a Christian, he ought to join a Church.’ He had disclosed the main 
root of such dissent as is genuinely religious. The Established 
Church did not impress seriously-minded men, who studied the 
New Testament, and desired to be such Christians as it described, 
as a Church at all. It was no more than a part, perhaps a useful 
and even indispensable part, of the established system of English 
Government, but it was not a living society of believers, a home of 
souls, a real Church. I determined that I would try to remove 
this impression by making the parish church the centre of paro- 
chial religion, the visible meeting place of Christ’s disciples, a 
living Church. 

The difficulty of my task would not be found only among 
Dissenters, as a trivial incident made clear to me. The church- 
wardens had undertaken to show me the registers, and the fine 
Caroline communion plate in the parish chest, and to explain 
their system of managing parochial business. As we entered the 
church a strong smell of escaping gas caused me to ask why they 
had not called in the services of a gasfitter. ‘We have had Mr. 
several times,’ was the reply, ‘but he can’t find out where 
the gas escapes.’ ‘Is there no other gasfitter in the parish?’ I 
asked. ‘Yes,’ they replied, ‘but he is an atheist, and Mr. is 
an excellent churchman, and a regular communicant, and, 
besides, he has always had the church work, and it would give 
great offence, if he were not employed.’ ‘But,’ I rejoined, ‘we 
want a competent gasfitter for this job, not an incompetent 
saint. For Heaven’s sake send for the atheist.’ They were 
startled, perhaps scandalized, but they acquiesced. The atheist 
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came, and the nuisance was ended. His technical efficiency was 
as clear as his theology was unsound. This temper of stupid 
bigotry, on the one side, was fully matched by ignorant fanaticism, 
on the other. The combination created a practical problem which 
might well have baffled a larger experience and a wiser judgement 
than mine. 

It must be remembered that the years of my ministry in 
Barking coincided with a period of much public controversy, and 
that my situation made it impossible for me to ignore the fact. 
Apart from any personal predilections I was coerced by a develop- 
ing pressure of pastoral responsibility. The publication of Lux 
Mundi and Robert Elsmere in 1888, and Driver’s epoch-making 
Introduction in 1891 stirred a wave of theological controversy 
throughout the country, and did not leave Barking unmoved. 
I had made it clear where my own sympathies lay, for I had 
already introduced the use of the Revised Version at the lectern, 
and expounded its far-reaching significance in classes and ser- 
mons. The Bishop Suffragan (Blomfield) remonstrated and the 
Bishop of the Diocese (Claughton) shook his head, but within the 
parish the innovation was generally welcomed. It was, indeed, 
neither illegal nor impolitic. In 1890 the Lincoln Judgment was 
pronounced to the dismay of Protestant Anglicans. It sanctioned 
the ceremonial use which obtained in Barking. There followed 
in 1892 the Conference at Grindelwald at which intercommunion 
with Protestant non-Anglicans took place, and another spate of 
controversy was occasioned. When Lord Halifax visited the 
Pope in 1895 in the course of an earnest effort to secure from the 
Head of the Roman Church some recognition of English Orders, 
Protestant sentiment was violently stirred. The Papal pronounce- 
ment in the ‘Apostolic Letter’ Ad Anglos offended the self- 
respect of English Christians generally, and when it was followed 
by a categorical condemnation of Anglican Ordinations, the 
ancient and never long inactive conflict with Rome flared up in a 
considerable outburst of controversial literature. The closing 
years of the nineteenth century were marked by the Protestant 
agitation in which Sir William Harcourt was the political leader, 
and John Kensit the popular spokesman and ‘martyr’. Barking 
was too near to London to escape the general excitement, too 
religiously divided not to feel direct concern with the issues in 
debate. My opinion was sought by many who were perplexed, or 
indignant, or spiritually troubled. I could not turn a deaf ear to 
the appeals of my own parishioners, and I exerted myself to make 
clear, as best I could, what the Church of England essentially is, 
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and what is its significance in divided Christendom. Inevitably 
I became a controversial figure. Moreover, religion apart, the 
time was acutely controversial. 

In 1889 London was convulsed by the great Dockers’ Strike in 
which Barking, itself a riverside parish, could not but be keenly 
interested. In 1890 General Booth published his In Darkest England, 
which appealed powerfully to the troubled social conscience of the 
nation, and raised economic questions of great perplexity. 

Into this controversy also I was carried by my position as 
vicar of an industrial parish, by my known interest in social 
questions, and by my deep sympathy with the sorrows and 
hardships of the poor. Two circumstances affected my attitude 
and hindered me from sharing the popular feeling. I disliked the 
Salvation Army,and I distrusted the Trade Unions. The one seemed 
to me inconsistent with historic Christianity, and the other 
appeared to conflict with personal liberty. 

The Salvation Army had long been established in Barking, and, 
when I came to the parish, the local branch was commanded by 
a lady, generally called Captain Polly. She was a thoroughly 
good and devoted woman, for whom I formed a high regard. 
My first personal encounter with her was in my own study. She 
had called at the vicarage on some charitable errand, we had a 
‘heart to heart’ talk. As she was about to leave, she said, ‘Do you 
know, Vicar, what we call you in the Army?’ ‘I cannot imagine,’ 
I replied, ‘but I hope nothing very unkind.’ ‘Oh no,’ she said. 
“We call you Saul the Persecutor, and we pray that you may 
become Paul the Apostle.’ ‘That is indeed kind of you,’ was my 
reply. ‘I am really grateful for your prayers.’ Captain Polly 
left the parish, and I lost sight of her. Later I was told that she 
had been sent to India, and had died there. She was a good 
Christian woman, whom I remember with respect. 

On New Year’s Day, 1891, I attended a meeting in the City 
Temple, and heard General Booth expound his social scheme. 
Perhaps there is more prejudice than justice in the impression 
recorded in my Journal: 


The ‘General’ is a medium-sized man with a sharp Jewish 
face, and a plentiful crop of grey hair both on head and chin. 
His speech gave me a very poor opinion of his intellect. He does 
not seem mentally competent to grasp the problem he aspires 
to solve. He has the demagogue’s knack of coining delusive 
phrases. Generally he sank still lower in my estimation. 


First impressions are always interesting, but they are often 
unjust and misleading. 
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Some forty years later,in 1935, I wrote in The Bishoprick a careful 
review of Mr. St. John Ervine’s life of General Booth. The fol- 
lowing extract expresses my final estimate of that remarkable 
man: 


Still, when we have given due allowance to the shadows on his career, 
no just man will question its essential greatness. Viewed as a whole, 
William Booth’s life disclosed an extraordinary character which gives 
its possessor a secure place among the benefactors of mankind. His 
courage, persistence, endurance, and self-dedication to his cause mark 
him out as belonging to the heroic type. If he may not be numbered 
with the Saints, none can dispute his right to a place among the Martyrs. 
He had many faults; he made many blunders; he was neither chivalrous 
nor consistent; but his passionate love for souls, which was the govern- 
ing motive of his life from boyhood to old age, was unselfish and sincere, 
and, in his redemptive crusade, he never flinched before opposition. 
The record of his labours almost exceeds belief, and when it is remem- 
bered that all through his life he was harassed and handicapped by 
illness and financial worry, that record becomes almost sublime. His 
noble appearance, at once picturesque and venerable, was the worthy 
expression of a spiritual ambition which was exalted, indestructible, and 
without limit. It was to the credit of the English people that they 
divined his quality, and gave him unstinted honour. At the end of his 
life he was everywhere accepted as a national figure, and every kind of 
public honour was heaped upon him. It was, I think, regrettable that 
he was not granted the crowning homage of a grave in Westminster 
Abbey. 


My relations with organized ‘Labour’ in Barking were never 
cordial, but it would certainly be untrue to describe them as in 
any unworthy or offensive sense hostile. They were notably 
improved by three factors which attracted considerable attention 
outside the parish—the gatherings in the vicarage garden on 
Sunday afternoons during the summer months, the annual ser- 
mons to working men in the parish church when the committee 
of the Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ Union chose the text, 
and the exertions of the parochial clergy to relieve the distress 
caused by the bitter winter of 1895-6. 

In connexion with the first it must be remembered that Barking 
did not then possess the ample and efficient social equipment 
which it now enjoys. When, therefore, I opened the garden on 
Sunday afternoons and asked the town band to assist, I was 
really meeting a general demand. Nor did my visitors resent the 
short service and address which formed part of the arrangement. 
On the contrary, these became extremely popular. I formed a 
committee of working men to have control of everything except 
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the preaching, which was my own task. They worked with 
enthusiasm, fashioned a pulpit for me and benches for my hearers 
with their own hands, and, indeed, were ubiquitous and efficient. 
On fine days, the number of visitors was considerable, and they 
mainly consisted of men and youths, the very persons whose 
absence from the congregations in S. Margaret’s caused me so 
much distress. I used to say jokingly that I governed my parish 
from the vicarage garden. The situation permitted the preacher a 
range of subjects and a freedom of treatment which were unattain- 
able in the parish pulpit. A friendly spirit grew up, and I came to 
have personal acquaintance with many whom I should never 
otherwise have met. It is a curious illustration of the Sabbatarian 
sentiment which then dominated a large section of the religious 
public that I received many letters of abusive denunciation for 
introducing the ‘thin edge’ of Sunday desecration by allowing a 
band to play in the gardens on Sundays! One postcard lingers in 
my memory, for its clear and pithy message. ‘You are dancing to 
hell with your people at your heels,’ said the anonymous writer. 

All these general controversies—Disestablishment, the New 
Criticism, Ritualism, the economic problem raised by the Dock 
Strike, General Booth’s In Darkest England—were eagerly followed 
in Barking, and could not be ignored by its vicar without loss of 
influence, and, I cannot but think, failure of duty. Men are very 
differently constituted, and I cannot pretend to be temperamen- 
tally well disposed towards acquiescence in procedures which 
appear to me impolitic, or irrational, or unjust. 

As I recall those years of conflict, the fact that stands out most 
clearly in my retrospect is the impressive absence of ill-feeling 
and bitterness in the parish as a whole. I was indeed subjected 
from time to time to copious and sometimes bitter denunciation 
in the local and ‘religious’ newspapers, but these had little effect 
on the parishioners. It is certainly the case that my position in 
the parish grew steadily stronger, and when, after seven years, I 
found it necessary to retire from a work which was plainly too 
much for my physical powers, my decision evoked expressions of 
regret from all sections of the people. Undoubtedly this argued 
more generosity on their part than merit on mine, but it was the 
fact, and cannot be omitted from an honest record of my ministry. 


3. ILFORD 


My health began to fail under the strain to which I was sub- 


jecting it. My Journal contains ominously frequent mention of 
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incapacitating headaches. My family and friends protested, but 
I was obstinate, and would not be persuaded. Influenza was 
more effective than their kindly pressures. In April, 18093, after 
I had come through a specially severe attack, Henry Wakeman 
asked me to be his guest at Badenweiler in the Black Forest, 
where he was about to stay after his winter’s sojourn at Davos. 
After some restful weeks in that invigorating air and delightful 
country, and always cheered and strengthened by the affectionate 
comradeship of my host, I returned to Barking, and was again 
immersed in strenuous work. 

About this time considerable excitement was caused in the 
district by the announcement that the Chaplain of S. Mary’s 
Hospital in Ilford had been received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. He had made himself conspicuous by the ‘advanced’ 
character of the services which he conducted in the Hospital 
Chapel, and now his secession seemed to confirm the popular 
Protestant belief that Ritualism is but a half-way house to Rome. 

The Bishop requested me to take temporary charge of the 
chapel services, and to moderate the ceremonial use. It occurred 
to him that the temporary arrangement might be made perma- 
nent. If Lord Salisbury, as Master and Patron of the Hospital, 
would appoint me to the Chaplaincy, I could resign the too-heavy 
charge of Barking, and the Hospital in Ilford would be secured 
against disorder. In fact, the Bishop designed to ‘kill two birds 
with one shot’. His project must have leaked out, for on July 
28th the Essex Times published, to my surprise and annoyance, 
a rumour that I was about to leave Barking. Inserted in my 
Journal I find the following letter to Lord Salisbury which needs 
no comment: 

My Lord, 

I have just received from the Bishop, acting with your Lordship’s 
authority, a proposal that I should accept the Chaplaincy at Ilford. 
Permit me at once to return to you my sincere thanks for a mark of 
confidence which I greatly value. 

Before, however, definitely accepting the Chaplaincy, I conceive it 
to be my duty to lay before your Lordship a clear statement of the view 
of the office which I hold, and which would undoubtedly affect my con- 
duct as Chaplain. It does not seem to me the Chaplain’s duty to set 
himself to gather a congregation from the neighbouring parishes, nor 
do I think it desirable that he should do so. No doubt a congregation 
may gather apart from any effort of the Chaplain, but this is a different 
matter, which can hardly be reasonably resented under all the circum- 


stances. 
If I accept the office, I desire that your Lordship should know that 
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I do so with the object of finding that leisure for study and literary 
work which it is vain to seek in a great parish like Barking. I venture 
to think that this object corresponds better with the distinctive charac- 
ter of the chaplaincy than the predominantly congregational system 
which has apparently obtained in recent years. This may not, however, 
be your Lordship’s opinion, and I do nct think it desirable for many 
reasons that the chaplain should be at cross-purposes with the Master 
of the Hospital. 

Further, I cannot see my way to leave Barking before October. It 
will be practically impossible for my successor to be appointed before 
All Souls Day, and I am very loth to inflict upon the parish the weak- 
ness and strain of a long vacancy. I am, however, quite willing to 
undertake immediate responsibility for the Chapel services, indeed, 
I have at the Bishop’s request borne that responsibility for some weeks 
past. I have ascertained that the Bishop would have no objection to 
this arrangement, and, in view of the works proceeding at Barking, I 
cannot consider it right to omit any precaution which could mitigate 
the inevitable shock of change. 

I much regret, my Lord, that I should find myself compelled to 
inflict a long leiter on you when naturally your Lordship’s time is more 
than filled with affairs of State, but I do not feel myself free to accept 
the Chaplaincy until I have,.as far as I can, laid my mind open to your 
Lordship. 

Permit me, my Lord, to add my sincere congratulations on the re- 
markable result of the Election, and to express the hope that, by the 
blessing of the Almighty, you may be enabled to carry on the govern- 
ment of the empire for many years to come. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


Lord Salisbury approved my conception of the Chaplain’s 
obligation, and agreed that I should enter on my new duties in 
October, 1895. Accordingly I resigned the benefice of Barking, and 
was instituted to the ncumbency or chaplaincy of the little ancient 
Hospital of S. Mary and S. Thomas of Canterbury at Ilford. To 
this the Bishop soon added the position of Rural Dean of South 
Barking, and thus gave me official precedence in the district. 

My re-election to a Fellowship at All Souls secured to me for 
a period of seven years a foothold in the University, and thus 
facilitated my purpose of serious reading. My general practice 
was to spend most of my weekdays in college, and my week-ends 
at Ilford, where my obligations were limited to the Sunday ser- 
vices, and to the oversight of a small body of Alms Folk. 

At the end of the summer of 1896 my elder sister died at Broad- 
stairs. My father, now an aged man, was much distressed, and 
partly to divert his thoughts, I persuaded him to visit me at the 
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Hospital with my stepmother. Hardly had he arrived before he 
contracted a chill from which he never recovered. He died in my 
house on my birthday, November 8th, 1896, while I was in Oxford 
preaching to the University. When I returned home late that 
evening I was told that his last words were those which had 
formed the text of my sermon—' Jesus Christ ts the same, yesterday, 
and to-day, yea, and for ever.’ That text has always appealed to 
me. Indeed I may say of it what Dean Stanley, a greater preacher 
than I, was accustomed to say of the not dissimilar text in the 
t1gth Psalm, ‘I see that all things come to an end, but Thy command- 
ment 1s exceeding broad,’ that it is my favourite text. 

My father’s death disclosed the confusion of his affairs. The 
sale of his property at Broadstairs did little more than pay off 
the mortgages, leaving very little for my stepmother and younger 
sister to live on. I invited them to join houses with me, and 
fortunately for me, they consented. Until my marriage in 1902, 
those admirable ladies not only made my home comfortable, but 
threw themselves into my interests and works with superb 
unselfishness. I cannot overstate my debt to them at Ilford and 
afterwards for awhile at Westminster. It was not merely that they 
set me free from the meticulous distractions of domesticity, but 
also they assisted my work in many ways, not least by mitigating 
the disadvantage which must in some measure shadow the pastoral 
ministry of an unmarried parson. Their well-merited popularity 
did something to make amends for my characteristic defects. 

As I recall the five years (1895-1900) of my ministry at Ilford, 
and read the Journal which records them, I can see that they 
were years of critical importance in the development of my per- 
sonal religion, and in the shaping of my public career. 

With the cessation of the immediate pressures of parochial 
duty, I could review my ministry in Barking and appraise its 
character. My assumptions, my methods, my achievements now 
were brought under calm and candid criticism. I began to ‘take 
my own measure’. I had to acknowledge that in a degree, which 
it was humbling to admit, I had myself been largely responsible 
for my failures. It would indeed be affectation to pretend that my 
retrospect was altogether humiliating. Much had failed, but 
something had been done, and much had been learned. The 
larger and longer experience of later years would confirm the 
lessons of that earliest phase. I do not think it is excessive to say 
that notwithstanding the change of mind which I must describe, 
the type and temper of my later ministry were determined by 
those strenuous years in Barking. 
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My ministry in Barking had been ordered on the episcopalian 
theory, which the Tractarians had formulated with such effect 
that it had become the grand postulate of the prevailing type of 
Oxford Churchmanship. Controversy with Liberationists, Papists, 
and ‘Ritualists’ had sharpened the outlines, and emphasized the 
implications of that theory. Naturally, I was regarded as a 
thorough-going Anglo-Catholic. But there were three factors 
which mitigated the logical severity of my attitude, and finally 
compelled its abandonment. (i) I cherished the ideal of National 
Christianity implicit in the Establishment. (ii) I disliked and 
despised the lawless ceremonialism of the ‘Ritualists’. (iii) I had 
definitely accepted the ‘Modernist’ treatment of the Bible as it 
was attractively expressed by the leading Oxford teachers. My 
change of opinion was frankly stated in several publications 
during my residence in Ilford, and became widely known when 
early in my career in Westminster I preached in the Abbey the 
course of sermons afterwards published in the volume Godly 
Union and Concord. 

The circumstances in which I entered on my new office as 
Incumbent or Chaplain of the Hospital in Ilford could not but 
emphasize the controversial reputation which I had already been 

‘so unfortunate as to acquire. 

I had come to the Hospital in the first instance at the Bishop’s 
request for the express purpose of putting an end to divers 
ceremonial eccentricities which had aroused public notice, and I 
carried out my mission with promptitude and vigour. The vest- 
ments were laid aside, incense ceased, and the statue of the 
Virgin Mary with lighted tapers before it, which had given a 
definitely Roman appearance to the Chapel, was banished. 
Inevitably I was immersed in the conflict with ‘ Ritualism’ which 
was then at its height. The older and deeper controversy with 
Rome was forced on me by the proselytizing ardour of the local 
Roman clergy. 

Reserving for a later chapter some account of the controversies 
which have filled much, probably too much, of my life, I may 
here point out three consequences which followed from the Roman 
controversy in Ilford: 


(i) It brought the Hospital into public knowledge with the 
result that the congregations in the Hospital Chapel became 
inconveniently crowded. In spite of the intention which I had 
confessed to Lord Salisbury before accepting appointment to the 
chaplaincy, I found myself committed to the charge of a consider- 
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able congregation. Preaching became my regular task. Perhaps 
the circumstance that my sermons were no longer conditioned by 
parochial requirements, made the pulpit in Ilford a good prepara- 
tion for the more important pulpits in Westminster which I 
should soon be called to serve. 

(ii) My reputation as an opponent of Roman claims had another, 
and rather embarrassing effect. Parents appealed to me to dis- 
suade their children from ‘going over’ to Rome; and some of the 
local incumbents began to send me their wavering parishioners. 
Doubters began to write to me for counsel, and I found myself 
threatened with a formidable obstacle to my private reading. 
I soon perceived that, unless I ‘put my foot down’, the Hospital 
Chapel would degenerate into what the seventeenth century called 
a ‘scruple-shop’. Moreover, I have always regarded proselytizing 
with great dislike. It is rarely candid, often unscrupulous, and 
sometimes consciously unfair. When adolescents are concerned, 
it has ever seemed to me particularly mean and injurious. Tem- 
perament is far more influential than argument in determining 
religious allegiance. Christ’s words to the Pharisees are as relevant 
to Christians as to the Pharisees to whom they were addressed, 
‘Woe unto you! For ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; 
and when he 1s become so ye make him twofold more a son of hell 
than yourselves.’ With regard to one youth who was sent to me by 
his father, I find in my Journal the following passage. It may 
serve to disclose my mind on proselytizing: 


At 11 a.m. I preached on ‘Hindrances’, going a little out of 
my way to speak of the difficulty which some people found in 
recognizing the sacred character of our poor Church of England. 
I did this with a view to my Romanizing youth, who, however, 
did not make his appearance. He came to me later in the day, 
having been to Mass, and apparently being conscientiously 
opposed to attending any more Anglican services! This I sus- 
pect is a direct counsel of Father I was very kind to 
Lionel, but pointed out that he could hardly reach a just deci- 
sion on the Church of England, if he surrendered himself in 
advance to the Church of Rome. I have little doubt that the 
lad will go into the Papist net, and as little that he will rend 
his way out of it after a while. But into what species of net he 
will then fall, I have grave doubts. At 16, Romanism is irre- 
sistible; at 25, it is suspicious; at 30, it is impossible; and 
finally its shadow darkens every other version of Christianity. 


My situation as suspected and controversial went far to deter- 
mine the character of my preaching and the publication of my 
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sermons. The first were rarely directly controversial but rather 
didactic, the last was designed to provide something which might 
be described as a personal apology. I wanted to lead the appre- 
hensive and half resentful congregation in the Hospital Chapel 
away from the exasperating trivialities of ceremonial conflict to 
the deeper matters of religion, which ceremonial conflict ever 
tends to obscure and even pervert, and I wanted to provide those 
who were really anxious to understand my personal beliefs and 
conceptions of pastorate with some more trustworthy information 
than what might be garnered from gossip and newspaper corres- 
pondence. These I had ever ignored, and indeed throughout my 
life I have never taken notice of merely personal attacks, though 
in the case of few men can they have been more frequent or more 
unscrupulous. 

(iii) As one of the Rural Deans I became a member of the inner 
circle of diocesan clergy, who might almost be described as the 
Bishop’s standing council. The Bishop of S. Albans (Dr. Festing) 
made me one of his honorary chaplains, and was good enough to 
treat me with confidence. I became warmly attached to the 
Bishop Suffragan of Colchester (Dr. Johnson), and thus acquired 
an unusually close acquaintance with the questions and problems 
which shadow episcopal office. I attended the Diocesan Confer- 
ences with dutiful regularity, and took some share in their debates. 
On one occasion I was much chaffed by my seniors when an old 
lady who had come to witness the proceedings of a Conference, in 
which I played a conspicuous part, was heard to ask a clerical 
friend, ‘Who ts that nice-looking boy who makes such good speeches?’ 
I was frequently invited to preach in London and in the country, 
and though I refused as many invitations as possible, I could not 
refuse all. 

Occasionally I wrote articles and reviews in order thus to 
supplement my slender professional income, but journalism does 
not come easy to me. For the work of reviewing books, I suspect 
that I am temperamentally ill-fitted, being too conscientious not 
to read carefully the volumes which I proposed to examine, and 
too keenly interested in their contents or in their authors not to 
disclose my personal preferences. When, later in my career, I 
could have made money with my pen, I had an insurmountable 
objection to the combination of spiritual office and money-making. 
The clergyman’s work is a ‘whole-time’ job, and nothing less than 
hard necessity can in my judgment justify him in bestowing 
time and strength on any other. If he beso gifted, or so fortunate, 
as to garner wealth from his writing and speaking, he should 
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regard the money as hardly other than trust money to be expended 
on suitable public objects. 

In July, 1896, I started work on the two Dissertations required 
for the degree of B.D. After refusing my proposed subject 
(‘Social influence of the Church in the early Middle Ages’) as not 
fairly coming within the description of ‘critical or dogmatic 
theology’, Dr. Ince accepted the following for the two disser- 
tations: 


(i) Apostolic discipline as illustrated by S. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Corinthians. 

(ii) The influence of critical theory on the interpretation and 
authority of Holy Scripture. 


My original subject had caused me to start reading the Epistles 
of S. Gregory in the Codrington Library, and I became so inter- 
ested that I read them through, and made careful notes. 

Under the date July 13th, 1896, I find in my Journal the 
following: 


All my plans turned upside down by the stink of an old cess- 
pool! The filth dug out from the foundations of the Common 
Room, and piled in the Quad. toawait removal during the night, 
according to the municipal bye-laws, rendered the College unfit 
for human habitation. So I wired home, and went to Broad- 
stairs. Having deposited my bag at Victoria, I walked to West- 
minster, and lunched with Frere. Gore came in, a trifle dis- 
composed by a Chapter Meeting, and I talked with him for half 
an hour. He approved of my subjects for the B.D. Disserta- 
tions. 


In Broadstairs I gained fresh air and time for undisturbed 
reflection. My Journal includes a curious and candid essay in 
self-revealing egotism. I reviewed my career, and set down in 
the record the conflicts to which it had committed me, the adver- 
saries whose opposition I had provoked, and the affirmations which 
I had been led to formulate and defend. Conflicts, adversaries, 
affirmations were menacingly numerous. The essay brought me 
to the sensible conclusion that I had fallen into the blunder of an 
excessive diffusion of my energies, had too freely multiplied my 
interests, and, in fact, ‘had too many irons in the fire’. Clearly 
the necessity of the time was for me concentration and rigorous 
self-limitation. That necessity was emphasized by the circum- 
stances into which I was about to come. 


CHAPTER III 


I. WESTMINSTER 


HAD come to All Souls for the annual election of Fellows on 
November 2nd, when I received the following letter from the 
Prime Minister: 
Foreign Office, October 30th, Igoo. 
Dear Mr. Henson, 

Her Majesty allows me to ask you whether you will accept the 
Canonry of Westminster Abbey which is vacant by the transference of 
Canon Robinson to the stall which was occupied by Canon Furse. 
I should be very glad if you saw your way to the acceptance of this 
appointment as it will give you a wider and more influential audience 
as a preacher. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
SALISBURY. 
I replied as follows: 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s letter of October 
30th conveying Her Majesty’s gracious proposal that I should accept 
the vacant Canonry at Westminster Abbey. After careful considera- 
tion, I conceive it to be my duty to do so, and in announcing that 
decision to your Lordship, I desire to add my thanks for your Lordship’s 
kindness. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


The Prime Minister had emphasized the importance of the 
Canonry, which carried with it the Rectorship of S. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, as giving me ‘a wider and more influential audience’ 
as a preacher. Mr. J. G. Talbot, the junior Burgess of Oxford 
University, who lived in Great College Street, then still largely 
composed of private residences, wrote to me in glowing terms of 
my new position: 


You have, indeed, a great place to fill, probably (short of the highest) 
there are none greater in the English Church—with the double duty of 
ministering to an important congregation (with a few really poor 


people), and of taking part in the worship of the Abbey, for which I see 
you share my enthusiasm. 


The parochial population had almost disappeared, being thrust 
out by public buildings and commercial offices, but the pulpit of 
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S. Margaret’s had become greatly distinguished during the 
incumbency of Canon Farrar, afterwards Dean of Canterbury. 
It was rather a terrifying prospect to follow so eminent a preacher, 
but the public importance of S. Margaret’s had rapidly declined 
under Dr. Farrar’s immediate successors, and, when I became 
Rector, the finances of the church were in a bad way. 

That I was destined to be a preacher had been present in my 
mind even in childhood, when it disclosed itself rather startlingly 
in an episode which our old nurse was fond of relating. She told 
how on one occasion I broke in on the company in the drawing- 
room at Vale Villa clothed in my nightshirt (pyjamas were then 
unknown) and, in this quasi-clerical attire, delivered a sermon, 
and how I was speedily removed by my mother in a spate of 
kisses and prophecies! The experience of later life is apt to 
exaggerate the trivialities of childhood, and to read into them a 
meaning and an importance to which indeed they have no valid 
title. Even so, they have a curious interest which exempts them 
from the oblivion in which the graver happenings of life are often 
immersed. Now, as a man of thirty-seven, with right of access 
to two famous pulpits, I had perforce to determine on what lines 
and in what spirit I would address myself to the preacher’s task. 
The lines had been already laid down, and the spirit had already 
been revealed. In Westminster, both in the Abbey and in S. 
Margaret’s, I came into a tradition which was uniquely national 
and tolerant. The Abbey was the very symbol and summary of 
English history. There the famous monarchy of England was 
presented in the pathos of royal tombs, and in the proud pageantry 
of royal coronations. In S. Margaret’s the House of Commons 
had its spiritual home, where the Speaker customarily worshipped, 
and whither on suitable occasions he led the illustrious assembly 
over ‘which he presided. With the national tradition thus im- 
pressively displayed I found myself in entire and enthusiastic 
agreement. Dean Stanley in the Abbey, and Canon Farrar in 
S. Margaret’s, had linked the great churches in the public mind 
with religious tolerance and theological liberty. With this 
tradition also I heartily accorded. I resolved that I too would 
stand for a national Christianity which was religiously inclusive 
and theologically liberal. 

Accordingly, I determined to take the earliest opportunity for 
making clear what would be the tone and tenour of my preaching 
by repudiating publicly what appeared to me to be the two main 
obstacles to such a version of national Christianity as West- 
minster ought to present—the exclusive ecclesiastical claim based 
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on the Tractarian theory of Episcopacy, and the irrational 
‘Bibliolatry’ (‘Fundamentalism’) of popular Protestantism. It 
followed, perhaps inevitably, that I was again the centre of 
vehement controversy, on the right hand and on the left. 

Here, perhaps, it may be well to describe the society into which, 
as Canon of Westminster, I was now admitted. To speak first of 
the Dean. Dr. Bradley, the successor and close personal friend of 
Dean Stanley, was then presiding over the collegiate foundation. 
He was a fine scholar and a divine of liberal views, whose church- 
manship was of a type which had already become old-fashioned, 
and was on the way to becoming obsolete, but which was un- 
doubtedly approved by cultivated men, and probably still com- 
mands wide acceptance among the more educated Anglican laity. 
He had held the Deanery for nineteen years, and was now nearing 
the end of his career. His appearance was venerable; his manners 
courtly; his speech urbane except when he was displeased, when 
it could be severe and even sarcastic. From the first he was 
extremely kind to me, calling me playfully ‘his little boy’, and I 
became greatly attached to him. Only once did he speak with 
something less than his habitual kindness, and that was when I 
had the temerity to ask him to lend me a book from his library. 
The form of his visage was changed: I expected a rebuke for my 
audacity. But he relented, and gave me only a word of salutary 
counsel, which I have always remembered, and, alas! never fol- 
lowed. ‘Take the advice of an old man,’ he said, ‘never lend books 
to any one. They are never returned, and you may lose both your 
books and their friendship.’ I have not followed the Dean’s advice, 
and my library painfully affirms its wisdom. 

The Sub-Dean was Dr. Robinson Duckworth, whose connexion 
with Westminster was by far the longest of all. He had held his 
canonry when Stanley reigned, and he used to tell me much that 
was curious and interesting about that great man. Duckworth’slong 
association with the Court was attested by an impressive display 
of decorations which on public occasions were seen to advantage 
on his ample person. I used to call him scoffingly ‘Belisarius’, 
having a particular dislike of decorations and medals on clergy- 
men. When he died, I received from him as a legacy the Dresden 
clock which had belonged to Dean Stanley; and, when Dean 
Bradley passed away, I was able to purchase, through the kindly 
assistance of the Clerk of the Works, Mr. Thomas Wright, the ink- 
stained table which had belonged to Dean Stanley, and is often 
seen in his photographs. These relics of the famous Dean are 
among my most treasured possessions. 
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The canons were Wilberforce, Gore, and Robinson. All were 
men of considerable distinction, but curiously different. Wilber- 
force almost rivalled Farrar as a popular preacher. Farrar was 
the better educated and the more widely read. He had been at 
once the most popular and the most criticized of Anglican 
preachers. A persistent but unmerited suspicion of doctrinal 
unsoundness alienated the most orthodox Churchmen. The 
exuberance of his rhetoric offended fastidious hearers. But the 
multitude of church-goers devoured his books, and crowded to 
his sermons. It would, perhaps, be true to say that his wide 
learning and genuine intellectual power were obscured, rather 
than commended, by the Asiatic richness of his literary style, 
and the purple rhetoric of his preaching. Wilberforce had greater 
natural fluency and the more attractive personality. 

Very different from both, more learned than Farrar, not 
inferior in natural endowment to Wilberforce, was Charles Gore, 
beyond question the leading member of the Westminster Chapter 
when I joined it in November 1900. 

Since the publication of Lux Mundi under his editorship in 
1888, Gore had become the most prominent and the most enig- 
matic of Anglican divines. He was already well known to me. 
On two subjects we differed—his bold attempt to harmonize on 
‘Catholic’ principles traditional orthodoxy with Biblical criticism, 
and his Socialistic sympathies. But we liked one another. When 
Sir Henry Reeve invited me to review Lux Mundi in the Edin- 
burgh Review (now unhappily extinct), I declined on the specific 
ground that my friendship with Gore did not appear to me 
compatible with an anonymous condemnation of his work. I 
thought, and think, that the harmony which he sought to estab- 
lish was not finally tenable, and that his theory of Kenosis was 
more ingenious than satisfying. Gore’s sympathy with the 
suffering and oppressed was deep and generous, but he ever felt 
more keenly for classes and descriptions of men than for indi- 
viduals, and he seemed to me inadequately sensitive to the 
personal rights of those from whom, whether on religious or on 
economic grounds, he differed. His natural ardour of tempera- 
ment led him to express his opinions with an enthusiasm and 
vigour which did undoubtedly commend them to public accep- 
tance, but were not always sufficiently regardful of public law and 
private right. By birth and breeding Gore was an aristocrat, and 
took an aristocrat’s view of legal obligations and personal rights. 
I was from the middle class, in which these things have been most 
highly esteemed, and by which they have been most valorously 
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championed. Thus we were temperamentally opposed, but this 
opposition never affected the admiration which I felt for his 
remarkable courage and ability, nor the affection with which I 
regarded his person. Gore brought a new kind of preaching into 
the Abbey pulpit. A theologian to the finger-tips, a ‘Ritualist’ 
from boyhood, he was also a passionately fervid moralist. His 
theology (in spite of the Essay in Lux Mundt) was essentially 
‘Catholic’, and his morality, like that of the Hebrew prophets, 
was mainly concerned with social and political issues. He suc- 
ceeded Bishop Westcott as the leader of Christian Socialism. In 
truth there was in that remarkable man a strange blending of 
opposites. An alert, even sceptical intellect kept unrestful com- 
pany in him with a deeply devotional temperament, a strong 
domineering will with an affectionate sympathy. In his personal 
habit he was certainly no ascetic, disclosing in this respect, and 
not in this only, rather the spirit of the Counter-Reformation than 
that of the Medieval Church. He was, indeed, of the stuff of 
which the great leaders of the Counter-Reformation were fashioned. 
I used to compare him to S. Charles Borromeo, and thought that 
he was never quite at home in the illogical and ill-disciplined 
system of the English Church, though far too morally sensitive 
and too widely read to endure the compromising ethics and un- 
compromising dogmatism of the Church of Rome. The great 
congregations which filled the Abbey Church to hear him preach 
had little understanding of, or sympathy with, its distinctive 
traditions. They would have followed him as readily anywhere 
else, but, since it was in the Abbey that he preached, he strength- 
ened notably the reputation of the pulpit, while he revolu- 
tionized the type of its preaching, and threatened the survival of 
the type of Anglicanism which it had expressed. Under his 
influence Westminster Abbey, long regarded with disfavour by 
the orthodox as a citadel of obsolescent latitudinarianism, began 
to acquire a new attractiveness as the sounding board of the more 
fashionable version of Anglican religion, blending the distinctive 
doctrines of the Oxford Movement with the newer enthusiasms of 
the Christian Social Union. 

Of Armitage Robinson we must speak more at length, when 
we have to consider his record as Dean. He did not seem to 
count for much as Canon, though he was believed to be a walking 
arsenal of sacred erudition. He commonly voted with Gore, but 
took little part in discussion, and had no aptitude for capitular 
business, He was shy, sensitive, and self-centred. He and I 
were, perhaps, too dissimilar to be intimate, and the circum- 
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stance that I was his successor in the rectorship of S. Margaret’s, 
did not facilitate our relations. His reputation as a critical 
scholar of more than insular reputation added distinction to the 
Chapter, a fact that was nowhere more appreciated than in the 
Chapter itself. 

My appointment was made the subject of much comment in 
the newspapers, both secular and ecclesiastical. My comparative 
youth, my notorious opinions, my controversial activity, my poor 
health, even my personal appearance were freely discussed. On 
the whole, my preferment was welcomed. The paragraph in 
Truth was frankly hostile, but it was unique. It has, perhaps, a 
curious interest, which may justify its insertion here: 

Lord Salisbury has appointed the Rev. H. Hensley Henson to the 
Canonry in Westminster Abbey, to which the Rectory of S. Margaret’s 
is annexed, this preferment having been vacant for more than three 
months. The new prebend, who is well under forty, is described as ‘a 
great personal friend of Lord Cranborne and Lord Hugh Cecil’, and we 
seem to be going back to the reign of George IV, when the dignitaries 
of the Church complained that his Majesty ‘grabbed’ all good prefer- 
ments for his friends and protégés, or those of Lady Conyngham. Mr. 
Henson has not earned a Westminster Canonry by his past work in the 
Church, and it may be hoped that he will justify his promotion in the 
future. The appointment, indeed, has excited extreme surprise and 
severe criticism, being regarded simply as an audacious job. Mr. Henson 
having been obliged to resign his former living five years ago through 
ill-health, what a farce it is to appoint him to one of the most onerous 
parochial charges in London.* 

I was very kindly received by the Dean and Chapter, though 
I do not doubt that my coming moved sentiments of alarm in the 
minds of Gore and Robinson. A story current at the time repre- 
sented Gore as sending, when my coming Was known, a message 
to a friend in the suggestive question, ‘What did Philip say to 
John when he heard that Richard Cour de Lion had escaped from 
prison?’ The answer was hardly flattering to the new Canon. 

I entered into residence with the New Year, preaching my first 
sermon on January 6th, 1901. My text had been consecrated for 
me by the circumstance that I had been preaching on it when 
my father had died at Ilford with it on his lips, ‘ Jesus Christ 1s the 
same yesterday, and to-day, yea, and for ever’ (Hebrews xiii. 8). 

Within the next fortnight Bishop Creighton and Queen Victoria 
died, and it fell to my lot to preach what were in character two 
funeral sermons of unusual importance. On January 13th, I 
spoke about an eminent Bishop whose death, in the fullness of his 

1 Tyuth, November 22nd, 1900. 
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remarkable powers, and in the early years of what seemed destined 
to be an illustrious episcopate, had deeply stirred public feeling. 
On January 27th, my task was still more difficult, for the death 
of the great Queen was everywhere felt to be the ending not only 
of a noble and gracious life, but as the passing of an epoch un- 
exampled in the annals of Britain for its splendour and security. 
The duty was inescapable, but it was not welcome, for the funeral 
sermon is a type of discourse peculiarly distasteful to me. Almost 
inevitably the preacher comes to grief, either on the Scylla of 
ungenerous restraint, or in the Charybdis of excessive and some- 
times ill-justified eulogy. The temptation to analyse, discuss, and 
appraise is always strong, and can never safely or wisely be 
allowed to prevail. 

In speaking of Bishop Creighton, I allowed myself to suggest a 
parallel between him and Pope Pius II whose character and career 
he had himself described with remarkable sympathy and insight 
in his great History of the Papacy during the Reformation: 


The study of history was to him the source of instruction in life, the 
basis for the formation of-character. He looked upon events with refer- 
ence to their results in the future, and his actions were regulated by a 
strong sense of historical proportion. Similarly, the present was to him 
always the product of the past, and he shaped his motives by reference 
to historical antecedents. It was probably this historical point of view 
which made him engage in so many schemes, because he felt that, when 
once affairs were in movement, the skilful statesman might be able to 
reap some permanent advantage. He was not willing to let slip any 
opportunity which might afford an opening for his political dexterity. 
Had he been less of a student, had his mind been less fertile, he might 
have concentrated his energies more successfully on one supreme object.? 


The public emotion aroused by the passing away of the great 
Sovereign, who for two generations had adorned the British 
throne, expressed itself in the vast congregations which flocked 
to the churches. The Abbey church was thronged at every 
service. The Dean, whose long life included Victoria’s entire 
reign, preached in the morning; in the afternoon the Canon in 
Residence had to fulfil his duty. I never felt more strongly the 
response of the congregation as, for three-quarters of an hour, I 
tried to give utterance to the mingled feelings of sorrow, gratitude 
and apprehension which filled all minds. The following paragraph 
in my discourse was widely quoted: 


Once more an Edward sits on Edward’s throne. Of the six Edwards 


1 Vol. II, p. 489, 
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who have reigned since the Confessor four sleep in this church. What 
mingled associations meet in that famous and familiar name! The 
ascetic purity of S. Edward, the masterful wisdom of Edward the First, 
the tragic fate of Edward II, the splendour of Edward III, the popu- 
larity of Edward IV, the pitiful fortunes of Edward V, the precocious 
piety of Edward VI—what a strangely blended tradition gathers about 
the name which our present sovereign has taken from the history of his 
ancient and illustrious house to be his own. His Majesty Edward VII 
is unquestioned lord of an empire, vast beyond the wildest dreams of 
Plantagenet ambition. We all hope and pray, that the reign which 
has begun so auspiciously with an enthusiasm of loyalty throughout his 
great dominions, may be destined by the blessing of God to add fresh 
lustre to the historic name he bears. 


The coincidence which brought me as preacher in the Abbey 
to be associated with these events of exceptional public impor- 
tance, went far to correct the disadvantage of my personal 
obscurity, and to establish my position as a London preacher. 
That position remained unshaken until, after twelve years, I left 
London to become Dean of Durham. 

Sermons counted for much in English life forty years ago. 
Congregations were larger, more intelligent, and theologically 
better educated, and also far less shifting, than they are now. 
Westminster and S. Paul’s, of course, had an importance of their 
own. The pastoral motive proper to parochial preaching was less 
dominating in churches which had a more than parochial responsi- 
bility, and the preachers were for the most part more widely known 
than is commonly the case with parochial incumbents. It was felt 
to be very natural and fitting that they should (to use an expres- 
sion often heard in the seventeenth century) ‘preach to the times’. 
All this fell in with my own conception of duty, and gave dis- 
tinctive colour to much of my preaching in the Abbey pulpit. 
A little company of reporters was then often seen under the 
pulpit, and through their agency the preacher’s words were 
carried far beyond the walls within which they were spoken. 
Two subjects were then much debated—the Reunion of the 
Churches and the place of religion in English schools—and on 
both I came to Westminster with clear and (ecclesiastically) 
odious opinions. 

I resolved without delay to get the Revised Version into use at 
the Lectern of the great Foundation which had been so closely 
associated with its making. Two entries in my Journal will 
explain my procedure: 


1 Both these sermons were subsequently published. 
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January roth, rgot. | 

I travelled to Falconhurst to dine and sleep. George Talbot 
was there, and Strong. We had much talk about S. Margaret’s. 
I proposed to Mr. Talbot that the Burgesses of Oxford and 
Cambridge should offer a copy of the Revised Version for use in 
the Abbey, so that my motion in Chapter would be met by their 
proposal from outside. Mr. Talbot received my suggestion with 
great goodwill, and undertook to write forthwith to his fellow- 
burgesses. 


February 18th, rgot. 


The audit Chapter was held in the Jerusalem Chamber. The 
proceedings had to be continued after Evensong, when I moved: 


That the Dean be requested to authorize the use of the Revised 
Version of the Bible at the option of the Canon in Residence. 


Armitage Robinson offered a strenuous and irrational oppo- 
sition, but he was absolutely alone, and I had determined to 


accept no compromise. Finally we carried the motion by four 
to one. 


The volume now in usé at the lectern has an inscription com- 
posed by Sir Richard Jebb, then one of the Burgesses for Cam- 
bridge University, and, appended to it, the signatures of the 
four donors. I attached much importance to a matter not in 
itself perhaps deserving of attention, because it served to indicate 
at the beginning of my ministry in Westminster a certain readi- 
ness to break away from the use and wont of established Anglican 
Christianity in deference to the novel requirements of modern 
Biblical Science. It also revealed a discord between myself and 
Armitage Robinson which certainly did not grow less apparent 
when he succeeded Dr. Bradley as Dean. 

Protestant feeling was then very sensitive and suspicious. 
One indication was the refusal of a section, sometimes consider- 
able, of the congregation in the Abbey to turn to the East at the 
Creed. Now, I observe, this protest has wholly ceased. When 
in S. Margaret’s I made my accustomed reverence to the Holy 
Table, I was surprised to receive a strongly-worded protest from 
a well-known member of Parliament. My reply was the following: 


March 4th, 1gor. 
Dear Sir, 


I thank you for your letter. My practice in Saint Margaret’s has no 
connexion whatever with any doctrine, Roman or any other, of the 
Holy Communion. It is the pious custom which, ever since I have been 
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in orders, I have followed without offence. It is our practice in the 
Abbey, as, I believe, in most, if not all, Cathedral churches, where I am 
sure no suggestion of Roman or other errors is found to be connected 
with it. I assume that my congregation understands this, and needs no 
explanation of an accustomed act of reverence, which, like bowing at 
the Name of Jesus, or turning to the East at the Creed, or kneeling at 
prayer, and at the reception of the Holy Communion, requires no 
other explanation than that which lies on the surface of every act of 
accustomed reverence. I may rightly add, that I am rather more than 
ordinarily vigilant about reverent action in S. Margaret’s because 
I find a very lax tradition in that respect in the choir, and to some 
extent in the congregation. I am sure you will support me in trying to 
raise the level of the church in this respect, and as to suggestions of 
Romanizing sympathies, I must ask you to banish them wholly from 
your mind. I do not resent them in all the circumstances of the hour, 
but I trust that they will not survive my explicit assurance. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of making your personal acquaintance 
before long. 

Teamy occ: 


I received no further protests on the matter. 

The decision to permit the use of the Revised Version in the 
Abbey Church had been immediately acted upon, and I could not 
but regard it as publicly known. I had, therefore, no scruple in 
announcing it in the S. Margaret’s Parochial Magazine. The fol- 
lowing letter to the Dean shows that my view was not accepted 
by all my colleagues. 


May 25th, Igor. 
Dear Mr. Dean, 

I am not sure whether I rightly understood what you said to me 
yesterday with reference to the paragraph in my Parochial Magazine 
for March. But I rather gathered that somebody suggested that it 
involved something of a breach of the obligation to secrecy which pro- 
tects our capitular discussion, and, further, that you yourself so far 
sympathized with that view as to meditate writing to me. 

I do not think you can have read the paragraph which I, therefore, 
beg to enclose. You will observe that absolutely nothing is announced 
except the fact of our decision, and that my parish magazine with that 
announcement did not appear until the Revised Version was actually 
being read in the Abbey. It could not be a breach of confidence to 
announce a decision which was already being publicly acted on. The 
offer of the Burgesses was, of course, in no sense private. In the first 
instance, the proposal was discussed between them and myself, and, 
certainly, publicity was of the essence of the whole transaction. 1 
desired their gift, and the use of the Revised Bible in the Abbey, 
avowedly and obviously because both the one and the other would 
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strengthen my effort to get the Revised Bible generally used in the 
churches. 

Finally, although I had no shadow of doubt as to my liberty in the 
matter, I was not unobservant of the fact that, in a similar instance, 
when the Chapter requested you to permit, and you did permit, a daily 
Celebration of Holy Communion during Lent, Canon Gore at once wrote 
to the Church papers announcing the decision, and I am not aware 
that anybody in or out of the Chapter objected that he had broken his 
faith to the Chapter. And, certainly, until I am convinced that my 
view is mistaken, I shall not hesitate on any future occasion to draw 
public attention to decisions of the Chapter which are in themselves 
matters of public concern. The discussions of the Chapter, of course, 
are and must be private, but the decisions are sometimes by no means 
so; and, I submit, that in the case of the Revised Version, it is quite 
grotesque to suggest the contrary. 

You will, Mr. Dean, I am sure, understand that I write to you because 
I conceive the matter to be of the greatest possible importance, not 
merely to my reputation and comfort as a member of the Chapter, but 
also to my conduct in the future in that capacity. 

Believe me, &c. 


The Dean never referred to the matter again, and I assumed 
that he accepted my interpretation of my capitular obligation. 

My second residence later in the year 1901 was marked by a 
consecutive series of sermons which not only attracted an unusual 
amount of public notice, but also had a permanent effect in deter- 
mining my subsequent career. Their character and purpose had 
been already indicated. I quote from my Journal: 


On Sunday, 20th October, rgo1 I preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in Great S. Mary’s. The sermon had been 
prepared in fear and trembling; I never worked with a greater 
sense of responsibility. In that sermon I crossed the Rubicon 
which divides ‘Catholicism’ from ‘Protestantism’; I went back 
on published declarations of my own; I parted company with 
all my oldest clerical friends, and I ‘burnt my ships’ on an 
urgent practical issue. The members of the University gathered 
in force to hear me, and my decision was sufficiently public. 


The note thus struck at Cambridge was renewed in West- 
minster. The Journal continues: 


My residence happened to facilitate my design. I had arranged 
to take two months consecutively. The idea occurred to me 
that the Abbey pulpit should become the instrument of the 
propaganda I was meditating. On All Saints’ Day I struck the 
note, and on the following Sunday (November 3rd, 1901) I 
pressed home the declaration I had made at Cambridge. 
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There was a great congregation, and the impression made was 
confirmed and extended by the publication of the sermon in 
several newspapers. 

The Dissenting papers had copious onal gushing articles which 
gave opportunity for some characteristically scornful writing in 
the Church Times. It seemed to me well to emphasize my position 
by posting a list of subjects. The Dean gave his consent, and I 
drafted a notice which was duly posted on the boards at the 
Abbey entrances. This notice ran thus: 


Canon Hensley Henson will preach on Sunday afternoons at 3 p.m. 
a course of Sermons designed to facilitate Intercommunion with non- 
Episcopal Churches. 


On Monday the Dean sent for me, and expressed alarm at what 
he called the controversial character of the notice. He said that 
Gore had complained, and also the Precentor. I at once offered 
to issue another notice with only the names of the subjects, con- 
sidering that my object had already been gained when the thesis 
had been affixed to the Abbey entrances, and that it was plainly 
important to minimize domestic friction as far as possible. Gow, 
the Headmaster of Westminster School, sent me a most friendly 
note on Sunday evening. 

Lady Wimborne wrote to invite me to stay at Canford, but I 
thought this would never do. So I replied in these terms: 


November 21st, Igor. 
Dear Lady Wimborne, 

I thank you much for your very kind letter, and am glad to have 
your sympathy in the very difficult effort to which I conceive myself 
_ bound to put my hand. But I am not at all a ‘good Protestant’ in the 
conventional sense, and you would find me extraordinarily unsatisfac- 
tory. You must not resent it, therefore, if I decline your invitation, 
which, none the less, I am glad to have received, and think it extremely 
kind of you to send. 

Believe me, &c., 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


About this time the Editor of the Referee invited me to take 
part in an inquiry into the teaching and influence of the Jesuits, 
who were said to be seeking refuge in England when evicted from 
France, and whom some ardent Protestants desired to have 
legally excluded. I replied as follows: 

December 18th, rgoI. 
My dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your letter, but it is not possible for me 

to undertake fresh work just now, when I have really more on my hands 
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than I can well carry through. Even if it were otherwise, however, I 
could not consent to take part in an inquiry so far-reaching in its 
inevitable suggestions and consequences, and so arbitrarily and irra- 
tionally limited in its scope. The public apprehensions to which you 
refer in your postscript, have their justification, so far as they have any 
justification, in the whole body of facts relating to the Jesuits. A com- 
plex history in nearly every country under the sun, protracted through 
three centuries, and leaving as its result the relentless suspicion and 
hatred, which beyond all question attach to the Jesuit Society, not 
merely or mainly in the Protestant sphere, cannot be the reflection of a 
blunder as to the formal teaching of the Jesuit casuists. The blunder, 
if blunder it was, must be regarded as one effect of the exasperation 
caused by the Jesuit practice, and the essential question is, precisely, 
the origin of that sustained and practically universal exasperation. 

It is sufficiently well known that I hold a very unfavourable view of 
the Jesuits, but I should be extremely sorry if my countrymen were so 
far to forget their own principles of freedom and equity as to show dis- 
courtesy to strangers who seek the hospitality of Great Britain from 
the inexorable distrust of their neighbours and compatriots. So long 
as the French Jesuits and other ecclesiastics respect the laws of this 
country, I am for receiving them with kindness. 

Believe me, &c., 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


The sermons were attended by very large congregations, which 
even the severity of winter weather did not appreciably lessen. 
Among my hearers was the famous soldier, Lord Roberts, who 
told me himself that he had heard the entire series, and sent me a 
copy of his Forty-one Years in India as a mark of his approval. 
These sermons were included in the volume published by John 
Murray under the title, Godly Union and Concord, which was 
widely discussed, and had a considerable circulation. It con- 
tained an ‘Introduction’ which, while disclaiming the description 
of a personal apology, did attempt to indicate the road by which 
the preacher had arrived at his conclusions. The concluding 
passage may perhaps be quoted: 


Two classes of possible readers will find in these sermons nothing to 
approve, nothing to consider. Those (as I trust and hope, a diminishing 
number) who are well pleased with the present state of unrestricted 
denominational competition, who argue frankly and boldly from com- 
merce to religion, and advocate free trade in both, who see nothing 
incongruous in religious advertisement, and nothing humiliating in 
religious conflict, will read my words (if they condescend to read them 
at all) with impatience and disgust. I protest in advance that to them 
I have no message. Those again (I suppose, a large, possibly the 
largest, section of the religious public) who do not perceive any reason 
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why the traditional attitude of the churches should be modified, or 
even abandoned, in deference to the intellectual movement of the 
modern age, who are content to go on repeating authoritative formulae 
without regard to their adequacy as expressions of actual belief, and 
think it sufficient to meet the ‘obstinate questionings’ of the historian, 
the critic, and the man of science, with the chose jugée of ecclesiastical 
decisions, will regard my labour as worse than futile. With respect to 
them also I protest in advance that I have no message. 

But if there be, as I believe, a large and increasing number of thought- 
ful men, both within and without the formal membership of the 
churches, who, as they look round on the fierce conflicts of Christian 
men, are stricken with an immense anguish: who, as they take account 
of the prevailing forces in society, are filled with a profound anxiety; 
who, as they falteringly repeat the accustomed formulae of faith, and 
draw sword reluctantly for the accredited shibboleths, are deeply and 
painfully conscious that they are doing violence to their own clearest 
perceptions of truth and right; if there be any Christians anywhere who 
feel as an intolerable oppression the strange and pervading contradic- 
tion between the spirit of the Gospel and that which is paramount in 
the churches—then I know in advance that, however grave may be the 
faults of my work, yet its design and motive will command acceptance. 
It is to such men, and to such only, that I address myself. 


Reading these words after an interval of forty years, I think 
that they did express very fairly the presiding purpose of my 
ministry in Westminster. The interval has witnessed a remarkable 
change in Anglican feeling with respect both to Reunion and to 
Biblical criticism. The change has been steadily in the direction 
which I desired. There are, indeed, many disquieting features in 
the religious outlook, and I cannot pretend to contemplate the 
present position with an easy mind, but it seems to me unquestion- 
able, that the Church of England has plainly outgrown both the 
hard exclusiveness of Tractarian Episcopalianism, and the 
irrational letter-worship of the Evangelical movement. 

One consequence of the Abbey sermons was a spate of invitations 
from Nonconformist ministers to preach in their churches. These 
I did not then think it prudent to accept. My reason is thus 
stated in my letter to Dr. Parker, who had invited me, in very 
kind terms, to preach in the City Temple: 


March 17th, 1902. 
My dear Sir, 

I thank you much for your kind expressions, and for the proposal 
that I should preach in your pulpit, a proposal which I interpret as a 
very real and genuine token of goodwill. 

You will understand and appreciate the extreme repugnance which 
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I feel to taking any step which could wear the aspect of illegality. As 
an officer in the Church, I cannot break its rules, while, because | am 
officially responsible in a measure for its system, I am greatly bound to 
exert myself to bring about those changes which in conscience I am 
convinced to be necessary. 

There are deep causes at work which will invalidate most of the old 
historic pleas for division, and compel Christian men to draw together. 
But the special burden of a transitional time is that the disallowing 
effects come to be first apparent, afterwards the affirmations which 
more than compensate. Hence the practical reasonableness of the con- 
servative protest that reformation means anarchy and disaster. But 
‘he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved’—that is the 
formula of salvation in times of transition. 

With many thanks, 
Faithfully yours, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


The satisfaction of Nonconformists was matched by the indig- 
nation of some Anglicans. On Passion Sunday the Abbey preacher 
pointed quite openly at me: 


It was a curious diatribe about loyalty to the Church of England. 
He denounced the critics who speak and write brilliantly, &c., &c., and 
plainly indicated that the said critics were ecclesiastical loafers or 
corner-men or worse. It was a strange performance. 


On another occasion, when I began to preach, a Minor Canon, 
sitting directly in front of the pulpit, disclosed his disgust by 
ostentatiously reading a newspaper! This rudeness seemed to me 
excessive, and I reported him to the Dean, by whom he was 
properly rebuked. I received numerous letters of protest, some- 
times expressed in terms of personal insult. It is, perhaps, 
difficult for the present generation to understand the virulence of 
ecclesiastical antipathies forty years ago. 

On the other hand, there came to me from far and near letters 
of gratitude and sympathy, leaving me in no doubt as to the 
distress of conscience which ‘our unhappy divisions’ were inflict- 
ing on devout Anglicans all over the world, and notably in the 
mission field. I gained the strengthening certitude that I was not 
alone, but giving expression to the hopes and convictions of a 
great multitude. I was frequently appealed to for counsel on the 
subject of relations with non-episcopal churches. The following 
letter to a missionary Bishop will indicate sufficiently the gist of 
my answers: 


With respect to the question you raise, I would point out that there 
are two general considerations which might be thought to determine 
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the answer which one holding the responsible position of a Bishop and 
required to give answer might return: 

1. The organization of the Church of Christ is not de fide. The episco- 
pal regime is historically only one among many forms of ecclesiastical 
order which the Christian society has received. The fact that any local 
Church, or association of Christians, is not episcopally organized does 
not zpso facto destroy its ecclesiastical character. 

2. There are certain conditions which must be fulfilled in any Society, 
however organized, which can claim recognition as a Christian Church. 
I do not know that the definition of the Nineteenth Article can be 
improved upon. I apprehend that a Bishop would have to satisfy 
himself that any congregation which he recognized fulfilled the condi- 
tions there laid down, viz.: (a) that it consisted of ‘faithful men’; 
(6) that the pure word of God was preached therein; (c) that the Sacra- 
ments were duly ministered according to Christ’s Ordinance. 

The origin of any ministry is not, I dare to think, of primary impor- 
tance. The essential thing is the acceptance of the Christian congrega- 
tion, which is the organ of the governing Spirit, and the indispensable 
evidence of character which every ministry must be required to give as 
that which our Lord authorized us to demand, I mean, the evidence of 
moral results. ‘By their frusts ye shall know them.’ 

With these broad considerations in mind, I should hold that every 
Bishop was under the most solemn obligation to determine how far he 
could recognize the congregations of non-episcopalian Christians as truly 
Churches of God. 

I may add my conviction that, if he honestly accepts his obligation, 
and, resolutely setting on one side all questions of professional or de- 
nominational character, looks only to the glory of God and the well- 
being of His Church, he may find himself conscientiously compelled 
publicly to acknowledge fellowship with the non-episcopalian congrega- 
tions, and, moreover, to do this, as alone it can be done, by joining in 
the act of Holy Communion. 

Even allowing that the origin of the Wesleyan Ministry, for example, 
was altogether irregular, I should maintain that, in view of the spiritual 
and moral authentications which the Holy Ghost has added to that 
ministry, we cannot, without incurring the gravest guilt, exclude it 
from our fraternal acknowledgement. It comes under the principle 
enunciated by S. Peter in the house of Cornelius, ‘Can any man forbid 
the water that these should not be baptized which have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we?’ 

Mere individualism, of course, is the very temper of schism, and 
cannot possibly be owned of God, or acknowledged by us; but, the more 
closely I examine the actual facts, the slower I become to attribute that 
character to organized Christian congregations. I pray that God will 
guide you with respect to this matter. A very special responsibility 
appears to rest upon the missionary churches. I think the restoration 
of visible unity will come from them. 
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The temper and religious attitude disclosed in this letter shocked 
English churchmen then: now they are regarded with large and 
growing approbation. 

The year 1902 has considerable importance in the record of 
my life. Then for the first time I witnessed the archaic ceremonial 
of a Coronation. Then I lost a friend when Dean Bradley retired, 
and gained another when Beeching was appointed to the canonry 
which the new Dean vacated. Then I exchanged the ‘unchartered 
freedom’ of singularity, for the salutary servitude of matrimony. 

On October 2oth, 1902, I married Isabella Caroline Dennistoun, 
whose acquaintance I had made soon after my arrival in West- 
minster, when she was visiting her relative, Mr. Charles Parker 
M.P., at his house in Old Queen Street. We were married in the 
Abbey Church in the presence of a vast crowd. The Bishop of 
London (Dr. Winnington Ingram) ‘tied the knot’, and my ‘best 
man’ was my dear friend, W. P. Ker. 

Henceforward I had the strength and comfort of the most 
patient and considerate of colleagues. Indeed, it is impossible to 
overstate the merits of my wife. Without any experience which 
could have prepared her for the distinctive responsibilities of a 
clergyman’s wife, she rose to the height of her new vocation with 
unfailing courage and loyalty. She moved with dignity and 
kindness in unfamiliar situations, and always drew to herself a 
full measure of affection and confidence. Placable and unselfish 
by nature, she was able to adapt herself to the successive and 
very different environments into which she was carried. In Dean’s 
Yard, in the Deanery of Durham, in the Palace at Hereford, in 
Auckland Castle, she was an influence making for peace and 
goodwill. I made great demands on her, and she never failed 
me. Unlike too many episcopal wives, she never attempted to 
make her influence felt in diocesan administration, and though 
I used to call her “Mrs. Proudie’, it was only because she was as 
far removed as possible from that formidable lady in temper 
and habit. She was hospitable, welcoming, and generous. Her 
presence mitigated the resentments which my personal idiosyn- 
crasies and frequent controversies could not but provoke, and I 
enjoyed undeservingly a portion of the goodwill which she evoked. 

My stepmother and my surviving sister went to live at Horley, 
and there continued until the increasing noise of the traffic between 
London and the coast compelled them to seek a quieter home in 
Birchington. Among the many irremediable wrongs of modern 
life must surely be reckoned such compulsory abandonment of 
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endearing associations. When my sister died, my stepmother, 
then an aged woman, was left alone, and the last months of her 
long and beneficent life were passed in Auckland Castle. My wife 
was deeply attached to her, and watched over her with all the 
thoughtful affection of a devoted daughter. 

My marriage linked me to my wife’s native land, which my 
Scottish friends at All Souls had already made dear to me. She 
was descended from an ancient Scottish family, decayed in fortune 
but proud in spirit. “Kings come of us, not we of kings’ is the 
modest claim of the Dennistouns, justified by the fact that the 
Queen of Robert II was, on her mother’s side, a Dennistoun, and 
that from her were descended the Kings of Scotland. I am always 
rather amused by the intense interest in their immemorial pedi- 
grees and illimitable cousinhoods which distinguishes the natives 
of Scotland, and gives body and colour to their conversation. 
Perhaps it betrays the fact that they have not yet wholly emerged 
from the tribal phase of their national development. If they are 
thereby in some measure rescued from the grotesque snobbery 
which pervades English life, it can hardly be denied that their 
national conceit is strengthened, and their intellectual range to 
some extent circumscribed, by their self-satisfied patriotism. ‘The 
Scottish average 1s certainly higher than the English, but I doubt 
whether the Scottish best quite reaches the English level,’ observed an 
eminent Scottish divine to me when we were discussing the 
difference of the two nations which have agreed rather oddly to 
describe themselves as ‘British’, a name which properly belongs 
to neither. My own observations, perhaps, tend to confirm this 
view, but I should supplement it by the unquestionable fact, which 
gives the key to the astonishing success of Scots throughout the 
Empire, that they are far more industrious and racially united 
than the English. 

I often visited Scotland, and came to know personally many 
well-known Scotsmen. My early devotion to Sir Walter Scott 
' was renewed and deepened. My sermons in the Abbey were 
widely approved in Presbyterian circles, where it was recognized 
that there was at least one Anglican clergyman who regarded the 
national Church with fraternal affection. I received many invi- 
tations to preach in Scottish pulpits, and many of these I was 
able to accept. On several occasions I attended the General 
Assembly in Edinburgh, and there met the leading Scottish 
ecclesiastics. On more than one occasion I had the honour of 
addressing that august Assembly. The project for reuniting 
the Presbyterian Churches was then being actively discussed, and 
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I ardently desired its success. Once I had the privilege of receiving 
the Holy Communion in S. Giles’s Cathedral with the members 
of the Assembly. I was profoundly impressed with the devotion 
and simplicity of the Scottish rite. It seemed to me to emphasize 
a precious element in the Sacrament which has been dangerously 
obscured in the Church of England, namely, its social and fraternal 
significance. I prefer the Anglican service, and would desire a 
combination of the distinctive features of both rites, if that were 
possible. If, as may well be the case, such a combination be 
liturgically inadmissible, the diversity should proceed without 
breach of spiritual fellowship. I cannot perceive any valid reason 
why the two ‘national’ churches, each retaining its own polity 
and distinctive rite, should not be united in fraternal recognition, 
giving public expression of the fact by intercommunion between 
duly qualified members of both, and on suitable occasions by 
formal acts of corporate communion. I am fully convinced that 
no essays in the pursuit of ecclesiastical union can be reasonably 
expected to succeed, until they include willingness to unite at the 
Table of the One Lord. 

In 1906 I received from Glasgow University the degree of D.D., 
and in 1932 S. Andrews gave me the degree of LL.D. I delivered 
the Murtle Lecture in Aberdeen (1905), the Robert Lee Lecture 
in S. Giles’s, Edinburgh (1911), and a course of Gifford Lectures 
in S. Andrews (1935-6). I have preached to all the Scottish 
Universities, and received abundant kindness from ‘all sorts and 
conditions’ of Scottish folk. My bookshelves are enriched by the 
works of many Scottish scholars, and whenever I am in Scotland 
I attend with great satisfaction the services of the Scottish Church. 
S. Margaret’s, Westminster, was often called the Scottish Church 
in London, because within its walls the National Covenant was 
subscribed by the English Parliament. It was frequently attended 
by Scottish members when I was Rector. Thus closely by many 
links am I bound to Scotland, and not the least of the benefits 
which I owe to my Scottish wife has been a closer association 
with that country than without her I could have possessed. 

The new Dean of Westminster was a striking contrast to his 
predecessor. His appearance was arresting. Tall, spare, with a 
countenance of striking dignity, a slow and impressive manner of 
speaking, and an air of more than monastic remoteness, Armitage 
Robinson looked the successor of the medieval Abbots of West- 
minster, a character which it pleased him, among his intimates 
to affect. The new Dean was a magnificent figurehead, and i, 
occasions represented the Abbey with remarkable success. He was 
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also the master of a simple but stately homiletic style, which 
added impressiveness to discourses which ever disclosed both wide 
learning and intellectual acuteness. ‘ 

Indeed, his qualifications were of an unusually high order. 
A critical scholar of recognized distinction, a learned medievalist, 
and a theologian of unusual liberality, he could, when he was so 
disposed, express himself with humour and an ingratiating 
urbanity. It is a small point, but for a man of his temperament 
and antecedents, not wholly negligible, that, when he arrived in 
Westminster, he found himself the only Cambridge man in a 
society of Oxonians. He possessed in exceptional measure the 
distinguishing traits of Cambridge scholarship—its meticulous 
accuracy, its dislike of large views, its rather supercilious attitude 
towards other culture than its own. He had been bred in Evan- 
gelicalism, but he was receding in the direction to which his 
fondness for authority and his medieval interests inclined him, 
and, at the end of his career, he was commonly regarded as an 
Anglo-Catholic. It is obvious that he had eminent qualifications 
for high ecclesiastical office, but it is not to be denied that these 
were shadowed by faults of temperament which went far to 
neutralize their effect. In short, Armitage Robinson was tempera- 
mentally unfitted to work with colleagues. He ran best in single 
harness. He was in a remarkable degree self-centred and self- 
directed. He rarely asked, and hardly ever followed, the advice 
of others. In many ways he resembled President Wilson, not 
least in his dislike of intellectual equals. Given a wise and well- 
informed understanding, and a large experience of the world, 
this aloofness may consist well enough with episcopal office, but 
it is rarely fortunate in deans. A dean must be able to work 
with others. Canons are not ciphers, and rarely willing to be 
echoes. They must be consulted, treated with frankness, and 
persuaded, never coerced, or tricked, or ignored. If, as is likely 
to be the case in Westminster, they are themselves men of 
character, learning, experience and reputation, they are apt to 
resent decanal individualism, and, though open opposition may be 
avoided, discontent and friction will assuredly arise. It would 
be uncandid to pretend that this was wholly absent during 
Armitage Robinson’s tenure of the deanery. Yet his services to 
the Abbey were considerable. To his insight and initiative are 
due the coloured windows in the nave, and the notable series of 
archaeological studies, which have placed under obligation all 
students of the fabric. 

When Armitage Robinson exchanged the unique dignity of a 
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Dean of Westminster for the conventional respectability of a 
Dean of Wells, his place was taken by another Cambridge man of 
a very different type, the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Ryle, whose 
failing health was no longer adequate to the burden of that great 
and as yet unmutilated diocese. This appointment of a sick 
man to the most famous deanery in England lay open to obvious 
criticism on grounds of public policy, but no one could have been 
chosen who was personally more acceptable. Lovable, straight- 
forward, and conciliatory, Bishop Ryle was precisely the type of 
man needed for restoring peace and harmony to the Westminster 
Chapter. His long experience of managing men in Cambridge 
and in the Bishoprics of Exeter and Winchester gave him the 
practical sagacity which perhaps only such experience of working 
with others can give. On the death of Canon Duckworth, I suc- 
ceeded to the office of Sub-Dean, and in that capacity for a year 
I was brought into specially close relations with the Dean, to 
whom I became warmly attached. Under his guidance, the 
domestic life of the Abbey Foundation became harmonious and 
peaceful. 

The acceptance of the new Biblical Science in the Universities 
could not but affect importantly the procedure of Christian 
preachers, and among them notably that of the parochial incum- 
bents, for they at their Ordination had publicly pledged themselves 
to be Biblical students as well as ‘faithful dispensers of the Word 
of God’. Yet any departure from the ‘use and wont’ of the 
popular pulpit would not be generally welcomed. It would arouse 
apprehension, suspicion, even consternation, in many minds, 
and sometimes might lead to protest and opposition. I pictured 
the ordained Minister as Divinely commissioned to mediate 
between traditional error and unwelcome, because novel, truth. 
It was his difficult duty to combine, as best he could, the teaching 
of the Scholars which he had received in the Universities, with 
the interpretation of the sacred Text which he must present in 
the Pulpit. Neither the academic teacher nor the parish clergy- 
man could safely work in isolation.. The one might too easily lose 
sight of the spiritual significance of the speculations in which he 
indulged: the other might be carried almost unwittingly into an 
unwarrantable didactic reserve, or might even sink into a com- 
plaisance which was more cowardly than charitable. For both 
the student and the pastor liberty was the essential condition of 
efficiency. Neither could be reasonably expected to do his best 
work if he were required to labour under the fear of coercive 
restraint, whether by official authority or by popular clamour. 
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My personal position was, perhaps, sufficiently disclosed in the 
letter which I addressed to Professor Sanday on September 3oth, 
1903, and which appears to me a fair statement of my position 
to-day: 


Dear Dr. Sanday, 

I don’t know whether I ought to thank you for the copy of the 
Independent Review which I found awaiting me on my return from 
Birmingham yesterday, but I thought it was not wholly improbable 
that you had sent it to me, since I found that it contained an article 
from your pen in which some notice was taken of a recent sermon of 
mine. In any case, I make the assumption that you are the donor in 
order to thank you for the article, and to make one or two observations 
which otherwise I should not have had the opportunity of making. 

1. I think less than justice is done to me (I will speak of no one else, 
for in this and in all other matters I act alone) by the practice, natural 
because polemically effective—of protesting against ‘fiery rhetorical 
appeals, &c.’ It is bare matter of fact that I have been forced into the 
field immensely against my will. But what was the situation? The 
question of the Virgin Birth had been raised, crudely, unfortunately, 
even offensively, as I thought and think, by Dean Fremantle. There 
was an outcry, not unnatural in the circumstances. Bishops began to 
make pronouncements of policy. I might have added London to Bristol 
and Norwich, but personal friendship held me back. I knew that the 
question was troubling some of the best and devoutest men in the 
world: it did not trouble me because, while I felt that the historical 
evidence for the affirmation in the Creed was quite insufficient, I also 
felt that the whole matter could not be reduced to that issue; and that 
what you say on p. IIo, as to the effect of belief in the Incarnation 
might justify an acquiescence, if it could not command a conviction. 
I felt it was a mean thing for me to hang back and keep silence when a 
wrong was being done to Ordination candidates and a narrowing of 
legitimate belief effected in a panic. At least it would make some people 
think a little if a teacher, in no corner, but at the centre of things, 
openly chose the side of theological liberty, and one, moreover, with 
all to lose and nothing to gain by doing so, and, therefore, I said what 
you have read in Sincerity and Subscription. 

2. It is not the case that I forget the influence of the belief in the 
Incarnation on the credibility of the Gospels, but I am not clear how 
far that influence may rightly be permitted to extend. There are many 
persons who make that consideration justify a total prohibition of the 
critical examination of the Gospels. Where are you to stop? So stupen- 
dous a fact as the Incarnation makes everything (not morally incon- 
gruous) possible; and nothing (however historically incredible), can be 
properly irrational in that connexion. But it is the case that the actual 
historical circumstances of the Incarnation are only certified to us in 
testimonies the worth of which must be critically appraised. There are 
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‘strata’ in the Gospels of varying value as historical evidence; and I 
frankly don’t see how you may plead the Incarnation against a rejection 
of the Birth narratives, and not allow the legitimacy of the same plea 
against a rejection of, say, S. Matt. xxvii. 52f. I, as a public teacher, 
not for a moment claiming any more authority on the question debated 
than that character must imply, am concerned with claiming the 
maximum liberty which an honest belief in the Incarnation can allow. 

3. My personal beliefs are of comparatively slight importance to 
any one but myself, yet, since some persons are good enough to credit 
me with a disbelief of the Virgin Birth, and I am not sure whether you 
yourself do not assume as much, I will take leave to say that nothing 
in the sermon, Sincerity and Subscription, justifies that statement, 
and that it is not true. I, to repeat my own phrase on p. 39, “acquiesce 
in an inevitable agnosticism’ as things stand at present. I do not share 
your estimate of the evidence. Dr. Knowling’s sermon, which I read 
carefully, seemed to me to be elaborately proving what is not disputed, 
viz.: that at an early period the general belief of Christians was that 
of the Creed. Believing as I do that the Birth narratives in S. Matthew 
and S. Luke are older than any other evidence we have, and that the 
mere fact of their presence in those Gospels indicates their general 
acceptance at the time those Gospels took their present form, I do not 
see the value of elaborate arguments to prove the Christian belief in 
the first years of the second century. If I could see that there was any 
inherent necessity for a Virgin Birth in order to effect the Incarnation, or 
that there was an obvious congruousness in it, or that religious and moral 
interests were properly at stake in it, I think that personally I should’ 
waive the critical question, and advance from agnosticism to such a 
measure of assent as that kind of inferential belief implies. But these 
positions I do not see my way to accept; and the mere fact that there 
are devout Christians, living their lives by the faith of the Incarnation, 
who yet repudiate them, seems to go far in the direction of disproof. 

I accept, and thank you for, your conclusion on p. 114—‘ The total 
effect is the important thing. Let it suffice that by subscribing to the 
Creed as a whole, the man declares himself heart and soul a Christian.’ 
That would quite satisfy all I contend for in Sincerity and Subscription. 

You will, Iam sure, forgive this long letter, and ascribe it to the deep 
regard which I must always have for your opinions, and the desire 
which I freely confess not to stand worse in your judgment than is 
absolutely necessary. I cling to the conviction that, in the broad sense 
which lies behind all particular contentions, the issue of Christian 
liberty itself, you would still be ready to throw your shield over ‘honest 
doubters’, and keep the door of the Church open. 

Believe me, &c., 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


On February r8th, 1903, I first sate in Convocation as Proctor 
for the Chapter of Westminster Abbey, and two days later I 
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made my ‘maiden speech’. It was on the thorny subject of 
‘the Kenyon-Slaney Clause’, and, though opposed to the general 
sentiment of the House, was very well received. I continued to 
take an active part in the proceedings of Convocation until my 
removal to the Deanery of Durham transferred me from the 
Southern to the Northern Province. In both Convocations I 
earned the reputation of a ‘stormy petrel’, but I do not think 
that I was either unpopular or personally disliked. My retirement 
was signalized by a pleasant evidence of good will. Thirty-five 
of the members, including the Prolocutor and most of the pro- 
minent members presented me with a handsomely bound copy 
of Vallance’s book on The Old Colleges of Oxford in which had 
been inserted the following inscription, with the names of the 
donors: 


HERBERTO HENSLEY HENSON STP. 
Per novem annos in Convocatione Cantuaria 
Veritatis, Justiciae, Liberalitatis 
Eloquenti at strenuo Propugnatori 
Nunc ad Septemtriones fauste migranti 
Hunc Librum 
AMICI 
Desiderantes Gratulantes. 


Religious education in the schools was the subject of angry 
controversy, but it did not stir such vehement resentments as the 
controversy which was raised over the question of the creeds. 
The doctrinal conflict was directly concerned with the article 
which affirms the Virgin Birth of Christ. This article had been 
openly challenged, in a gratuitously offensive manner, by the 
Dean of Ripon (Fremantle). On May 13th Canon Knox Little 
gave notice of a gravamen calling upon the Bishops to make a 
declaration on the subject. There was a great debate for two days 
in the course of which I made a speech of some length and very 
carefully prepared. The conclusion may be quoted, ‘I am con- 
vinced that a cruel wrong will be inflicted on many good and 
earnest Christians, who worship Christ with sincerity and do His 
work in the world, if we affirm that to doubt the Virgin Birth 
implies denial of the Incarnation, and that, to repudiate the 
materialism of Article Four is to deny the Resurrection. What 
are we asking the Bishops to do? We are asking them to attempt 
a task, which experience, often repeated, has shown to be futile, 
namely, to suppress inquiry by authority. I submit that this course 
is not merely practically ineffective but also morally indefen- 
sible. One word more; for one person who doubts the article there 
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are a hundred who abhor this method of maintaining it. Why 
provoke a strike on sympathy? The Church of England stands 
for theological liberty.’ 

On May 23rd I wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury: 


My dear Lord Archbishop, 

I am sure you will not resent, or misunderstand my action in sending 
you, the enclosed account of what took place behind the closed doors 
of the Lower Convocation House, and more especially of the speech 
which I myself addressed to the House. From more than one source 
I learn that very odd versions of what I said have been put into circula- 
tion and have even reached some of the Bishops. I am the better able 
to give a trustworthy account of that speech, because, being impressed 
by the unusual importance of the debate, I was careful to write out in 
advance, on slips, the several propositions which I proposed to submit. 

Your Grace knows how earnestly I deprecate any doctrinal pro- 
nouncement from the Episcopal Bench at this juncture. The certain ill 
effects of such a pronouncement I can the more clearly see as I the 
more carefully reflect. The good effects I cannot imagine. 

It cannot be too strongly pressed on your Grace’s attention that the 
practically unanimous sense of the Lower Convocation House with 
respect to Canon Knox Little’s gravamen was one of regret at its intro- 
duction. Once a question of the Creed had been raised, many members 
felt themselves bound to take action, but all, as far as I could discover, 
saving a knot of extreme High Churchmen, deprecated the raising of 
the question. The fanatical spirit in which the gravamen was conceived, 
moved, and pressed may be sufficiently indicated by the fact that the 
mover quoted, endorsed, and dilated upon, the grotesque declaration 
of the late Dr. Liddon that ‘modern Oxford was the world as conceived 
by S. John’. It will be within your Grace’s recollection that Dr. Lid- 
don’s censure fell nowhere more heavily than on that very distinguished 
representative of modern Oxford, the Bishop of Worcester (Gore). 

Apologizing most sincerely for troubling you when your weight of 
cares is so great. 


Iam, &c. 


On May 25th, 1903, I preached the annual sermon to the 
Churchman’s Union in S. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and subsequently 
published it under the title Sincerity and Subscription. I became 
the object of much denunciation in orthodox quarters, and some of 
my friends shook their heads at pronouncements which, in their 
judgment, were likely to limit my influence and to prejudice my 
future. The following letter may perhaps be here quoted, as not 
only bearing on the situation in which I found myself, but 
possessing some biographical interest of its own. It was addressed 
to Lady Frances Balfour, whose acquaintance I had formed in 
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Scotland and whose friendship I valued: I admired her indomi- 
table spirit, appreciated her candid and sometimes caustically 
expressed judgments of contemporaries, her single-minded 
devotion to the Church of Scotland, and her resolute and sharply 
defined individuality. On one subject, very near to her heart, I 
differed from her—Female Suffrage. I was from the first, and 
still remain, profoundly disturbed by the course which its advo- 
cates were taking, and, though I have ever held the equality of 
the sexes to be not only apparent but essentially Christian, I have 
ever thought that the interest of women is best served by an 
advocacy which refuses to ignore the natural difference between 
men and women, and resists proposals which ignore that differ- 
ence in the spheres of political function and social habit. 

It was Lady Frances Balfour who first introduced me to that 
brilliant and fascinating statesman the late Lord Balfour, for 
whom, though I never enjoyed the privilege of intimacy, I felt 
the utmost admiration and respect." He was without exception 
the most attractive of the great men whom I ‘have personally 
known. His political failures had their origin, less in his own 
unwisdom, than in his inadequate recognition of the temper and 
process of democratic politics. His aloofness from current persons 
and events was illustrated by his ignorance of the name and fame 
of Dr. Robertson Nicoll at the very time when that gentleman’s 
considerable influence was being effectively cast against his 
educational policy. Lady Frances Balfour appealed to me for 
information, and took the opportunity of telling me of the dis- 
turbance which my theological pronouncements were producing 
in her own circle. I answered in the following letter: 


November 4th, 1903. 
My dear Lady Frances, 

Robertson Nicoll is the Editor of the British Weekly, a very widely 
read Nonconformist journal. He also edits an excellent theological 
journal called The Expositor, and carries weight (deservedly) with the 
reading and teaching religious public. He is a man of wide reading, 
considerable literary power, great ambition (as I judge) and of great 
duplicity (as I suspect). It is hard to combine in a single view so much 
that is admirable, and so much that is intellectually and morally 
inadequate. To him, far more than to any other individual, the com- 
parative success of ‘Passive Resistance’ is due. 

If you are generous enough to fight my battles I should be base not 
to give you such an Apologia as I can fitly offer, though I own to being 
constitutionally neglectful of my own reputation, and very averse from 
self-defence. I always say when I read or hear (as is often enough the 
case) unkind and unjust things about myself, ‘Well, well, everything 
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comes right in the end; and, for the rest, if I don’t deserve abuse on 
this count, I probably do on some other. If my critics knew as much 
against me as I do, they could make out a much more effective case.’ 

But, frankly, they do me great wrong, whoever they are, who accuse 
me of instability. I sometimes think I am rather open to the charge, 
which was gibingly brought against the younger Pitt, of being ‘cast’ 
and not growing—so curiously constant have I been to the ideals of 
my boyhood. Let any one (if there be any who cares enough for me to 
wish to know the truth) recall the twenty years (not quite) since I have 
been (as the papers say) ‘before the public’. I started—it was my first 
public interest—as an earnest defender of the principle and fact of 
Establishment. Will any deny my present devotion to that cause? 

I started with a passion for religious umity. If you'll promise not to 
laugh, I will confess to you that, when I was being prepared for con- 
firmation, as a lad of sixteen, I drew up a splendid and detailed scheme 
for the Reunion of the Protestant: Churches under the hegemony of 
Canterbury, which I still think was as practicable as, and far more 
generous than, most such schemes I have seen since. Will any one 
deny that the same passion for religious unity sways me at forty? 

I started with an intense love of personal independence. When I took 
Holy Orders, one of the main difficulties I felt was the dread of being in 
bondage to a system. I remember walking by myself to the Norman 
Church at Iffley (a favourite place of pilgrimage to me in those days), 
standing at the Altar in the empty church, and taking a vow ‘that I 
would never let considerations of my personal reputation and advantage 
influence my public course’. I was then poor and unknown; I knew that 
independence, which is the heritage of the powerful and wealthy, must 
be the trophy of the poor; and, therefore, it is these last to whom 
ambition, even the noblest in the world, is the worst temptation; and 
so I took my vow. Will any just man, however hostile to my line of 
thought and action, deny that a broad view of my career since I was 
ordained suggests that it has not been wholly unfaithful to that initial 
vow? 

But—it will be said—I have altered my views. On one point—a very 
important point, I admit it—and I claim that I did so in the frankest 
and honourablest way in the world, giving my reasons, and making 
such apologies and withdrawals as were necessary. I have nothing to 
add to what I said about myself in the Preface to Godly Union and 
Concord. I started on the assumption of the High Church Party—that 
the Apostolic Succession is vitally necessary to a Christian Church. 
Experience destroyed the conviction; inquiry disproved the theory. 
I now know that ecclesiastical organization is not primary; and I drew 
the inference frankly. 

But in a society ordered on party lines, such a man as I am is in 
hard case. I hate and deplore religious division. Every High Church- 
man concludes that I must be a rigid ‘Catholic’. I exalt individual 
responsibility and freedom. Every Dissenter claims me as an ally. But 
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I am in neither camp—a ‘crossebench’ man, abhorrent to all good 
partisans everywhere. 

I have never at any time opposed clerical matrimony on principle, 
and I have always prophesied that I myself should marry some day, 
but I have always felt very strongly about the reckless marriages too 
common among our clergy; and I have always agreed with Lord 
Bacon’s dictum as to the fitness of the single life for Churchmen. I have 
urged that men ought to give their first ten years in orders to hard 
work. I gave my first sixteen, and my critics will allow that my own 
example has accorded with my precept. If you want the key to the 
indiscretions charged against me you will find it in what I can but | 
describe as a Quixotic honesty. I won’t be taken on false pretences. 
“Let us understand one another’, I say to everybody who claims me as 
a comrade. And as to my pronouncement in favour of an ‘open door’ 
into the National Church with respect to the dogma of the Virgin Birth, 
it was dictated by a motive which might fairly be called chivalrous. 
I knew of men being distressed on the subject, and, though in every way 
fitted for Holy Orders, and genuine believers in the Incarnation, yet 
unable to reconcile it to their conscience to affirm as an Mustorical fact 
the clause in the Creed which affirms the Virgin Birth. I fe/¢ the intrin- 
sic force of their objection; I saw and could not but own the historical 
weakness of the orthodox case; I saw, moreover, Bishops, the least 
intellectually considerable on the Bench, rushing into a repressive 
policy. I held (with Mark Pattison) that the Church of England (like 
the Roman Church at the Reformation) ‘had to choose between con- 
forming its doctrine and discipline to the accumulated knowledge of the 
time, or of breaking for ever with the intellectual progress of Europe’; 
I resolved that at least the issue should not be an affair between indi- 
vidual bishops and Ordination Candidates, and I took my side, openly 
in Convocation, publicly in Sincerity and Subscription, with the cause of 
theological liberty. A wise man said to me, ‘You are committing pro- 
fessional suicide,’ and he may be right, but my conscience approved my 
course as one of the worthiest episodes of my life. 

Now, my dear Lady Frances, you will be sufficiently punished for 
having moved me to write, what the seventeenth-century would have 
called an ‘Apologetical Narration’. It’s precious tiresome work for 
writer and reader, and hideously egotistic. And only half the truth at 
best. If I were writing my ‘Confessions’, after the manner of the Saints, 
everything would look otherwise. 

I acknowledge that my critics and foes have excuses. I ‘give myself 
away’ wantonly in conversation when I think myself to be among 
friends; at no time have I been able to ‘bear fools gladly’—which is 
bad for my credit with that great majority which we know, on Car- 
lyle’s authority, consists of ‘mostly fools’. I don’t allow enough for 
honest ignorance, and the loyalty of party, which, though perverted, is 
not always also unworthy. I am careless of my dignity in public, and 
of the impression I make in mixed company. I hit hard and sometimes 
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hurt more than I mean to; and, though I never bear malice, and rather 
despise the personal aspects of controversy, there are many who can’t 
understand either my indifference or my scorn. 

Still, such as I am and have been, I am prepared to plead ‘Not 
guilty’ to the charge of inconstancy; and I am sure you may defend me 
on that count with a good conscience; if indeed your legitimate resent- 
ment at this immense letter permits you ever to defend me again. 

May I add a request? If you have the opportunity, I should be 
grateful if you would convey my defence to Lady Gwendolen? I know 
enough of her generosity of character to be well assured that, though 
she may still condemn, she will no longer either misunderstand or wrong 
me, even in her thought. 


There, that comes of writing civil letters to a cranky canon. 
Believe me, my dear Lady Frances, 
Most gratefully and sincerely, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


Bishop Gore was now using his powerful influence to goad the 
reluctant Archbishop into consenting to some pronouncement by 
the Bishops in defence of the orthodox tradition which had been 
so openly challenged. But his Grace was hard to persuade, and 
pursued with considerable success the Fabian tactics which were 
at all times welcome to his naturally cautious disposition. He 
sought to avert the project which he did not venture openly to 
rebuke. On his suggestion, the Dean of Westminster (Dr. Armitage 
Robinson), a sound but timorous theologian, published a state- 
ment which, in the opinion of the Archbishop’s biographer, pro- 
vided ‘one very potent argument against the issue of any declara- 
tion such as Gore and others were clamouring for’. ‘J¢ zs’, wrote 
the Dean, ‘the act of reassertion by authority of that which ts ques- 
tioned by criticism which I deprecate.’ But it was precisely the 
reassertion of authority on every plane of ecclesiastical activity 
that Gore was insisting upon with characteristic fervour. He 
illustrated his theory by his practice within his own diocese, 
where he so organized opinion against incumbents whom he 
adjudged to be unsound, that he coerced them into resigning their 
benefices. In no instance did he prosecute them for heresy, for 
he held the existing Courts to be ‘Erastian’ in constitution, and 
untrustworthy in practice, but he organized opinion against 
them, and thus succeeded in gaining his end by a method which 
did indeed save his own conscience, but only at the cost of depriv- 
ing his victims of their legal right of self-defence before the estab- 
lished tribunals. This procedure, equally iniquitous and effective, 
made me extremely indignant. Some of the oppressed clergy 
i to me invoking my sympathy, and in some sense claiming 
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my championship. I was in considerable perplexity, for while 
my mind was clear, my knowledge of individuals and circum- 
stances could not be sufficient to justify, public protest. I took 
counsel with my friends, and decided to preach plainly on the 


situation. On New Year’s Eve, 1903, I find the following entry in 
my Journal: 


Last year on review seems to have been beyond all precedent 
contentious. In 1902 I broke with the ‘Catholics’ in point of 
organization: in 1903 I have broken with the ‘Orthodox’ in 
point of doctrine. To the perilous Protestantism of ‘Godly 
Union and Concord’ is now added the still more perilous latitu- 
dinarianism of ‘Sincerity and Subscription’. Gradually I am 
moving ‘without the camp’, as all the rest have had to do. 
Undoubtedly I move with much more liberty in the lightening 
harness, but the professional outlook has, perhaps, taken a 
settled gloom. That don’t much matter, so long as I have 
strength and courage for the war; but the strain on these quali- 
ties has become extremely severe, and I hardly know how long 
I can stand it. Like the page in Good King Wenceslas, I am 
disposed to say, ‘I can go no longer’; and yet just ahead are 
heavier tasks and fiercer fights than any under which I have 
hitherto had to stand. Well, well; the cause is a good one, and 
I must ‘do out the duty’ in the Name of the Lord. 


On January 14th I wrote the following letter to Dr. Chase, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge (afterwards Bishop of Ely), in 
reply to some criticisms which he had sent to me: 


My dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Thank you much for your kind letter, all the kinder in my view for 
its frankness. You will understand that, in inflicting another letter on 
you, I am influenced by the deep sense I have of the importance of 
minimizing misconception between those who stand for theological 
liberty. You must remember the purpose of my preaching on Decem- 
ber 20th, and the circumstances. 

Rightly or wrongly, I held it to be of quite cardinal importance that 
Gore’s procedure should be met with a prompt and emphatic disclaimer 
which should arrest public attention. I did not mean by the phrase you 
deprecate to stigmatize the Bishop’s belief, or even his opinion of 
Mr. B.’s belief, but his actual course in coercing into a resignation, not 
by process of law, nor by power of argument, nor even by persuasion, 
but by a direct appeal to the unreflecting orthodoxy of the public. 
That is a procedure which at all hazards must be resisted. If, first, the 
liberal clergy are to be evicted by insult and clamour from their offices, 
and then when they are out of the way, the doctrinal discussion is to be 
undertaken, there is no need to be in doubt as to its outcome. 
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And this is really the present danger. I regret extremely that Fre- 
mantle and B. should have raised the question of the Virgin Birth; the 
ultimate issues at stake could much better have been fought out on 
another matter, not so delicate in itself, or so intrenched in Christian 
sentiment or so extraordinarily difficult to discuss. But if we stand by, 
and suffer a masterful bishop (with a large dose of the fanatic in him) 
to force a conclusion by the obvious and brutal method of boycotting 
and insulting the advocates of liberty, we shall richly deserve the fate 
which in good time will come upon ourselves. 

The sermon has not been published, having served its purpose of 
directing public attention to Gore’s action. 

I am all for cautious, temperate, searching, and honest discussion, 
but such is wholly precluded if one side must discuss with a halter 
round its neck. 

Forgive all this, and believe me, &c. 


In 1904 the doctrinal conflict shifted from the Article which 
affirmed the Virgin Birth of Jesus to that which affirmed His 
Resurrection. This change was the consequence of my own 
deliberate action, for it had ever seemed to me that the essential 
issue in the whole controversy could be far more suitably debated 
on the latter Article. The Fact of Christ’s Resurrection was 
affirmed throughout the New Testament, and was truly the very 
core of the Apostolic preaching. But the New Testament no less 
clearly showed that, even in the Apostolic age, there was an im- 
pressive conflict of opinion as to the precise character of that 
crucial fact. Was the Christian Church really bound to believe 
the crudely material version of the truth which was set forth in 
the 4th Anglican Article? Had the liberty of opinion, which 
existed without challenge in the first century, become inadmissible 
in the twentieth? Might not the method of the Lord’s Resurrection 
be still left an open question? I wrote a short article in the April 
issue of the Hzbbert Journal on the subject, and, on Easter Day, 
devoted my sermon in S. Margaret’s to a discussion of the evidences 
of Christ’s Resurrection. I observed a reporter busily at work 
while I was preaching, and, during the following weeks, I received 
numerous letters which made it plain that I had raised a storm. 

Some extracts from my Journal will best state the progress of 
events, and the way in which I regarded it: 


5th Sunday after Easter, May 8th, 1904. 


This day is set for the celebration of the r300th anniversary 
of the founding of the Bishopric of London, and also for the 
annual collections for the Bishop’s Fund. I have prepared a 
long historical sermon for the morning, and a more directly 
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mendicant discourse for the evening. It is the first occasion on 
which I myself have preached in S. Margaret’s on this Sunday’s 
appointed purpose, and now I do so heavily suspected of all 
kinds of fatal heresies, and, for some weeks past, the object of 
insult and denunciation, public and private. More and more 
I am persuaded that my life is governed by a Higher Power, and 
that I move along pre-ordained lines towards pre-determined 
ends; and yet I am no fatalist because, along with this, I am 
more and more impressed with a haunting fear of personal 
failure to answer to the calls and plans of God. Yet I can in no 
way reconcile these conflicting convictions. To be a Man of 
Destiny, a straw on the stream of Divine Purpose, is one thing: 
to be a disobedient and self-willed servant is another. Yet I 
know myself to be both. 


Monday, May 16th, 1904. 

While I prepared to go to Oxford, the postman brought a 
letter from the Bishop of London’s Secretary asking me to for- 
ward copies of my Easter Sermon and the Articles in the Hibbert 
Journal and the Contemporary Review. He also enclosed an 
immense protest against the same, signed by the Chairman of 
the Protestant Association. (These were duly forwarded to his 
Lordship.) 


Oxford, May r7th, 1904. 

In the afternoon I went to the Theatre, and voted in the 
minority for the removal of the restriction of Examinerships in 
the Theology School to Anglican clergy. The country parsons 
swarmed up in overwhelming numbers, and rejected the statute . 
by nearly 3 to 1. It was a horrid display of unabated clerical 
fanaticism, and depressed me considerably. The numbers were 
278 to 676. 


Westminster, May 19th, 1904. 

I received a letter from the Secretary of the National Club 
enclosing a copy of a communication addressed to the Bishop of 
London complaining of my Easter Day Sermon. 


Trinity Sunday, May 29th, 1904. 

A Manchester newspaper describes me as ‘perhaps the best 
hated man in the Church of England, certainly by the dominant 
High-Church section’. This is a suggestive result of 17 years 
clerical life! Yesterday I received a note from the Bishop of 
London returning my copy of the Hzbbert Journal. The note 
was very kindly expressed but informed me that his Lordship 
was about to fulminate against me at Ely! It will be interesting 
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to note what effect this will have on (a) the British Public, 
(b) the Church Association, (c) the S. Margaret’s congregation. 
Personally I am not one of those who regard a Bishop’s lightest 
word as a weighty thing, but I suspect that in this respect also 
I am not representative. 


1st Sunday after Trinity, June 5th, 1904. 

There was a numerous, but not a crowded, congregation at 
Mattins, when I preached an old sermon, designing thus to arm 
myself with a complete disproof of any reference to Ingram, 
whose public onslaught on me last Tuesday in Ely Cathedral 
has attracted general notice. 


June 17th, 1904. 

Rashdall writes to the Guardian a useful little letter calling 
attention to the Bishop of London’s odd statement that Christ 
appeared to 500 brethren at once ‘on a mountain in broad 
daylight’. 

This public denunciation in Ely Cathedral showed that the 
Bishop of London was prepared to follow the disciplinary method 
of the Bishop of Worcester. If Bishop Ingram’s theological 
eminence was less than that of Bishop Gore, at least it could be 
pleaded that his orthodoxy was less suspected. But the method 
itself had appeared to me so objectionable when applied to 
others, that I could not rightly acquiesce in it when applied to 
myself. It was not, however, easy to determine on a course of 
action which would be both properly respectful to the Bishop, 
and adequately protective of myself. I decided to publish the 
incriminated sermon together with others of a like character, in 
order to present a fairly complete picture of my teaching, and 
to preface the collection with a letter addressed to the Bishop 
indicating as clearly as I could the situation which his action at 
Ely had disclosed, and the impossibility of accepting it. 

The Open Letter is a form of literary composition which 
possesses some important controversial merits. It enables the 
writer to avoid the tiresome process of formal argument, to omit 
the quoting of authorities, and to compel attention to the points 
which serve best his immediate purpose. It combines the pleasant 
freedom of private correspondence with the serious intention’ of 
public apologia. The volume was published by Macmillan under 
the title The Value of the Bible and other Sermons (1902-04) With 
a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, and attracted a good deal 
of notice. I think it served a useful purpose, and set many people 


thinking. My personal relations with the Bishop resumed their 
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normal friendliness. However much one may disapprove his 
official procedures, it is impossible to be other than friendly to a 
man of such simplicity of character and personal charm. 

On December 13th, 1904, I wrote to him as follows: 


It is very unfortunate that the present situation has been created in 
the Church of England, and how we are to find a way out without great 
disaster I cannot see. Gore sent me his charge the other day. It might 
have been written by S. Carlo Borromeo, so hard and intellectually 
timorous is the spirit of it, and, quite in the style of the Holy Office, 
he tells us that he will ‘deliberately and remorselessly’ exclude from 
the English Ministry all who cannot accept his personal view as to the 
formularies. This is not after the Spirit of Christ, and it hurts my 
conscience. 

Personally I have chosen my path. I am pursuing the quest which, 
in earlier and better days, Gore was supposed to have made his own. 
I believe the Religion of the Incarnation—better understood, correlated 
with much truth that now seems wholly incongruous, re-stated in many 
of its current definitions—is destined to recover the allegiance of our 
modern world, and to save the race. 


After nearly forty years I still think this, though perhaps I 
should not now express myself with such confidence. 

The domestic controversy respecting the character and extent 
of the Dean’s authority disturbed my mind, and wasted my time, 
during the years 1905 and 1906. It cannot be omitted from an 
honest review of my own life, but it has no sufficient importance 
to justify any detailed record. Looking back on it, I cannot help 
thinking that it was, in equal measures, unavoidable, unfortunate, 
and unprofitable. The Dean must, I think, be judged mainly 
responsible for its beginning, for the friction which it occasioned, 
and for its ineffectiveness. Had he been disposed to act with his 
colleagues, instead of pursuing a lonely course, there would have 
been no insuperable obstacle to agreement. If any be disposed 
to discount this verdict as biased, let him reflect on the significant 
fact, that the entire body of the Canons, though markedly differing 
in type, temper, and point of view, were united in their opposition 
to the Dean’s version of his own authority. The whole episode 
has now lost interest and importance. In the larger environments 
and longer perspectives of the twentieth century, many of the 
issues, which distracted and even inflamed the men of the nine- 
teenth, may well present an aspect of almost intolerable pettiness. 
It is, perhaps, best to leave them undisturbed in their sepulchre 
of oblivion. Yet I must needs think, that men were then neither 
more petty nor more quarrelsome than they are now. 
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The year 1906 opened with the most momentous General 
Election since that which carried Parliamentary Reform in 1832. 
The Unionist Party, which had been in power almost continuously 
for twenty years, was smitten ‘hip and thigh’. A change was 
effected in the whole aspect and temper of English politics. 
Many currents of opinion had flowed together in the stream of 
almost passionate resentment which swept Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment out of office. In my Journal, under date January 18th, 
1906, I set down seven of these contributory causes of the national 
revulsion. 


I. General disgust at the revelations of muddlement in the 
South African War. 

2. Special dislike of the Chinese compound system in South 
Africa. 

3. Impatience of the ineptitude of the War Office. 

4. Nonconformist agitation against the Education Act. 

5. ‘Temperance’ agitation against the Licensing Act. 

6. General dread of a return to Protection. 

7. Weariness of the protracted Unionist Administration. 


The new Government came into office under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman with an eager appetite for drastic reforms in many 
spheres, among which the sphere of national Education held 
primary place. Early in the session Mr. Birrell introduced his 
Education Bill, and the flood-gates of the interminable conflict 
about religion in the schools were thrown open. I found myself 
carried again into the stream of controversy. From both sides I 
received appeals for such assistance as I could render in the 
solution of a problem, which I was known to regard with anxious 
interest, namely, the problem of inducing a working agreement 
between Anglicans and Nonconformists. Neither side, perhaps, 
realized how deeply I was disliked by the ‘stalwarts’ in both the 
camps. Anglicans would not surrender privilege: Nonconformists 
would not abate demands. Between the National Society, on the 
one hand, and the National Union of Teachers on the other, there 
was no standing ground for the advocates of reasonable com- 
promise. The arrogance of unprecedented electoral victory was as 
little favourable to conciliation on the side of the Government, as 
the bitterness of unprecedented political disaster was on that of 
the Opposition. 

Of course I could have no direct share in determining policy, 
being obviously no more than what is described, somewhat dis- 
respectfully, as a ‘free lance’; but I was not unknown, I held a 
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position of central importance, I knew my own mind, and I did 
not hesitate to express it; in short, I was possessed of some influ- 
ence in fashioning that force of public opinion, with which every 
policy which can have lasting success must be in accord. I did 
not spare myself. In the pulpit, on the platform, in Convocation, 
in the ‘Representative Church Council’, by articles in the journals, 
and letters in The Times, I strove to make sure that some aspects 
of the practical problem, which were generally obscured or deli- 
berately ignored, should not be permitted to be totally disre- 
garded. I do not think my object was wholly unobtained. As I 
review the subsequent course of educational policy, and take 
account of the remarkable change of opinion which has disclosed 
itself in many directions, I do not think that I am excessively 
egotistic when I indulge the belief, that in some small measure 
what I said and wrote has not been altogether without effect. 

Mr. Birrell’s Bill was lost in spite of earnest efforts to secure its 
amendment into a shape which could command general acceptance. 
At the close of the year its author left the Board of Education 
with his task still unfulfilled. He was succeeded, first, by Mr. 
McKenna, and then by Mr. Runciman. Both introduced Educa- 
tion Bills, but with no better success. Feeling on both sides was 
hardening, and the influence of the moderating forces in both 
camps was visibly waning. The electoral value of the educational 
grievance was too great to be lightly surrendered by political 
partisans, and the interests of national education, inseparable 
from a solution of the difficult problem of Religion, were readily 
sacrificed to irrelevant but more insistent considerations. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, though badly handicapped by ill- 
health, and never well supported in his own camp, made great per- 
sonal exertions in an effort to save Mr. Runciman’s Bill by agreed 
amendments; but the forces of fanaticism in both camps were 
too strong for him. By the end of 1908 a third failure to solve the 
practical problem had to be acknowledged. It still awaits solution. 

In his admirable record of Archbishop Davidson’s life, the 
Bishop of Chichester has done justice to his noble patience, his 
unwearied industry, his marvellous self-control, and his matchless 
diplomatic skill, but he omitted to point out the essential weakness 
of the case which the Archbishop was, in some sense, officially 
bound to advocate. That weakness lay in the fictional character 
of its main assumptions. Much emphasis was placed on the injury 
inflicted on parents by the type of religious teaching provided in 
the State schools, but-it was not true that the parents themselves 
were conscious of any hardship. It was assumed that the parents 
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of the children attending Church schools attached great value to 
the specifically denominational teaching which was given in 
them, whereas, not only was there small evidence that such was 
the case, but it was notorious that the majority of parents regarded 
the type of Anglicanism represented by the foremost clerical 
champions of ‘distinctive Church Teaching’ with misgiving and 
dislike. It was urged that the Anglican laity were making great 
financial sacrifices in order to maintain Church Schools, whereas 
it was well known that they were mainly influenced by con- 
siderations of self-regarding economy. Nor could it be doubted 
that in many cases the interest of party politics outweighed that 
of education. The Archbishop himself was not wholly unaware 
of all this, but he was before all things a practical statesman, and 
therefore ready to make great sacrifice of his own opinions and 
preferences in order to hold his forces together, and endanger no 
tactical advantage which he possessed. The following extract from 
my Journal is illuminating: 


On Saturday, the 31st of October, 1908, I went out for a short 
walk after Evensong, and when half-way over Westminster 
Bridge, fell in with the Archbishop, who asked me to walk across 
to the Athenaeum with him. He started at once on the Educa- 
tion question, and said that he was in good hope of reaching a 
settlement. He had agreed on terms with Asquith and Runci- 
man which would infuriate the sections of opinion represented 
by the Bishops of Birmingham (Gore), and Manchester (Knox), 
by Lord Halifax, and by Lord Hugh Cecil. He thought that the 
support of the Bishops of London (Ingram), Southwark (Talbot), 
and Stepney (Lang) might be secured; and he was very anxious 
that, when the new proposals were made public, the first 
opinions in favour of them should come from the orthodox 
camp. His meaning was, of course, obvious, viz., that he hoped 
that I, being persona ingratissima to the clergy, should not 
appear on his side! I told him that my single aim was to secure 
a reasonable settlement; that I should always be particularly 
glad to find myself conscientiously able to support him: that he 
need never fear my being offended by any hint of his personal 
wishes; but I confessed my scepticism as to the possibility of 
proposing a reasonable scheme which would secure the support 
of London, Southwark, and Stepney. This is a singular side- 
light on the solitude in which I stand in the Church of England. 


On December 3rd I attended the meeting of the Representative 
Church Council specially convened to consider the Education 
Bill. The Archbishop’s compromise was decisively rejected. The 
Bishop of Chichester thus describes what occurred: 
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The forces against him (the Archbishop) were too strong. Sir Alfred 
Cripps (afterwards Lord Parmoor), the Bishops of Maachester and 
Birmingham, and the Dean of Canterbury all spoke against the Bill. 
And when Sir Alfred Cripps’s resolution was put, refusing to accept the 
terms of compromise embodied in the Education Bill, the cleavage 
between the Bishops and the rest of the Representative Church Council 
was painfully apparent. The House of Bishops alone of the three 
Houses had a majority against Cripps and for the Bill, the total voting 
being as follows: 


Ayes Noes 
Bishops : : : 3 18 
Clergy : : é 73 35 
Laity . ; 5 . 113 46 


The attitude of the Representative Church Council altered the whole 
situation. The Prime Minister on December 7th announced in the 
House of Commons that the Bill was withdrawn, as it could no longer 
be called an agreed measure. 


I voted with the minority, but took no part in the debate in 
deference to the Archbishop’s wish. At least it could not be 
alleged that J had wrecked his venture! In my Journal I find the 
following comment: 


It is apparent that, without intending any deception, the 
Archbishop did in fact deceive the Government. He whipped 
in the High Church Bishops to support his ‘compromise’ by 
accepting tacitly their interpretation of ‘contracting out’, which 
was not originally his own, and was at no time the Government’s. 
The mischievous character of the R.C.C. has again received 
conspicuous illustration. Lord Halifax, Athelstan Riley, and 
Sir Alfred Cripps are enabled to pose as the spokesmen of the 
Anglican Laity. Yet who that knows anything of ordinary 
Englishmen can doubt that they represent no more than an in- 
significant fraction. It is, however, an organized and enthusi- 
astic fraction, which makes up for the paucity of its numbers by 
its skilful tactics and fiery zeal. Sir John Kennaway, Col. Seton 
Churchill, and Mr. Torr, the three laymen who spoke for the 
compromise, were assuredly representative of the general body 
of lay opinion, but they spoke as individuals, and without either 
ability or enthusiasm. 


At the end of 1906 the aged Baroness Burdett-Coutts died, 
and there was a general agreement that her body ought to be 
buried within the walls of the Abbey Church. An unhappy com- 
plication arose at the last moment. It is thus described in my 
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On Monday, December 31st, 1906, the Dean, after consulta- 
tion with the Canons, wrote to Mr. Burdett-Coutts, offering 
interment in the Abbey at a site hard by the statue of Lord 
Shaftesbury, on the express understanding that the remains of the 
deceased Baroness should first be cremated. This offer was ac- 
cepted, and preparations for the burial were proceeded with. 
On Friday, January 4th, 1907, Mr. Burdett-Coutts announced 
his repudiation of the condition which he had accepted, posi- 
tively refusing to allow cremation, and demanding whether the 
Dean and Chapter would refuse admission to the coffin. Refer- 
ence was made by telegraph to the Dean, and he replied that, 
if the Canons were unanimously agreed, he would waive the 
point of cremation. Canons Henson and Barnett refusing assent, 
and there being no time for further reference to the Dean, 
responsibility devolved on the Sub-Dean, who decided to pro- 
ceed with the burial, first addressing a letter of remonstrance 
to Mr. Burdett-Coutts. Indignant at the action of Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts in thus repudiating an engagement, and coercing the 
Dean and Chapter into a proceeding which, apart from that 
engagement, would not have been assented unto, Canons Henson 
and Barnett declined to attend the service which took place 
on Saturday, January 5th, 1907. 


The Sub-Dean’s letter was entered in my Journal as follows: 


The Sub-Dean to Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P. 
January 4th, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 

I feel bound to put before you the serious situation which has 
arisen out of your refusal at the last hour to abide by the agreement 
which you accepted on Monday last. You then acquiesced in the 
Dean’s requirement, that the remains of the Baroness must be cre- 
mated before interment in the Abbey. On this understanding a posi- 
tion was chosen for the grave which could not otherwise have been 
assigned, and all arrangements are now completed. 

I need hardly point out to you that it would be inconsistent with 
the respect due to a lady so greatly honoured, that we should refuse 
to-morrow morning to proceed with the interment of her remains. 

All that is possible now is to put on record our solemn protest 
against your action in departing from your definite understanding 
on which the offer of burial within the Abbey was made by the 
Dean. 4 

I am, Yours very truly, 
R. DuckwortTu, 
Sub-Dean. 


On March 2nd, 1908, the Chapter adopted the following reso- 
lution on my motion, and entered it in the Chapter Book: 
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In view of the very limited space now available for interments within 
the Abbey Church, and of the cluse proximity of dwelling-houses in the 
Cloister, and having in mind the importance of continuing the time- 
honoured practice of honouring the most eminent citizens by burial in 
Westminster Abbey, the Dean and Chapter agree that the time has 
now arrived when it is most desirable to secure, if possible, the crema- 
tion of bodies before their interment in the Abbey Church or Cloisters. 


The practice of cremation as the condition of interment in 
Westminster Abbey is now well established, and not likely again 
to be dispensed with. 

I think that both Canon Barnett and I were not only influenced by 
our just indignation at Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s indefensible conduct, 
but also by our belief, based on personal acquaintance with popular 
life in the East End, that if cremation were adopted in the case of so 
generally venerated an individual as the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
it would be in some measure commended to the poor, whose 
natural prejudices and normal conditions of life make its general 
adoption extremely desirable in the interest of public health. 


2, LHE-OXFORD PROFESSORSHIP 


The year 1908 presented me with a great opportunity, and 
recorded its deliberate refusal after an interval of painful indeci- 
sion. It has already been said that, when I left Oxford, after 
my Ordination in 1887, and immersed myself in practical work 
among the poor, first, in Bethnal Green, as Head of the Oxford 
House (1887-8) and then in London-over-the-Border as Vicar of 
Barking (1888-95), I had thought that I was finally turning my 
back on an academic career. But I had never abandoned my 
intellectual interests and habits, and had indicated the fact by 
occasional contributions to current literature and by controver- 
sial activities. Nevertheless, I had assumed that my life must 
needs be devoted to other than academic duties. Now the door 
to high academic office was suddenly opened, and I had the oppor- 
tunity of returning to Oxford in a position which certainly had 
a most attractive aspect. 

On Wednesday, August 6th, 1908, I received the following 
letter from the Prime Minister: 

10 Downing Street, 
Whitehall, S.W. 
My dear Canon Henson, 

The Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, to which a 
Canonry of Christ Church is attached, has become vacant through the 
death of Canon Bigg 
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I have come to the conclusion, after a careful review of the claims of 
the various candidates, who have been put forward, that in the best 
interests of the Chair itself, and of theological teaching at Oxford, the 
moment has come for a new departure. The waters are somewhat 
stagnant, and it is time that they should be moved. 

I propose, therefore, that you should allow me to suggest to the King 
that you should occupy the vacant post. 

I am aware that your acceptance of my suggestion would take you 
away from a sphere of useful and distinguished activity in London. 
But I believe that any such sacrifice on your part would be a real gain 

‘to Oxford, and to the best interest of the Church. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. H. ASQuitu. 


I replied at once asking for a fortnight’s grace before my final 
decision. Then I consulted the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Warden of All Souls. They counselled me to accept the 
Professorship, but they did not overcome my conviction that the 
University could not fairly be expected to welcome my appoint- 
ment, nor could I bring myself to accept a position which I knew 
was desired by at least two men (Watson and Rashdall) greatly 
superior to myself in qualifications for the Chair, and both personal 
friends of my own. Accordingly, I wrote to Mr. Asquith on 
August 17th, 1908: 


Dear Mr. Asquith, 

I must send you my definite reply to your letter of the 5th instant. 

After very careful consideration of all the relevant issues, I°am 
brought reluctantly but decisively to the conclusion that my duty is 
not to accept the position of Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford. 

I must, therefore, beg you not to propose my name to His Majesty 
for that position. 

With many thanks for the kindness which suggested your proposal, 
and for the confidence which it implied. 

I am, &c., 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


I informed the Archbishop of my decision in the following 

letter: 
August 17th, 1908. 

My dear Lord Archbishop, 

I have just written to Mr. Asquith declining his offer of the Pro- 
fessorship. 

After most careful consideration I could not convince myself that it 
was right for me to accept that position. I have always thought, and 
often said, that the Chairs at the Universities ought to reward and 
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encourage sound learning in the strict sense of the phrase. If I had 
become Professor, the most I could have dared to hope for would have 
been the kind and measure of success which Stanley obtained. But in 
the interval, since Stanley held the Chair, an immense change has come 
in historical studies. The literary and pictorial historian has been 
replaced by the patient and infinitely laborious researcher. In the main 
I applaud the change. It would be humiliating to embody a conception 
of my office which I did not approve, and could not defend. No 
imaginable efforts on my part could make me competent to stand along 
with such colleagues as Driver and Sanday in representing at home 
and abroad the learning of the English Church. 

No doubt much good in other directions might be done by a Profes- 
sor who accepted for himself another conception of his office, but for 
me such acceptance could hardly be possible. Thus I am led very reluc- 
tantly (for on several grounds I should have been grateful for a change 
of work, which would release me from such continuous preaching), but 
quite decisively to the conclusion that ‘this quest is not for me’. 

It remains that I should thank your Grace most warmly for your 
great kindness and sympathy. Your letter was of very great service to 
me in this very difficult choice, and has an added value of its own as 
showing me something more than I knew before of your Grace’s con- 
siderate kindness. 

Believe me, 
Most sincerely and dutifully yours, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


Undoubtedly my own wishes accorded with the counsels of my 
friends. An Oxford life made strong appeal to me. I was fond of 
young men, not without some aptitude for teaching, deeply 
interested in ecclesiastical history, and devoted to Oxford. Yet I 
could not but perceive that the desire that I should accept the 
vacant Chair was dictated very largely by other than academic 
considerations. It was believed, rightly or wrongly, that I pos- 
sessed personal qualifications which might have outweighed my 
obvious defects. I might have attracted and interested under- 
graduates, popularized the study of history, and wielded a 
liberalizing influence on the religious life of the University. If I 
could not hope to become a great Professor, I might prove myself 
an influential Teacher, and thus acquire a personal authority 
which might strengthen the final school, if it could not advance 
the original study, of history. 

Might not such personal authority tell effectively beyond the 
sphere of professorial activity? The Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History was linked to a Canonry of Christ Church. Might not its 
spiritual obligation condition, even in some sense submerge, its 
academic reference? 
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To me [wrote the Archbishop] the actual professorial work—lectures 
and writing—hugely important as they are, pale into insignificance in 
comparison with the thought of the opportunity of definite religious 
edificatory work open to such a Professor at the present time, if he is 
a man who can gain the public ear in Oxford. Surely no position is 
more favourable, perhaps so favourable, for that as is the Chair now 
vacant. 


I was not inaccessible to these considerations, but I set them 
aside as properly irrelevant to my decision. It did not seem to me 
quite consistent with justice to the University to accept an 
important Professorship on other than academic grounds. The 
interest of the Chair itself had a right to be primarily considered, 
and I could not but think, that that interest could best be served 
by such a Professor as I could not hope to be. 

The following extract from my Journal may suffice for this 
episode in my life: 


On Thursday (August 2oth, 1908) a friendly note from the 
P.M. acknowledged my letter declining Ch. Ch. I seized the 
opportunity, and wrote to him, stating my view of the Professor- 
ship, and strongly urging him to appoint Watson. 

On Friday, Watson’s appointment to the Oxford Chair was 
announced in the newspapers. That episode it formally ended. 


I have often asked myself whether I acted wisely in thus 
rejecting the advice of my friends, and finally turning my back on 
the career which was certainly in my view most desirable, but I 
know that my decision was reluctant and conscientious, and 
therefore I cannot doubt that it was right. It is, perhaps, worth 
noting that, so far as I can remember, this has been the only 
occasion on which I have consulted others before making up my 
own mind, and then I rejected the advice which I had sought. 


3. BIRMINGHAM 


The year 1909 brought me into great notoriety, and probably 
made me more unpopular with the generality of the clergy than 
any other in my life, for it was in that year that I came into 
open collision with Bishop Gore by preaching in his diocese against 
the protest of the local incumbent and in spite of his formal 
inhibition. I thought, and think, that the Bishop was badly 
advised, and acted with extreme and apparent unwisdom. The 
incident has been so widely misunderstood, that it may perhaps 
be well to narrate it with some precision. 
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Some time in the beginning of that year, I was sitting at work in 
my study when a card was brought to me from a stranger who 
desired to see me. The card informed me.that my visitor was a 
very well-known Nonconformist divine, Mr. Jowett, the minister 
of Carr’s Lane Congregational Church in Birmingham. He ex- 
plained that he had ‘a great favour to ask of me’. He wished me to 
preach at the first anniversary of the Digbeth Institute, which was 
maintained by his church in a poor district of Birmingham. I sug- 
gested that my doing so might not be agreeable to the Bishop. 
“He and I are often opposed on public issues,’ I said, ‘but we are 
personal friends, and I should not care to do anything which he could 
reasonably resent.’ ‘There is no prospect of that,’ he replied. ‘Last 
year the Rector of Birmingham came to us: and nobody would dream 
of objecting to your doing the same.’ ‘Very well then,’ I rejoined, 
‘then I will come to you very gladly.’ Neither Mr. Jowett nor I had 
any reason to apprehend that an invitation, so kindly made, and 
so willingly accepted, was destined to lead to a considerable 
explosion of recalcitrant bigotry. We were mistaken. In the 
course of February, I received an ominous communication from 
Bishop Gore: 

Though expressed in affectionate terms, and marked ‘ Private’, 
this letter seemed to threaten some interference on the Bishop’s 
part when I go to Birmingham on March 31st to speak in the 
Institute attached to the Carr’s Lane Church. 


On March 2oth, my Journal continues: 


Mr. Cariss, the Vicar of S. Gabriel’s, Birmingham, writes to 
protest against my preaching in the Carr’s Lane Church Insti- 
tute, which is apparently within his parish. 


He followed up his protest by appealing to the Bishop. The 
Bishop conceived himself bound to defend the Incumbent against 
what he assumed to be an illegal ‘intrusion’ into his sphere of 
jurisdiction. 

I quote from the Journal: 


Throughout the week beginning on Monday, the 22nd March, 
much correspondence passed between the Bishop of Birming- 
ham and me with reference to my preaching for Jowett next 
Wednesday. On Saturday morning a formal Inhibition reached 
me, and I at once wrote to assure the Bishop that I should 
ignore it. Later in the day I received from him a telegram and 
a letter acquiescing in the suggestion made by me in a former 
letter, to postpone the fight until my return from America 
(whereto I was pledged to go in order to deliver a course of 
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lectures at Yale University). But it was then too late. Jowett 
had asked me to keep my promise for next Wednesday, and 
I had assured him that I would do so. Raleigh looked up for 
me in the Law Reports the cases cited to his Bishop by the 
Birmingham Chancellor, but they have no bearing on the action 
which I contemplate. In one case, a clergyman named Filling- 
ham ‘ordained’ and ‘celebrated the Lord’s Supper’ in a dis- 
senting Chapel. In another case, a squire quarrelling with his 
parson fetched a clergyman to read service for him in the 
schoolroom. In another case, the dispute arose between a newly 
appointed incumbent and a curate whom his predecessor had 
allowed to officiate in an unconsecrated building, and who 
would not cease to do so when he cancelled the permission. 
I cannot suppose that even ecclesiastical lawyers would deny 
that these cases differ essentially from anything involved in my 
preaching in Jowett’s Institute on the occasion of its first anni- 
versary. Yet Gore’s Chancellor had the temerity or ignorance 
to quote them as properly relevant to the Bishop’s action. 


The decisive episode is thus described: 


On Wednesday, March 31st, 1909, I travelled to Birmingham, 
and fulfilled my promise to Mr. Jowett, the Minister of the 
Carr’s Lane Church, by preaching in his Institute at Digbeth. 
On the next day (Thursday, April 1st) the Bishop had a letter 
in the Biymingham Post, and I jharried the printers with such 
effect that I was able to send copies of the correspondence 
between Gore and me to The Times and the Birmingham Post. 
Accordingly, on Friday morning, April znd, that correspondence, 
including fourteen letters, appeared in both papers, and for the 


rest of the day I was overwhelmed by reporters seeking inter- 
views. 


On April 13th, 1909, my wife and I left England for America. 
Before leaving I instructed a solicitor to act for me in my absence, 
and went away with the clear understanding that Gore would 
prosecute me onmyreturn. On August 6th I returned to England, 
and learned that, on reflection, the Bishop had decided to abandon 
his intention of bringing the issue into the Courts. 

On Tuesday morning (August 24th, 1909), I received a letter 


from Gore stating that he did not intend to prosecute me in the 
Arches. 


I walked round to Raleigh’s rooms, and asked his advice. 
He was strong for my accepting this decision without further 
negotiation. He said it was kinder to Gore. In the afternoon 
I walked to Lambeth, and asked the Archbishop’s advice. He 
spoke much in the same sense as Raleigh. 
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Persuaded by these two Scotchmen, I wrote amicably to 
Gore, asking him to communicate his decision to the Press. 

On Monday, August 31st, 1909, The Times published Gore’s 
letter to me, and mine to him. The Westminster Gazette made 
some comments favourable to me. I received two offensive 
letters. 


About this time I happened to meet Mr. (afterwards Earl) 
Balfour, and walked a short way with him. I expressed to him my 
strong sense of the illiberal tendency in the Church, and com- 
plained that the laity did not back up the liberal-minded clergy 
as they used to do. He replied with a characteristically Balfourian 
mot which is worth preserving: ‘Jt seems to me that the Bishops 
have no power to make the clergy do their duty, but just enough to 
deprive them of their rights.’ 

Mr. Prestige, in his interesting account of Bishop Gore’s life, 
assumes that both the protesting incumbent and his complaisant 
diocesan were legally entitled to act as they did. But my con- 
tention was that their behaviour proceeded on an erroneous 
conception of the incumbent’s territorial authority, and implied 
a wholly mistaken view as to what ‘intrusion’ legally meant, 
and, therefore, that what I did at the Digbeth Institute violated 
no principle and broke no law of the Church of England. I had 
hoped that the issue (of cardinal importance in its bearing on the 
relation of the Church of England to the non-episcopal Churches) 
would have been finally determined in a friendly action by the 
proper Court. Accordingly, I disregarded the incumbent’s pro- 
test, which seemed to me frivolous, and ignored the Bishop’s 
‘inhibition’ which I held to be legally invalid. 


Gore took legal advice [writes Mr. Prestige] and sent an inhibition, 
which Henson framed and hung up on his study wall. He well might. 
It is an historic document. The fact of its reception and of the reci- 
pient’s disobedience marks a definite stage in the breakdown of episco- 
pal control over the actions of the clergy. 


I think that the Birmingham incident would be more truly and 
intelligently described as the successful assertion of the vitally 
important condition under which the English clergy are per- 
mitted to exercise their ministry in the parishes, viz: that they are 
governed by the Law and only by the Bishops within the limits which 
the Law prescribes. 

I have often reflected on my own action, and tried to appraise 
its effect. I cannot avoid the conclusion, that the first was right, 
and that the last has been salutary. If, as appears to be generally 
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admitted, relations between Anglicans and Nonconformists have 
become far more reasonable, and far more friendly than they were 
even so recently as a generation ago, if the interchange of pulpits 
is:now regarded with tolerance and approval, and religious 
co-operation between non-Roman Churches in England is becom- 
ing increasingly frequent and intimate, the fact must be attributed 
to many causes, among which a not inconsiderable place must be 
given to my deliberate and successful refusal to yield to ignorant 
clamour, even when allied with the personal action of a Bishop, 
eminent, high-minded, and on many grounds justly revered, who 
yet was ill-guided by his legal advisers, misled by his own pre- 
judices, and obsessed with a mistaken conception of episcopal 
authority in the Church of England. 

That is my considered judgment, but I have never doubted 
that the Bishop was actuated throughout by the highest motives. 
He was persuaded that he was in duty bound to support the 
incumbent who had invoked his protection, the more plainly 
bound since he disliked the man, and disapproved his protest. 
In this chivalrous temper, he acted with a precipitate decisiveness 
which left me no option.. I could not concede the implicit claim 
of the incumbent to control my action, nor yield obedience to an 
exercise of episcopal authority which I believed to be not only 
unwise and unfortunate, but also legally indefensible. 

The episode did not create any permanent alienation. Neither 
the Bishop nor I allowed a conflict of opinion and policy to destroy 
a friendship which had deeper roots. 


4. A VISIT TO AMERICA (1) 


On April 13th, 1909, my wife and I left Liverpool on board the 
Carmania, and arrived in New York on April 21st. On August 6th 
we arrived back in England on the ill-fated Empress of Ireland, 
a fine vessel of which we retain the pleasantest recollections. 
During our absence we had travelled far, seen much, and made 
many friends. We had been assured that the hospitality of 
Americans would relieve us of any worry about hotels, and our 
experience more than justified our largest expectations. Nothing 
indeed could exceed the considerate kindness and generous 
hospitality which enhanced the enjoyment, and mitigated the 
fatigue, of our American visit. America has within recent years 
become so widely known to English folk that any detailed account 
of our experiences and impressions would be superfluous, and even 


tiresome. But an honest autobiographer could not wholly omit 
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an episode which had so important a place in the record of his 
life, and made such lasting impressions on his mind. It will suffice 
if I dwell briefly on its principal incidents, and extract from my 
Journal some record of my impressions. 

It will be convenient to set down in advance the order of our 
movements in the U.S.A. between our landing in New York on 
April 21st, and our departure from Seattle on June 28th: 


New York, Newhaven, Boston, New York, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Mohonk, West Point, New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Fargo, Bismarck, The Yellowstone Park, Seattle, 
Victoria (B.C.). 


For the most part we were only ‘breaking our journey’, though 
the extraordinary kindness which marked our reception by our 
hospitable hosts gave a pleasant distinctiveness to every one of 
these ‘flying visits’. Some more particular account may, how- 
ever, be fitly included in this narrative whenever our stay was 
more prolonged, or bore a special character. 

I had long desired to visit the Yellowstone Park, for my ima- 
gination had been kindled by some descriptions which I had read 
of its amazing volcanic phenomena, and the alluring tameness of 
the wild creatures which within its borders are legally protected 
from human pursuit. But its remoteness made the satisfaction 
of my desire improbable. I could see little prospect of the leisure 
or the money which would be required. Both were provided 
when I accepted an invitation to deliver a course of lectures in 
Yale University, for thus I acquired both a respectable pretext 
for deserting my duties in Westminster, and sufficient money to 
pay my expenses. Bishop Gore obligingly consented to let our 
litigation stand over until my return, and there was no other 
obstacle to my departure. Through the good offices of Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Bryce, the British Ambassador at Washington, 
whom I had known at Oxford, my wife and I were armed witha 
letter of introduction to Major Benson, the custodian of the 
Yellowstone Reserve, who, with his wife and son, was residing in 
the Park. These charming people received us with much kindness, 
and added greatly to our enjoyment. With them we formed a 
lasting and valued friendship. 

The Yellowstone Park is as large as an English county, and 
fortunately has been constituted a national reserve. As such it 
has been placed outside the normal risks of corruption and 
ineptitude which attach to civil government in the Republic, 
and brought under military control. It is policed by a garrison 
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of 300 soldiers, has its own code of regulations, and a machinery 
for enforcing it which works admirably. Poaching is rigorously 
suppressed, and tourists are subjected to a careful and intelligent 
supervision. We made up a party with our friends, the Bishop of 
North Dakota (Dr. Cameron Mann) and his wife and daughter, 
and thus were able to hire a carriage to ourselves and avoid the 
distraction and disturbance of the mixed company of tourists in 
one of the regular coaches. I was interested in our Jehu, a youth 
of seventeen, reputed to be one of the best drivers in the Park. 
I admired the dash and skill with which he carried us through the 
most difficult coaching roads I have ever traversed. We were nine 
days in the Park (June 12th to 21st) and every day brought some 
fresh apocalypse of beauty and wonder. Before starting, we left 
our valuables with the manager of the Mammoth Hot Springs 
Hotel, a precaution which we were advised to take, as there had 
~ been a ‘hold up’ in the Park not long before which had eased the 
tourists of their money and jewellery. 

Our first day in the Park was Sunday, and we were rather 
astonished to find that there was no provision for any kind of 
Christian worship although there is here, not only a cantonment 
of soldiers, but also a large hotel generally filled with visitors. 
However, we improvised for ourselves an unrubrical but sufficient 
version of Mattins. The Bishop read prayers, and I read the 
lessons. On the following Thursday, when we were staying at the 
Canyon Hotel, a little incident suggested that we were not alone 
in desiring some religious provision. 


A note was brought to me from the Manager stating that 
some of the visitors desired a religious service after dinner to 
be conducted by myself. After consulting the Bishop, I ac- 
quiesced in the suggestion, and made preparation for the service 
by composing an extempore prayer! Once more we lamented 
the ungodly carelessness which had sent on my Prayer Book to 
Seattle. About forty visitors attended the service. We sang 
two hymns after a fashion. I read my prayer, and the 8th 
Psalm, giving a little address on the words, ‘What 7s man that 
Thou art mindful of him?’ Mrs. Mann played the accompani- 
ment of the hymns, and the Bishop pronounced the Benedic- 
tion. On the whole I am glad that the service was held. It 
mitigated the unseemly secularism of last Sunday, and was an 
evidence that American tourists have a sense of religion, with 
which, perhaps, they are not often credited. 


But I may have been mistaken, for on the following Sunday I 
had a disappointment. 
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Saturday, June 19th, 1909. (Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel.) 


Moved by the recollection of last Thursday’s service at the 
Canyon Hotel, I wrote to the manager offering to conduct ser- 
vice here to-morrow at any time he might judge to be con- 
venient. An obsequious little man, German or Swiss probably, 
appeared, and made ample promises to arrange for everything 
at 8.30 to-morrow night, but whether he will be as good as his 
word I have some doubt. 


On Sunday morning my doubt was justified: for the manager 
appeared, and explained that the ‘General Office’ felt that it 
would be impossible to arrange suitably for service, &c. The 
pretext for refusal was plainly hypocritical. Probably the 
manager discerned some risk of offending the denominational 
prejudices of some section of his public, and so endangering his 
receipts! Oh, Filthy Lucre, well wast thou so named! 

One incident, in which we were in danger of being scalded 
by an erupting geyser may be recorded: 


June 15th, 1909. 

The drive of about nine miles to Old Faithful Inn was 
delightful, almost every few yards had some fresh marvel to 
display. It is vain to attempt to describe the geysers. They 
have a common character but also an individuality of their own. 
The beauty of the scenery would have made the drive notable 
of itself, but the sinister interest of the geysers made it alto- 
gether extraordinary. Again and again we observed the ravages 
of forest fires. The trees seem to fight a desperate battle for 
existence against the double enemy, fire above and the deadly 
deposits of the geysers below. Nothing could exceed the forlorn 
and undone aspect of the dead trees, here charred, there coated 
with a shroud of geyserite. The most curious feature of this 
district is the close proximity of the hot springs to the ice-cold 
rivers. Hard by the bank of the Firehole river, a rapid and 
vigorous stream, are many geysers. One, the Riverside Geyser, 
is very remarkable, for it throws its boiling fountain far across 
the stream. The twin vents have the aspect of a large double 
mortar, and they jut into the river with the threatening ageres- 
siveness of a military engine. Once more we wondered at the 
extraordinary beauty of the fountains and lakelets. The 
‘Mountain Glory’, the ‘Gem’, the ‘Rainbow’ are names justly 
chosen to indicate the rare colouring of the pools. 

As we drove up to the hotel, ‘Old Faithful’ was concluding a 
performance. We watched several subsequent performances 
with much interest. The jets of hot water are thrown to a con- 
siderable height, and the volume of steam makes a grand show. 
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Ella and I strolled over the geyser field. Perhaps such 
unguided sauntering is the most impressive mode of seeing this 
wonderland. As we moved over the enchanted ground, mindful 
of our feet, for on all sides vents opened in the soil threatening 
sudden destruction, we grew bewildered at the bizarre and 
terrible aspect of everything. Here was a great hollow mass 
piled beside the river, filled to bursting with water heated by 
subterranean fires, and penetrated with countless holes and fan- 
tastic fissures in which water bubbled and boiled, and from 
which ever and anon volumes of steam broke forth. Some of 
the geysers had architectural distinction. The ‘Beehive’ was a 
notable little cauldron. ‘The ‘Lion, lioness, and cubs’ was an 
imposing group of four vents. The ‘Castle’ was massive and 
lofty enough to make a figure in the landscape. All these I 
photographed, Ella standing beside the two last. 

We had just inspected the ‘Castle’, and I had finished my 
photograph of my wife against its massive cone, when, quite 
unexpectedly, the geyser erupted. We had to run from the 
falling water. In one respect, we were, indeed, highly favoured, 
for this geyser only gives a performance once in thirty hours. 
A beautiful rainbow was formed by the spray falling in the sun- 
light. The volume of water thrown up appeared to be very 
considerable, and the eruption was accompanied by an awesome 
rumbling. The scene was most impressive. As we reluctantly 
turned away to go back to the hotel for dinner, ‘Old Faithful’ 
began to erupt, and we thus enjoyed the remarkable sight of 
the two geysers erupting at the same time. A heavy thunder 
cloud, which yet did not hinder the sun from shining over the 
valley, gave a lurid touch to the scene. 

After dinner we mounted to the roof of the hotel whence we 
gained a fine prospect of the whole field of geysers. Then we 
descended to the rear of the house, and watched a fine black 
bear issuing from the woods and starting to feast on the accumu- 
lated garbage of the hotel. 

The eruption of ‘Old Faithful’ after sunset was illumined by 
a searchlight from the roof of the hotel. The effect was, of 
course, impressive in its way, for the fierce and sudden light 
isolated the mighty fountain of boiling water, and seemed to 
magnify it, but the total result was displeasing and regrettable. 
There was an intolerable vulgarity about the whole performance. 
The screams of the women, at once delighted and frightened, 
suggested a display of fireworks at Margate or Blackpool! 
I resented so coarse a profanation of so great a spectacle. 


The next day was another succession of raptures: 
Wednesday, June 16th, 1909. 


We left ‘Old Faithful Inn’ at 7 a.m., and drove nineteen miles 
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to the ‘Thumb’ Bay lunch station. In the morning air the 
geyser field presented a truly wonderful appearance. Every 
little geyser uttered itself in steam. It seemed as if the souls in 
Purgatory were at their Mattins, and sending Heavenwards the 
incense of their agonizing prayers. Our road lay mainly through 
pine forests, being diversified by magnificent views, and occa- 
sionally by some feature—a rocky gorge or a fierce waterfall— 
which arrested the coach, and claimed a more deliberate regard. 

At the lunch station we found ourselves again among the 
geysers. Here the close proximity of the Yellowstone Lake gave 
a new interest to the boiling springs. -One cone was even in the 
lake itself, a few feet from the shore. It was a cauldron of hot 
water surrounded by the ice-cold lake, in which were clearly 
visible abundance of trout— 


You may catch, cook, and eat 
Without shifting your feet. 


One tiny geyser on the very shore of the lake started erupting 
before us, and for ten minutes made a pretty show. 

One striking feature of our drive was the snow which in some 
places was heaped to a height of six or seven feet beside the 
road. Gangs of men were at work clearing the way. Among 
them was an old man of grimy aspect. The driver told us that 
he was ‘worth 60,000 dollars, and yet continued shovelling’. 
A true philosopher. 

After dinner we went round to the rear of the hotel to look 
for bears, but to no purpose. The soldier on duty told me that 
last year several bears had to be shot because they injured 
themselves with the tin pots cast out from the hotel kitchen. 
Bruin is very fond of sweet things. He thrusts his paw into the 
can which contains the coveted delicacy, and thus carries it to 
his mouth. One bear, unable to extricate his paw from the can, 
carried it off with him to the forest. His efforts to disengage his 
paw were violent and finally fatal. Blood-poisoning set in, and 
the poor beast presented a hideous aspect until he was mercifully 
dispatched. 


If I may be thought to have dwelt at excessive length on the 
days passed in the Yellowstone Park, I can but plead that I am 
engaged on an honest account of my own life, and that, as I see 
that life in retrospect, I must needs recognize considerable impor- 
tance in my first American visit, and therein in an experience 
which was the most enjoyable, the least strenuous, and the most 
mentally and spiritually stimulating part of it. But, of course, 
the primary purpose of my visiting America was, not to visit the 
Yellowstone Park, but to deliver a course of eight lectures on 
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preaching for the Lyman Beecher Foundation in Yale University. 
It needs not that I should say anything about the lectures them- 
selves since they were published in due course under a title which 
sufficiently indicates their range and character. The title page 
includes an illuminating sub-title: The Liberty of Prophesying, 
with its just limits and temper considered with reference to the 
circumstances of the Modern Church. In the Preface I frankly 
owned that I chose a subject which was apparently and acutely 
controversial, and I justified myself by pleading the needs of the 
existing situation. 

The eight lectures on preaching were delivered between April 
23rd and May roth. The audience was mainly, but not exclusively, 
composed of students who, if they did not display emotion or 
enthusiasm (which, perhaps, could hardly have been expected 
when such a subject was treated with the cold detachment proper 
in an academic lecture-hall) were attentive and apparently inter- 
ested. We left Yale with genuine regret, for the beauty of the 
place, the courtesy of the President and Professors, the cheerful 
friendliness of the students, and the considerate hospitality of our 
kind hosts left on our minds impressions which were pleasant and 
lasting. We stayed, first, with Professor Williston Walker, and 
next, after a preaching excursion to Boston, with the Rev. Anson 
Phelps Stokes. On May oth I preached three times in New York. 
On the 11th I assisted at the opening service of the Church 
Congress, and attended the first meeting. The next day we 
lunched with Dr. Edward Hale (‘a noble-looking old man full of 
life and humour’) who had a pleasant library with about 5,000 
books and an immense collection of pamphlets, of which he was 
evidently proud. 

The Birmingham episode had been widely commented on in the 
American newspapers, and there were not lacking indications that 
I was an object of curiosity, and even of something akin to 
suspicion. The issue which I had raised in England was also 
being raised in America, though the situation was in some respects 
different. The small but aggressive and well-organized section 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church which shared Bishop Gore’s 
type of churchmanship found itself in harmony with the general 
feeling of bibliolatrous protestantism when the opponent of the 
one was also the opponent of the other. In the calm atmosphere 
of the Universities the passions of the sacristy and the platform 
were unheard. My lectures were well attended, and evoked no 
expressions of dissent, but, when published, their meagre circu- 


lation showed that they were not generally acceptable. 
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The intellectual level of popular religion is even lower in 
America than in England, and a gross literalism is still widely 
prevalent, as became ludicrously apparent some years later in a 
notorious trial in Tennessee. My attention was directed to an 
article on the front page of a Chicago newspaper with the formid- 
able heading in monstrous type, Famous London Preacher says 
Bible 1s a Pack of Lies. I was at the pains of inquiring what might 
be the foundation for a statement so injurious and so false, and I 
succeeded in tracing it to a short essay on ‘The Future of the 
Bible’ (originally an article in the Contemporary Review) which 
I had contributed to a series of popular ‘Essays for the Times’. 
There I had urged the need for a revision of the Lectionary based 
on a more intelligent principle than that which still generally 
prevailed with respect to the Bible. The relevant passage was the 
following: 


A drastic revision of the Lectionary would seem to be urgently called 
for. The very circumstance that so many of our people are prepared to 
acquiesce in what they hear from the lectern, and even to believe that 
in some way or other what they hear is divinely true, makes the present 
indiscriminate reading of the Bible in public an extremely perilous 
proceeding. Educated men, as we have already indicated, have at their 
disposal means by which to escape from the perplexities stirred in their 
minds by the incredible, puerile, or demoralizing narratives which the 
Old Testament contains. But these resources are not accessible, and 
will never be accessible, to the masses of the people. They have no 
other course open to them when the difficulty is brought home, either 
by their own intelligence or by the action of others, than the violent 
and unhappy course of repudiating the Bible altogether. The transition 
1s prompt and obvious in untutored minds from a sacred volume, too sacred 
for discussion, to a pack of les, too gross for toleration. 


Probably the author of the Chicago article had never been at 
the pains of reading my essay, but the phrase a pack of lies was 
too ‘snappy’ not to be made the most of! I remember pouring 
out my disgust with American reporters to the Ambassador at 
Washington. He agreed that they were often disappointing, and 
sometimes exasperating, but he thought that their ill reputation 
was not generally merited. ‘There are reporters in America who 
are quite up to the best English standard, and they are multi- 
plying. Of course, in the remoter districts they are generally 
inferior. They are often ignorant of shorthand, and they are 
handicapped by their poor education. They simply don’t know 
many of the words which an educated Englishman uses, and then 
they set down the word nearest in sound which they happen to 
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know! But the standard of reporting is rapidly improving, and 
reporters are not often malignant as well as incompetent.’ He 
added a word of advice which I have followed with advantage. 
‘If you say anything that really matters, be at the pains of pre- 
paring a memorandum for the reporters. They will be pleased, 
and you will be protected.’ 

Before leaving England my wife and I had received an invitation 
to attend a conference of the advocates of Peace and International 
Goodwill at Lake Mohonk Mountain House, and to be the guests 
of the proprietor, Mr. Smiley. Before replying, I consulted Mr. 
Bryce. He advised me to accept the invitation. It would, he 
said, enable us to see some very beautiful country, and to meet 
a number of typical Americans, among whom would certainly 
be some who were eminently worth knowing. So I accepted, and 
for three days (May 19th—z22nd) we were pleasantly lodged under 
Mr. Smiley’s roof. Our host is thus described in my Journal: 


He is an old man, straight and fresh-coloured as befits a 
Quaker, with a firm set of the lips, and the general aspect of an 
upright and prosperous tradesman. He and his deceased brother 
have established these hotels at vast cost, and built up a 
flourishing business. 


Their philanthropy was not inferior to their practical sagacity, 
and they linked both by organizing annual conferences which 
not only advanced some benevolent cause, but also advertised an 
important commercial interest. 

The conference had brought together a number of aneieeee 
of both sexes, whose fervour was perilously dissociated from 
knowledge and common sense. It was an anxious time. In 
1909 thoughtful politicians in Europe were becoming apprehen- 
sive, for the menace of war was already darkening the outlook. 
It was not yet so clearly perceived in America as it was rapidly 
becoming in Europe, that the root lay in Germany, then dominated 
disastrously by the megalomaniacal and erratic ambition of the 
Emperor, William II. Germans are numerous in America, and 
they are energetic, well-organized, and unscrupulous. It is not, 
then, surprising that a large section of the conference disclosed a 
strong anti-British prejudice. When this was forcibly expressed 
by an English M.P., I was provoked into a short speech which 
seemed to ruffle not inconsiderably the placid demeanour and 
disposition of my hearers. But it was not without effect: 


The succeeding speeches did not wholly remove the i impres- 
sion of sanity which had been made, and the ‘platform’ was 
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subsequently drafted in a more temperate vein. Many of the 
more reasonable members of the Conference thanked me for my 
speech. 

The last session was dignified by the presence of the British 
Ambassador, who made a most suitably cautious speech, and by 
a frankly pro-British speech from Mr. Alfred Moseley. Dr. 
Lyman Abbot ,spoke excellently in returning thanks to Mr. 
Smiley. 


From the aggressive pacifism of Lake Mohonk we moved to the 
conditioned militarism of West Point, where I had promised to 
preach to the cadets. Our week end was entirely enjoyable. We 
stayed with the Superintendent, Colonel Scott, with whom I 
formed an acquaintance which brought with it much interest 
and illumination. I have always been attracted by uncivilized 
men and wild beasts, and he had in the course of his varied career 
seen much of both. He attracted me immediately, and our con- 
verse was keen and protracted into the small hours of the morning. 
Colonel Scott is thus described in the Journal: 


He has served among the Red Indians, in Cuba, and in the 
Philippines, where for three years he bore the sceptre of rule 
among the Mohammedans. He is clearly a man of parts, con- 
cerning himself in the populations with which he has come 
into contact. He gave me a most interesting account of the Red 
Indians and of the buffalo (bison). In 1877 the latter were still 
very numerous. He himself had seen thousands, and had wit- 
nessed their destruction. The railway brought death to the 
bison, for when the hide was worth a dollar in New York, the 
beast was ruthlessly slaughtered. Col. Scott had himself seen 
25 or 30 of the great beasts shot at once, the wind carrying away 
the sound of the discharges, so that beast after beast fell without 
arresting the notice of the herd. The wolves were numerous, 
and, since the bison has gone, they are attacking the cattle on 
the ranches. 


Our Sunday was filled with various interests: 


Sunday after Ascension Day, May 23rd, 1909. 

I prepared some notes for a short sermon on a favourite text 
of mine— He endured. as seeeng Him who is invisible’. The 
cadets formed an attractive spectacle in their grey uniforms, 
whose numerous buttons made a crashing sound as they sate 
down. They did not sing the hymns or make the responses as 
heartily as I should have expected, but this may be caused by 
the strangeness of the episcopalian service to lads mostly 
trained in non-episcopal churches. My sermon was listened to 
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with much attention, and, I think, appreciated. For myself it 
was a pleasant thing to speak naturally after the restraints of 
Mohonk. 

We lunched with the chaplain (Travers) who afterwards 
showed us the new Chapel which is nobly planned and nobly 
placed. Then came tea and parade. This last pleased me greatly. 
The little ceremony of saluting the flag was quite touching. 
Mr. and Mrs. Choate were among the spectators. I had a few 
words with him. 

After supper I talked to about 100 Y.M.C.A. cadets, and 
shook hands with them afterwards. Then I talked of Indians 
and buffalo with mine host until we went to bed. 


Monday, May 24th, 1909. 

A most glorious day. West Point looked ravishingly beauti- 
ful. We walked to the soldiers’ monument—a column sur- 
mounted by Fame with her trumpet and holding a wreath. 
This, I believe, is the only monument to the regulars employed 
in the Civil War. How small the standing army is may be 
inferred from the fact that on this solitary memorial are in- 
scribed the names of all the officers and men who perished in 
that long struggle. I was told the following story. An American 
General was showing the monument to his granddaughter. 
‘Why’, asked the child, ‘does Fame have a trumpet and-a 
wreath?’ ‘Because’, replied the old warrior grimly, ‘if you will 
but blow on the one long enough and loud enough, you will surely 
get the other.’ The Colonel had some further conversation on 
the buffalo before saying good-bye. The fatal years were 1882 
and 1883. He had himself shot buffalo for the last time in 
1884. The last recorded wild buffalo shot was in 1892. 


From May 24th until the 27th we were the guests of the 
Rev. Milo Gates in New York. He showed me the Hispano- 
American Museum and introduced me to Mr. Huntingdon, the 
benevolent millionaire who finances it: 


An interesting man, tall, handsome, and conversational. He 
spoke with the usual scorn of the Y.M.C.A. young man, and 
said that he would not care to take him into his service. All the 


ability of America was in finance. I was interested in hearing 
him talk. 


Tuesday, May 25th, 1909. 

We lunched at the Railroad Club on the 23rd floor of the 
Hudson Terminal Building, a monstrous sky-scraper. The view 
over the city and river was very fine. After luncheon we went 
over the Club, and descended into the depths where the new 


Hudson and Maine Railway is being constructed below the other 
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underground railways. We were introduced to Mr. Macadoo, 
the famous subterranean engineer, whom the New Yorkers 
regard with veneration as the enterprising spirit to whom an 
undertaking accounted to be impossible was due. 


While we were staying in Boston as the guests of that admirable 
and generously hospitable representative of American religion, 
Dr. Lawrence, then Bishop of Massachusetts, whom I am privi- 
leged to count among my personal friends, I had an experience 
which stands out in the record of our American visit as a com- 
panion picture to my experience at the Mohonk Conference. It is 
shortly recorded in my Journal: 


I dined with the Cosmopolitan Club at Harvard. There were, 
it was asserted, twenty-seven nationalities represented in the 
company. Among these were the ambassadors of Germany and 
Japan. I sate between President Elliot and Colonel Higginson. 
There were speeches. Mine was on ‘Patriotism and Cosmo- 
politanism’. Bishop Lawrence joined us during the speech- 
making. 

It was arranged that the several nationalities should be com- 
plimented by the singing (more or less) of its National Anthem, 
the drinking (if possible) of its national beverage, and a five- 
minutes’ speech from its representative on some specified theme. 
In due course ‘God Save the King’ was sung with rapturous 
fervour. My speech on‘ Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism’ inspired ° 
by the memories of Mohonk, and delivered with suitable vehe- 
mence, was thunderously applauded. Then came Germany’s 
turn. ‘Deutschland tiber Alles’ was sung very limply, partly, 
perhaps, because neither the tune nor the song was familiar, but, 
mainly, I cannot but think, because there was some lack of sym- 
pathy with its sentiment. Von Bernstorff’s response fell flat. His 
speech was marked by a purple rhetoric which not even a copious 
adulation of the United States could bring into harmony with the 
general feeling. He ended by eulogizing Dr. Elliot, the outgoing 
President, and announcing that his Imperial Master, ever the 
august Patron and Protector of Culture, had decided to decorate 
him on the occasion of his retirement from office. The applause 
was significantly meagre, and contrasted significantly with that 
which had been evoked by my little oration. Clearly the political 
attitude of Harvard was sharply diverse from that of Mohonk. 
I stole a glance at President Elliot’s countenance while the 
German diplomat was outpouring his eulogy. It wore an expres- 
sion of sombre aloofness which would have killed a better elo- 
quence than Von Bernstorft’s. 
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President Elliot’s name had long been familiar to me, for 
Professor Dicey held him in great regard, and had often spoken 
of him to me as a noble example of an American scholar-citizen. 
I had already met him when I came to Boston on May 2nd, to 
preach to the Harvard students in Appleton Chapel: 


The President is a tall and impressive-looking man with a 
look of great nobility and strength. An ugly discolourment of 
his face, which would ruin most men’s appearance, is discounted 
and in some sense transfigured by the mental and moral force 
which his countenance expresses. 

There was a great congregation in the Appleton Chapel, 
mostly students and others from the University. Dr. Moore 
conducted the service, save for the lesson which I read. The 
attention was close and sustained. The President came into the 
Vestry after the service and thanked me in very kind terms. 
‘It was’, he said shortly, ‘a veal University sermon.’ 


Few compliments have given me more satisfaction, for it stood 
the test of that canon of criticism which I have ever held to deter- 
mine the value of compliments, ‘What matters is, not what it says, 
but who says it.’ ; 

From Boston we passed to Wynnewood, near Philadelphia in 
order to visit our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Toland: : 


This is a charming country house of the unusual and respect- 
able antiquity of 200 years, surrounded by lawns and large 
trees after the English fashion, and comfortably appointed in 
all respects. On the estate is William Penn’s house. The 
absence of singing birds in such a country seemed very sur- 
prising. Here, for the first time since our arrival in America, 
champagne was set on the table. 


From May 28th to June 1st we were the guests of the Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Bryce at the British Embassy in Washington. It 
was a short visit, but it was crowded with incident and interest. 
Hardly had we arrived before we were taken to a garden party 
at the White House, where we had the honour of shaking hands 
with the President, ‘Big Bill Taft’. 


President Jordan of Stamford University dined here, a most 
interesting man who has officially surveyed the Yellowstone, 
and knows it intimately. He gave a heart-rending account of 
the destruction of mammoth trees for the ‘lumber’ which they 
could provide. These noble products of nature, the growth of 
centuries, nay of millennia, were blown up with dynamite! 
Some of them are supposed to be 7,000 years old and 4o feet in 
diameter! 
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He advised us to leave our superfluous cash and jewels with 
the hotel-keeper before going round the Yellowstone Park, as 
there was just a possibility of our being ‘held up’ by robbers! 


We made an expedition to Mount Vernon, where we did homage 
to Washington. Then our hosts took us for a motor drive to see 
the country: 


The Ambassador and I deserted the car, and walked for some 
time in the woods, which are beautiful. He says that he comes 
out thither to compose his speeches, being there immune from 
interruption, since the Americans don’t care to walk so far. 


At dinner (May 29th) we met Count Von Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador, but neither he nor I alluded to our previous meeting 
at the Cosmopolitan Club in Harvard! We also met the Secretary 
for War, with whom I had much interesting conversation: 


Mr. Dickenson explained to me that he was a Democrat and 
a Southerner. We started on a discussion of the eternal negro 
question. He said some interesting things. Inter alia, that the 
blacks were extremely eager to get rid of their nationality. All 
sorts of quacks drove a thriving trade among them with xos- 
trums for ‘taking the kink out of their hatr’! 

The multitude of mulattoes was to be explained by the inter- 
course of the Federal soldiers with the negresses who flocked 
into the camps during the War, and by the influx of dubious 
foreigners since the War. 


Bryce seemed to me to hold an unique position in the public 
regard of the Americans. He was, indeed, very unlike the normal 
ambassador. His intellectual eminence, his interest in religion, 
his amazing activity, and his complete freedom from affectation 
commended him to the acceptance of a democracy which, in spite 
of the vulgarity and ostentation which mark certain sections of 
its society, is fundamentally religious and self-respecting. I recall 
the almost enthusiastic eulogy which a porter at Chicago pro- 
nounced on him, when he noticed from the label on our luggage 
that we came from Washington. ‘I guess you’re coming from the 
Ambassador,’ he said, and forthwith ‘let himself go’ in terms of 
ardent praise. Bryce told me that he had personally visited all 
but two of the States which constitute the Federal Republic, 
and that wherever he went he not only performed some public 
function but made it his object to get personal knowledge of the 
people. Not the least service which he rendered to his own 
country was that which lay outside his official function. 

Our homeward journey across the great Dominion followed the 
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course which is so familiar to English people that a detailed 
narrative could not but be tiresome. We admired the Rockies, 
and the vast prairie, wondered at the aggressive prosperity of 
polyglot Winnipeg, and the rather blatant patriotism of the great 
and typically American city of Toronto. 

In Toronto I called on Professor Goldwin Smith, who received 
me with much kindness. At the age of eighty-six he appeared to 
retain his mental powers unlessened. He was a picturesque figure 
in his long dressing-gown. He talked with characteristic incisive- 
ness about the Female Suffrage Movement which was just then 
making itself unpleasantly prominent in England. On this subject 
we were fortunately in substantial agreement. ‘Imagine the 
women of England governing India,’ he exclaimed. Of course 
we visited Niagara, and were properly impressed by the mighty 
cataract, though horrified by the disfiguring erections on its banks. 
We travelled to Ottawa in a belated and overcrowded train: 


The train was a whole hour late, and we only got on board 
with fuss and toil. Then we found ourselves in the midst of a 
crowd of old, hard-faced, talkative ladies who made it suffi- 
ciently apparent that they were the members of the ‘Inter- 
national Women’s Conference’ returning to Europe. Heavens! 
What creatures, voices, hands, complexions! A young Canadian, 
who sat by me at lunch, was plainly in an agitated condition. 
He said that one of the ladies had ‘talked his head off’. First, 
she impressed him as a Christian Scientist, and he was des- 
perately bored. Then she spake as an atheist, and he was 
grievously shocked. ‘I took off my hat, and said Good Morning, 
for I’m not given that way.’ A cynic might indulge the conjec- 
ture that a public parade of these women would kill any cause 
which they advocated. The weather was detestable all day: we 
arrived in Ottawa in a deluge. 


In Ottawa we visited the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and were 
disappointed by the nearer view of a building which, when seen 
from the hotel windows, had impressed us: 


On close inspection we found it to be a tawdry building in 
the worst possible taste. Herein, perhaps, it is a fit symbol of 
the Church whose worship it serves. Seen from afar by the 
schism-harassed Protestant, the Roman Church has an aspect, 
noble and calm, but viewed from within by the disillusioned 
convert, how pathetically altered is the prospect! The papers 
report the death of Father Tyrrell. He was precisely a dis- 
illusioned convert. I had just succeeded in making his acquain- 
tance before leaving England: indeed, I carried away with me 
a letter from him which is yet unanswered. 
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We visited the Parliament buildings, which have since been 
destroyed by fire; and then we went on to Montreal, where we 
were the guests of Mr. Fleet, and met Dr. Grenfell, famous for 
his beneficent work in Labrador. He said that he had often seen 
me in Bethnal Green when I was at the Oxford House, and he 
gave us a most interesting account of his successful introduction 
of reindeer into Labrador, and how greatly he was assisted during 
the summer months by students from Yale and Harvard. On 
July 25th, being our last Sunday in the New World, I preached 
twice in Christ Church Cathedral. The acoustics were bad, but 
the congregations were large and attentive: 


Dr. Symonds (the Dean) expressed his wonder, and said he 
had never known so many people come together at this dead 
season of the year. After service there was a little influx of 
people into the vestry to shake hands. Among others came 
Mr. Hannington, the judge’s brother. He says the journey to 
England and the excitement of the visit killed the old man. 
Several other Congress deputies advanced in years had similarly 
perished. 


We were not wholly surprised, for Judge Hannington had been 
our guest during the meetings of the Pan-Anglican Congress, and 
amazed us by his irrepressible activity. 

From Montreal we went to Quebec, and put up at the nobly 
situated Hotel Frontenac. On the next day we visited the Laval 
University, and were not well impressed by its almost archaic 
appearance: 


Never have I seen so much useless rubbish collected and 
exhibited before. Neither art nor science in Canada would be 
injured if the whole were destroyed by fire. Three rather coarse- 
looking Roman priests went round the University with us. 
Their childish delight at seeing the solitary mummy, which 
represents Egyptian studies, indicated sufficiently the narrow- 
ness of their mental range. 


We visited the Montmorenci Falls in company with Mr. Price 
who lives beside them; he showed us his beautiful garden, and the 
interesting objects which he has collected during his long resi- 
dence in Canada. I was much interested in his conversation: 


He has evidently taken great pains to understand and con- 
ciliate the French population among whom he lives. He speaks 
in high terms of the cur4s, who in his opinion exercise an influ- 
ence both powerful and beneficent over their flocks. The anti- 
ecclesiastical policy of the French Republic has strengthened 
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their attachment to the British Empire, and he has observed in 
the last few years the extraordinary spectacle of ‘Union Jacks’ 
displayed along with the French flag on festivals. He thinks 
the French are conscious that the tendency of the age is against 
them, and that, though they may retard, they cannot ulti- 
mately prevent, the triumph of the English speech. He had 
heard a French politician, addressing an assembly of his own 
countrymen, tell them that early marriages and devotion to 
their church were the only effective barriers against the advan- 
cing tide of English influences. In answer to an inquiry of mine, 
Mr. Price said that he had observed a curious dislike of the 
French for the Irish. In spite of their agreement in religion, the 
French dislike the Irish far more than they dislike the English. 

We were taken to look at the Falls from above. A hideous 
wall or dam of masonry insults one’s eye, and makes impossible 
a fair appreciation of the cataract. The natural beauty of the 
setting could not be exaggerated. But that fatal conception of 
waterfalls as just so much ‘power’ is defacing Canada hope- 
lessly. Mr. Price assured me that he could vouch for the injury 
which has already been done to Niagara. The volume of water 
in the American Fall is perceptibly less than it was when he 
first saw the Falls a géneration ago. He assured me that the 
ill impression of the Laval University which I had received 
from the spectacle of the morning is well grounded. The uni- 
versity is hopelessly behind the times in all essentials of modern 
education. 


Our homeward voyage was entirely enjoyable. The sun shone, 
the sea was placid, the ship was comfortable, and our fellow 
passengers were agreeable. With two of them—Dr. James Denny, 
the well-known Presbyterian divine, and Sir Valentine Chirol, 
the distinguished foreign correspondent of The Times, I had long 
and most interesting conversations. Day after day, tramping 
the deck, we talked, and our talk was so far recorded in 
my Journal as to clothe that jejune record with interest and 
value. 

At the Captain’s table there sate opposite to me a gentleman who 
was evidently desirous of speech with me. Having learned that 
I was a Canon of Westminster, he wished to state a grievance 
which he felt against the Dean and Chapter: 


An ancestor of his was Wyatt, the famous, or rather notorious, 
architect, who worked such havoc on our ancient churches in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, but was in his 
life-time held in high regard. ‘In the Deanery Guide-book this 
great man was stated to be well known as the Destroyer,’ an 
opprobrious description earned by his restorations at Salisbury, 
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Durham, and other churches. He thought it a hard thing that 
his relative’s architectural distinction should be buried in a 
contemporary gibe. I am afraid that my reception of his com- 
plaint was neither tactful nor sympathetic. 


Dr. Denny and I compared our impressions of America, and 
found ourselves surprisingly in agreement. He had mainly seen 
the inside of American Presbyterianism, and I mainly that of 
American Episcopalianism, and we agreed that both were stricken 
with the same malady. Indeed we were not attracted by American 
Christianity as a whole, though of course we could not but know 
that impressions received in the course of a few weeks, or even 
a few months, could not be worth much. Yet they are not wholly 
without value. I can see much exaggeration, but also some 
justice in the following reflections recorded in my Journal: 


There is no reverence anywhere—none in the vestry, none in 
the choir, none in the pulpit. The note of personal advertise- 
ment is ever audible; not rarely it is emphasized to the exclu- 
sion of every other note. In the midst of the service, the Minister 
makes lengthy announcements, which are incongruous to the 
point of indecency. Rivalry between denominations is naked 
and unashamed, and it kills every worthy ideal of religious work. 
‘Religious workers’ are held together in a covenant of mutual 
admiration. Criticism is resented mortally. Mine ears ache 
with the superlatives of self-paid compliment to which they 
have listened. ‘Services’ become ever shorter and ‘brighter’, 
sermons ever more sentimental and ‘sensational’. Indeed it is 
a degraded race in sensationalism. It would seem that the spirit 
of commerce has established itself in the sanctuary. Religion 
appears to bring no discipline to the national character, and to 
carry no consecration to the national life. 


There are other and nobler elements in American religion and 
in any complete picture these would have to be included, but the 
features which arrested me when first I saw America are still 
apparent. It is but just to add that they are nowhere more clearly 
discerned, or more freely denounced, than in America itself. 
Nor are they unknown within Great Britain, where the tendency 
to approximate to American models grows stronger. 

We said farewell to the Empress of Ireland with regret. The 
stewardess asked me to write my name in her book, and I did so 
under the sentence from Coleridge—‘ Not even terrestrial charts 
can be made without celestial observations.’ 

Three years passed before I again visited America. They were 
marked by acute and continuing controversy. I could not 
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become a party leader, for not only did I stand outside all the 
recognized parties, but I had a temperamental dislike of partisan 
methods and restraints which disqualified me for party politics. 
Nevertheless, as I became more widely known, as my preaching, 
both in the Abbey and in S. Margaret’s, began to tell, and my 
personal attitude towards the issues which were engaging public 
interest was more generally appreciated, I found myself drawn 
increasingly into discussions which were prolific of controversy. 
My sermons, my letters to The Times, my articles in various 
journals, my lectures, and books had an effect in extending my 
influence, and if they did certainly draw on me a heavy weight 
of odium in some quarters, they did as certainly gain for me 
approval and confidence in others. This, perhaps, was inevitable, 
but I think that I was exceptionally vulnerable as being naturally 
in most matters something of an Ishmaelite, and too indifferent 
to the impressions which my words made on others. 

The standing subjects of conflict remained—Biblical Criticism, 
Educational Policy, Episcopacy and Reunion, Relations with 
Nonconformists, ‘Ritualism’, Prayer Book Revision, ‘Christian 
Socialism’, the Representative Church Council. In all of these 
I was again unavoidably concerned, and in addition fresh subjects 
of debate were emerging, from which it was not possible forme, 
being what I was and where I was, to stand aloof. R. J. Campbell’s 
“New Theology’ (1909), the Divorce Commission (1910), Welsh 
Disestablishment (1911), and Putumayo (1g912)—all these lay 
within the ambit of my personal interest, and could not be 
excluded from my public duty. Here it will suffice to deal only 
with the last, the others being reserved for separate treatment 
later. 


5. PUTUMAYO 


Thanks to the exertions of the Anti-Slavery Society and the 
protracted publications in Truth, the hideous atrocities connected 
with the rubber industry in Peru were made known to the British 
public, and pressed on the notice of the British Government. In 
July 1910 a British Consul, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Roger Casement, 
well known for his investigations into the Congo atrocities, was 
sent out by Sir Edward Grey, then Foreign Secretary, to inquire 
and report on the situation. In January r91z, Mr. Casement 
handed in his report. It confirmed the worst accounts. ‘The 
condition of things’, said the Report, ‘fully warrants the worst 
charges brought against the agents of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company and its methods on the Putumayo.’ For some reason 
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or other this Report was not laid before Parliament until July 
1912. On July 17th, the following letter appeared in The Times: 


PUTUMAYO ATROCITIES 
To the Editor of The Times. 
Sir, 

Yesterday I read through the Blue Book on the infamies which have 
been and are proceeding in the Putumayo district of Peru, and I desire 
to express the hope that a generous response will be made to the Duke 
of Norfolk’s appeal. In front of such abominations there can be no 
question of denominational distinctions. The Roman Catholic Church 
has clearly the duty laid on her, and all Christians have as clearly the 
duty laid on them of facilitating her work. " 

We have heard much in recent years of large and even amazing gains 
made from the rubber trade. Is it too much to hope that some of those 
who have been gainers will (now that they know as well from the labours 
of Mr. Morel in exposing the atrocities in the Congo district, as from 
those of Sir Roger Casement in doing as much for the worse, if that 
were possible, atrocities in Peru that their gains are dyed deep with 
innocent blood) feel coerced in conscience to give largely to this belated 
effort of justice and mercy? 

One thing more, sir, I will take leave to say. Not the least painful 
feature of the Blue Book is the repeated reference to the truly humiliat- 
ing fact that a great British Company has been the cardinal criminal in 
this miserable business. There is some ambiguity in Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s language as to the present position of The Peruvian Amazon 
Company (Limited), and I think I cannot be alone in desiring that the 
point should be made quite clear. Who are the directors? Who are 
the shareholders? Perhaps some of your readers conversant, as I am 
not, with mercantile affairs and affinities will tell us. 

I beg everybody to spend the petty sum of Is. 5d. in obtaining the 
Blue Book and learning something of the possibilities of commercial 
greed in the twentieth century. If the ‘Monroe doctrine’ carries to 
American minds any moral connotation, then the great Republic, which 
fought the greatest civil war of modern times in suppressing slavery, 
cannot stand idle while the dependent Republic of Peru fails in the 
alphabet of humane government. 

Iam, &c., 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 

Westminster Abbey, July 16th. 


The revelations in the Blue Book made me extremely indignant, 
and I resolved to do what I could to pillory the British company 
which had brought such great disgrace on the British name, and 
lent itself (either in conscious collusion or in indefensible ignorance) 
to such infamies. I bought a number of copies, and distributed 
them freely. On July 21st I preached to the boys at Shrewsbury 
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School, and induced my friend Dr. Alington, the Headmaster 
(afterwards Headmaster of Eton and Dean of Durham) to read 
the Report. He was so moved that he made it the subject of an 
extremely effective address to the boys in the school chapel. 
On July 28th I preached in S. Margaret’s with the Blue Book as 
my text; and then, having ascertained the names of the British 
Directors of the Peruvian Amazon Company, I determined to 
take the unprecedented course of reading out their names in the 
course of my sermon in the Abbey on August 4th. I would for 
once preach ‘with the gloves off’. I noted in my Journal that 
there was a very large congregation, that it was very attentive, 
and that the sermon occupied forty-five minutes in delivery. In 
the course of it I read out the names of the three English directors 
of the Peruvian Amazon Company, which had its head-quarters in 
London, and as its managing director a man named Arana, who 
was shown in the Blue Book to be one of the guiltiest of the guilty 
oppressors by whom the Indians had been so grossly wronged. 
It was a fierce indictment, deliberately designed to force the 
incriminated directors: to prosecute me, and thus effectually to 
elucidate the legal situation. As I passed from the Abbey into 
Dean’s Yard, a sturdily-built gentleman with a foreign aspect 
ran to me, and shaking me warmly by the hand, exclaimed, 
“Thank you, my dear sir, thank you; it was a great act of national 
righteousness. The speaker was a Swedish professor named 
S6derblom, who later, as Archbishop of Uppsala, played a notable 
part in the ecclesiastical politics of Europe, and came to be 
recognized as the protagonist of Christian unity. Our acquaintance 
grew into a genuine friendship, which both of us valued highly. 

My sermon was reported fully in The Times, and (in a slightly 
bowdlerized form and with the directors’ names omitted by the 
timorous Editor) in the Guardian. In due course I received a long 
and vehemently worded letter from the solicitors of the aggrieved 
directors. I immediately replied in a letter which is described in 
my Journal thus: 


It was of the most uncompromising character, so that if they 


seriously meditate legal proceedings, they will not lack the 
requisite encouragement from me. 


It seemed advisable to prepare for eventualities: 


On August Igth I attended a meeting of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society and read to it the correspondence 


which has passed between me and the solicitors of the English 
directors. 
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Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Harris wrote to ask permission to 
publish the correspondence, which I readily granted. I instructed 
Mr. Radcliffe, the Chapter clerk, to act for me if the Putumayo 
solicitors announced a prosecution. On Friday, my wife and I left 
England for Canada, and on the next day The Times published in 
extenso the letters which had passed between the solicitors of the 
directors and myself, and summed up the conflict between us in an 
article headed ‘The Peruvian Amazon Directorsand Canon Henson’. 
This article may well be accepted as an informed and independent 
statement of the episode. After commenting on the extraordinary 
violence of language in which the Company’s solicitors had 
indulged, and giving a summary of their contentions, the article 
went on to quote my reply to their inquiry what I proposed to do 
‘to make amends for conduct which their clients were justified in 
describing as unworthy of a clergyman of the Church of England 
—unworthy of a gentleman—unworthy of a man’: 


I differ so completely from your clients in their view of what is 
befitting a clergyman, a gentleman, and a man, that you will not be 
surprised to learn that I think nothing is required from me in any of 
those characters which would abate anything of the severity of the 
censure which I conceived myself called upon to pass on the directors 
of the Peruvian Amazon Company. 


The concluding paragraphs of the article ran as follows: 


The arguments brought forward on the one side and on the other our 
readers will find in the letters themselves, which we publish in full on 
another page. It is not our intention to deal with them here; for, as 
Canon Henson reminds his critics, the whole question of the responsi- 
bility of the British directors is to be investigated by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, and we must therefore treat it as, in a 
measure, sub judice. 

That public opinion demanded such an investigation there can be no 
doubt whatever. The atrocities first denounced occurred, it is true, 
before the British company took over the business. That Company 
was, however, formed in December 1908, with the three gentlemen, 
whom Canon Henson has denounced, on the board of directors. It 
continued in control of the property until it went into voluntary liqui- 
dation in September 1911. During all that time, as is clear from Sir 
Roger Casement’s reports, no effective steps were taken to prevent the 
continuance of the system which was exposed by Truth towards the end 
of 1909; and, indeed, there is only too good reason to believe that it 
still continues. These facts have been the subject of much comment; 
and it is not too much to say that they have affected the reputation of 
the country abroad. It may be—we hope it will be—that the directors 
will be able to give a satisfactory account of their conduct; that they 
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will be able to explain how they were innocently misled as to the 
character of the enterprise in which they recommend the public to 
participate ; to show how, without negligence on their part, their agents 
were able to keep them ignorant of the methods by which their profits 
were made; and to prove that, when once their eyes were opened, they 
did everything in their power to put a stop to the atrocities and to make 
amends to the victims. When they have done that to the satisfaction 
of the Select Committee which the Government have promised to 
appoint, the country will be glad to acquit them of responsibility. In 
the meantime, letters written by a firm of solicitors in the tone and 
temper of those published to-day will not induce the public to take a 
more favourable view of their position. 


It is an odd circumstance that on both occasions of my visiting 
America I arrived with the prospect of being prosecuted on my 
return, in the first case by Bishop Gore for ‘intruding’ into his 
diocese, and in the last, by the directors of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company for slandering them in the pulpit. In both cases the 
American newspapers-had given large publicity to the unusual 
circumstances in which -I was arriving in the country, and thus 
did, to some extent, clothe my obscure and unimportant per- 
sonality with something of the attractiveness which must always 
attach to a prospective ‘gaol-bird’! I had brought with me a 
number of copies of the Putumayo Report, and these I gave away 
to such of the individuals whom I met as seemed to me likely 
to ‘spread the light’. I made Putumayo the subject of lectures 
and addresses, and lost no opportunity for directing attention to 
the tragic enormities which had disclosed in the New World the 
shocking procedures which had recently disgraced the Old. The 
self-esteem of America did not readily admit that Peru was as 
bad or worse than the Congo. I was surprised at the general 
ignorance, and shocked by what appeared to me the general 
indifference. I felt that in some quarters my personal conflict 
with the directors of the Peruvian Amazon Company aroused 
more alarm than approval. After all, the separation between the 
Churches and ‘Business’, which had long been the reigning 
assumption on both sides of the Atlantic, had not been so severely 
handled in America as it had come to be in England. It seemed 
to me that I could discern a half-conscious suspicion that, if such 
procedure as mine should be generally adopted by Christian 
Ministers, the well-established and highly successful methods of 
commercial enterprise might be brought into disrepute. Be this 
as it may, I was disappointed by the comparative indifference 
with which the horrible disclosures of the Putumayo Blue Book 
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were received in America. Only in the Universities, when I spoke 
to gatherings of undergraduates, was there the frank outburst of 
moral indignation which I had observed in England. In their 
case the generous ardour of youth reinforced the natural response 
of the conscience. Events have moved quickly since I was in 
America, and I doubt whether any distinction between the public 
feeling of the two great divisions of the English-speaking family 
with respect to the treatment of native races can now be drawn. 

The Putumayo incident has seemed to me worthy of emphasis 
in an honest account of my life, because it illustrates my concep- 
tion of the clergyman’s duty respecting questions which may be 
regarded as lying outside his recognized and immediate obligation. 
The clergyman is not often qualified to discuss the practical 
questions which must be answered by the economist and the 
politician. Neither his professional training nor his normal 
experience qualifies him for the task. He is rarely possessed 
either of the necessary technical knowledge or of adequate 
acquaintance with the relevant facts. Therefore in the pulpit 
he cannot wisely advance beyond a careful exposition of prin- 
ciples and general suggestions as to their practical expression. 
When, however, the facts are known, the moral principles apparent, 
and only their practical expression is in debate, the clergyman 
cannot rightly evade the duty which attaches to his position as a 
Christian teacher. He must stand forth as the official exponent 
and champion of Christian obligation, and at whatever cost insist, 
to the full extent of his opportunity, upon its fulfilment. This was 
precisely the situation which confronted me when, as Canon in 
residence, I preached about Putumayo in Westminster Abbey. 
The facts were unquestioned and unquestionable: the moral 
principle at stake was apparent: the immediate issue was its 
practical expression. Was an immense iniquity to be allowed to 
escape the penalty of public execration because the circumstances 
in which it had been committed made it impossible to bring the 
perpetrators to legal condemnation? It seemed to me a case for 
open and direct censure by the authorities of the Christian Church, 
and, therefore, as one who, in some evident sense and measure, 
came within that description, by the preacher in Westminster 
Abbey. The sermon was certainly not without effect. A deep 
impression was made on public opinion, and a salutary warning 
was given to the commercial community that the methods of 
business even in the ‘dark places’ of the world lie within the 
concern of the Christian Church. There are but few episodes in 
the course of my long public ministry which I recall with less 
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dissatisfaction than the preaching of the Putumayo sermon on 
August 4th, 1912. I know that it arrested attention in Parliament, 
which appointed a Select Committee to investigate the issue which 
it had emphasized, and I do not think that it can be reasonably 
denied, that it assisted to inform the public mind and quicken 
the public conscience. 


6. AMERICA (II) 


On August 23rd, 1912, my wife and I left Liverpool in the ill- 
fated but excellent ship the Empress of Ireland, and arrived 
at Rimouski on August 29th. There we disembarked in order 
to visit Mr. Fleet at Little Metis, and see something of the French- 
speaking habitans. On September 4th we went on to Quebec, 
and then pursued our course in the following order: 


Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, Potts- 
town, White Marsh, Williamstown, Hartford, Newhaven, 
Albany, Schenectady, Ithaca, Washington, Bryn Mawr, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Cambridge, Boston, New York. 


On November 21st we embarked for Liverpool on board the 
Baltic, and were again in England on November 30th. The Baltic 
could not rank with the fastest liners, but she had a high reputa- 
tion for steadiness and comfort, which our experience fully 
confirmed. 

In visiting America for the second time, we did not feel that 
we were coming into a strange land. Not only did we look forward 
to staying with our relatives in Toronto and Winnipeg, but we 
planned to revisit many of the generous American friends whose 
hospitality had made our previous visit so pleasant. We hoped 
to gaze on the sumptuous beauty of ‘the Fall’, and to renew 
acquaintance with some of the ecclesiastics whom we had met in 
London during the Lambeth Conference. Moreover, I had a long 
programme of sermons, lectures, and speeches to carry through, 
and, apart from these specific obligations, I wished to use whatever 
opportunities might come to me for directing public attention to 
the monstrous scandals of the Putumayo rubber industry, and for 
helping the American public to understand the British anxiety 
respecting the international outlook. I wanted to inform myself, 
by direct contact with thoughtful and well-informed Americans, 
about the problems, educational, social, and ecclesiastical, which 
in Great Britain and in America alike were clamouring for solution. 
I wanted especially to gain some first-hand impressions of the vast 
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English-speaking community, so attractive and so ambiguous, 
which was plainly destined to play a,prominent, perhaps, a 
decisive, part in the affairs of civilized humanity. I was pre- 
pared to make myself an insufferable bore by ceaseless interro- 
gation, wherever I could find those who possessed the knowledge 
which I coveted, and the considerate patience to impart it. I was 
not, of course, so foolish as to imagine that in a few weeks, I 
could qualify myself for forming trustworthy conclusions on 
matters of such range and obscurity, but I did allow myself to 
think (and in so doing I am persuaded that I was not mistaken) 
that even a brief personal contact with responsible and respected 
Americans would enable me to understand better the American 
point of view, to read American books with more advantage, and 
to discuss more intelligently the problems which, though common 
to industrial civilization everywhere, possess in the New World 
an urgency and a magnitude which in the Old they do not have. 
Our visit synchronized with a Presidental election, and thus 
brought directly under our observation one of the most amazing, 
grotesque, and yet impressive phenomena of American demo- 
cratic politics. 

My journal records many private conversations of great interest 
and value, but obviously their private character, while it enhances 
their quality, does at the same time secure their immunity from 
inclusion in this volume. It must suffice that I should say, that I 
was impressed by the candour with which problems were dis- 
cussed, and by the note of anxiety, even of apprehension, which 
was audible in the language of men whose character and position 
gave special weight to their opinions. There was a remarkable 
absence of that exorbitant national self-confidence and self- 
satisfaction with which in England Americans are often credited, 
but it seemed to me that the speakers did not adequately realize, 
what to an Englishman is but too apparent, the formidable 
potencies of social and political danger inherent in the profligate 
wastage of natural resources, the flimsy character of national 
education, the almost incredible individualism of American 
Protestantism, and the debasing social influence of money. The 
multi-millionaire, even though in many instances filled with muni- 
ficence and patriotic purpose, seems to me, on a balanced view of 
gains and losses, an unwholesome figure in American life. Nearly 
a generation has passed since these impressions were made on 
my mind, and I believe that a notable change in American opinion 
with respect to all these matters has now taken place. 


The civic quality of the European and Asiatic immigrants has 
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confronted the Republic with a difficult problem. Americans have 
been driven in self-defence to impose conditions on immigration 
which are not easily harmonized with their democratic doctrine 
and tradition. 

In 1921 Lord Bryce, whose knowledge of American conditions 
and affection for the American people were recognized both in 
Britain and in the U.S.A., published his monumental book, 
Modern Democracies. I had just finished reading it, when I chanced 
to encounter the author in the lobby of the House of Lords. 
‘My dear Lord,’ I said, ‘you have given us a sad book.’ ‘Is that 
so?’ he replied. ‘Well,’ I continued, ‘tell me this. A good many 
years ago you wrote in The American Commonwealth a cheerful 
picture and forecast of American life. You thought then that 
out of the marvellous mélange of ethnical types which is 
entering the Republic, there would ultimately develop a finer type 
of citizenship than the world has yet known. Do you still think 
thus?’ He replied gravely and deliberately, ‘Yes, I still think 
that the Republic will succeed in absorbing and transforming the 
immigrants; but, when I consider the change in the quality of 
the immigrants which are now pouring into America, I sometimes 
wonder whether the kind of citizen which will finally emerge 
won’t be something very different from what I once thought 
possible.’ Lord Bryce was a resolute optimist, and, as I have said, 
he both knew and loved America. 

Our stay in Canada was too brief—little more than three weeks 
—to do more than create impressions, but these were definite 
and deep. Countless visitors have enlarged on the majestic 
natural features of the Dominion, on the distinctive attractions 
of its various populations, and on the generous hospitality with 
which they were everywhere received. Our experience confirmed 
the familiar story. In our turn, we wondered, admired, and en- 
joyed, that wonderful land, and came away from it with feelings 
of affection and enthusiasm. 

We were for the most part staying with relations and friends 
who had long resided in the country, and they not only gave us the 
benefit of their own experience but also brought together those of 
their acquaintances whom they judged most qualified to give 
trustworthy information on the subjects respecting which I was 
most anxious to learn the truth. The problems of Canada cannot 
but be largely identical with those of the United States, but there 
are circumstances which give them a distinctive character north 
of the international frontier. The relative sparseness of the 


Canadian population, the presence of the large French element in 
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Quebec and Montreal, and the political connexion with Great 
Britain, are alone sufficient to stamp a specific character on these 
problems as they are presented to Canadians. I was particularly 
concerned with the question of ecclesiastical Reunion, and at the 
time that question was being actively debated in the Dominion 
in connexion with a project for combining the Protestant Churches 
in a single organization. The mischiefs growing from the fissi- 
parous individualism of Protestant religion were apparent, and 
acknowledged. Christianity was seen to be enfeebled and em- 
_barrassed by it. The urgent practical problem of Christianizing 
the incoming immigrants was rendered indefinitely more difficult 
to solve by denominational rivalries which appeared to be both 
unintelligible and superfluous. The contrast which divided 
Protestantism presented to the impressive unity of the Roman 
Catholic Church was humiliating and even polemically paralysing. 
An urgent economic reason coexisted with the specifically religious 
motives. The fissiparous sectarianism of Canadian Protestantism 
is not only spiritually debilitating, but also financially extrava- 
gant. Union might, or might not, serve Religion, it would 
assuredly save money. Thus the more spiritually-minded Protes- 
tants and the least drew together in support of a reunion. 

When we left England the country was everywhere being dis- 
turbed and perplexed by the calculated extravagances of the 
‘Suffragettes’. The nuisance was extreme. Nothing was too 
sacred for interruption, nothing too valuable for injury by bands 
of fanatical women, sometimes well-born and well-educated, who 
carried themselves with such frantic violence, that even the stern 
methods of the criminal law seemed to be inadequate for their 
control. The general sentiment shrank from coercion: the practical 
inconvenience required a cessation of the lawlessness. Violence 
and unreason, indeed, are no unfamiliar features in political 
agitations, but not such irrational violence, and such violent 
unreason. These argued rather mental disturbance than strength 
of personal conviction. Ought these ‘Suffragette’ criminals 
properly to be regarded, and treated, as insane? It is hardly to be 
doubted that many of the younger women, especially those who 
had been delicately nurtured and highly educated, were carried 
by their frantic excitement into a state of hysterical frenzy which 
it is hard to distinguish from mental aberration. But whatever 
might be the explanation, the practical problem was insistent. 
Some solution must be found if society was not to be reduced to a 
chronic and disgusting chaos. In the end, the grotesque agitation 
triumphed, not because its arguments carried conviction, nor 
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because public opinion had been won over to its support, but 
because the Great War had created a situation in which domestic 
harmony had at all costs to be secured. The momentous change 
was acquiesced in, not deliberately approved. Experience has 
dissipated some fears, and disappointed many hopes, but the 
graver objections remain, and the final consequences cannot yet 
be registered. We were anxious to learn how the ‘Suffragette’ 
movement was regarded in America, where ‘co-education’ had 
long been established, where institutions for female education 
had acquired considerable reputation, and where women were 
known to play a great part in American life both as teachers in 
the common schools and as leaders in movements for social 
reform. 

I made a point of inquiring into the actual working of co- 
education in the universities. Often, but not always, I was 
assured that it worked admirably. Sometimes, however, a more 
hesitant attitude was confessed, and even those who asserted that 
the arrangement worked well admitted that there were reasons 
for doubting its complete-success. Two points were mainly in 
debate—the effect of co-education on the intellectual develop- 
ment of the undergraduates, and its influence on their sexual 
morality. There were optimists and pessimists on both points. 
Perhaps the soundest judgment was that of an eminent President 
of a State University who said to me that, while co-education had 
certain advantages, which ought not to be belittled or ignored, 
he thought that the best educational opinion in the American 
nation was inclining to an adverse decision. The intellectual 
standard and atmosphere of the universities were endangered by 
the union of adolescents of both sexes in the actual process of 
academic life. In adolescence, he said, there is not often room in 
the mind for more than one major interest, and that, in the case of 
undergraduates, ought to be intellectual; but if both sexes are 
brought together in the frank fellowship of undergraduate life, it is 
hardly possible to exclude the rival major interest implicit in sex. 
There was, he thought, hardly ever any actual misconduct, but 
there was, perhaps inevitably, a vast amount of suppressed 
flirtation, which did not assist in the work of preparing for the 
degree, for which the youth, often at great cost of parental sacri- 
fice, had been sent to the University. Certainly I heard nothing 
which supported the truly appalling description of academic 
morality which Judge Lindsey gave in 1927. But my visit took 
place before the Great War to which Judge Lindsey attributes a 
notable deterioration in adolescent morality. 
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This tendency (towards adolescent immorality) gained a tremendous 
impetus when our young men returned from Europe after the war, 
inoculated with many continental standards of conduct to which they 
had formerly been strangers. They urged those standards on their girl 
friends; it all fitted in with the hysteria for extremes which was a part 
of the rise of flapperism; and the result we now have on our hands, to 
make the best of.t 


Whatever may be the case in the schools and universities of 
America, I do not believe that anything exists in the schools and 
universities of England even remotely approaching the general 
depravity which Judge Lindsey, speaking with the great authority 
of his official experience, describes as generally existing in America, 
nor do I believe that in America the situation which he pictures 
can be true of more than a limited and local section of American 
education. But the danger which he describes, even if he exagger- 
ates, is present, acknowledged, and likely to spread. Co-education 
hardly commends itself as a prudent system. 

Both my wife and I were most favourably impressed by the 
students of Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, to whom I had the privi- 
lege of preaching, and the even greater privilege of meeting in 
friendly converse. My Journal records thus my visit to Bryn 
Mawr: 


The Presbyterian minister and his wife came to lunch. We 
got on to the risky subject of Female Suffrage, but a crisis was 
averted by some timely diversion. Dorothea Moore, the daugh- 
ter of Professor Edward Moore, fetched us out to have tea in 
her rooms. Here she brought a number of her fellow students— 
bright, well-grown girls, exceptionally charming and intelligent. 
Among them came Miss Garfield, the daughter of the Williams- 
town President. I had much conversation with Miss Lucilla 
Davidson, a girl from Texas, who professed herself of no church, 
but a Christian. I took a great fancy for her, and promised to 
write on the subject which that was no place to discuss. These 
girls are all eager advocates of female suffrage, and mostly 
enthusiasts for Wilson! 

I preached in the Gymnasium to a considerable congregation 
of the students and others. A choir of students sang an anthem 
very sweetly, and led the singing of the hymns. I preached 
from Stanley’s favourite text—‘I see that all things come to an 
end, but thy commandment is exceeding broad’. The attention 
was close, and there seemed a spirit of reverence and worship 
among us all. The stillness of the scene, illumined by a clear 


1 y. The Revolt of Modern Youth, by Judge Ben Lindsey and Wainwright Evans. 
Brentano’s Ltd., 1928. 
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moon nearing the full, was most solemn. There is an academic 
severity in the buildings which is reminiscent of Oxford. The 
sight of so many fair girls’ faces, beaming with intelligence, and 
aglow with physical health, compelled the mood of optimism, 
and I felt ready to forgive Miss Thomas her mistaken zeal for 
Female Suffrage in consideration of her conduct of this great 
college. Several girls claimed recognition. 


It was while staying the week-end at Bryn Mawr that I had to 
take a decision which was to revolutionize the course and colour 
of my life, removing me from the South of England to the North, 
and bringing me into direct relation with new problems and fresh 
opportunities of service. On arriving at the College, I found some 
letters and a telegram from the Dean of Westminster (Bishop 
Ryle) marked official, asking me whether I would accept the 
Deanery of Durham if it were offered me. As the telegram was 
already three days old, I made no delay in sending an answer. 
It was in the affirmative. I quote the Journal: 


It is a curious circumstance that Miss Thomas calls her house 
The Deanery’. It is alsq significant that the Deanery of Durham 
satisfies the condition suggested by the text which has run in 
my head for years— Promotion cometh neither from the east, nor 
from the west, nor yet from the south.’ It is in accordance with 
the precedents of my life that decisive experiences should take 
place on or about my birthday (November 8th). Then I was 
born; then I went to a detestable private school; then I was 
elected a Fellow of All Souls; then I was appointed Vicar of 
Barking; then my father died; then I was appointed Canon of 
Westminster. If, then, I become Dean of Durham in November, 
it will but add another to the list of critical events which have 
determined the course and character of my life. What a strange 
and persistent thing is Superstition! How often we are cheated, 
and yet how we continue to yield to fresh impositions! 


We left Bryn Mawr on October 2gth, and went to Philadelphia. 


On our arrival in the hotel, a telegram from Professor Edward 
Moore was handed to me. It ran thus: 


Following cable received from Asquith, London: With the King’s 


approval offer you Deanery of Durham. In view of your cable to Ryle 
shall announce appointment forthwith. 


To this I sent a reply in a cable to the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed thus: 


Thanks for offer of Deanery received to-day. Am writing formal 
acceptance. 
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So the die is cast, and I shake off the dust of Westminster 
that I may immerse myself in the grimier coal-dust of Durham. 
I wrote to the Prime Minister and t6 the Dean in both cases 
indicating my desire to preach in S. Margaret’s through Advent. 


New York. 


Having identified our room in Manhattan Hotel (it was dark 
and poky beyond our somewhat lordly expectations) we went 
out into this bustling city—surely the most hateful of places. 
Here we soon lost both our way and our tempers, coming as near 
to a quarrel as two Christian folks reasonably can. However, 
we picked up a little at tea-time, and were restored to com- 
parative harmony when I spilled ink on the floor, and—being 
thus fairly put out of action—my wife retired from the contest 
with the honours of war. But our dislike of New York, already 
strong, was deepened and pointed by the episode. 


Evidently I was in a thoroughly disgruntled mood, for I find the 
following outburst in the record: 


One of the most distasteful and unreasonable of American 
institutions is the Breakfast, and certainly none is more difficult 
for an Englishman to understand or conform to. The initial 
difficulty of its strange and strangely ordered constituents might 
in time be mastered. Grape fruit and cereals might in process of 
time be condoned: but no amount of use and wont could make 
tolerable the preposterous practice of serving solemnly every 
item of the repast so that one’s liquid has grown cold before 
one’s solid food has reached one’s plate, and the solitary domestic 
is for ever revolving round the vacant board with disconnected 
fragments of a meal which never comes wholly into view! The 
standing crux of American housekeeping, namely, the fewness, 
cost and badness of the domestics cannot justify an arrange- 
ment, absurd in itself, which actually increases the demand for 
service. The breakfast is a standing disproof of American effi- 
ciency, and can only be explained by some hypothesis of 
unreasoning and invincible conservatism. 


New York. October 31st, 1912. 

The lads employed are mainly Papists, if I may judge from 
their reverential attitude towards me. They call me ‘Father’, 
and evidently infer from my black coat that I am a ‘priest’. 
Presumably they are newcomers in the land. After a few years 
they retain no reverence for anything or anybody. 

Dean Grosvenor called. I told him of my acceptance of the 
Deanery of Durham, and he expressed himself with great kind- 
ness. He said that in Durham he had formed the impression 
that the great Cathedral had no concern with the grimy and 
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ill-ordered looking town which clusters about the foot of the 
hill on which it stands. I could not honestly offer him any pros- 
pect of doing anything effectual, for I am not a ‘Christian 
Socialist’, and extremely sceptical of clerical essays in social 
improvements. It almost always begins with the tall talk of 
prophetic commission, and speedily ends in the squalidest and 
most intemperate partisanship. 


New York. November rst, 1912. 

There came a telegram from the Dean of Westminster: 
‘Brotherly congratulations blended with real sorrow.’ 

Mr. Ireland interviewed me for more than an hour. He is a 
very superior variety of journalist, and is evidently something 
of an authority on the subject of native labour. With fatuous 
courage I delivered opinions on the Putumayo question, on the 
likeness between Roosevelt and Gladstone, on American educa- 
tion, on the American people generally, on female suffrage, and 
on several other inflaming topics! 

We went by the subway to the Cathedral, and there attended 
Evensong. I read the second lesson, and signed my name in the 
Church book at Grosyenor’s request, as Dean-designate of 
Durham. 

We dined with President Richmond, and then all of us went 
together to the theatre, and saw Bernard Shaw’s Fanny’s First 
Play. It is, of course, full of clever witticisms, but there is no 
intelligible meaning or drift in it, and the effect of such plays 
must be wholly bad. Besides, there are a good many offensive 
things in it. The illuminated signs, &c., in the streets make a 
wonderful show—bizarre, brilliant, infinitely vulgar and vul- 
garizing. I wondered which was the most debasing—the play 
inside the theatre or the street outside. Neither could be other 
than morally enfeebling. The frightful speed with which this 
place works and plays, and the vehement clamour of its rushing 
life, reduce me to a state of dazed imbecility. I feel like a rabbit 
in a snake’s cage in the Zoo—no way of escape, and a horrible 
fascination drawing me to death. The streets of New York are 
like the newspapers in which the headlines vie with the illumi- 
nated signs in impudent falseness. The rain has clothed every- 
thing in discomfort. 


Happily New York is rather cosmopolitan than national, and 
certainly does not really represent America. 


I expounded to President Richmond my question: Why do 
Americans, a practical and efficient people, adopt the prepos- 
terous practice of having every item of breakfast served by a 
domestic, generally the only one in the house? 
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Saturday, November ond, 1912. 

The papers report a suggestive incident. Professor Moore of 
Yale has presented a report on the educational system of New 
York which has so greatly exasperated the municipal authorities 
that they have voted the document unworthy of publication, 
and have decided not to publish it. The gravamen seems to be 
that the valorous pundit has denounced the interference of 
‘politicians’ with the educational organization, which he 
describes contemptuously. I asked President Richmond 
whether Moore had any justice in his case. ‘He is absolutely 
right’ he replied without a moment’s hesitation, adding, how- 
ever, that he had no special information. 


On Sunday, November 3rd, I preached ia Appleton Chapel to a 
large congregation of students. 

During the Great War the suggestion was made to me by John 
Buchan (afterwards Lord Tweedsmuir, and Governor-General of 
Canada) that I should go to America again as a kind of peripatetic 
exponent of the Allied case against Germany, a secular Peter 
the Hermit, and I consented subject to the approval of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. When, however, I consulted his Grace, he 
expressed his opinion that, at the time when the storm aroused 
by my nomination to the Bishopric of Hereford was at its height, 
it was unadvisable for me to leave the country. If I had visited 
America for the third time, I should again have had the aspect 
of a dubious character flying from justice! I have been repeatedly 
urged by American friends to go again to their wonderful country, 
but I have never yet been able to do so. 


le DE MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER 


My experience as a parish clergyman was gained in two widely 
dissimilar parishes. For seven years (1888-95) as Vicar of S. 
Margaret’s, Barking, I lived and worked in an industrial com- 
munity. For twelve years (1900-12) as Rector of S. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, I lived and worked in a parish from which the 
resident population had mostly retired, and which had, perhaps 
partly for this reason, acquired an interest and an importance 
which was less parochial than national. It included the Palace 
of Westminster, in which the Houses of Parliament had from 
time immemorial held their sessions, and Downing Street, in which 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had their 
official houses. Montagu House was then occupied by the Duke 
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of Buccleuch. Richmond Terrace, Great George Street, and 
Queen Anne’s Gate were not yet entirely denuded of private 
houses. Scotland Yard provided sleeping quarters for a large 
body of police constables. The Government offices contributed 
a tenuous stream of caretakers. Lewisham Street was the sole 
survivor of the once scandalously notorious slums of Westminster. 

The parish church is a commodious building in the late Per- 
pendicular style, dwarfed by the Abbey, but not without a certain 
dignity of its own. The late Lord St. Aldwyn (then Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) occupied the Chancellor’s House in Downing 
Street, and was a very regular member of my congregation. He 
used to say that for him S. Margaret’s had something of the 
‘feeling’ of a country church. The open space, the green turf of 
the churchyard, and the cheerful bells in the church tower created 
an illusion of rusticity which was not unwelcome. The demure 
appearance of the church from without hardly prepared the visitor 
for its impressive aspect from within, where the glorious and 
famous east window added a touch of majesty to its excellent 
proportions. I used to tell the people that S. Margaret’s was the 
perfect illustration of the genuine Christian, so modest in outward 
fashion, so noble in personal character. The zeal of Dean (then 
Canon) Farrar had restored S. Margaret’s, not wisely but too well. 
In his time the windows were filled with painted glass, not always 
of the best quality. His successor had introduced an organ of 
unusual excellence, but too powerful for the building. The 
situation of the churchyard clothed it with exceptional importance 
when the Coronations in the Abbey required the erection of 
stands. As the property of the parochial churchyard is legally 
vested in the incumbent, I found myself the recipient of no less 
than £8,000 on account of rent paid by the contractor for permiss- 
ion to erect stands at the coronations of Edward VII (1902) 
and George V (rg11). It seemed to me intolerable that such a 
‘windfall’ should be treated as a private possession. Accordingly, 
I devoted the whole of the money to appropriate public purposes— 
the creation of a fabric fund for S. Margaret’s, a scholarship 
for the Abbey Choir School, the publication of some part of the 
ancient records, the payment of the deficit on the churchwarden’s 
accounts, and the provision of service books for the parish 
church. By making known the objects to which the contractor’s 
payments were to be applied I succeeded in preventing public 
criticism which would have been both natural and invidious. 

S. Margaret’s had greatly changed since the time of Dr. Farrar. 
His successor had transformed the services, making them highly 
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acceptable to musical experts, and entirely unpleasing to the 
average parishioner. 3 

The organist, Lemare, had a great reputation in his own pro- 
fession. His weekly recitals in S. Margaret’s drew great crowds 
to the church on Saturday afternoons, but these rarely attended 
the Sunday worship. The musical rendering of the services had 
delighted the aesthetically gifted and trained, but had by their 
professional perfection shamed into humiliated silence those wor- 
shippers who desired to take a personal part in the worship. The 
preacher was ‘crowded out’, and the service was in danger of 
becoming a ‘sacred concert’. I saw that decisive action must be 
taken if the pulpit of S. Margaret’s was to regain any measure 
of influence, and if its worship was to recover a congregational 
character. Moreover there was the question of expenditure which 
brooked no delay. The cost of the choir exceeded £1,400 yearly, 
and was steadily mounting, while the receipts from the collections 
were as steadily dwindling. I discussed the situation with the 
churchwardens, and finally agreed with them that the cost of the 
choir should not in future exceed an annual sum of £500, and that 
the services in the parish church should again become congre- 
gational. Having thus secured their cordial agreement, I had a 
heart-to-heart talk with Lemare. I told him frankly that my 
desire was that in S. Margaret’s I should fulfil a preaching 
ministry, and that the worship should be genuinely congre- 
gational. This programme was inconsistent with the existing 
system. I recall the words with which I ended: ‘You are an 
organist of such outstanding quality that you may reasonably 
expect a larger liberty than I can promise you. [ think it is only 
fair that I should advise you to embrace the first suitable oppor- 
tunity of exchanging your present position for one more adequate 
to the exercise of your remarkable gifts.’ Lemare took in good 
part a communication which must have been highly disagreeable. 
He followed my advice, and soon afterwards left England to take 
up an important appointment in America. I chose as his successor 
Reginald Goss Custard whom I found not only a gifted organist, 
but also a loyal and efficient colleague throughout my rectorship. 
I addressed a letter to the parishioners and congregation of S. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, which appeared in the parish magazine 
for January, Igor, and may be quoted here as disclosing the 
point of view from which I regarded my duty: 

Let me start with a declaration of principle. It is my earnest desire 
that our worship should be congregational. I cannot acquiesce in a 
form of service, which, however excellent from other points of view, is 
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not compatible with congregational singing and responding. It seems 
to me that S. Margaret’s misses its true vocation when, under the very 
shadow of the great Abbey, it offers that type of service which it is one 
function of the Abbey to provide. S. Margaret’s is a noble parish 
church. I think its worship should match its character and express its 
mission. The visitor to Westminster—that sacred trysting-place of the 
English-speaking folk from every part of the world—should find in the 
combined yet distinctive worship of the Abbey and S. Margaret’s a 
worthy and complete version of Anglicanism, the ‘cathedral’ type of 
service nobly rendered in the one, the congregational service nobly 
rendered in the other. This ideal is not served by such conduct of our 
services as hinders, or wholly precludes, congregational singing and 
responding. 


The change in the type of service was quickly followed by a 
change in the type of congregation. There was an exodus of the 
musical enthusiasts, and a return of those whom the musical 
development had caused to depart. S. Margaret’s could not but 
be a parish church, but as the parishioners disappeared, the 
congregations could not be to any considerable extent parochial. 
There had always been a non-parochial element which occupied 
the seats reserved for the Speaker, Officials, and Members of the 
House of Commons. This element rapidly declined as the habit of 
“week-ending’ in the country developed, and residence in the 
immediate proximity of the Houses of Parliament tended to 
become less common. In the summer the visitors from far and near 
formed a large, sometimes the largest, element in the congregation. 
Gradually there was formed a body of regular worshippers, who 
sought and found in S. Margaret’s a ‘spiritual home’. There were 
in fact two congregations: that in the morning was composed as 
I have said; that in the evening was largely drawn from the 
mixed multitude which is practically unconscious of parochial 
connexions in London, and flocks to whatever church commends 
itself to individual preference. I made a rule of avoiding absentee- 
ism from my own pulpit as far as possible. Let everybody be 
fairly sure of finding the preacher in his place, and then there is a 
chance that he may draw about him a company of people who are 
genuinely concerned to hear and understand his teaching. By 
this means there is a possibility that he may succeed in building 
up some coherent view of faith and duty in the public mind. 
Ordinarily, it was my practice on Sundays to preach twice in 
S. Margaret’s, and even when my duty as Canon in residence 
required me to preach in the Abbey Church on Sunday afternoon, 
I generally managed to preach at least once in my parish church. 
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Continuity in the pulpit would, I believed, ensure continuity in 
the pew, and the main condition of effective teaching was con- 
tinuity in both. In this belief I do not think that I was mistaken. 
I am persuaded that one of the principal causes of the loss of 
power, which is everywhere remarked upon as now shadowing the 
pulpit, has its source in the fragmentary character which must 
needs mark teaching which is delivered intermittently and only 
occasionally heard. It was my practice to preach what I called a 
“political sermon’ on the first Sunday in the Parliamentary 
session, but even then I was careful to avoid all language which 
could fairly be objected against as partisan, and confined myself 
to the great moral issues which appeared to me to need specific 
emphasis. Extraordinary events, e.g. the assassination of the 
American President, or the earthquake at Messina, or the wreck 
of the Titanic, could not be excluded from my preaching, but, for 
the most part, I disliked and avoided allusion to occurrences, 
however arresting, which had been more fittingly and probably 
more effectively, discussed in the newspapers. The religious issue 
raised by the educational controversy lay so directly in the way 
of my public duty that I could not but exert myself to make 
clear what seemed to me its importance, and the special obligation 
of the Church of England with respect to it. Many of my sermons 
were published in successive volumes, and most were more or less 
fully reported in the newspapers. Almost always I chose my text 
from the appointed lessons, and these I made a point of reading 
myself, desiring thus to indicate the special importance which I 
attached to the regular reading of Scripture in our public services, 
and my disapproval of the common practice of delegating the 
reading of the lessons to laymen, who are not always adequately 
equipped for the task. Moreover, I held that the lessons and the 
sermon are properly linked together, and a primary duty of the 
ordained minister of the Word is to expound the Word written. 
On the great Festivals I was careful to treat of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Faith, but the general character of my preaching 
was ethical rather than theological, though I was careful to insist 
on the connexion between creed and conduct. In this respect I, 
like so many others, was considerably influenced by the sermons 
of that admirable preacher, Robertson of Brighton, for whom I 
had a deep veneration. Controversial in some measure such 
preaching as mine could not but be, but controversial in any 
gratuitous or indefensible sense I am confident my preaching was 
not; and in this confidence I have been confirmed by many testi- 
monies public and private. It was certainly my aim to be loyal 
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to my Ordination vow ‘to instruct the people committed to my 
charge, and to teach nothing (as required of necessity to eternal 
salvation) but that which I should be persuaded may be concluded 
and proved by the Scripture.’ Indeed it was precisely my anxious 
concern to deal honestly with the Scripture that drew down on 
me the denunciation of Biblical literalists and soi-disant ‘Catho- 
lics’, who for the most part had never themselves heard me 
preach, or been at the pains of reading my sermons. It is certain 
that I bestowed much time and thought on my preaching, and 
held it worth while to be careful about the choice of language 
and the manner of delivery. I abhorred the too common practice 
of modern preachers who allow themselves to be amusing in the 
pulpit, and even to introduce into their discourses the vulgarities 
of popular slang. There is to my thinking a suggestion of pro- 
fanity about such procedures. 

Yet I am bound to acknowledge that, as I review my career, 
I am sometimes disposed to think that I should have made a 
better use of my time if I had not devoted so much of it to the 
composition and delivery of sermons. The modern world seems 
to have outgrown preaching, and there is no sign that its tendency 
will alter. At least it is consoling to know that, in acting as I did, 
I was honestly trying to fulfil my duty as then I understood it. 

The evening congregation had an attraction of its own. In 
spite of its heterogeneous character, it acquired a conscious 
solidarity, which went far to create that genuinely pastoral 
relation between preacher and people which commonly depends 
on the many-sided fellowship of parochial life. This is the high 
and almost unique privilege of the parish clergyman in England. 
The devotional services which preceded the great festivals, and 
followed Evensong during the seasons of Lent and Advent, were 
always largely attended. I found delight in preparing a small 
but strangely varied company of candidates for Confirmation, 
and I came into close personal relation with many members of 
my congregation, who desired to consult me on their religious 
perplexities. On Sunday evenings my wife and I generally wel- 
comed to supper in 17 Dean’s Yard a marvellously blended party. 
Sometimes it would include a peer or even a Cabinet Minister, 
always the curates, some of the senior choir-boys (who volunteered 
to do the waiting), often somebody whom I had brought in from 
S. Margaret’s. It was, of course, very informal, very cheerful, 
and ardently loquacious. In the memories of my life in West- 
minster, these Sunday suppers stand out as happy occasions which 
it is pleasant to recall. 
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Then there was the Church school, and its admirable head- 
master, E. H. Fedarb, whom successive generations of Westminster 
boys held in a respect, which was both deferential and affectionate. 
He was an excellent example of a valuable class, now rapidly 
ceasing to exist. My experience of the headmasters of Church 
Schools has been uniformly happy. They carried out their 
important and difficult work in no merely professional spirit. 
They were, and they knew themselves to be, in a deep and 
genuine sense, “spiritual pastors’; and, therefore, they concerned 
themselves with something more than the inspector’s require- 
ments; and, while satisfying these with notable success, they so 
handled their human material as to shape it to the best ends. 
England owes much to these men, and if ever their conception of 
duty gives place to the conventional ‘trade union’ standard of 
professional obligation, England will be the poorer. I remember 
once when there was a scare of small-pox, and general vaccination, 
or rather in most cases re-vaccination, became requisite, how I 
figured in a remarkable performance in the school. Accompanied 
by the doctor, equipped with the requisite tools, I came to the 
school, and after a brief address, led the way to the doctor’s table, 
and was vaccinated coram populo. The response was as enthusi- 
astic as it was gratifying. This was in my case ‘the third time of 
asking’. Repetition certainly detracts from the solemnity of even 
the gravest experiences. I recall the experience of an Oxford 
undergraduate, who, being greatly moved by a passionate 
harangue in favour of total abstinence, was among the first of 
the orator’s hearers to approach the table where pledges were 
administered. He was visibly agitated by the prospect of accepting 
an obligation which it might sometimes be difficult to fulfil. 
A man in the queue, noticing his emotion, consoled him with 
the remark, ‘This, I suppose, is your first time: it’s my tenth!’ 
Experientia docet. 

S. Margaret’s Church is commodious, central, and easily acces- 
sible. It occurred to me that it would make an admirable lecture 
hall in which, on week-days, suitable subjects might be handled 
by men who could fairly be described as specialists, and thus the 
teaching function of the Church might be fulfilled both on Sundays 
and on week-days. Accordingly I projected an annual series of 
‘S. Margaret’s Lectures’ as part of the Lenten arrangements, and 
had them published. I turned to my friends for assistance, and 
not in vain. Professor Collins, afterwards Bishop of Gibraltar, 
then Chairman of the Church Historical Society, and himself an 
accomplished historian, began in I90I with a course by various 
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lecturers entitled ‘Typical English Churchmen’. This was pub- 
lished by the S.P.C.K., and was well received. I myself contri- 
buted the lecture on Jeremy Taylor. 

In the following years five courses of lectures were delivered 
in S. Margaret’s, and duly published by Mr. John Murray. The 
subjects and lecturers were: 


1902. Criticism of the New Testament. (Sanday, Kenyon, Burkitt, 
Chase, Headlam, Bernard.) 


1903. Studies in English Religion in the Seventeenth Century. 
(Henson.) 


1904. Early Eastern Christianity. (Burkitt.) 
1905. The English Mystics. (Inge.) 
1906. The Ethics of Christianity. (Rashdall.) 


The lectures were not intended to be popular, but appealed to 
thoughtful and educated people, and were well attended. The 
published volumes never secured a large circulation, but they 
were appreciated by many, and did much to establish the character 
of S. Margaret’s as a centre of that liberal version of English 
churchmanship which, in the seventeenth century, would have 
been described as ‘Latitudinarian’. The yearly series of S. 
Margaret’s Lectures came to an end in 1906, mainly, I think, 
because I had become too deeply immersed in current contro- 
versies to find time or mind to continue them. 

I have already referred to the intensification and multiplication 
of domestic conflicts which followed the overthrow of the long 
dominance of Unionism in 1905. In books, pamphlets, lectures, 
letters to The Times, but rarely in sermons, I took an active 
part in these conflicts. Here it will suffice to set down the publi- 
cations which appeared under my name, and disclosed, with a 
kind of inexorable lucidity, my own convictions on the questions 
with which they dealt. Preaching always remained my central 
interest, and I was glad to secure for my sermons when published 
a larger audience than they could gain within the walls of the 
Abbey and S. Margaret’s. I did not regard these publications as, 
in the true sense of the word, books, nor do I think that they 
ought to be so regarded by their critics. They ought to be judged 
as what I designed them to be, viz., the formulation in terms of 
the pulpit of my witness as a Christian preacher on the subjects 
respecting which, at that time and in those circumstances, a 
Christian preacher, holding his commission in the Church of 
England, could not rightly be silent. In spite of their limited 


circulation, all of these ‘books’ attracted much notice, and were 
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the subjects of much reviewing in the press, both secular and 
‘religious’. The criticisms were, perhaps, generally more vehement 
than candid or discerning, and disclosed rather the opinions of 
the critics for or against my point of view, than an intelligent 
effort to understand my argument. Nevertheless, it is probably 
just to say that, if the critics were often too hostile, they were 
even more often too favourable. Be that as it may, the ‘books’ 
never had a large sale, and if anybody has reason for complaint 
it is less the author than the publishers. Every one of these 
publications added to the volume of my private correspondence. 
Letters of denunciation and abuse, which were many, I invariably 
ignored, but letters which seemed to disclose a genuine perplexity 
which I was morally required to relieve, I held myself bound to 
answer with care and sympathy. 


PUBLICATIONS, 1902-13 
. Preaching to the Times. (Clarke, 1902.) 
The Education Act and After. (Methuen, 1903.) 
. Notes on Popular Rationalism. (Isbister, 1904.) 
. Moral Discipline in the Christian Church. (Longmans, 1905.) 
. Christian Marriage. (Cassell, 1907.) 
The National Church. (Macmillan, 1908.) 
. Chnist and the Nation. (Fisher Unwin, 1908.) 
. The Liberty of Prophesying with tts Just Linuts and Temper with 
reference to the Circumstances of the Modern Church. Lyman Beecher 
Lectures, 1909. (Yale University Press, 1910.) 
9. Westminster Sermons. (Clarke, 1gIo.) 

to. The Relation of the Church of England to the other Reformed 
Churches. Robert Lee Lecture. (Blackwood, Io1I.) 

11. The Road to Unity. (Hodder & Stoughton, I91T.) 

12. The Creed in the Pulpit. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1912.) 

13. Notes of My Ministry. (Hugh Rees, 1913.) 

14. Puritanism in England. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1912.) 


OI ADNUARWDH 


It was my good fortune to bring with me to Westminster in the 
person of the Rev. Samuel Kirshbaum? (afterwards Bishop 
Suffragan of Jarrow), a man of great ability who was not only a 
pastor of unusual excellence, but also a hard student and a 
preacher of high quality. He shared my religious and ecclesiastical 
opinions, and brought me, not only the strength of loyal and 
efficient colleagueship, but also the comfort of a close personal 
friendship. I placed him in full control of the parochial work to 
the great advantage of the parishioners. Later he became widely 


1 During the War, for obvious reasons, he adopted his mother’s name, and 
became Kirshbaum Knight. 
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known as the author of the religious articles which regularly 
appeared in the Saturday issue of The Times. Of his work in the 
North I must speak later. Here it is enough to indicate the nature 
and the value of his work as my senior curate at S. Margaret’s. 

My tenure of the rectorship was marked by an important 
improvement of the parish church. This was rather a venturous 
undertaking, for it affected a building which was jealously regarded 
by the public. There were many who had a just title to be heard 
in any matter which affected the use, the security, and the 
appearance of S. Margaret’s, not to say also that the British 
public as a whole could not but be interested in a building so 
central and so closely linked with the national history. The 
parishioners, the House of Commons, the Queen’s Westminsters, 
all Londoners, and in truth all patriotic and considering English- 
men were concerned in the matter. I was careful to discuss the 
project with the accredited exponents of distinctive interests, and 
only disclosed it to the public when it had been discussed and 
agreed upon. The churchwardens and the parochial vestry certi- 
fied the consent of the parishioners: the Speaker had an apparent 
right to speak for the House of Commons: Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
(afterwards Lord St. Aldwyn) was fairly representative of edu- 
cated opinion, and, by setting out the whole project in The Times, 
I may be said to have invited the concurrence of the British public. 
My letter, which appeared on June 7th, 1905, is, perhaps, worth 
quoting. It ran thus: 

Si. 

I venture to ask your permission to bring under the notice of those 
whom it may concern the considerable work at S. Margaret’s Church 
which is projected, and which, it is believed, not only will complete the 
great internal restoration associated with the name of the late Dean 
Farrar, but will also improve the external view of the Church, and thus 
add something to the dignity of Westminster. 

Let me preface the appeal which I design to make by a few observa- 
tions as to the circumstances which justify, as I think, the opinion that 
S. Margaret’s Church has exceptional and, indeed, among the parochial 
churches of Great Britain, unique claims on the national interest. 

In the year 1614 the House of Commons began to use S. Margaret’s 
as its own church. Before that time the House had either gone with 
the Peers to the Abbey, or followed its numerous lawyers to. the 
Temple. But in 1614 there were reasons why the House would not 
attend the Abbey, and the obvious convenience of proximity always 
recommended S. Margaret’s as better suited for Parliamentary pur- 
poses than the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn. Moreover, at the Inns of Court 
the Commons would find themselves in the position of guests, welcomed 
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and honoured possibly, but possibly neither welcome nor honoured, 
for the lawyers were by temperament and tradition champions of pre- 
rogative, and prerogative under the first Stuarts was not popular at 
Westminster. At S. Margaret’s, there was no rival to be contemplated. 
In the ancient Parish Church over the way the House had precisely 
what it wanted, a contiguous building, not too large, yet ample enough 
to accommodate on occasion the whole of the members, where it could 
be its own master, and worship without the embarrassing companionship 
of King and Lords. 

This is not the place, Sir, to follow out the history of the connexion 
between the House and the Church, which began in 1614, and among 
other things has occasioned a remarkable series of political sermons, 
preached before the House and published by its orders. It must suffice 
to say that, after the lapse of nearly three centuries, the connexion 
remains a living bond. The form of the connexion has changed, for the 
fashions of Parliament enjoy no immunity from the general law of 
mutation, but the connexion itself survives unimpaired. The House 
has accepted worthily the special responsibility which attaches to its 
exceptional position. From the middle of the seventeenth century until 
far on in the nineteenth, grants of public money have been made at 
intervals for the maintenance and adornment of the fabric. In the year 
1844 a Select Committee reported to the House that no less than 
£25,370 had been granted between 1734 and 1814, and this large sum 
by no means represents the whole bounty of Parliament. Dean Farrar’s 
restoration (1876-80) was assisted by a grant of £1,500. Perhaps I 
might with advantage quote the following passage from the Committee’s 
report: 

Your Committee, after a careful consideration of the evidence 
before them, have to state that it clearly appears, by reference to the 
journals of the House of Commons, that Parliament has formally 
recognized the propriety and justice of applications for pecuniary aid 
towards the repair of S. Margaret’s Church. It has been peculiarly 
considered the Church of the House of Commons, and has afforded, 
without any remuneration in pew rents, considerable accommodation 
to the Speaker and other officers or attendants of the House, both on 
State occasions and for ordinary attendance on Divine Service. In 
addition to which, there is always a large pew appropriated to the 
use of Members of Parliament in the front gallery on the north side 
of the Church. 


It needs no saying that, when the galleries were removed at the last 
restoration, particular care was taken to provide seats for the officers 
and Members of the House. Every worshipper at S. Margaret’s is 
familiar with the beautiful maces which mark off the Parliamentary 
seats during the Session. 

While thus the House of Commons has repeatedly shown its concern 
for S. Margaret’s, the individual Members have constantly recognized 
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the claim which the Church can advance on their generous regard. 
Within the walls are monuments set up to the memory of famous and 
familiar figures in our Parliamentary annals, the cost of which was 
borne, not by public money, but by the contributions of the Members 
themselves. The Rectors of S. Margaret’s have often appealed, and 
never in vain, to the liberality of the Members of Parliament, when 
exceptional expenditure has been incurred for the preservation or 
improvement of the Church and its services. The grants of public 
money, to which reference has been made, have been always frankly 
met by the gifts of individuals. It is probably the case, that the responsi- 
bility of the House of Commons for the welfare of its own Church will 
in the future be fulfilled rather by private munificence than by public 
action. I cannot doubt with the record of the past before me that this 
circumstance will not in the sequel be found prejudicial to the interests 
of S. Margaret’s. In this confidence I am confirmed by observing that, 
so far from there being any indications of waning regard for the histori- 
cal link between the House and the Church, there are many signs that 
the connexion is more than ever valued, and the Church is now on that 
ground used for many purposes, official, semi-official, and domestic. 

The great East window, which is really the occasion of the work now 
in contemplation, may itself be fairly called the gift of the House, for it 
was purchased with funds voted by Parliament. Its romantic history 
is well known, and the controversies, which raged around its introduc- 
tion into S. Margaret’s in 1758, have even had an influence on the course 
of recent ecclesiastical conflicts. It is a fine artistic work, and has 
gathered about itself many and moving historical memories. The 
figures of Arthur, Prince of Wales, and of Catherine of Aragon are 
eloquent of abortive policy and unmerited woe. The united Roses of 
Lancaster and York, above the hapless Tudor, on the one side, and the 
cleft pomegranate of Grenada above his unfortunate bride, on the other, 
tell their own story to the student of history. The fortunes of the 
window itself were sufficiently strange. Designed, it is said, for 
Henry VII’s Chapel, and refused admission by Henry VIII, the win- 
dow passed from one owner to another, never continuing long in one 
stay, until at length, after more than 250 years of wandering, the 
munificence of Parliament caused it to find its abiding home in S. Mar- 
garet’s in 1758. 

We are advised that the window needs to be taken out and releaded, 
and that, unless the work is undertaken without delay, the glass will 
suffer. It appeared to us, that, since the window must be dealt with, 
we were bound to make sure that it was replaced in a position which 
might reasonably be regarded as permanent, and in a sound wall. At 
present, as every visitor to the Church may see at a glance, the window 
is awkwardly placed inside the frame of a much larger window removed 
to make room for it in 1758. At the time there was erected a sham 
Gothic apse which concealed this circumstance, but now that the sham 
apse has been very properly swept away, it is manifest to everybody 
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that the window ought to be placed higher in the wall. Moreover, the 
existing wall is in a bad state. It is, however, destitute of historic 
interest, for the east end of the Church has been frequently rebuilt since 
the Reformation. Indeed, according to the Vestry minutes, it has 
existed in a condition of chronic dilapidation, mitigated at intervals by 
considerable expenditures. In view of these facts, it has been decided 
to undertake the renovation of the east end of S. Margaret’s. With this 
object, a representative committee has been formed, and it has been 
decided to entrust the work to the skilled hands of Mr. C. E. Kempe. 
We shall happily be able to acquire from His Majesty’s Office of Woods 
possession of the narrow strip of ground which separates the wall of 
the Church from the railings; and we propose to utilize this additional 
space. Accordingly, the new east wall will be built a little eastwards of 
the present wall, giving a slightly greater length to the Chancel, and 
breaking the squalid flatness of the Georgian exterior. 

The cost of the whole work will amount, according to the estimates, 
to about £3,000, and to this must be added some expenditure, such as 
that for cleaning the organ, which may fairly be called consequential. 
Of this large amount I hope that some portion will be raised in West- 
minster, as a memorial to the late Rector’s Churchwarden, Mr. H. A. 
Hunt, whose unexpected death last autumn was widely regretted in the 
City of Westminster. The most part of the money must be contributed 
by those who are willing to concern themselves with the welfare of this 
beautiful and uniquely interesting Church. Among those must be 
reckoned, before all others, the past and present Members of the House 
of Commons, and to them I venture to appeal with confidence. 

I am permitted to say, that the Restoration Committee includes 
among its members the Speaker, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (the ‘Father 
of the House’), Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lyttleton, and those Members of 
Parliament who reside within the narrow limits of the Ecclesiastical 
Parish. 

Donations may be sent either to me, or to the Treasurers of the 
Restoration Fund, at S. Margaret’s Vestry, Westminster, S.W., or 
directly to the S. Margaret’s Restoration Account at the London Joint 
Stock Bank, Westminster Branch. 

With many thanks for your courtesy, 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Rector. 
Westminster Abbey, June 2nd, 1905. 


I have always remembered with amusement and satisfaction 
the scene in the Consistory Court at S. Paul’s Cathedral, when I 
attended to give evidence in support of the application for a 
Faculty. The Diocesan Chancellor, Dr. Tristram, was aged and 
deaf, but both interested and complaisant. He bade me stand 
beside him, and dictate my evidence, which he slowly and care- 
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fully wrote down. I was amused to read it almost unaltered in the 
Faculty which in due course was issued. 

The new Speaker, Mr. James Lowther (now Lord Ullswater) 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
afterwards Lord St. Aldwyn) were most helpful. Not only did 
they support the project and contribute to the cost, but they 
considered the details, and made valuable suggestions. Without 
their personal assistance, I do not think that the work could have 
been carried through with such complete freedom from friction 
and discontent. The vexed question of choosing a site for the 
banners of the Queen’s Westminsters, which had disturbed the 
parish under Canon Farrar’s successor, was easily arranged by 
the goodwill of Colonel Trollope. On Sunday, July 15th, 1906, the 
new chancel was consecrated by the Bishop of London. On the 
preceding Saturday I had delivered in the church a public lecture 
on the history of the fabric. This was largely attended, and being 
subsequently printed as a pamphlet had a wide circulation. The 
consecration day was marked by special preachers, Bishop 
Percival of Hereford in the morning, Bishop Welldon, the Dean 
of Manchester, in the evening. I could not know that within a 
few years I should succeed the one preacher in the Bishopric of 
Hereford, and be succeeded by the other in the Deanery of 
Durham. 

On December 8th, 1912, I preached for the last time in S. 
Margaret’s as its Rector. The sermon was included with others 
in a little volume entitled Notes of My Ministry. The final para- 
graphs summed up my work thus: 


Let me recapitulate. The unique and supreme authority of the 
Founder, and, as following from that, a large sympathy with Religion 
in all its expressions: a passionate yearning for the removal of hind- 
rances to Christian Fellowship, and a resolute refusal to accept or 
respect sectarian categories of Christian membership: a deep sense of 
the special responsibilities of the Church of England for existing 
estrangements, and an earnest and continuous effort to draw Church- 
men and Nonconformists together: a deep sense of the actual, and still 
more of the potential value of the national organization of the Church 
as secured by the Establishment—these have been the prevailing notes 
of the ministry which now draws to a close. I reaffirm them deliber- 
ately to-day. . 

It only remains that I should thank you all, as I do from my heart, 
for your considerate patience and undeviating loyalty, so far beyond 
my merits. I have always possessed the comfort and strength of know- 
ing that, whatever might be the case elsewhere, here in S. Margaret’s 
and the Abbey I have been trusted and loved. I go from great churches 
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to a great church, from one famous scene of national history to another. 
If I might dare to confess the sentiments with which I shall pass to my 
new home, I should acknowledge the hope that God in His goodness 
May grant that my life in Durham may be enriched and strengthened 
by the same trust and affection as have made my life in Westminster 
strong and happy. 


This autobiography will demonstrate that the hope thus 
publicly confessed in Westminster was abundantly fulfilled in 
Durham, both in the Deanery and in Auckland Castle. 

It was at this time that the shadow of an unwelcome possibility 
fell across my path. My name had come to be widely known, 
and it was perhaps inevitable that it should occur to those tire- 
some busybodies who affect to know in advance the purposes of 
statesmen, the secret ambitions of ecclesiastics, and the course of 
events in Church and State, that I might become a bishop! The 
Bishopric of Truro fell vacant, and there was much gossip as to 
the choice of Dr. Gott’s successor. I was alarmed and disgusted 
to learn that my own name was included in the volume of gossip. 
My Journal may be quoted: 


July 26th, 1906. 

Two letters caused me much mental disturbance. Both men- 
tioned the vacant bishopric, and indicated that a serious attempt 
was in progress to persuade the P.M. to offer it tome. Taken in 
conjunction with the article in The Times on Gott, which 
emphasized the need of appointing a persona grata to the Dis- 
senters for a diocese so full of Dissenters as Truro, their letters 
caused me genuine perturbation, for I could hardly refuse to 
go if I were offered the place, and I don’t want to leave West- 
minster, and exchange independence for the dog’s life of an 
unpopular bishop. Probably C. B. will be too wise to bring 
another ecclesiastical hornet’s nest about his ears, and there is 
little doubt that the risks of appointing Canon H. will be care- 
fully pointed out to him; but the notion was enough to waste 
my day. 

Here I may observe on the unfortunate effect of the freedom 
with which names are bandied about in connexion with ecclesi- 
astical appointments. The victim of such invidious distinction 
may be unconscious of the unenviable publicity into which he 
has been brought. He may regard place-hunting with contempt. 
None the less he will be credited with it, and even his indignant 
disclaimers will be set aside as nothing more respectable than the 
proverbial ‘nolo episcopari’, by which the squalidest personal 
ambition dons a decent covering cloak of conventional humility. 
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From this time, there was hardly any episcopal vacancy respecting 
which my name was not mentioned, and the fact no doubt had 
its effect in damaging my reputation. This time the contingency 
which I dreaded did not confront me, but the relief was only 
temporary. 

The year 1906 stands out in the retrospect as exceptionally 
laborious and controversial. Mr. Birrell’s Bill was, in my judg- 
ment, an honest and reasonable attempt to provide a solution of 
the obstinate problem of religious education in the State schools. 
Mr. Balfour’s Act, though in many respects a considerable 
measure marking important educational progress, had failed to 
discover a working settlement of the denominational conflict. 
It had even embittered the problem which it failed to solve, 
because it proceeded on a mistaken view of the actual situation. 
I set myself to the Herculean task of persuading exasperated 
denominationalists to criticize their assumptions and discard their 
shibboleths. Of course I failed, but something was gained by 
forcing the public to take a juster view of the conditions under 
which a final settlement might possibly in the future be secured. 
During Lent I delivered-a course of lectures in S. Margaret’s on 
‘Fundamental Christianity’. The ground they covered is suffi- 
ciently shown by the subjects of the six lectures. They were the 
following: 

I. Of Fundamental Christianity. 

II. Of the Bible as the Manual of Fundamental Christianity. 

III. Of the New Testament in the State Schools. 

IV. Of Undogmatic Christianity. 

V. Of the Teachers in the State Schools. 

VI. Of the Duty of the National Church. 

These lectures were immediately published by Macmillan, and 
widely distributed. They made an impression, and brought me 
into personal contact with many of the prominent combatants 
on both sides, but, of course, they failed in their purpose. Vested 
interests were too strong: the advantages of the educational 
problem to political party were too apparent: the blinding zeal of 
denominationalism was too prevalent. The sands are running 
out. The problem still remains unsolved. Much that was possible 
in 1906 may hardly be possible now. But I am fully persuaded 
that if, even at the eleventh hour, the woeful calamity of naked 
secularism is to be averted, the facts which I emphasized will 
have, at whatever sacrifice of shibboleths and interests, to be 
frankly recognized. 

From the educational controversy I gained one great benefit— 
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personal contact with that fine scholar, who sate for Cambridge 
University, Dr. Samuel Butcher. He was one of the most lovable 
as well as one of the most brilliantly gifted of the men whom in the 
course of my life I have been privileged to know. He sympathized 
with my views on the religious problem, consulted me as to his 
own attitude towards Birrell’s Bill and, from time to time, broke 
his journey to and from the House in order to call at 17 Dean’s 
Yard, and get speech with me. Unlike most Irishmen he was 
superior to the alienating prejudices, rooted in the woeful national 
history, which have so often defeated the most earnest and 
sustained efforts of British statesmen to reconcile the Celtic Irish 
to their English neighbours. My acquaintance with him was too 
brief and occasional to allow me to claim him as a friend, but I 
admired him, and hold his memory in affectionate respect. He 
expressed warm approval of the little book on ‘Fundamental 
Christianity’, which I allowed myself to give him. 

In the spring I delivered the ‘Golden Lecture’ in S. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury. This lecture is in the gift of the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany, and owes its name to the relatively liberal remuneration 
which the lecturer receives. On April 17th I was ‘capped’ as an 
honorary Doctor of Divinity in Glasgow. Then first I came to 
know personally Dr. George Adam Smith, whose name is almost 
as familiar in England as in Scotland. 

In June Bishop Welldon left Westminster in order to enter on 
his duty as Dean of Manchester. His place at the Abbey was 
taken by Canon Barnett, whose fame as the Head of Toynbee Hall 
and an eminent authority on social reform extended far beyond 
the scene of his devoted labour. The note in my Journal on New 
Year’s Eve is rather melancholy: the death of my eldest brother 
in Canada in rather sad circumstances may, perhaps, explain this: 


Here ends a year which will not take rank in my life as 
pleasant or profitable. The futile and furious agitation stirred 
up by the Education Bill has filled the time. Personally, this 
year has not been advantageous. Kirshbaum’s departure makes 
the parochial situation difficult, and I myself grow somewhat 
weary. 

The only publication of the year has been Religion im the 
Schools, and that has been a total failure. The British Public 
will have none of me, or my works. 

My eldest brother’s death has reduced the number of the 
‘table round’ of the family. 


I could not foresee that I was still in the early stages of a public 
career which was to be stormy throughout its course. 
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DEAN OF DURHAM, 1912-18 


I. THE CATHEDRAL FOUNDATION 


N January 2nd, 1913, I was instituted by the Bishop of 

Durham, Dr. Handley Moule, to the Deanery of his Cathedral, 
and installed by the Sub-Dean in presence of a large, representa- 
tive, and extremely friendly congregation. The friendliness of 
everybody was most encouraging, but not wholly surprising, for, 
not only had I received a great number of kind messages from the 
diocese, but, when I had seen the Prime Minister after my return 
from America, he had told me how ‘surprised and pleased’ he had 
been ‘by the way in which my appointment had been received in 
almost every quarter’. The position in which I found myself was 
one of exceptional interest and importance, but also of very con- 
siderable difficulty. , 

Of the ancient deaneries of England five have an apparent pre- 
eminence, viz., Canterbury, Oxford, and S. Paul’s in the Southern 
Province, York and Durham in the Northern. Westminster-and 
Windsor stand outside the diocesan system, enjoying the secular 
dignity and enigmatic independence of ‘Royal Peculiars’. The 
Deans of Christ Church, Oxford, and Durham possess something 
more than an ecclesiastical character, for the first is also Head of 
a great College in the University of Oxford, and the last, though 
no longer Warden of the local University, has a seat on its 
Governing Body, and includes in the College over which he 
presides two of its Professors. On the way home from America, 
I had reflected much on the new responsibilities which I should 
have to face. What conception of the Dean’s function would I 
accept? How would I shape my course? The old ambition to be a 
student which I had laid aside when I left Oxford for Bethnal 
Green in 1887, and seemed finally to have cast away when I 
declined the Professorship in 1908, resumed something of its 
former authority in my mind. Might I not find, in the large 
leisure of the Durham Deanery, that opportunity for sustained 
intellectual effort which had eluded me in the tumultuous life of 
Bethnal Green, in the eager activities of Barking, in the incessant 
preaching of Ilford and Westminster, and in the unavoidable but 
none the less distracting controversies which had accompanied 
them all? 
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On October 30th, the day after I had telegraphed to the Prime 
Minister my acceptance of his offer to nominate me to the King 
for appointment to the Deanery, I wrote in my Journal a minatory 
sentence from Lord Acton’s lectures—‘Every student ought to 
know that mastery is acquired by resolved limitation’—and I added 
the following comment: 


This is a dictum which a modern dean may well lay to heart, 
for it may easily happen that he will dissipate himself on a 
multitude of petty concerns, responding with too facile good 
nature to the requests of fussy folk, who have no notion of the 
value of his time or the conditions of his work. Such fussy folk 
gather about all men in gaiters, and smother the aspirations of 
even self-respecting ecclesiastics in muffs and shawls! 


Accordingly, I determined to make the most of my academical 
connexion, to refuse as many external employments as possible, 
and to address myself to the systematic and continuous reading 
which the historical work which I had long planned would neces- 
sitate. Controversy should be reduced to the minimum which 
consistency and self-respect would tolerate, and I would endeavour 
to associate my tenure of the Deanery with some literary achieve- 
ment which would renew the tradition of Dean Waddington 
(1840-69), and finally emancipate me from the humiliating excite- 
ments of ecclesiastical conflict. 

I reflected that my life was passing. I was now forty-nine, and 
I could no longer count on the resilience and mounting courage of 
youth. If anything was to be achieved there was no time to be 
lost. So I framed my scheme of life, and entered on my six years’ 
tenure of the Durham Deanery. 

Such were my dreams, but they had no more substance than 
such dreams commonly have. For the determining factors in 
every man’s career mostly lie outside his choice, and must always 
lie outside his knowledge. Great men and small alike have to 
learn the mortifying lesson. It has been stated once for all in the 
baffled statesman’s lament: 


This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. 


When, after six years, I moved from the Deanery of Durham 
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to the Episcopal Palace at Hereford, my hopes of literary achieve- 
ment had been for ever extinguished. 

The Canons of Durham were a curiously varied company. The 
senior, who combined the offices of Sub-Dean, Archdeacon of 
Durham, and Professor of Hebrew, was Dr. Watkins, a forcible 
but rather cryptic ecclesiastic, who included in his ancestry Celtic 
and Oriental strains which stamped his countenance as impres- 
sively un-English. He was a man of considerable intellectual 
power, of great strength of will, of abnormal subtlety, of restless 
energy, and of a large but ill-regulated ambition. He was perti- 
nacious, untiring, and, as his numerous critics maintained, 
unscrupulous and unforgiving. It was notorious that he had 
desired to be himself appointed to succeed Dr. Kitchin, and had 
exerted himself to secure appointment. Bishop Moule, when 
writing to ‘congratulate’ me on my appointment, had, with more 
candour than tact, informed me that in his own judgment 
Watkins ought to have been appointed! No one who knew the 
two men could doubt that the complaisant diocesan’s judgment 
had not been unassisted, by his Archdeacon’s suggestion. The 
Bishop once told me that in his opinion the faults of his Arch- 
deacon would have been less apparent if, as a Bishop, he had held 
the highest position in his diocese. This may have been the case, 
but I only knew him as an Archdeacon. 

Mackenzie, the Headmaster of Uppingham School, who as 
Headmaster of Durham had known Watkins well, said of him: 
‘He will take infinite pains to do a man some considerable kindness, 
and find himself hated for it. As my acquaintance with the 
diocese extended, I found this melancholy statement to be un- 
doubtedly true, and I often reflected on its explanation. I think 
it lies in the fact that Watkins’s beneficiaries always suspected 
that his benefactions had an unconfessed motive. They were 
designed to serve as levers by which he could extend his influence, 
and advance his policies. Certainly I was startled by discovering 
the fear and suspicion which Watkins generally produced in the 
diocese, and the sense of enfranchisement which was felt, and 
sometimes expressed, by the clergy, after he had passed away. 
My personal dealings with him made a rather unpleasing start. 
Before I had visited Durham, and while I was still completely 
ignorant of everything relevant to my position, he had caused an 
announcement to appear in the local newspapers to the effect 
that the new Dean intended to part with the Great Kitchen, 
which was the boast of the deanery, and to add it to the cathedral 
for the benefit of tourists. This statement was not merely without 
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warrant, but also wholly contrary to my inclination. I contra- 
dicted it without delay. It disclosed to me the quality of my prin- 
cipal colleague. I determined that I would make my position quite 
clear from the start. My life at Westminster had familiarized me 
with the dangers and discomforts of domestic friction in a capitular 
body, and the necessity, if these were to be avoided, of complete 
frankness in the Dean’s intercourse with his colleagues. I resolved 
to utilize the lessons of my experience. Accordingly, having made 
myself thoroughly acquainted with my constitutional position, 
I brought the Canons together, and set out plainly the procedure 
which, as Dean, I should adopt. I made a rule of preparing the 
capitular business very carefully, discussing privately beforehand 
with the Canons any matter which might be contentious, and then 
insisting upon a decision being taken. Watkins soon found himself 
regularly outvoted, and ceased to pursue his obstructive methods. 
Meade Falkner, who had known the cathedral for many years, 
and lived so close to it as to be almost within the precincts, told 
me, when my life in Durham had ended, that he had never, 
through all the thirty-three years of his residence in Durham, 
known such harmony to prevail in the cathedral body as had 
existed during my residence, and added that he ascribed the fact 
to the influence of the deanery. I believe this to be true, but I 
hold it but fair to say that the main constituent in the peace- 
making influence of the deanery was, less the wisdom and patience 
of the dean, than the placable and considerate behaviour of his 
wife. 

The two professorial canonries were held by Knowling and 
Cruickshank, the one a sound theologian, the other an admirable 
classical scholar. Both represented with real distinction the 
studies which their Chairs were designed to advance. Both were 
loyal and generous colleagues. Both became my personal friends. 
One canonry was held by the Bishop Suffragan of Jarrow, Dr. 
Nickson, who was soon to become Bishop of Bristol; and another 
by Bishop Tucker, known as ‘the Apostle of Uganda’. Bishop 
Tucker united a genuine skill as an artist with his missionary 
fervour. I admired his paintings, and listened with interest and 
profit to his descriptions of missionary probiems and _ policies. 
None of the company was quite at home with Watkins, apart 
from whom the capitular body was bound together by a very real 
spirit of fraternity. But while everybody from Dean to porter 
had bent before him, and he had dominated the College, nobody 
loved or trusted him. Yet he was neither ungenerous in his 
charities, nor wholly unconscious of his self-woven isolation. 
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The lay officials of the cathedral Foundation were not only 
competent for their several functions, but very attractive men. 
Bayley, the librarian, was no mean bibliophile; Wilson, the 
chapter clerk, was a humorist of the first quality, and Rowland- 
son, the receiver, had a menacing skill in caricature. All three 
were delightful to work with. The Dean’s verger, Freeman, had 
been so closely associated with Dr. Greenwell, distinguished both 
as an antiquary and as a fisherman, that he had himself become 
a considerable antiquary. He was an enthusiast for the cathedral, 
and a famous local ‘character’. I liked him much, enjoyed his 
shrewd and racy comments on men and things, and revelled in 
his stories of former happenings at the cathedral. When, later, 
I was appointed Bishop of Durham, and, in that character, 
received numerous congratulations, none pleased me more than 
that which was telegraphed to me by the vergers and servants of 
the cathedral. The vergers were, and are, excellent examples of 
an admirable and important class of public servants, well- 
informed, eager to learn, and to impart their knowledge, courteous 
to visitors, and devoted to their work. 

An important part of*the cathedral Foundation is Durham 
School, nobly situated on the high ground which overlooks the main 
building, and commanding a magnificent view of the matchless 
cathedral. It is now crowned by a stately chapel, the memorial 
and largely the gift of the late Headmaster, who, when I entered 
on my office as Dean, was presiding over the ancient school. 
Budworth was in many respects a great Headmaster. He was 
not, indeed, eminent as a scholar, nor did he often come before a 
larger public than that provided by the school. He wrote no 
books, and had no gift asa preacher. He was the most self-effacing 
man imaginable, and gained the remarkable influence, which he 
undoubtedly possessed, by sheer force of personal character. 
Rather stern of aspect, very silent, and apparently unresponsive, 
he was so transparently honest and self-sacrificing, that he won 
confidence and affection. His defects were manifest. Himself a 
considerable athlete, he over-estimated the importance of athletics 
in the process of education, and this was particularly unfortunate 
in a society so disposed to exalt physical prowess as is the virile 
population of Northern England. His loyalty to his colleagues 
led him sometimes to be unduly tolerant of inefficiency. These 
were shadows which both obscured and emphasized his real 
greatness. I held him in high regard, and counted him among my 
best-loved friends. He impressed on the boys of Durham School 
something of his own manly and generous character. In his time 
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the School increased in number, and when he retired from the 
Headmastership, it was widely felt that a personal force of 
exceptional quality had been withdrawn from the life of Durham. 
I recall with real satisfaction, that, as Dean, I was able to support 
his plans for extending the School. Inseparably linked with 
Budworth in my recollections of Durham School, is his principal 
colleague, Poole, the Second Master, a man like-minded, and 
hardly less esteemed. In later years he was closely associated 
with my diocesan work as one of the Rural Deans, and Vicar of an 
important parish. His practical wisdom, unfailing good humour, 
and never-failing loyalty, strengthened me notably in my difficult 
work as Bishop of Durham. 

After my institution we returned to Westminster and made 
our final preparations for departure. It was not until the beginning 
of March that we were able to enter into residence at the Deanery. 
On March 2nd I set down in my Journal some reflections which 
have an autobiographical value as disclosing the view which I 
inclined to take of my new position. My comments on my 
immediate predecessors, if apparently more candid than flattering, 
were certainly neither ill-founded nor unjust: 


March 2nd, 1913. 

Mainly the local tradition of the Deans of Durham is not very 
exalted. Waddington (1840-69) was a scholar and a liberal 
benefactor of the district. Lake (1869-94) seems to have left no 
considerable memory. Kitchin (1894-1912) to the outer world 
was mainly a rather obstinate ‘little Englander’. But of none 
of them does one hear anything religious. Kitchin, baffled by 
the Chapter in some effort of nepotism, sulked in such wise that 
he would no more attend the daily services in the cathedral. 
Annoyed by the ill-behaviour of some students, he shut them 
out of the cathedral as a body! These Deans had the ex-officio 
wardenship of the university. I am reduced to the Deanship, 
though still retaining a seat on the Senate. The change of status 
may be understood to emphasize the religious and ecclesiastical 
aspects of the decanal office. But mostly my mind runs to the 
older (though too rarely accepted) ideal of the learned and 
studious Dean, standing outside the practical work of the 
ecclesiastical administration. This ideal is now generally dis- 
regarded, and, in some powerful quarters, repudiated. It has 
been replaced by the diocesan conception, which Benson formu- 
lated and pressed forward. I observe in the reports of West- 
cott’s two visitations of this foundation how he was dominated 
by the notion that Deans and Chapters must find their justifica- 
tion in their diocesan service, whereas, I apprehend that their 
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true function in the system of a National Church is to correct 
the local influences and localizing tendencies of the diocesan and 
parochial organizations. Just as the Bishop himself is not 
rightly regarded as a merely diocesan official, but should con- 
ceive of himself as a great national officer, so the Deans and 
Canons should remember that the interests specifically allotted 
to them—the maintenance of liturgical standards, and the pur- 
suit of sacred studies—are not local but national in the loftiest 
sense. The attachment of the canonries to diocesan services— 
which was Benson’s unfortunate scheme—means the appoint- 
ment of canons with a view to such services, and this must 
sooner or later destroy the raison d’étre of these foundations. 
It would indeed be difficult to find a more beautiful place, or a 
grander church. Shall we discover here the alchemist’s secret of 
a contented spirit? Much turns on accepting, and pursuing 
continuously, an adequate ideal of the office which I hold. Cer- 
tainly, one must make the decision at the beginning. A year 
hence one may be hopelessly entangled in the fussy and futile 
whirligig, which is absurdly described as ‘spiritual work’! In 
any case, it would be no easy thing to vindicate for oneself a life 
of study, since the interruptions are many and increasing. 
There is a large element of the arbitrary and the irrational in 
Westcott’s treatment of the cathedral statutes. He appears to 
make hardly any allowance for the change of conditions. Thus 
he takes up the provision in the statutes about maintaining a 
‘common table’—a provision which obviously contemplates a 
celibate community—and he suggests that it might be obeyed 
in carrying out his pet scheme for establishing a ‘House of 
Rest’ for decayed clergy connected with the Cathedral! Simi- 
larly, he harps much on the statutory obligation of Deans and 
Canons to visit the capitular estates in person—an arrangement 
of great importance in the sixteenth century, but assuredly of 
little or none in the twentieth. The emphasis on preaching and 
almsgiving can hardly be transferred from the one age to the 
other. Then the preacher was a rare portent, whose distinctive 
ministry was, by all responsible persons, regarded as of primary 
importance. Now what is he? There is no ministry so common, 
none so little regarded, none that stands in less genuine relation 
to a collegiate or capitular foundation. (I except Westminster 
Abbey and S. Paul’s, since their situation in the capital makes 
their pulpits of great importance.) Westcott’s insistence on 
providing ample opportunities for preaching and celebrating for 
the Minor Canons ignores the circumstance that there is no need 
for such frequent celebrations and sermons in a town of 16,000 
people, equipped apart from the Cathedral with six parish 
churches. This circumstance, indeed, invalidates most of the 
practical suggestions made at the Bishop’s two visitations. 
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In all this there is an exaggeration of emphasis and a certain 
recklessness of phrase which could only be tolerable in a private 
record, but it serves to make plain my clear determination not 
to follow too closely the well-established precedent of decanal 
office in the Established Church. 

The Deanery of Durham is a stately and interesting house, 
originally occupied by the Prior of the medieval monastery, and, 
at the Reformation, appointed to be the residence of the Dean 
who replaced him. When the Benedictine convent was trans- 
formed into a College of Dean and Prebendaries, the last Prior 
accepted office as the first Dean, and at the same time the great 
kitchen of the convent was annexed to the Deanery, of which it 
has continued to be an uniquely interesting feature. From the 
lofty entrance hall only a door separates the Dean’s residence 
from the richest Chapter library in England, which has been 
extended to include a well-furnished modern library housed 
worthily in the magnificent dormitory of the monks. No Dean 
in England is so grandly provided as the Dean of Durham with 
the implements of intellectual work. It is related that when 
Dean Stanley, who had himself declined the Deanery of Durham 
before becoming the Dean of Westminster, visited his friend, Lake, 
then newly established in Durham, and was shown this private 
entrance to the library, he observed to his host, “Lake, if I had 
known of this door, I should not have refused this Deanery.’ Had 
the great Dean held office on the Wear instead of on the Thames, 
the course of Anglican history might have been very different. 

Hardly had I settled to my duty before I had to give my 
attention to matters very slightly related to the calm and con- 
tinuous study which I had projected. The Suffragettes were 
reported to be planning attacks on the Cathedral, and the Police 
insisted on the necessity of elaborate precautions. On May 3rd 
the new Chancellor of the University, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, was to be installed, and in connexion with the installation, 
honorary degrees were to be given to a number of distinguished 
persons. Among them was the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, who 
was just then particularly objectionable to the violent women. 
The most careful measures against disturbance were taken, and 
we were all relieved when the function had ended without any 
untoward happenings. My wife and I had the pleasure of enter- 
taining some of the visitors at the Deanery. It was delightful to 
- play host to such personal friends as the Warden of All Souls, 
Sir Thomas Raleigh, Sir Henry Craik, and the Dean of Christ 
Church (Dr. Strong). Lord Curzon, laying aside his accustomed 
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magnificence, was the most charming of guests. Indeed, when our 
public anxieties had been removed, we thoroughly enjoyed our 
first considerable official experience. After the Installation there 
was a short service of Thanksgiving in the Cathedral, at which 
the University attended in state accompanied by the Chancellor 
and the new Doctors. I preached a short sermon, and the Bishop 
pronounced the Benediction from the Throne. Everybody seemed 
pleased and impressed by the function. The weather had shown 
Durham to advantage, and there had been no disturbing incidents. 
After the official functions, I showed the distinguished visitors 
over the Cathedral. 

From the time of my acceptance of the Deanery, I had thought 
much and hopefully of the possibilities which might be latent in 
the attenuated, but still existing, link between the Dean and the 
University of Durham. Would it provide me with an opportunity 
of distinctive service, congruous with my personal inclinations, 
and not wholly unhelpful to the University? I determined to 
make the most of it. With this view I accepted appointment as 
Honorary Professor of Modern History, and in that capacity 
delivered two public lectures. My immediate predecessor, Dr. 
Kitchin, had gained distinction as a historian, and my nearest 
neighbour, Dr. Gee, the Master of University College, was a 
recognized authority on the English Reformation. Moreover, 
Durham itself seemed to be exceptionally well fitted to become a 
centre of historical learning. Its history, its great buildings, its 
well-stocked libraries, and its little University—were favouring 
conditions. Here surely was one direction in which academic 
development might be reasonably contemplated. I was admitted 
to the membership of University College, and found there both a 
pleasant society, and the opportunity of meeting many interesting 
people. But I was cheated by my wishes when I allowed myself 
to dream of learned leisure and academic employment. Other 
and more pressing interests destroyed the first, and arrested the 
last. The demands of the pulpit and the platform were more 
insistent than ever. My Journal records an unceasing succession 
of sermons and speeches in all parts of the diocese, and on all 
manner of subjects. 


2. THE ANGLICAN SITUATION 


The pressure of controversy became steadily more severe, for 
the national atmosphere had become highly electric. Political 
and economic conflict went along with religious and denominational 
disputes, which showed no sign of growing less vehement. Icannot 
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recall a time in which the Church of England was more distracted 
and divided. And all the domestic wranglings proceeded under the 
deepening shadow of international strife. In order to realize the 
unpromising aspect of the time it needs to do no more than 
mention the issues which were dividing English churchmen— 
the ever-smouldering disputes about the limits of doctrinal and 
ceremonial liberty within the Established Church, about the place 
of Religion in the State schools, about the conditions of fellowship 
between the Church and the Nonconformists. All these had been 
kindled into flame by the publication of a volume of essays entitled 
Foundations, including one by William Temple, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, a son of the Primate, and known to be a man of 
quite unusual intellectual ability and personal force, and by a 
conference of missionaries in an African village, named Kikuyu, 
convened with the most pacific purposes, but destined to become 
the occasion of protracted and envenomed strife. Foundations 
offended the belief, and Kikuyu compromised the discipline, of 
the Church of England as these were understood by the new party 
of Neo-Tractarians, who had increased rapidly in numbers and 
importance, and now were reaching the height of their influence. 

This new party represented a notable effort to break away from 
the social and theological rigidity of the older Tractarians while 
retaining their ecclesiastical theory. Its authors were a company 
of younger Oxford teachers, whose councillor was Edward Talbot, 
the Warden of Keble, and whose fighting chief was Charles Gore, 
the Principal of the Pusey House. Its general position was rather 
vaguely sketched in a volume of essays, published in 1889, under 
the title Lux Mundi, and edited by Gore. His own essay secured 
for the volume an immense polemical importance, and a great 
circulation. It held out one hand to the Socialists, and the other 
to the Modernists. In his essay Gore seemed to break with the 
Tractarian tradition by accepting some of the new Biblical learning, 
(how much was not very clear) which had developed in Germany, 
and was now penetrating the religious teaching of the British 
universities. Gore’s subtle and courageous intellect had imagined 
the possibility of saving Tractarianism by a process analogous to 
inoculation. A mild instalment of Modernism would avert the 
fatal malady! He would play in the Church of England a part 
similar to that which, earlier in the century, Lamennais had played 
mutatis mutandis in the Church of France. The enthusiasm with 
which Modernist sympathizers welcomed the volume deepened 
the suspicions of the more conservative Tractarians, and aroused 
the fears of literalist Evangelicals. Lux Mundi renewed the 
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excitement which had, in the previous generation, been aroused by 
Essays and Reviews. 

The leaders of the Neo-Tractarians were closely linked together 
by personal friendship, by common experience as theological 
teachers, by the enthusiasm of comradeship in a single venture; 
and, to a remarkable degree, by family alliances. They com- 
manded great social influence, and had a firm hold on the younger 
members of Oxford University. Talbots, Cecils, Lytteltons, 
Palmers, Pagets, Gladstones—a notable collection of families 
distinguished in the national life and mostly blessed with large 
and variously gifted families. It is, indeed, difficult to overstate 
the effectiveness of an alliance which was cemented by a single 
enthusiasm, possessed of a rich variety of individual quality, 
organized for co-operative action, and directed by practical ability. 
In the case of the neo-Tractarians these conditions were not 
lacking. The ardour of religious fervour, the close-knit discipline 
of an aggressive sect, the subtle cohesion of family and class were 
directed by consummate skill. 

Gore possessed the qualities of a great party leader. In secular 
politics he might have tepeated the methods, and rivalled the 
success of Mr. Gladstone, an earlier disciple of the Tractarian 
Movement. Both men had the singular and dangerous power of 
investing practical policies with the mysterious glamour of moral 
crusades. Both combined the incongruous characters of prophets 
and party chiefs. The condition of English society and the method 
of English government assisted a movement which was so largely 
aristocratic in its personnel, and so little conservative in its pur- 
pose. It was fortunate in the personality of the Primate. Dr. 
Randall Davidson had succeeded Dr. Temple at Lambeth in 
January 1903. He was a man of eminent wisdom and tolerant 
temper, who impressed everybody who came into direct personal 
contact with him as one of the most genuine and humble of 
Christians, wide in his sympathies, and generous in his outlook. 
But he, like Archbishop Tait, whose ecclesiastical outlook he 
shared, was not himself an Englishman, and disclosed in his 
handling of the religious problems which confronted him in 
England both the strength and the weakness implicit in the fact. 
Moreover, he was a man temperamentally shy of conflict, and, as 
it happened, bound to the neo-Tractarian leaders by strong 
personal attachment. His complaisance did undoubtedly facilitate 
their march to dominance, which yet he regarded with considerable 
misgiving. Perhaps, however, the most potent of the favouring 
circumstances which assisted the advance of the neo-Tractarians 
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was the depressed condition of their rivals. The Evangelicals were 
exhibiting all the marks of a moribund party.* They were out of 
touch with the prevailing tendencies, social and intellectual, of 
the time. In a rapidly changing world they were still immersed 
in the interests, and bound by the prejudices, of a past generation. 
Thus, in spite of their accord with the Protestant sentiment of 
the nation, which their rivals alienated, they could neither com- 
mand public regard, nor secure any measure of official preferment 
at all commensurate with their number. Not the choice of 
Governments, but their own inferiority in personal quality, was 
the key to their weakness in the hierarchy. 

“I should indeed be grateful,’ said Mr. Asquith to me when I was 
lamenting the weakness of Evangelicals on the Episcopal Bench, 
‘if you could point out to me Evangelicals whose learning and 
ability indicate that they ought to be bishops.’ During the last 
generation, and notably through the efforts of my lamented 
friend, Vernon Storr, there has been a hopeful change. A new 
spirit is stirring in Evangelical Anglicanism, and, as that spirit 
gains power, a new chapter of spiritual opportunity will be opened. 
But this time had not yet arrived. 

When the twentieth century opened, the neo-Tractarians were 
still gaining ground. In the relatively petty arena of Anglican 
Christianity, they seemed to be playing a part, curiously similar 
to that which, on the larger arena of the Roman Church, was 
played in the later sixteenth century by the leaders of the Counter- 
Reformation. 

The years immediately preceding the outbreak of the Great 
War were marked by the rapid development of domestic strife 
within the Established Church. Partly, the explanation lay in 
the stormy character of secular politics. The General Election of 
January, 1906, had ended the long dominance of the Unionist 
Party, and opened the floodgates of Radical legislation. The 
new Prime Minister, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, was supported 
in Parliament by an immense but incoherent majority. There 
were more English Nonconformists in it than had figured in 
any House of Commons since the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
and ‘Labour’ now emerged as a new force of vast potency and 
enigmatic purpose. The old questions leaped again into the fore- 
ground of political conflict—Welsh Disestablishment, Irish Home 
Rule, Education, Economic problems, Marriage and Divorce. 
All of them told, more or less directly, on the Established Church, 
and were variously regarded by the Anglican Clergy, among 
whom traditional conservatism had largely given way to a 
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sentimental socialism, more ardent than intelligent or practical, 
but always highly exciting. It was already apparent that the 
Church of England could no longer be securely counted among the 
assets of the Tory Party. Mainly, however, the dissensions within 
the Church were attributable to other and deeper causes. 

The collapse of academic Tractarianism, which resulted from 
the secession of Newman in 1845, had been followed by the popu- 
larization of the Oxford Movement under the guidance of Pusey 
and Keble. ‘Ritualism’ made rapid progress in the parishes, where 
it became increasingly lawless and aggressive. A more serious 
opposition than that of brutalized mobs began to take shape, as 
its character and tendency became apparent. Many educated 
and considering Anglicans, who abhorred the ignorant fanaticism 
of Protestant agitators, were troubled by the spread in England 
of the very type of Christianity which had been deliberately 
abandoned at the Reformation, and, as law-abiding citizens, they 
were disgusted with the apparent paralysis of discipline within 
the Church. Sir William Harcourt was neither well-informed nor 
discriminating in his polemical invectives; but he certainly gave 
forcible expression to a reasonable and far-seeing anxiety as to the 
influence and tendency of a movement which was confessedly 
determined to ‘undo the Reformation’, and re-create with the 
authority and resources of the legal Establishment the teachings 
and religious habits which that Establishment had been notori- 
ously designed to prohibit. 

Along with the ‘Ritualist’ controversy, which thus had again 
become acute, there had emerged, in a fresh and more formidable 
shape, the conflict between modern knowledge and traditional 
Christian doctrine which, during the nineteenth century, had 
gained menacing prominence throughout Western Christendom, 
and, within the Church of England, had been fanned into a con- 
siderable conflagration by Essays and Reviews (1860) and renewed 
surprisingly by Lux Mundi (1889). ‘Modernism’, it should ever 
be remembered, is not an insular or specifically Anglican problem. 
It confronts every section of the Christian Church; and, indeed, 
cannot be wholly avoided by any educated and considering 
Christian. But there are circumstances which give to the common 
problem a distinctive character within the Church of England, 
since neither the Church’s legal establishment, nor the national 
tradition, facilitates coercive action on the part of the hierarchy. 
It is otherwise in the Church of Rome. In that Church a Modernist 
movement can be promptly suppressed by the formal sentence of 
the infallible Pontiff. ‘Roma locuta est, causa finita est’: Totali- 
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tarian systems are not destitute of some practical conveniences. 
But such rapid procedure is not possible in any Reformed Church; 
and, least of all, in the Church of England, which acknowledges no 
infallible ecclesiastical authority, is bound to accept the final 
verdict of the English State in all causes as well spiritual as 
temporal, and must needs be largely controlled by the precedents 
of its own tradition. Apart from these limiting factors, an estab- 
lished national Church cannot be unregardful of the undefined, but 
not the less potent, influence of public opinion. English public 
opinion is hostile to ‘Ritualism’, but it is still more hostile to 
religious intolerance, and it has a deeply rooted suspicion of 
ecclesiastical attempts to control belief. Nor did the Anglican 
laity fail to observe, that those ecclesiastics who were loudest in 
denouncing ‘Modernism’ were also those who most openly cham- 
pioned ‘ Ritualism’. 


3. KIKUYU, I9QI3-14 


The storm broke where it could least have been expected. It 
broke in the mission field, where, in face of the overwhelming 
task of evangelizing the heathen, and in circumstances altogether 
remote from those which have created, and in some sense justified, 
denominational individualism in England, it might well appear 
natural that a successful effort to recover a working harmony 
between the advocates of Christianity might be made. A Con- 
ference of Protestant Missionaries in Kikuyu, convened by the 
Presbyterians with the laudable object of facilitating the evan- 
gelization of the Africans by getting rid of, or at least lessening 
the considerable mischiefs of denominational individualism, was 
suddenly clothed with a highly contentious character by the 
precipitate zeal of the Anglican Bishop of Zanzibar, Dr. Weston, 
to whom Protestantism in any shape was abhorrent. The name 
Kikuyu, hitherto unknown, was invested with sinister importance. 
There a conflict was occasioned which threatened to break up the 
fictional unity of the Anglican Communion, and forced men to 
perceive the essential character and potential influence of the 
Anglican ‘Via Media’. 

Two remarkable men, Gore and Weston, were primarily respon- 
sible for the conflict. Both were devoted, unselfish, indefatigable, 
eminently gifted, but both were also fanatical in temper, bigoted 
in their beliefs, and reckless in their methods. Yet there was a 
difference between them, which is neither unimportant nor unin- 
teresting. United against Kikuyu and the type of Anglicanism 
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which it represented, the two Bishops were by no means in entire 
agreement in their ecclesiastical policy. The younger man was 
more logical and unyielding than the elder. Gore was, indeed, a 
puzzling phenomenon, for his many-sided temperament drew him 
in different directions. He had been a ‘ritualist’ from his boy- 
hood, and so far was in hearty agreement with the ceremonial 
developments of popular Tractarianism. He sympathized with 
the Socialistic drift in organized ‘Labour’, for ‘private property’ 
and ‘private judgment’ might easily be included in a common 
attitude. He shared the intellectual perplexities of the time, and 
went far, too far in the opinion of the older Tractarians, in his 
attempt to conciliate the rising movement of the Modernists. In 
truth, he presented a strangely perplexing problem. He was with 
Bishop Weston in his rigid episcopalianism and ‘ Ritualist’ habit: 
he did not share the unyielding and rather archaic orthodoxy 
with which, in Bishop Weston’s mind, they were combined. 

The history of Kikuyu has been told sufficiently in the biogra- 
phies of the three principal figures—Archbishop Davidson, Bishop 
Gore, and Bishop Weston. Here I am only concerned with its 
place in the story of my own life. For it was apparent from the 
first that I could not stand outside the conflict since it raised 
again, and in an almost crudely aggressive form, the same issue 
as that which I myself had raised when I preached on Reunion 
in Westminster Abbey in 1901, and came into public collision 
with Bishop Gore in Birmingham in 1909. Apart, however, from 
these general considerations, there were special reasons why I 
should concern myself with Kikuyu. Bishop Tucker, ‘the 
Apostle of Uganda’, was one of my Durham colleagues, and he 
could not be indifferent to a conflict which affected so plainly the 
spiritual interests of the native African Church, over which he 
had presided for so many years with devotion and distinction. 
From him I learned much about the conditions under which 
evangelization is being carried on in Central Africa. His successor, 
Bishop Willis, came to take counsel with him, and then I was 
introduced to one of the most attractive, devout, and statesman- 
like missionaries whom I have had the good fortune to meet. 
Bishop Willis discussed the whole issue with care and candour. 
I could not but hold myself specially required to give such support 
as lay in my power to the general policy which the two missionary 
bishops advocated with such evident authority. Accordingly, I 
exerted myself to make sure that the full significance of the issue 
raised by Bishop Weston’s action should be clearly understood. 

On the other side, Bishop Gore stood forth as the thorough- 
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going advocate for the version of Anglicanism which his friend 
and disciple, Bishop Weston, had so yehemently proclaimed. 
Was the Church of England really so plainly committed to the 
exclusive episcopalianism which the Tractarians had taught, that 
religious fellowship with non-episcopalian Churches was inadmis- 
sible? In divided Christendom, was it really a matter of spiritual 
principle that Anglicans should hold hard to an ecclesiastical 
isolation which was confessedly humiliating, harsh, and practically 
almost paralysing? Was it really necessary that the infant 
Churches of Africa and Asia should reproduce ecclesiastical divi- 
sions which, in their case, might be all the more embittering for 
being unmeaning, and indeed hardly intelligible? My Journal 
contains many references to Kikuyu. A few extracts will perhaps 
be useful: 


Durham. December 3rd, 1913. 

Bishop Tucker brought me a typewritten copy of Bishop 
Willis’s Apologia, which I read through, and found admirable. 
He also showed me a copy of the Bishop of Zanzibar’s ‘Open 
Letter’, which is nothing but a vehement protest against the 
character and action of the Church of England as a reformed 
Church. The Bishop accuses his brother bishop of heresy, and 
clamours for his trial by the Archbishop on that count! 


Durham. December r2th, 1913. 

After dinner I went to the Lecture Hall on Palace Green, 
and presided at a meeting of students at which Bishop Willis 
described the situation in Uganda. He impressed me favour- 
ably, and kept clear of cant. 


Durham. December 13th, 1913. 

We dined with the Tuckers in order to meet Bishop Willis. 
Thad a great deal of conversation with the latter on the Kikuyu 
business. He tells me that he is about to visit the Bishop of 
Winchester. This, of course, is the familiar procedure. It will 
be interesting to see whether he is strong enough to withstand 
the ‘lobbying’ skill of Bishop Talbot. 


Durham. December 14th, 1913. 

I had an interview with Bishop Willis, whom I counselled to 
take a firm attitude towards the Bishop of Winchester. I re- 
marked that he (Willis) was now the representative of Evan- 
gelical principles: that he must not assent to any course which 
could be interpreted as a withdrawal from the position which he 
had taken up: that the charge of heresy which had been de- 
liberately formulated and published must be categorically and 
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publicly withdrawn. He expressed himself as very grateful to 
me for taking up his defence. 


Meanwhile the controversy found expression in the columns 
of The Times, and I exchanged some vigorous letters with Canon 
Mason, who had come to the support of the Bishop of Zanzibar 
with an elaborate argument for exclusive episcopalianism as the 
true teaching of the Church of England, while dissociating himself 
from the Bishop’s extraordinary appeal to the Archbishop. 

On December an answer appeared over my signature, from 
which the following may be quoted: 


The great Anglicans of the past not only admitted non-episcopalians 
to Communion, but also themselves received the Sacrament from non- 
episcopalian ministers, holding themselves bound so to do, since not to 
do so would have implied refusal of fellowship with orthodox fellow- 
Christians. 

It is true that the position of Nonconformists is not precisely identi- 
cal with that of the Presbyterian churches, with which Anglicans in 
the past owned fraternity; and, within England and Wales, there are 
legal obstacles to intercommunion which we may regret, but cannot 
ignore. These obstacles, however, do not exist in the Mission field, and 
there the question resolves itself into this crucial point, What prin- 
ciples shall determine our relations with non-Anglicans? Are we to 
proceed on the principles of Anglicanism, as these were generally 
understood from Cranmer to Newman, or are we to give formal and 
final endorsement to the Tractarian repudiation of those principles, 
and acquiesce in an isolation, sterilizing and complete, alike from the 
older episcopal Churches which were never reformed, and from the 
newer non-episcopal Churches which share with ourselves the heritage 
of the Reformation? 

It is high time that English Churchmen generally faced, and an- 
swered, that question. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour visited Durham in order to attend a 
conference of philosophers, and we entertained him at the 
Deanery: 


Durham. December 19th, 1913. 


Arthur Balfour arrived from Edinburgh during the afternoon 
I met him at the station with the car. We dined with the 
philosophers at Hatfield Hall. On the whole the party was a 
pleasant one. 

I had some talk with Balfour about the Kiku 
He himself introduced the subject, and Shonen ea his 
close friendship with the Bishop of Winchester, I do not think 
I should have felt free to raise it. He expressed his entire agree- 
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ment with my attitude, and his frank dissent from Winton. 
He himself communicated in both Churches, having received 
Confirmation in England, but not holding that he was thereby 
precluded from receiving the Sacrament in the Scottish Kirk. 


Durham. December 20th, 1913. 

Balfour was down to prayers, in which he joined with evident 
devotion. After breakfast I took him across to the Castle, 
where the philosophers were to hold their meeting; then I pre- 
sided at a Chapter meeting, which filled the time until lunch. 
Tucker and Nickson came to lunch. Balfour talked very inter- 
estingly. I accompanied him to the station, and, as the train 
was late, had some talk with him. 


After the Ordination in the Cathedral on December aist, the 
Bishop (Dr. Moule) lunched with us, and afterwards we discussed 
Kikuyu: 


In conversation, the Bishop expressed his great regret that 
he had never enjoyed the opportunity of receiving the Holy 
Sacrament in the Scotch (Presbyterian) Church. This interested 
me greatly, for too commonly it is the case that Evangelicals, 
who would readily admit Presbyterians to communion, do them- 
selves shrink from receiving Holy Communion from Presby- 
terians. 


At the request of the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, I 
wrote a long signed article on Kikuyu; and I took occasion, when 
preaching to the University of Oxford, to deal with the same 
subject: 


Oxford. February ist, 1914. 

I read over my sermon before going to S. Mary’s, and felt 
more than ever doubtful as to its success. Still it 7s as clear and 
honest a statement of the real situation as I can frame: and such 
a statement does seem to me needed. At 10.30 a.m. there was 
a great congregation: floor to gallery seemed quite full, and the 
procession of Heads was imposing. I preached for the full hour, 
and was well listened to, though I was conscious of a hostile 
element in my audience. The hymn was curiously well chosen— 
Newman’s ‘Lead kindly Light’. I introduced a reference to the 
University of Durham into the Bidding Prayer. 


I left Oxford the following day, and, on my way through 
London, ‘walked to Lambeth, and called on the Archbishop’: 


I found His Grace in a state of much perturbation over 
Kikuyu. He told me that I had not made it easier for him to 
secure a settlement of the controversy. To this I could only 
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reply that that depended on the nature of the settlement he 
meditated. Our interview was friendly but agitated. 


My Oxford sermon was published by Macmillan, and several 
times reprinted. I think it had a useful effect in compelling the 
public to realize the larger issues of an episode which easily lent 
itself to belittling misapprehension. I sent a copy to the Bishop 
of Winchester, and received from him a protest against the text 
‘Let love be without hypocrisy’ which he seemed to understand as a 
suggestion that he and the other Zanzibaris were themselves 
hypocrites! 

In March I visited Edinburgh in order to preach in the two 
great churches, S. Giles’s Cathedral and S. Cuthbert’s. 


Edinburgh. March 7th, 1914. 

Mitford Mitchell received me very kindly. He had drawn 
together a pleasant company for dinner. There were Paterson, 
Kelman, Forrest, Sir Andrew Fraser, Welsh, and two others. 
Kelman had just returned from Oxford where he had met the 
Bishop. He seems to have heard great reports of my sermon in 
S. Mary’s. It had divided Oxford. Sir Andrew Fraser is a mem- 
ber of the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference, but he was unable to attend the meeting of the 
Committee at the Hague. He told me that the Bishop of Win- 
chester endeavoured to secure a condemnation of the Kikuyu 
proceedings, and moved a resolution to that effect, but he re- 
ceived no support save from Mrs. Creighton and another 
Anglican. Then was drafted and carried the ambiguous resolu- 
tion which has lent itself to so much misunderstanding. 


On Sunday I preached in S. Giles’s to a great congregation. 


The acoustics of the church are not good, but I took great 
pains in delivering my discourse, and was assured afterwards 
that everybody could hear quite easily. Certainly the people 
were very attentive, although I preached for forty minutes. 
Before the final Benediction, there was an Anthem very well 
sung. After the service I was shown the Chapel of the Thistle. 
The Lord Provost and his predecessor made themselves very 
civil, all smging the praise of Scotland with loyal pertinacity! 
I was assured that my not appearing in the surplice would be 
appreciated! There is a streak of absurdity in the Scotch which 
their very considerable merits cannot wholly conceal. Their 
national vanity is the more comical, since they really are con- 
siderable enough not to need trumpet-blowing! 


Sir Andrew Fraser told me a story about Bryan which is, 
perhaps, worth recording: 
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When he was Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, he entertained Bryan at 
Belvedere. One evening he invited his American visitor to join the 
family prayers. After the function was ended, the American, sticking 
his thumb into his waistcoat, observed sententiously when he had risen 
from his knees, ‘I beg to tell you, Sir Andrew, that I have appreciated 
extremely ‘your domestic devotions.’ The American accent, and the pom- 
posity with which the words were spoken, proved too much for the 
Staff, who collapsed into ill-suppressed merriment. Bryan was full of 
questions about points of government, &c., but he evidently cared 
nothing about the facts save in so far as they served his purpose of 
preaching, by means of the dreadful example of India, the wisdom of 
America’s surrender of the Philippines. 


I wrote an article on Kikuyu which appeared in the April issue 
of the Edinburgh Review, the famous quarterly journal which is 
now unhappily defunct. 

Meanwhile the area and character of the conflict occasioned 
by Kikuyu were rapidly changing. The sensitive orthodoxy of 
Bishops Weston and Gore had bound together the distinct though 
connected issues of doctrine and discipline. To reject the dogma 
of Apostolic Succession was bad enough, but in view of Anglican 
history might be tolerated. To urge the necessity of revising the 
doctrinal tradition by such a ‘re-statement’ of the truths authori- 
tatively formulated in the Creeds as would harmonize them with 
modern knowledge, was, in their view, far worse. Both involved 
a breaking away from the immemorial tradition of the Catholic 
Church, and argued, if not actual heresy, at least a temper and 
mental attitude which were heretical. Moreover, doctrine was in 
England necessarily bound up with the thorny problem of clerical 
subscription. Every clergyman was concerned with the measure 
of his liberty to determine for himself what precisely was implied 
by the assent which he was legally required to profess to the 
Anglican formularies—Prayer Book, Creeds, and Thirty-nine 
Articles—at the time of his Ordination. Did the Clerical Sub- 
scription Act of 1865, which had been generally regarded as a 
sufficient solution of the moral problem raised by such subscrip- 
tion, really cover the ground of legitimate individual requirements? 


Durham. March 25th, 1914. 

Bishop Willis came to consult me about the Memorandum 
which he is preparing for the Lambeth Conference Committee. 
He had just come from the Archbishop of York, whose greetings 
he brought. He said that he had recently had a private inter- 
view with Bishop Weston who seemed ‘on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown’. He thought that he (Weston) had received severe 
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handling from his friends. They indeed can hardly be uncon- 
scious of the discredit he has brought on their ‘Catholic’ theory. 


On April 9th I received from Bishop Gore a copy of his ‘Open 
Letter’ to the Oxford clergy on ‘The basis of Anglicanism’. The 
Church Times described it as ‘epoch-making’. It cast me into a 
profound depression, which found utterance in my journal: 


Good Friday, April roth, 1914. 

The desperate state of our public affairs seems to empty all 
our normal proceedings of interest and meaning. Theoretically 
we are all absorbed in penitential thought on the Lord’s Passion. 
Actually we are itching to get hold of The Times. The lethargy 
of mundane obsession lies over pulpit and pew alike. In striving 
to whip up sentiments not too grotesquely incongruous with the 
day we are ‘flogging a dead horse’. The consciousness of 
unreality is literally painful. To place the coping stone on the 
fabric of our discontent, Gore delivers himself of another of his 
fervent and irrelevant disquisitions. He denounces the ‘insin- 
cerity’ of Anglicans, and (presumably in the interest of truth) 
calls upon them for yet larger achievements of make-belief! His 
own handling of the Thirty-nine Articles is a luminous illustra- 
tion of Anglican sincerity! And all on Good Friday when we 
are supposed to be given up to solemn meditation and sorrow 
for sin! It is hard, indeed, in these circumstances to resist the 
impression that we too are but assisting at the funeral obsequies 
of the Religion we profess! And in this inner conflict lies a 
discipline severer, if less salutary, than any imposed by the 
Penitentiaries! 


Easter Day, April rath, 1914. 

Gore’s ‘Open Letter’ is much on my mind, and darkens the 
Festival. His accusation of the ‘liberal’ clergy as ‘insincere’ is 
equally cruel and pointless. Most of them are led by an almost 
quixotic sincerity to their impolitic declarations. And Gore’s 
policy could not serve sincerity, but at best the sorry interest of 
institutional consistency. And surely on the main question he 
is altogether wrong. What 7s for Faith the value of the quasi- 
historical details? The original Easter message, ‘ Jesus Lives’, is 
evidently vital to faith, the necessary presupposition of Chris- 
tian worship; but why should I concern myself religiously with 
an alleged resuscitation, even though supported by a seemingly 
inexplicable ‘empty tomb’? The modern world reeks with pro- 
digies, supported by circumstantial evidence in plenty, and 
(what is lacking in this case) by the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
If I sink and stretch my mind to all measures of credulity, I have 
a: opened it to Faith, the Faith which ‘works by love’, and 
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‘overcomes the world’. Then Gore’s frank endorsement of the 
Bishop of Zanzibar’s attitude, and his singular handling of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, must surely ‘give pause’ to many minds, 
and move some serious misgivings as to the conception of 
Anglicanism which these procedures imply. 


After Easter my wife and I spent a few days at the English 
Lakes, in the course of which we called on Miss Arnold at Fox 
How and visited Dr. and Mrs. Jackson at Kendal. On April 
26th, I preached the Shakespeare Sermon at Stratford, and then 
attended the meeting of Convocation at York. 


The Bishop of Newcastle (Dr. Stratton) told me that Gore’s 
personal intervention at the last moment hindered the Lambeth 
Conference from agreeing to a recognition of Presbyterian 
Orders. The circumstances in which he spake added force to 
his words, for Gore was recovering from an operation from 
appendicitis at the time. He was carried into the Assembly on 
a litter, and jerked out a threat that he would resign his see if 
any recognition of a non-episcopal ministry were made. To 
that threat the Conference immediately surrendered. The sub- 
stance of all this accords with what I was told by several 
American bishops, but the dramatic manner of his entrance 
was new. 


It was a frequent device of Bishop Gore for carrying his point 
thus to threaten resignation, and, though effective, it was none 
the less unfair. Bishop Gore’s biographer observes that 


he had a marked influence on the resolutions adopted by the Confer- 
ence, swaying the bishops further towards the Catholic standpoint than 
they had appeared likely to go, either from the tenor of the preliminary 
general discussions or from the terms of the committees’ reports. 


Gore was wont to emphasize the duty and value of ‘corporate 
thinking’, but what he really understood by the odd phrase was 
not really thinking at all, but surrender to his own domineering 
will. The Church of England would probably have gained more 
from thinking which, if not ‘corporate’, was at least courageous 
and independent. 


Durham. May roth, 1914. 

The morning post brought me, from the author, Sanday’s 
reply to Gore. I read it through with eager interest. It is cer- 
tainly a very impressive document. The old Professor shakes 
off the ambiguous habit of his later years, and reverts to the 
vigorous independence of his earlier manhood. He declares 
himself on the side of the Modernists with candour and decision. 
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If Gore has not wholly lost the sense of proportion, he must 
feel some disquietude at thus throwing into open opposition a 
scholar so eminent, so respected, and so devout. The facile 
applause of an ignoramus like Watts-Ditchfield is sorry com- 
pensation for the alienation of a Sanday. I fear that the ‘Reply’ 
makes a crisis unavoidable. It ought to take the form of a Trial 
for Heresy, but the fanatics could hardly place the most 
venerated teacher in Great Britain in the dock! Yet Gore must 
do something on pain of becoming ridiculous. 


On May 2oth we attended the meeting of the General Assembly 
in Edinburgh, and were entertained by Dr. Mitford Mitchell with 
thoughtful and generous, kindness. My mind was still full of the 
doctrinal conflict which was developing in England: 


Edinburgh. Ascension Day, 1914. 

From the stiff literalist point of view, which is now being put 
forward in England as alone consistent with a sincere profession 
of Christianity, what an uncomfortable festival is Ascension 
Day! All the difficulties of the traditional theology are gathered 
up and brought to a head in a declaration of almost grotesque 
materialism, itself the deliberate repudiation of everything that 
could be reconciled with a scholarly or reasonable handling of 
the sacred text. The words of the Creed falter and fail on the 
lips of the worshipper who feels himself bound to the crudeness 
of their ancient meaning. But let a freer and more intelligent 
treatment of the old formulary of Faith be permitted, and all is 
changed. This Festival is full of inspiring truth, of spiritual 
exultation. That our Lord Himself, and none other, is reigning 
and ruling in the spiritual sphere, where our conflict is being 
fought out, and our destinies finally determined, is verily con- 
solatory and full of joy. Sursum corda—that is the message of 
Ascension Day, not the affirmation of a long past prodigy, but 
the glad confession of a present Fact—‘Lo, I AM WITH you 
ALWAY, EVEN TO THE CONSUMMATION OF THE AGE’. Sursum 
corda. 


We attended the Moderator’s breakfast, and the sessions of the 
Assembly ; in the evening I addressed a great missionary meeting 
in the Assembly Hall, and made some reference to Kikuyu. 


I said it was my firm conviction that the great majority of 
Anglicans, laity and clergy, heartily approved the proceedings 
of Bishops Willis and Peel. This conviction would not be affected 
by any votes of diocesan conferences or even Convocations. 
I ended with an earnest appeal to the Scottish Churches to carry 
through their union for the sake of the Christian Church as a 
whole. All this was loudly applauded, and, after the meeting, 
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I was thanked by several of the clergy ae with all appear- 
ance of sincerity. 


On Friday, June 5th, the papers announced the death of Sir 
William Anson, the Warden of All Souls. I was deeply distressed: 


In a few months it will be thirty years since I first came into 
the circle of his acquaintance. I loved him at the start, and can 
say truly that I have never thought of him without affection. 
He never ceased to show me kindness, and hardly a year has 
passed without my staying with him. 


In the Memoir which, at Miss Anson’s request, I compiled, I 
have given expression to my feelings, and recorded the unanimity 
of sorrow which was felt in Oxford, and especially in All Souls. 
Writing now in the gloom and perplexity of another and even 
more tremendous conflict, I like to recall his steady and uplifting 
patriotism: 


He died within a few weeks of the outbreak of the European 
War. No man could have felt more acutely the strain and agony 
of the long conflict. His intense patriotism would have moved 
him to great efforts and sacrifices, but the loss of so many gallant 
and promising youths, many of whom were among his personal 
friends, would have broken his heart. The public calamity would 
have been felt by him as a personal bereavement. Some words 
of his spoken to the students who had volunteered for service 
at the front, when, before leaving for South Africa, they were 
entertained at dinner by the Heads of their Colleges, will serve 
to illustrate not only his own ardent patriotism, but also the 
governing principle of his unselfish and arduous career. ‘The 
War’, he said, ‘has taught us many things, and among others 
a truer estimate of human life. In our quiet times we have come 
to think too much that one of the main objects of life was self- 
prolongation: 


To husband out life’s taper to the close 
And guard the flame from wasting by repose. 


We realize now that life is a possession to use and not to hoard, 
and that if it goes in a good cause, it is well-spent.’ 


His place as Warden was taken by my dear friend Frank 
Pember, a fine scholar, and a charming man, who had been elected 
to an All Souls Fellowship on the same day as I. We formed then 
a friendship which has been strong enough to withstand the 
passage of time, and the divergence of our careers. I officiated at his 
marriage, and baptized his children. Both they and their parents 
are bound into my memory by many endearing recollections. 
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The tradition of Warden Anson was worthily maintained by Warden 
Pember. 


4. AUVESIT TO LRELAND 


After attending the funeral at Oxford, I went to Belfast in order 
to preach in the new Cathedral which was then in process of being 
built. If the church was strange to me, that was not the case with 
the pulpit. After the coronation of King Edward VII, the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster had presented the stone pulpit, which 
stood in the nave, to Belfast Cathedral. There it was, perhaps, less 
incongruous; and it was certainly, from the preacher’s point of 
view, commodious and convenient. I stayed with the Bishop of 
Down, and tried to form some coherent conception of the political 
crisis which had now taken an aspect of sinister gravity. 


The situation in Ulster has reached a critical stage. There is 
but a single step now to the setting up of the Provisional 
Government, and there are many here who desire that that 
step should be taken. But this would imply open rebellion and 
could not but alienate many who sympathize heartily with the 
Ulster resistance to Home Rule. Lord Londonderry expressed 
himself very temperately on this point. The Bishop assures me 
that his Lordship is a moderating influence on the movement. 


My own feelings on the question of Home Rule were mixed. 
As a student of history, I could not but sympathize with the 
patriotic aspirations of the Irish, but I was doubtful of the prac- 
tical success of political independence in a community so deeply 
divided as the Irish, and I thought that the Unionist case against 
the Home Rule Bills was irresistible. Moreover, I shared to the 
full the moral repugnance which the Parnellite methods had 
aroused in England; and I understood, and largely shared, the 
distrust of the Roman Catholic Church which prevailed in Ulster. 


Culloden, Co. Down. June 15th, 1914. 


We motored into Belfast, and spent the morning in going 
over the great shipbuilding works of Messrs. Clarke & Co. This 
firm divides with Harland & Wolff the greatest industry of the 
city, has turned out a greater tonnage than its rival for two 
years past, and employs 9,000 men. Mr. Clarke himself went 
with us for some part of the way. He is a prominent figure 
in the fight for the Union. He asked me whether I would care 
to speak with some of the men, and, when I replied in the 
affirmative, he caused six of the more intelligent workmen to 
come into the office, and state their views of the situation. He 
withdrew, and we talked freely. There certainly can be no doubt 
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as to the feelings of these men. The question is mainly ‘religious’. 
Nothing will induce them to accept a supremacy of the Papists. 

I was taken to the weekly prayer meeting, which is organized 
with direct reference to the crisis. I made a short speech on the 
special function of the Church in the present circumstances. 
I suspect that my insistence on placableness was not to the taste 
of the company. Dr. Montgomerie, the ex-Moderator of the 
Presbyterians, was very bellicose. He told me that even Carson 
would lose his influence if he were to recede from the demands 
of the Ulstermen. 

I was introduced to Sir George Richardson, a short, cheery- 
looking man, with the suggestion of much quiet determination, 
and taken to witness the drilling of the volunteers. About 500 
men were on the field, about half of whom carried rifles. Here 
we were joined by Mr. Clarke, who gave me much information. 
I made a brief address to the men, then ‘God save the King’ 
was sung, and the Covenant pledge was repeated with much 
fervour—' WE WILL NOT HAVE HoME RULE’. It is said that the 
men generally insist on saying “Rome Rule’! 


On returning to Durham, I wrote a letter to the Editor of 
‘The Times, which appeared in its columns on June 23rd under the 
heading ‘Dean Henson’s Appeal to Patriots’. In that letter I say: 


I have ever been persuaded that Home Rule is an impracticable 
policy, capable indeed of very effective rhetorical presentation, but 
incapable of effective adoption save at a cost ruinously great, alike to 
Ireland itself, and to the British Empire. 


On June 28th, my friend, Beeching, sent me a cutting from 
The Oxford Review (October 27th, 1886). It contained a letter over 
my signature, headed ‘The Gladstonian Meeting at the Corn Ex- 
change from a Home Ruler’s point of view.’ In this curious 
document, which I had totally forgotten, I say: 


I believe firmly that the permanent solution of the Irish problem 
will only be found in the concession of self-government to Ireland. 
I held this view before Mr. Gladstone brought forward his delusive and 
inadequate proposals, and I hold it still. But I hate and scorn the 
Parnellite tactics, all the more because they have retarded and dis- 
graced so worthy a cause. It is certain that until Home Rule becomes 
honourable, it will not succeed. 


Between the two expressions of opinion there is an interval of 
no less than twenty-seven years. The difference between them is 
apparent and considerable, and rather startled me when Beeching 
forced it on my notice. Yet I am disposed to think that a con- 

sidering reader of both will decide that there is a fundamental 
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identity between them. The Dean of Durham, in 1914, was 
repeating, with larger knowledge and in far different circum- 
stances, the same opinion as that which, in 1887, had been 
presumptuously uttered by the Junior Fellow of All Souls. It isa 
‘Cross-Bench’ opinion unlikely to secure unqualified approval 
in any quarter, and it indicates its origin in that unattractive and 
practically sterile phenomenon sometimes described as the 
‘cross-bench mind’. 

During my absence in Ireland, Bishop Tucker had passed 
away. He had been on a visit to London, and his death, which 
was sudden, took place in the Deanery of Westminster. On 
June 19th he was buried in Durham amid impressive demon- 
strations of general respect. I had been much drawn to him, not 
merely because of the romance of his missionary career, but also 
by the winning simplicity of his character, and by the whole- 
hearted devotion with which he pursued the evangelistic ideal 
which had determined his long and fruitful service. Kikuyu had 
drawn us closely together. I learned much from him about the 
conditions under which the Christian religion is being planted in 
Central Africa, and the remarkable demonstrations of its Divine 
power which have marked the exertions of the missionaries. One 
incident in my life as Dean stands out vividly in my memory, and 
is always pleasant to recall. The young Kabaka of Uganda, 
accompanied by some leading chiefs, came to visit Bishop Tucker. 
It occurred to me that it would be most fitting that the Bishop 
should himself celebrate the Holy Communion when the little 
company of his spiritual children came to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament. I think he was gratified when I asked him to take my 
place at the altar. The scene in the great Cathedral was moving, 
and unforgettable. The young Kabaka, tall, dignified, and attired 
in a bright blue garment, which was both graceful and befitting, 
received the Holy Communion together with his Chiefs from the 
hands of the same revered teacher whom they had known so well 
in their own land. Aidan and Cuthbert would have appreciated 
the spectacle, and Bede would have added another to the record 
of the ‘magnalia Dei’ which enriches his history of the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen English. 

Meanwhile the Kikuyu controversy continued with undivided 
intensity, and found expression in a considerable flood of publi- 
cations, mostly ephemeral. I found myself the target of attack 
as doubly disloyal, inclining both to schism and to heresy! When 
I left Westminster for Durham in the autumn of 1912, I had 
published a volume of sermons, entitled The Creed in the Pulpit, 
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and equipped it with a Preface expressed with the utmost candour 
and directness, and deliberately designed to make clear the 
position with respect to the Creeds, which it had been my habitual 
practice to adopt in the exercise of my preaching function. 

I had not designed my book as an eirenicon, but as an affirmation 
of my teaching addressed to my own congregation at the time of 
my leaving them. Its effect was anything but eirenic. Bishop 
Gore was indignant; and Bishop Weston, as his biographer tells 
us, following his practice of appending labels to the names of the 
authors whose views he disapproved, affixed to the name of the 
Dean of Durham ‘a large label, and on it the words Arch-heretic.’ 
Canon Maynard Smith shared the disapproval of the book, but 
felt less hostile to the author, and records with kindly satisfaction 
the friendly contact which was afterwards established between 
the Bishop and myself. My own estimate of Bishop Weston was 
fairly expressed in the short statement which, in response to the 
biographer’s request, I wrote after the Bishop’s death. 


He was, in my belief, a very good unselfish Christian, with all a 
fanatic’s sincerity and all a fanatic’s injustice, but by nature entirely 
lovable. It was impossible not to feel his charm even when one exe- 
crated his bigotry. On the whole I think that represents my deliberate 
verdict. Something should be added about his practical sagacity which 
I think was quite conspicuously great whenever his fanaticism did not 
influence his judgment: and something more should be said about his 
passionate love for souls, which lifted him above his fanatical obsessions, 
and carried him into the company of the greater Saints. It was a cause 
of genuine sorrow to me that I never had an opportunity of getting 
past his ecclesiastical prejudices, and finding agreement with him in 
deeper things.? | 


Domestic conflicts—political, economic, ecclesiastical—were sud- 
denly driven out of the public mind by the overwhelming calamity 
of the European War. Its coming was not wholly unexpected, 
nor was its far-reaching character altogether unperceived. There 
had been warnings and protests in plenty, yet when the stroke 
actually fell, it seemed to have the benumbing shock of an almost 
unimaginable disaster. The nation, conscious of its own devotion 
to peace, still smarting under the losses and humiliations of the 
South African War, and largely leavened with the perilous 
sophistries of pacifism, was reluctant to admit the possibility of 
war between nations so closely linked by ties of interest, culture, 
and tradition. 


1 y. Frank, Bishop of Zanzibar, by Canon Maynard Smith. S.P.C.K., 1926. 
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5. THE WAR, 1914-18 


We were on holiday in Scotland, staying with Sir Charles 
Renshaw at Barochan, when the war broke out. We hastened 
back to Durham, and were soon immersed in the excitements and 
activities of bellicose preparations. Few had realized what would 
be the scale and duration of the conflict, but none could dispute 
the obligation to fight. There was an impressive outburst of 
patriotic enthusiasm in Durham, which silenced criticism and 
almost compelled optimism. Lord Durham, as Lord Lieutenant, 
took the lead, and was cheerfully supported. Gradually the 
obligations of the new situation disclosed themselves—enlistment 
and training of volunteers, organization of billeting, provision of 
recreation for the troops, limitless sewing and stitching by the 
ladies, and—this was obviously the special concern of the clergy 
—arrangement for the religious requirements of the hastily 
improvised army. We made a beginning with a crowded and 
enthusiastic meeting of the citizens in the Town Hall. 


The Mayor presided, It was symptomatic of the new sense 
of fellowship which the crisis had created that both old John 
Wilson, the labour leader, and his political opponent, Hills, the 
Tory member for the City, attended, and made excellent 
speeches. I followed with a ten-minute appeal which aroused 
much enthusiasm. At the close of the meeting more than 200 
names were handed in. 


Lord Durham and I, as representatives respectively of the 
State and of the Church, went together through the county, 
appealing for recruits, and trying to make clear, so far as we 
could, the true meaning of the conflict. The spirit of the people 
was beyond praise. I was profoundly impressed by the fact, that 
the argument which seemed to be most effective was genuinely 
altruistic. The Germans never realized the effect in Great Britain 
of their perfidy in attacking Belgium, and their atrocious method 
of attack. The miners were little moved by the danger to Great 
Britain, for they were comfortably assured that Great Britain 
was impregnable, but the treatment of Belgium stirred a flame of 
moral indignation in their minds, and created a determination 
to come to the rescue which I can only describe as chivalrous. 
I did not escape hostile criticism from those who held that it was 
imprudent, and even indecent, for a clergyman to advocate so 
earnestly the patriotic duty of military service. Quakerism is 
very strong in the county of Durham, where it has long been 
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established, and where it is represented by a justly respected 
group of prominent citizens, held in great regard for their public 
work, and commanding general respect: for their personal good- 
ness. But I was quite impenitent. Not only did it seem to me 
intolerable that any loyal citizen, especially one who held a 
prominent position in the hierarchy of the local society, should 
stand aside in self-isolation from the national cause at so grave 
a juncture, but also, I felt so strongly the moral obligation to 
resist Germany in her career of cynical and violent aggression, 
that I welcomed the opportunity of vindicating for the National 
Church a full measure of responsibility for the National decision. 
When, as the conflict developed, it became necessary to make 
military service compulsory, I regretted that the clergy were left 
outside its provisions. It seemed to me apparent that, if military 
service could rightly be required of a layman, it could be no less 
rightly required of a clergyman, however distinctive might be the 
specific tasks to which they would be officially assigned. I could 
never tolerate anything that suggested the existence in Christianity 
of two standards of morality, one for the Christian layman, and 
another for the ordained Christian minister. With what consistency 
could I urge the young workmen of Durham to join the Army, 
whether as volunteers or as citizens, while I acquiesced in being 
myself exempted from the obligation to serve? I know that many 
of the chaplains shared my view, and I am sure that the exemption 
of the clergy lessened their influence with the troops, whom they 
served, and for the most part, served well, as military chaplains. 
I had always shared the anxiety with which many well-informed 
and considering citizens had watched the neglect of the national 
defences by successive Governments, and this anxiety had been 
deepened by a recent visit to the continent, when, at Kiel, I had 
observed the impudent bellicosity and anti-British tone of the 
papers and publications exposed for sale. On one occasion I was a 
member of a deputation which Lord Roberts led to Downing Street 
in order to press the subject on the attention of the Prime Minister. 
I was particularly impressed by the essential unfairness of the 
voluntary system under which the Army was still recruited. The 
assumption was made by the self-appointed recruiting agents, 
especially the women, that only cowardice held men back from 
joining the Forces. Every form of pressure was brought to bear 
on individuals, and those who failed to yield to it were in many 
cases publicly insulted as white-livered poltroons. Many times 
I was privately appealed to for advice by young men in grievous 
perplexity as to their duty. Clerks and shop assistants, small 
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shopkeepers and others who were maintaining parents and rela- 
tives, were in hard case. Their unselfish piety, not their cowardice, 
held them back from handing in their names. The allowances 
made by the State for wives and children did not meet their case, 
nor were such allowances arranged on a scale adequate to their 
~ needs. These men were eager to volunteer, felt bitterly the 
injustice of the humiliation to which they were often subjected, 
and only hung back from joining the Army because a sacred 
obligation seemed to prohibit their doing so. It appeared to me 
that this situation was indefensible, and that if military service 
were made part of the citizen’s legal obligation, it would be 
mitigated, if not wholly removed. Inequality of personal sacrifice 
would still remain, and, indeed, must always remain, but no 
citizen would lie open to the injurious suggestion that he was 
self-exempted from the burden of patriotic duty. My experience 
at Barking and Ilford had taught me much about the conditions 
under which a large proportion of middle-class people live, and I 
knew that, while they were ardently patriotic, they were, in many 
cases, tightly held by private claims, which they felt conscien- 
tiously bound to satisfy. Accordingly I rejoiced when the State 
imposed military service 6n all citizens. And I am persuaded that 
the innovation was so generally welcomed because it was seen to 
be plainly just. There were other advantages, physical and social, 
which attach to ‘conscription’, but these were not so immediately 
apparent. 


6. THE NATIONAL MISSION 


War creates not only conditions exceptionally responsive to 
religious appeals, but also a situation extremely unfavourable to 
reasonable religion. Therefore, while it stimulates the efforts of 
zeal, it endangers the results of the efforts which zeal inspires. 
In the broad effect, war stimulates superstition, and weakens 
faith. The reason is not obscure, for war creates universal un- 
settlement, social, intellectual, even moral, and thus withdraws 
from established religion its normal buttresses of unquestioned 
tradition and personal habit. When all things have been brought 
suddenly into a terrifying instability, men easily grow doubtful 
of the ultimate certitudes of faith and morals. Under the cruel 
and continuing strain of fear, privation, and bereavement, men 
stretch out eager hands to seize the delusive consolations which 
superstition never fails to offer. It is mere matter of fact that, 
in the history of the Christian religion, war has always led to gross 
superstition, and extreme moral decline. 
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It follows, that war confronts the responsible leaders of the 
Christian Churches with a situation of extraordinary complexity 
and danger. They cannot ignore the abnormal responsiveness to 
spiritual appeals. They cannot escape the formidable risk of 
compromising with superstition when they seek to strengthen 
religion. 

How shall they succeed in obeying the apostolic admonition to 
“buy up the opportunity’ without, in the process, tampering with 
their loyalty to Christian Truth? How shall they satisfy the 
insistent emotional demands of the victims of war, without 
sinking into an unworthy compromise with the hopes and fears of 
superstition? Since the familiar conditions of their work have 
been suspended or destroyed, may not the clergy be carried by 
their laudable ambition to fulfil their duty into improvising 
methods of ministry which are rather determined by the expedi- 
encies of immediate demand, than by the essential principles of 
spiritual policy? 

Extraordinary circumstances have ever called forth extra- 
ordinary efforts on the part of the Christian Church. Missions, as 
extraordinary methods of reviving religion, have played an 
important part in Christian history. In the Middle Ages, mission 
preachers like S. Bernard, the Friars, the Lollards, and others 
may without extravagance be said to have rescued Christianity 
from what at the time appeared to be imminent disaster. Both 
the Reformation and the counter-Reformation made great use 
of preaching missions. In the following centuries Puritans, 
Jesuits, Quakers, Methodists, Salvationists and others have 
adopted the same method with remarkable results. In the 
Church of England, diocesan and parochial missions have been 
familiar methods of occasional or supplementary ministry. It 
was, therefore, almost inevitable that churchmen should con- 
sider an extended application of this well-known procedure. The 
project of a ‘National Mission’, organized and directed by the 
entire episcopate, under the supreme authority of the two 
Archbishops, was planned, officially adopted, and very widely 
welcomed. The elaborateness of the preparations, the scale 
of the spiritual campaign, and the frank acknowledgement that 
the familiar version of the Christian Message had largely 


ceased to wake response from modern audiences, aroused large 
expectations, and also in some quarters suggested many mis- 
- givings. In my own mind, the misgivings outweighed the expec- 
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tations. It seemed to me that the Church of England was too 


inwardly divided to make effective corporate appeal to the 
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Nation; that the nature and extent of the indispensable re-state- 
ment of the Christian Message were still too little realized by 
English churchmen; and that, if a ‘National Mission’ were 
actually undertaken, its temper and method would almost 
inevitably be determined by the professed and professional 
missioners, who were little likely to be either able or willing to 
alter their accustomed procedure. I thought that the ‘new wine’ 
of the re-stated Christian Message could not be safely entrusted 
to the ‘old wine-skins’ of uninformed and often unsympathetic 
veterans, who would naturally, but none the less disastrously, 
prefer the ‘old mumpsimus’ which had become endeared to them 
by so many experiences. Moreover, I did not think that the 
nation, absorbed by the efforts, and distracted by the anxieties 
and excitements of war, could be reasonably expected to give 
audience to a religious appeal, however well considered, well 
informed, and honestly delivered. Accordingly I found myself 
once more carried into the unfortunate and invidious position of a 
dissenter from the official policy of the hierarchy. 

I disapproved, and stood aside from the general effort, but I 
offered no public criticism or opposition. As Dean of Durham, I 
placed the Cathedral at the disposal of the missioners, and myself 
attended the crowded service with which the ‘National Mission’ 
was inaugurated in the Diocese of Durham; but I would take no 
personal share in it, and I made very clear to the Archbishop and 
others the reasons which dictated my attitude. The Bishop of 
Chichester has described the organization and conduct of the 
mission, and the apprehensions which it aroused in some minds, 
which were little concerned with the large considerations which 
influenced mine. 

The inception and method of the National Mission are described 
by the Bishop of Chichester in his account of Archbishop Davidson: 


The Archbishop decided to invite twelve priests of different schools 
of thought to report to him on ‘The Spiritual Call to the Nation and 
the Church ... what is being done by the War and what should be 
done....’ The outstanding recommendation of this Committee in 
October I915 was ‘a National Mission led by the Archbishops through 
all the cities and towns and villages of the land.’ Such an effort is much 
more easily recommended than accomplished, but the Archbishop 
decided to do what in him lay to carry it out, after it had been approved 
by the Bishops as a body. It cannot be said that it was started with 


overwhelming enthusiasm. ... It was a Mission of an unusual kind, to 

the Nation undertaken by the Church of England. It was carefully 

distinguished from anything like Parochial Missions. ... An immense 
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organization was set on foot, and a large volume of literature was poured 
out, the Bishop of London throwing himself with unselfish enthusiasm 
into the task of Chairman of the Central Council. 


It implies no inability to appreciate the attractive personality 
and admirable evangelistic zeal of the late Bishop of London 
(Dr. Ingram) to maintain that he was peculiarly unfitted, both by 
temperament and by habit, to direct a mission which was designed 
to break with convention, and take account of an unprecedented 
situation. For he was not only temperamentally unable to under- 
stand the actual problem, but he had been himself a most success- 
ful example of the conventional type of missioner. When I was 
Vicar of Barking, I had been able to observe, with admiration, 
not wholly unmixed with envy, the sympathy and skill which 
marked his conduct of a mission in that parish; and, indeed, I 
think, if anybody could have revitalized the conventional type 
of mission, it would have been Dr. Ingram; but the task was 
beyond his power. If this National Mission were to succeed, it 
could not follow a method. which was confessedly becoming 
obsolete. On October 6th, 1916, I find that I wrote in my Journal 
depressingly : 


If religious revival is to take place, I suspect that it will come 
from outside the Church, not from inside. This much-trumpeted 
‘National Mission’ appears to become more utterly conven- 
tional every day. Those who are running about the country, 
exhorting little companies of puzzled women, have no vision of 
any larger teaching than that which has passed on their lips for 
years, and is now admittedly powerless. A dervish-like fervour 
cannot be maintained, and is not really illuminating or morally 
helpful. 


On October 21st the ‘Archbishops’ Messenger’ preached in the 
Cathedral: I had some talk with him in the Deanery: 


Lillingston brought in Bishop Frodsham, who has come to 
Durham in the character of ‘Archbishops’ Messenger’, and will 
deliver his message to-morrow afternoon. He is a stout man, 
very episcopal in aspect and manner; rather disposed to think 
the colonies the homes of wisdom, and to look down on the 
non-colonially experienced. He appeared to be nowise very 
confident of the policy of the ‘National Mission’, which, he said, 
had been ‘as ill-managed as possible from above’, though, he 
thought, it had stirred much devotion in some quarters. He 
indicated that, though he was the Archbishops’ Messenger, their 
Graces had nothing to do with shaping his ‘message’. He 
admitted that there was considerable risk of the trumpet 
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‘giving an uncertain sound’, as the Missioners had arrived at 

no agreement as to their message! 

The National Mission was in my belief a failure. This was not, 
of course, the universal view, but, so far as I could discover, it 
was the general opinion. The Archbishop himself thought other- 
wise. ‘It altered the whole attitude of the laity in the diocese of 
Canterbury towards me,’ he said to me when we were discussing 
the subject. That was a judgment which it was obviously impos- 
sible for me either to appreciate or to challenge. The Archbishop’s 
opinion cannot be lightly regarded, and it was not unsupported, 
yet I continue to think that he was mistaken, and I am sure that 
he did not express the prevailing view. It cannot, indeed, be 
supposed that a religious venture undertaken with the highest 
object, carried through with faith and effort, and supported by a 
great volume of enthusiasm, would be wholly without effect, 
but I cannot observe or discover any lasting improvement in the 
religious situation. The churches are still confronted with the 
perturbing problem of popular indifference. They are still em- 
barrassed and perplexed by the apparent inability of their spiritual 
appeal to arouse in their hearers the interest and response which 
had formerly been observed. The ‘slump in religion’ which the 
National Mission was designed to arrest has continued. Indeed, 
we have not even yet experienced its worst expressions. : 

Meanwhile there were many evidences that, if religion was not 
gathering strength, superstition was making advances. None who 
lived through the last war will forget the suggestive episode of 
‘the Angels of Mons’. It was confidently affirmed, and widely 
believed that, in their desperate distress during the memorable 
retreat before the overwhelming pressure of the German Army, 
the British troops were assisted by the presence of celestial 
allies, ‘the Angels of Mons’. On July 25th, 1915, I preached in 
Westminster Abbey, and, in the course of my sermon referred 
sceptically to the “Angels of Mons’ and ‘episcopal prayer-wheels’. 
In the congregation was the Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
whom, on the following day, I received a very kindly expressed 
letter thanking me, and approving what I had said. This was a 
characteristically magnanimous action on his part, for most men 
in his position would have cherished some resentment against a 
younger man who had criticized them with as much freedom as 
I had used in his case. I remember once saying to him, that the 
worst of opposing him was that, though you were fully persuaded 
as to the justice of your criticism, his patience made you ‘feel a 
beast’ for not going along with him! 
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My sermon was mild enough, but it drew down on me a number 
of protests, some very angrily expressed, and some written 
‘more in sorrow than in anger’. Most were anonymous, and could 
not be acknowledged, but they disclosed a widely extended super- 
stition ready to grasp eagerly at anything which could excuse or 
even justify its suggestions. One specimen will suffice. It was 
signed ‘A Daughter of the Church’, and was evidently written 
by a pious and educated person. I have no doubt that it repre- 
sented a widely extended feeling: 


Rev. Sir, 

At this time of National anguish and trial, do you not fear to do 
your Master disservice by merely posing as a military and political critic, 
or throwing a wet blanket of unbelief on any phase of faith or enthu- 
siasm? If ever the command, ‘Comfort ye my people’ was urgent, 
surely it is now. Surely the ministers of our Church should strive to 
give comfort on the battlefield, and help and uplifting to the wretched 
victims of drink and poverty and filth in our slums. There is work there 
alone for all the Church of Christ. England cannot be called Christian 
till that work is done, and there is power in Christ’s Name to do it if 
His accredited, but too often slothful and unbelieving, servants would 
begin the task in His strength. You have been preaching against 
‘Superstition’ which after all must have some element of spirituality 
about it, and is better than stark materialism. If our dear lads who are 
giving their lives for England can visualize our Saviour and His angels 
come to help and comfort them in that hell of carnage—the battlefields 
and trenches of this fearful war—who shall be so cruel, CRUEL, as to 
tell them they are wrong? And they are NoT wrong, for where shall the 
aid and ministry of Heaven be found if not there? God works miracles 
of help and salvation even in our time. ‘ Avt thou a master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things?’ If you would go and fight or work in the 
trenches, God might open your eyes also. I pray that He may. 

Yours faithfully, 
A DAUGHTER OF THE CHURCH. 


The episode was ultimately found to be the manufacture of an 
enterprising journalist, who had neither expected nor desired that 
his fiction should be taken for a record of fact. 

The sentiments expressed in this anonymous lady’s letter were 
widely distributed, and were nowhere more general than among 
the clergy, as well Anglican as Nonconformist. Popular Protes- 
tantism is largely ‘Fundamentalist’, and it was apparent that the 
crudest angelology could find scriptural authority. All the latent 
fanaticisms began to emerge into a valorous publicity. ‘British 
Israelites’, Adventists, Spiritualists, even Necromancers, flour- 
ished exceedingly. Among the ‘Anglo-Catholics’ the debased 
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sacramentalism of the Latin Church made rapid progress; and, 
for apparent reasons, there was a ready welcome for speculations 
about the life after death. My journal gives some expression to 
my feelings: 

Deanery, Durham. September r4th, 1915. 

We motored to Bishop Auckland, and called at the Castle. 
The Bishop (Dr. Moule) was at home, and gave us tea. I 
gathered from the holy man’s conversation that he is deeply 
bitten by the Angelic legend, but beyond giving him some whole- 
some mild shocks, I let him be. 

It is gravely disconcerting to discover that the leaders of the 
hierarchy are as greedily credulous as Salvationists or Neapoli- 
tan peasants. They seem so enamoured of the flattering marvels 
—for what could be more flattering to human self-conceit than 
to be honoured by such extraordinary tokens of Divine favour? 
—that they never give a thought to the vicious anarchy to 
which they are reducing the Divine government of the universe. 
One is driven to think that the ‘mentality’ of these pious people 
is quite different from that of ordinary folk. The Bishop pointed 
out to me that the objective reality of such supernatural mani- 
festations was not invalidated by the circumstance that they 
were not perceptible to ordinary eyes, since the Bible made it 
clear that only the spiritually-minded could see such things! 
I gravely replied that, perhaps, in that case it were desirable to 
determine the sense in which ‘objective reality’ was under- 
stood, and I reminded him that men were already connecting 
the ‘Angels at Mons’ with the angels of the Resurrection. We 
sink the one to the level of the other. I cannot doubt that much 
active scepticism with respect to the Resurrection narratives 
will grow from the eager credulity of the religious public with 
respect to these narratives from the Front. One might suspect 
that a condition of our alliance with France and Russia was the 
pooling of national beliefs, as well as of material resources. The 
Church papers discuss the alleged appearances of Joan of Arc 
with the utmost gravity, and even educated people speak darkly 
of the weight of evidence for such apparitions! 


7. TOTAL ABSTINENCE 


Total abstainers were quick to seize the opportunity which the 
war provided for advancing their cause. The urgent need for 
ammunition for the troops in France made it of cardinal impor- 
tance that every possible step should be taken for ‘speeding up’ 
production. It was notorious that drunkenness among the 
workmen was a formidable hindrance to work in the armament 
factories. Therefore, there was ready agreement in dealing 
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drastically with the conditions under which the sale of alcoholic 
liquors was carried on. It was comparatively easy to connect the 
policy of Prohibition with the requirement of a public emergency. 
The King was induced to set an example of renouncing alcohol 
for the duration of the war: the Primate was quick to point 
the moral of patriotic obligation. A vigorous movement was 
started. The agitation failed to produce any considerable effect. 
On New Year’s Day I addressed a letter to The Times which 
appeared in that journal on January 4th, 1916, and may well find 
its place in this record, as giving a description of the situation, 
and disclosing the views on Total Abstinence which I have con- 
sistently maintained through a long public life. It was headed, 
‘The Nation and Total Abstinence’, and ran thus: 


Sir, 

New Year’s Day lends itself to reflection and review. As I yield 
myself to the twofold process, I find myself arrested by a fact which is 
perhaps worthy of some public notice; I mean the strangely complete 
failure of the attempt to hustle the nation into Total Abstinence. 
About the fact there can be no question. 

No stone has been left unturned to secure success. All the old 
weapons of the Total Abstainers have been employed, and some new 
ones have been introduced. The King’s example, and the Primate’s 
advocacy, have been pressed on the public with a persistency which has 
become monotonous, while appeals of every kind and degree of cogency 
(argumentative, impassioned, sarcastic, pathetic, threatening) have 
poured forth in a continual stream from bishops, Nonconformist minis- 
ters, politicians, college dons, soldiers, journalists, and others of all 
sorts and conditions. And the net result of all this effort and fervour is 
practically nothing at all. The failure may be lamented, or it may be 
approved. It cannot be denied. I suggest that it may be worth while 
to consider its real significance. 

We may at once reject the explanation suggested by the Rev. E. A. 
Burroughs. To his mind the Nation presents a colossal example of 
‘moral and spiritual analgesia’, that is, brutal stupidity, a beast-like 
lack of right feeling. This hardly seems either modest or charitable, for, 
when all is said, Total Abstinence is no part of morality, and certainly 
has no support either in the teaching of Christ, or in the practice of the 
Christian Church. But Mr. Burroughs attaches to it an awful importance, 
Its absence stands between the British Nation and the Divine Blessing 


Events and Providence have done what they could to open our 
eyes; but still our most valuable asset—the rightness of our cause— 
remains unrealized because we refuse the righteous God to Whom we 
appeal the needed conditions for defending the Right. 


I am not sure that I understand this language, but taken in its context 
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it appears to mean that the action of Divine Justice is dependent on 
our acceptance of Total Abstinence. 

The Bishop of London cannot believe that the Nation is really in 
earnest about the War unless it abjures alcohol from the throne to the 
nursery: 


I think the sight of 40,000,000 war pledges worn by those who 
they know would rather have died than worn anything approaching 
a Blue Ribbon before the War might convince them more than any- 
thing else that the whole Nation was in earnest at last. 


The spectacle would, indeed, be very impressive from many points of view. 

The failure then being admitted, and not explicable either by the 
analgesia or the lack of earnestness in the nation as a whole, what may 
be its true reason? I think the answer may be returned under three heads. 


I. English people as a rule have a rooted distrust of total abstainers 
as politicians. Individual total abstainers are respected and trusted, 
but as a body total abstainers are too closely associated with all the 
crank policies which the Great War has confuted and exposed. As often 
as not, the advocacy of total abstinence has gone along with other and 
even less respectable projects, and it has always been pressed with a 
harshness and Pharisaism, which have deeply offended ordinary people. 
So far from assisting the nation as a whole to appreciate the urgent 
need of private economy, I believe that total abstainers by their activity 
and eagerness have rather had an opposite effect, just because their 
advocacy of anything is discounted in advance. 

II. The proposal to attempt a sudden and drastic change in the 
national habits, at a time when the country is committed to a desperate 
conflict, does not commend itself universally, or even generally, to con- 
sidering citizens. Efficiency is grievously hindered by excess, but it 
may .-be even worse hindered by reforming efforts which disgust the 
public, and could hardly be fairly assimilated into the national use and 
wont at so short notice. There is a time for al] things. It seems very 
doubtful whether an immense revolution in popular habits should be 
attempted when the public mind is obsessed by a great war. 

III. There is a very widely distributed resentment against the 
methods of the agitation for total abstinence. The comparative silence 
of objectors reflects rather their respect for his Majesty, whose name 
has been so widely introduced, than any real acquiescence. I do 
not perceive anywhere any reluctance to admit the need for special 
and drastic restrictions of the traffic in alcohol, for the extraordinary 
circumstances, which the war created, have made it evident that such 
were necessary. I do not find any unwillingness among artisans to 
admit the enormous mischiefs of drunkenness. They would gladly co- 
operate, I believe, in a serious effort to reform the conditions under 
which the trade in alcohol is carried on in this country; but they are not 
total abstainers, and are never likely to become such. They are influ- 
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enced in part by sympathy with the members of the trade in liquor, 
whose claims are so easily dismissed by those in whose eyes the trade 
itself should be stamped out without delay. , They are not impressed by 
the exaggerated language in which the effects of total abstinence are 
described. Great as is the expenditure on alcohol, they fail to see that 
such economies as are possible by private abstinence could really have 
any decisive influence on a war expenditure which runs into thousands 
of millions. They point out that both the whisky of the north and the 
beer of the south are domestic manufactures, the consumption of which 
does not come within the argument against buying imports. The only 
part of the total consumption of alcohol, which comes within that argu- 
ment, is the consumption of wine, and wine comes mostly from our 
Allies over the Channel, whom few of us would care to injure. Finally, 
they resent the interference in their private concerns. Private retrench- 
ment is a plain duty, but its manner is a personal concern. Public 
taxation, direct and indirect, may be trusted to compel many econo- 
mies. By what right is one particular expenditure, as legitimate as any 
other, singled out for public obloquy, and denounced as if it violated 
both patriotism and morality ? 


Such, so far as I can discover, is the general mind of the public, and, 
if I have appraised it rightly, it would perhaps be worth their while if 
total abstainers would take it into consideration, and in the New Year 
so far revise their methods of appeal and agitation as to conciliate the 
conscience and reason of citizens, who are just as patriotic as them- 
selves, who are quite as well informed as to the gravity of inveterate 
intemperance, and quite as self-sacrificing as their censorious critics. 

Drunkenness is the enemy, not that reasonable and moderate con- 
sumption of alcohol which has ever formed the habit of self-respecting 
men as a whole in these latitudes, and probably always will. Drunken- 
ness is the enemy, against which the undivided forces of self-respecting 
men should be directed. The roots of drunkenness lie deep in human 
nature, and its main encouragements arise from conditions, social and 
economic, which have long been our bane and shame. To offer total 
abstinence as a cure for national drunkenness is as reasonable as to offer 
celibacy as a cure for national impurity. In both cases you escape an 
immediate risk by ensuring a future disaster. Instead of these impetuous 
and demonstrably futile attempts to make English people total ab- 
stainers, I would plead for a considered and reasonable effort to en- 
courage and assist moderate drinking, the habit of that genuine 
temperance which is both a natural virtue and a Christian tradition. 

Iam, &c., 
H. HENsLeyY HENson. 


It will be sufficiently obvious that this letter was far from 
commanding general approval. In the so-called religious world, it 
was generally condemned. The Total Abstinence zealots were 


extremely angry, and their normal antagonists, the powerful 
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‘Liquor Interest’ champions, were extremely pleased. For them 
I was a ‘a Daniel come to judgment’! These verdicts could be 
discounted. But I received many private letters from men whose 
opinions could not be so easily explained away, and whose em- 
phatic approbation allowed me to feel that my letter had been 
neither untimely nor unwise. — 


8. WAR-TIME PREACHING 


When a battalion of the D.L.I. was stationed in the city, I 
accepted appointment as Chaplain, and arranged a regular Sunday 
morning Church Parade in the Cathedral, when I myself almost 
invariably was the preacher. The duty interested me greatly, 
and I put my best efforts into the necessarily brief addresses 
which I composed. When the battalion left the city, I received the 
following letter from the Commanding Officer: 


March 25th, 1916. 
Reverend Sir, 

I beg to inform you that the Battalion move from Durham to Gos- 
forth to-night. 

On behalf of the Officers, N.C.O.s, and Men of this Unit under my 
command, I wish to thank you most heartily for the untiring care you 
have taken towards their spiritual welfare. 

Personally I shall much miss the Sunday morning Church Parades, 
but shall look back upon them with thankfulness when I reflect what a 
great help they have been to all. 

In closing may I wish you God’s speed in your good work, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. BURGOYNE JOHNSON, 
Major. 
Commanding 3/8th Durham Light Infantry. 


From time to time I received letters from France very movingly 
expressed by Durham men who, amid the horrifying experiences 
of the trenches, recalled with pride and affection their weekly 
attendance at the parades in Durham Cathedral. When they 
gazed at the ruined Belgian towns and churches, they recoiled 
with horror from the thought that similar spectacles might be 
created in Britain, unless they played the man, and, at whatever 
cost to themselves, guarded its sacred shores against the brutal 
and sacrilegious invader. Under the surface, often rough and toa 
stranger uninviting, of the Durham miner, there is a golden 
treasure of patriotism, chivalry and faith, which leaps into view 
surprisingly under the strain of conflict and in the stress of peril. 

Among the memories of my life, the weekly Church Parade of 
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the Durhams in the Cathedral during the first year of the war is 
one that I should be loath to lose. 

As the war proceeded, I found myself under the sad necessity 
of writing letters of comfort and condolence to many who mourned 
the loss of relatives and friends. I am not, perhaps, tempera- 
mentally well-fitted for this difficult part of the clergyman’s duty. 
I love my friends, and I feel deeply for their distresses, but I 
shrink from emotionalism, and dread lest, in seeking to help, 
I shall only wound the sorrowful. Words, even the most sincere 
and well-chosen, are like Job’s friends ‘miserable comforters’ in 
the bleakness of bereavement. ‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.’ Still, human sympathy, if only it be sincere and under- 
standing, can never be wholly unavailing. I could not evade my 
duty because it was specially hard for me to fulfil. 

In September, 1915, in deference to many requests, I collected 
a number of the sermons preached since the outbreak of the war, 
and had them published by Macmillan under the title, Wartime 
Sermons. The volume was dedicated ‘To the “Faithful Dur- 
hams.”’’ It had no large circulation, but it was, if the letters of 
warmly expressed approval which reached me may be trusted, 
appreciated by those who read it. In the Preface, I discussed the 
special difficulty which confronts the patriotic Christian preacher 
when he addresses himself to his task in the hatred-laden atmo- 
sphere of a protracted and bitter war. In 1941, the words, which 
I wrote in 1915, have in my judgment gained in relevance and 
urgency. 

‘His (the preacher’s) congregation will not help him to resist 
the distinctive temptations of the patriotic preacher,’ for ‘the 
demand is for vehemence and violence, never for moderation, 
charity or justice.’ I proceeded: 

It is the case, indeed, that the hideous barbarities, which have marked 
German warfare, have seemed even to moderate and considering men 
to demand an attitude towards the German people which is none the 
less equally irrational and unjust. If anything is certain, it is that the 
German people have been completely hoodwinked as to the causes and 
conduct of the War into which their Government has plunged them. 
The hope of the future lies, less in the conquest, than in the disillusion- 
ment, of the enemy. Once the network of lying and sophistry, in which 
the Germans have been living for some years past, has been broken 
through, and the fearful moral isolation into which they have been 
brought has been realized, there will be an immense revolution in the 
public mind of Germany, and securities for European peace will have 
been created far superior to any which could be gained by the victorious 
entry of the Allies into Berlin. There is a real danger that so bitter a 
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resentment against the deluded people will possess English and French 
minds, that the conclusion of the War will bring less peace than an 
armed boycott which could only be the pledge of renewed conflict. 


I must needs think, that the fearful situation into which the 
world has been carried since the ‘armed boycott’ which I dreaded 
was established at Versailles, constitutes a melancholy justification 
of my fears. Certainly I cannot doubt that the counsel, which I 
offered to my fellow preachers in 1916, is not unneeded now, when 
‘Reprisals’ are being openly advocated in so many quarters: 


It must surely be the true function of Christian preachers to keep 
steadily before their congregations the intrinsic wrongness of mere 
revenge, the sacred duty of forgiveness, the necessity of so carrying 
through this conflict that the fellowship of mankind shall be strength- 
ened and exalted, not permanently obstructed. Just because they 
must needs conceive of the War as a solemn duty laid on the nation by 
the Almighty, they will be no parties to any weakness in maintaining 
the conflict, or to any impatience of the sacrifices, by which alone it can 
be carried through to a successful conclusion. But they will not make 
themselves the mouthpieces of that anti-German passion which (for 
intelligible reasons) is running strongly among our people. In the 
heated atmosphere of War, they cannot hope to escape misconception, 
and even abuse. The author of these Sermons has had some experience 
of both. Nevertheless the Christian preacher ought to strive so to 
preach that, in the retrospect of a later time, he shall be able to recall 
his words without shame. For the War will not last for ever. Sooner 
or later peace will return, and the passions of the conflict will begin to 
die down in the most exasperated minds. The work of the Christian 
preacher will again become normal. Again he will be preaching the 
Gospel of Love, and pressing on men the difficult morality of Christ’s 
Law. His influence for good will not be helped if his people have 
associated him with the very violences of thought and speech of which 
they themselves are growing ashamed. 


I have allowed myself to quote this Preface at such length 
because it has a real autobiographical importance. As I read it 
now, I do not find myself disposed to alter it. What I thought in 
1915, when Britain was at war with the Germany of the Emperor 
William, I think still in 1941, when Britain is at war with the 
Germany of Adolf Hitler. There is force and plausibility in Lord 
Vansittart’s trenchant philippics, but they do not carry con- 
viction. In the interval between the two wars, the preacher’s 
problem has been both simplified, and rendered more difficult ; 
for, while the moral obligation to fight Germany is even more 
apparent now than it was then, the distinction between the 
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German Government and the German people is far less easy to 
establish. Yet I still think that the distinction exists, that it 
ought in equity not to be obscured, and that it cannot in prudence 
be ignored. : 


Q. THE ROBERTSON CENTENARY 


Early in 1916 I had received an invitation to deliver a public 
lecture on the famous preacher known throughout the English- 
speaking world, and far beyond it, as ‘Robertson of Brighton’. 
His successor in the Brighton preachership, the Rev. Felix 
Asher, desired to mark the centenary of his great predecessor’s 
birth by some suitable observance, which should include a public 
lecture on his character and career. He turned to me as a pro- 
minent clergyman who was well-known to regard Robertson with 
deep respect, and mutatis mutandis to have become the echo of 
his religious teaching. The Journal records both the invitation, 
and the reason why I accepted it: 


January 6th, 1916. 

I accepted Asher’s invitation to give a public lecture in 
Brighton on the centenary of F. W. Robertson’s birth. It is an 
unfortunate addition to my work, but the notion of establishing 
a public right to speak on the occasion appealed to me. In one 
respect, at least, I may claim to be like the great preacher. As 
little as he am I to be classed in any recognized category, or 
brought under any conventional description. Moreover, what- 
ever influence I possess (and it is not much) is also derived from 
the ministry of preaching. 


On February 2nd, 1916, I travelled to Brighton, and was 
received by Mr. Asher in 7 Alexandra Villas, which then served as 
Holy Trinity Vicarage. From mine host I heard some interesting 
stories about Robertson, which are, perhaps, worth relating: 


‘Yes, sir, I heard all Mr. Robertson’s wonderful sermons, and, 
thank God, I’ve never entered a place of worship since he died’— 
this was the rather surprising observation of an old Brighton 
tradesman who had been one of the great preacher’s admirers, 
and was in that character questioned by Asher about him. 
Asher also told me an anecdote which he had himself received 
from Charles Robertson, the preacher’s only son. When Charles 
was at home preparing his lessons, the tame canary, a familiar 
and insistent bird, interrupted him by hopping on to his book. 
He moved it away with his hand, but the bird, continuing its 
advances finally got its leg broken against the young student's 
finger. Robertson arrived. ‘Where is the canary?’ he asked. 
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‘It has flown up there,’ replied the boy, ‘I think its leg is 
broken,’ and he told how the disaster had happened. ‘That 
cannot be true: you have tortured the poor creature, and you 
have lied as well’: and, forthwith, the unhappy Charles was 
whisked off to his father’s room, and flogged. Later, he repeated 
his story to his mother, and she became his advocate with 
Robertson, when, after some hours of miserable wandering in 
the open air, he returned to the house. He received the narra- 
tive in silence, went at once to his son’s room, and, rousing him 
from sleep, bade him hold out his hand. ‘Let us shake hands, 
Charles: I apologize to you for doubting your word, as one 
gentleman to another.’ In this story, what is the more signifi- 
cant—the hot impulse which induced precipitate and unjust 
action? or the prompt repentance, expressing itself in almost 
excessive and formal self-humiliation ? 


Thursday, February 3rd, 1916. 


The Times gives a good place to my lecture on ‘ Robertson of 
Brighton’. A clergyman, whose name I forget, volunteered 
very kindly to take me to the monument in the extra-mural 
cemetery. It is much grown over, and is less impressive than 
I had expected. 

The lecture was well.attended, many persons being unable 
to find seats. The Mayor, Otter, son of a former Bishop of 
Chichester, made too long an introductory speech, but well- 
conceived and well-expressed. I spoke for nearly an hour. An 
old gentleman was introduced to me as one of Robertson’s 
hearers. He said that he owed his religion to the teaching he 
heard in Trinity Chapel. 

The Dean of Chichester told me that the Head of Barclay’s 
Bank had told him that he was now so devoted to Robertson’s 
sermons, that he always carried a volume of them about with 
him, and read one daily, but that in his youth, he would never 
allow himself to hear him preach, though he resided in Brighton 
during Robertson’s ministry, lest he should create a scandal 
among his religious friends. 


I visited Lichfield, and called on the Dean. In the course of 
conversation, I asked him whether he was a student of Robertson 
of Brighton, and he professed never to have heard of him. This 
argued either an all but impossible ignorance, or an extremely 
discreditable prejudice. As the Dean is certainly not an ignora- 
mus, I felt myself ‘shut up’ to the latter alternative. I was 
disappointed by the lack of interest shown in the Press: 


February 12th, 1916. 


The Church papers treat Robertson of Brighton with sugges- 
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tive neglect. There is no reference to him at all in the Church 

Times, none at all in the Record, a ludicrously inadequate para- 

graph in the Guardian, ludicrous and misleading, for it misses 

the whole point of his career, assuming that, like the general 

run of popular preachers, he had enjoyed a great celebrity in his 

lifetime, and a sudden eclipse after his death. Whereas the . 
precise contrary was the fact in Robertson’s case. The British 

Weekly alone did justice to the great preacher’s memory. Except 

The Times and the Westminster Gazette, I cannot find that the 

secular Press has noticed the centenary. 


The preparation of this lecture interested me greatly, and is 
frequently mentioned in my Journal: 


It is amazingly difficult to frame a coherent notion of Robert- 
son. Evidently he chafed against his position. The fretting 
attentions of pious women must have exasperated and hu- 
miliated his essentially virile understanding. His letters are 
full of angry contempt for the preacher’s work. I can under- 
stand this, being a preacher myself. He felt a kind of loathing 
for Evangelicalism, while he disapproved Tractarianism. Nor 
would he suffer himself to be classed with the Christian Social- 
ists. His loneliness was absolute. ... Again and again, he pro- 
tests his contempt for preaching, especially for popular preach- 
ing. Yet nothing is more certain than that preaching was his 
very life; and its effectiveness as a moral and spiritual agent has 
hardly ever been exceeded. His contemporaries, indeed, mainly 
ignored him; but his posthumous influence has been, and still is, 
enormous. Knowling tells me that a German translation of the 
sermons has been published within the last few years. Would 
it be true to say of Robertson what Lord Morley has said of 
Mark Pattison, viz.: ‘There was nobody in whose company one 
felt so much of the ineffable comfort of being quite safe against an 
attack of platitude’? Pattison was born in 1813, three years 
before Robertson. That generation seems to have been ex- 
tremely sensitive, introspective, and self-conscious. Newman’s 
Apologia, Pattison’s Memoirs, and Robertson’s Letters may be 
offered as instances of the same almost morbid egotism. ... If 
Robertson had lived, what position would he finally have 
reached? His ardent devotion to the Person of Jesus would, 
perhaps, have saved him from the chill agnosticism into which 
Mark Pattison had passed. His combative temperament would 
certainly have swept him into the controversies occasioned by 
Essays and Reviews; and he might easily have been forced out 
of the Establishment in that epoch of persecution. He could 
not have sympathized with the ‘Ritualist’ development of 
Tractarianism, and the conflict which culminated in the declara- 
tion of Papal Infallibility would have stirred him deeply. I sus- 
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pect that he would have supported Irish Disestablishment. 
Knowling sent across Pfleiderer’s Development of Theology, 
which includes some very laudatory references to Robertson, 
whom the German scholar declares to have been equal to 
Maurice and Kingsley in nobility of character, and their superior 
in the wealth and depth of his mind. This is the higher praise 
when it is remembered how comparatively small was the output 
of Robertson compared with that of the two Christian Socialist 
leaders. 


This lecture, embellished by the publishers (Smith, Elder and 
Co.) with a striking picture of Robertson in his pulpit vestments, 
attracted some notice, and was very well reviewed. It brought 
me many letters of appreciation, which were not only pleasant to 
receive, but gave me welcome evidence that the influence of the 
famous preacher was still a living force. 

This emphasis on my Brighton lecture is not so irrelevant as it 
may at first sight appear. The autobiographical quality of a 
private journal is not limited to the facts which it records, nor 
even to the specific opinions which it expresses. It discloses a 
picture of the author, self-painted almost unconsciously, and, 
when quoted in later years, a picture which is, in some sense, self- 
approved as faithful. Thé proverb noscitur a sociis extends to a 
man’s books as well as to his companions, to his admirations 
and appreciations, as well as to his intimates. Few sidelights on 
personal character are more revealing than a private study. 
The choice of the books, their arrangement on the shelves, their 
condition, and the aspect of the table where they are regularly 
studied—all yield trustworthy evidence to their owner’s interest, 
habit, and method. Before the general introduction of steel pens 
and typewriters, handwriting had considerable evidential impor- 
tance, but since the sensitive and sympathetic human hand has 
been exchanged for the tyrannous and impersonal mechanical 
tool, this valuable witness to personality has been withdrawn. 
Robertson of Brighton attracted me so much because, though I 
was destitute of his remarkable gifts, and fulfilled my ministry 
under widely dissimilar conditions, and in circumstances strangely 
unlike his, though he died at thirty-seven and I linger on the stage 
at seventy-eight, I acknowledge myself to belong to the same 
description of personal temperament and character. 
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A-SEORMY YEAR, 1917 


In January 1917, I had received an invitation to preach in the 
City Temple, then without a minister, since its eloquent preacher, 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, after startling the religious world 
by his “New Theology’, had seceded from Congregationalism, 
and received Anglican Orders from Bishop Gore. When my 
decision to accept this invitation on March 25th had been made 
public, the Bishop of London (Dr. Ingram) begged me to abandon 
my intention. This, of course, I declined to do, and preached in 
the City Temple as arranged. The following correspondence needs 
no commentary. It sets out very fairly the issue at stake as it 
presented itself to me. 


I 


Mr. Albert Dawson to the Dean of Durham. 
The City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C., 
January 13th, 1917. 
Very Reverend Sir, 

I am requested by the Church Committee to invite you to preach 
here at one or both of the services on any Sunday after the end of 
February. We are at present without a minister, and it is felt that at 
this juncture, when relations between Anglicans and Nonconformists 
are more cordial than they have ever been, a visit from you would do 
much good. We remember that on more than one occasion you have 
shown fraternal feeling for Nonconformists, and we shall greatly rejoice 
if you can see your way to accept this invitation. Your appearance in 
the City Temple pulpit would be a demonstration of Christian unity 
which would have a very beneficial effect upon, in particular, the non- 
churchgoing public. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

ALBERT DAWSON, 
Hon. Sec. 

II 
The Dean of Durham to Mr. Albert Dawson. 
Deanery, Durham, 
January 16th, 1917. 
My dear Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your letter of January 13th conveying from 
the Church Committee of the City Temple an invitation to preach in 
that church, and I take leave to thank you very heartily for the kind 
words in which that invitation is conveyed. 
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Just eight years have passed since I was formally ‘inhibited’ by the 
Bishop of Oxford (then Bishop of Birmingham) from preaching in the 
Digbeth Institute connected with the Carr’s Lane Church at Birming- 
ham, then represented by that eminent preacher, Dr. Jowett. The 
legal document, signed and sealed, hangs framed on my wall to remind 
me of a significant episode in my own career, which had far more than 
a personal importance. Some correspondence passed between Bishop 
Gore and myself, which by its publication served, perhaps, a valuable 
purpose in educating the public mind and stirring the Christian conscience. 

I have observed with very great pleasure, that the Bishop of London 
is reported recently to have authorized the loan of a parish church 
within his diocese to Presbyterians in circumstances which called 
plainly for an exercise of Christian fraternity. I cannot, indeed, satisiy 
myself that his lordship had any legal power to do this, but I applaud 
his frank recognition that (in the words of Archbishop Tillotson) 
‘Charity is above rubrics’, and I admire his intelligent refusal to plead 
a morally obsolete law against an evident public duty. 

You yourself say that, at the present time, ‘relations between Angli- 
cans and Nonconformists are more cordial than they have ever been’. 
That assurance is infinitely welcome to me, and I infer from it your 
own clear persuasion that, if I accept your kind invitation to preach in 
the ‘City Temple’, I may be well assured that the general sentiment of 
religious people in London would approve my action. 

You do me no more than justice when you credit me with ‘fraternal 
feelings for Nonconformists’. Not only are many Nonconformists my 
personal friends, and many Nonconformist scholars my honoured 
teachers, but it is my fortune to reside in a part of England where 
Nonconformists are numerous, and where, but for their Apostolic 
labours a few generations ago, Christianity itself could hardly have 
existed among the incoming multitudes who were engaged in develop- 
ing the mineral wealth of the country. Besides, I am firmly convinced 
that the world never needed so urgently as in this critical time a clear 
and constant affirmation of those evangelical principles which are the 
common heritage of all the Reformed Churches. 

In the maintenance and extension throughout the world of Evan- 
gelical Christianity the Nonconformists and their disciples in other 
lands (where the term Nonconformist is unmeaning) have in God’s 
Providence achieved great things. I hold it the plainest duty of the 
parent Church of England to draw closer, and make effective for ser- 
vice, the spiritual links which unite the divided sections of English- 
speaking Christendom in an unexpressed, but conscious, unity. 

I believe that the only reunion of Christendom which would be sound 
or could be permanent, must be built on those Evangelical principles 
which were reaffirmed at the Reformation, that the method of spiritual 
advance is forwards from what has been already gained, not backwards 
to what was once, and is no more. Therefore, I would gladly labour for the 
closer association, in work and worship, of Anglicans and Nonconformists. 
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The intrinsic importance of the proposition you have made to me, 
its unhappily exceptional character, and the deep sense I have of the 
solemn significance of this time, lead me (at very great inconvenience 
to myself) to accept the invitation of your Church Committee and to 
consent to preach in the City Temple on Sunday, March 25th next, at 
both services. 

You are quite free to make any public use of this letter which you 
may think desirable. 

Believe me, yours very faithfully, 
H. HENSLEY HENson, 
Dean of Durham. 


GH 


The Bishop of London to the Dean of Durham. 
London House, January 29th, 1917. 
Dear Dean, 

Although you have sent me no intimation of your intention yourself, 
I noticed in The Times a few days ago that you announce your accep- 
tance of an invitation to preach in the City Temple. May I ask you, not 
only as an old friend but as Bishop of London, to reconsider your 
acceptance? 

During the sixteen years I have been Bishop of London I have made 
it my business to draw all Christians in London together; I have been 
elected for sixteen years Chairman of the London Public Morality 
Council and Chairman of the London Temperance League—these bodies 
contain all denominations of Christians and also the Jewish community. 
I will venture to say that never have the relations between the Church 
and other Christian bodiesin London been more trustful and more cordial. 

But this has been accomplished on certain lines, and surely it is the 
business of the responsible Bishop of the diocese and not some one 
outside, however distinguished, to determine those lines. 

It is my deliberate opinion that the action you contemplate tends to 
defeat instead of helping on the ultimate reunion on which my heart is 
set as much as yours. 

Such a reunion can only come about by recognizing the principles 
which underlie our divisions, and not by ignoring them. The Com- 
mittee on Faith and Order now sitting is in my opinion on the right lines. 

The instance you adduce as a precedent, you will forgive my saying, 
has nothing to do with the matter. A body of earnest Christians at 
Northwood, whose new Church had been commandeered for the 
wounded, found themselves without a building; there is absolutely no 
breach of principle in allowing them to meet and hold a service within 
the walls of one of our churches at a time when it was not in use. We 
are not responsible in any way for the service. It is purely an act of 
Christian courtesy, and such a course ought to have been followed in 
France instead of our poor men being left to hold their services in 
draughty barns or in the open air. 
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So far from our being on anything but brotherly terms with the City 
Temple, the last evening I spent before going over to France was with 
a Bible Class of young people from the City Temple, whom I addressed 
in a neutral hall, and spent nearly an hour after my jecture in answering 
questions relating to difficulties felt by many of them on Church 
Teaching. 

There is no breach of principle in this whatever, and, if this was what 
you proposed to do, I should only give my blessing on your words. 

But the impression which the course you propose to adopt will make 
is that there is no difference whatever in principle between the Congre- 
gational Church and the Church of England, that all our distinctive 
teaching about Baptism, Confirmation, and the Holy Communion are 
idle words, and that, as a matter of fact, the late greatly respected 
Pastor of the City Temple took an unnecessarily invidious course in 
coming forward for ordination. 

You may say that you do not mean all this, but this is how it will be 
understood by the churchpeople of London, and it is for this reason, and 
from no want of love and charity towards my fellow Christians in London, 
that I would earnestly deprecate the course which you propose to take. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. F. Lonpon. 


IV 


The Dean of Durham to the Bishop of London. 
Deanery, Durham, 
February Ist, 1917. 
My dear Bishop, : Oe 

I am greatly obliged to you for your letter, and thank you heartily 
for the tone of personal friendship which pervades it, and which, I trust, 
will always mark our private relations. If in this letter I must needs 
address the Bishop of London rather than ‘an old friend’, it is because 
the question between us concerns the English people in no common 
degree, and raises a religious issue of the first importance. You will, 
I know, absolve me in advance from any intention of personal dis- 
courtesy if I write with complete frankness, and make as full a disclosure 
as I can of the reasons which have led me to the decision that it is my 
plain duty to accept the invitation of the Church Committee of the 
City Temple. 

This acceptance implies a certain change of opinion on my own part. 
When, in 1902, Dr. Parker invited me to preach in the City Temple 
I declined, alleging ‘the extreme repugnance which I felt to taking any 
step which could wear the aspect of illegality’; and, when inthe follow- 
ing year, Mr. Ensor Walters asked me to preach in S. James’s Hall, I 
refused ‘with much regret, and with earnest hope that the day might 
not be far distant when an interchange of pulpits between the ordained 
ministers of different branches of Christ’s Church might seem the most 
natural thing in the world’. Later in that year, 1903, I received ” 
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similar invitation from Dr. Hunter, and again I declined, basing my 
refusal “simply on considerations of expediency’. Even as late as I91I 
I wrote to the Westminster Gazette that ‘recognition of Churches by 
intercommunion must properly precede exchange of pulpits and, indeed, 
every other form of religious co-operation’. My preaching for Dr. 
Jowett at the Digbeth Institute in 1909 implied no departure from this 
view, for I had every reason to suppose that my action would have been 
regarded as a normal procedure, and, indeed, I accepted the invitation 
on that assumption. Why, then, have I decided to do in 1917 what 
hitherto I have thought inexpedient? Your Lordship’s letter goes some 
way to provide the explanation. 

You appear to suppose that co-operation in civic action, and personal 
courtesy to non-Anglicans, are the true equivalents of Christian fellow- 
ship, and you point to your association with many types of citizen, 
Christian and Jewish alike, as evidence of your success in ‘drawing all 
Christians in London together’. In view of this excellent and fruitful 
civic activity, you ‘venture to say that never have the relations be- 
tween the Church and other Christian bodies in London been more 
trustful or more cordial’. I must needs remind your Lordship that the 
co-operation of good citizens for the advancement of social reforms is an 
essential part of civic duty, and has no reference whatever to the rela- 
tions of Churches. You could not refuse the alliance of ‘ Jews, Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics’ in the work of the London Public Morality 
Council and the London Temperance League. The heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church can go this length in friendly association with their 
Protestant fellow-citizens, whose religious fellowship none the less they 
rigorously and relentlessly refuse. When, therefore, you proceed to say 
that ‘this has been accomplished on certain lines’, and that ‘it is the 
business of the responsible Bishop of the Diocese to determine those 
lines’, I find it difficult to follow your thought. The lines are those of 
obvious civic duty, and the actual result does not carry us an inch 
outside severely normal civic action. Accordingly, when your Lordship 
expresses ‘a deliberate opinion’ that my preaching in the City Temple 
will tend to ‘defeat’ and not to help on, the cause of ‘ultimate reunion’, 
I can only answer that the course which you yourself commend by pre- 
cept and example has manifestly led you to failure. It has brought you 
back to the same evil situation as that from which it promised to release 
you, viz., a sinful alienation from the fellowship of Christ’s people. 

Nor is the reason obscure. Your large-hearted civic action has not 
stood alone. It has gone ever along with a determined effort to isolate 
the Church of England from all religious association with Evangelical 
Christians. Thus it has come to be the case, that the older exclusive- 
ness, bred of social prejudice and partisan politics (which is happily 
dying out), is being replaced by a new exclusiveness of religious prin- 
ciple, bound on the consciences of English Churchmen by a theory of 
the Church, nominally Catholic, but essentially sectarian. This de- 
liberate narrowing of the National Church by the perversion of the 
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Anglican conscience is the really salient feature of the religious situa- 
tion in England, and it has been the principal factor in leading me to 
my present action. 

If the present situation were realized as intrinsically wrong, and if a 
resolute effort were being made to recover a juster sense of proportion, 
to distinguish between the essentials of Christianity and the adiaphora 
which separate the Churches, and to re-examine the reasons of separa- 
tion with a view to putting an end to the calamitous isolation in which 
we now stand, it might be fairly argued that the control of Anglican 
policy should be left in the hands of the Episcopal bench. But since 
the case is far otherwise, since the efforts of the Bishops are mostly 
directed towards emphasizing the very points which divide the Churches, 
since nothing but discouragement is ever given by their Lordships to 
any attempt (e.g. at Kikuyu) to find a way out of the present estrange- 
ments, is it matter for surprise or censure that individual Anglicans, 
clergymen and laymen, should act on their own initiative, and do what 
they can with such lights as are given them? The risks of individual 
action are obvious enough; but the failure of the official policy is mani- 
fest, and for the best of reasons. The policy of Anglican exclusiveness 
offends the consciences of Evangelical Christians, and stereotypes 
separations which are becoming practically intolerable. 

My objection to the course which your Lordship pursues is precisely 
this—that it exaggerates the non-essentials which divide, and throws 
into the background the fundamentals which unite. Your personal 
charm, your ready flow of sympathy for all good causes, and your 
taking enthusiasm where your heart is engaged, all the admirable quali- 
ties which have invested your Lordship with so remarkable a measure 
of popular affection, may conceal from you the true character of the 
course you are pursuing, and may in some degree mitigate the ill con- 
sequences of your ecclesiastical theory, but nothing can alter the con- 
clusion which the premises of intolerance require. 

It needs not that I should dissent from your Lordship’s statement 
that ‘reunion can only come about by recognizing the principles which 
underlie our divisions and not by ignoring them’, in order to maintain 
that such recognition of differences ought never to be so emphasized 
as to drive out of mind those more ultimate principles with respect to 
which all genuine Christians must necessarily agree, and which it is the 
worst mischief of our ‘unhappy divisions’ to obscure. I did not adduce 
your treatment of the dispossessed Presbyterians ‘as a precedent’, but 
as an illustration of the attitude towards ecclesiastical law which it was 
sometimes right to adopt. I referred to it the more willingly since it 
seemed to give me reason for thinking that you would approve my 
departure from conventional procedures, and because it brought to me 
the too rare opportunity of supporting your public course. But your 
description of your own action raises some misgivings in my mind. I am 
in doubt as to your meaning. If there is ‘absolutely no breach of prin- 
ciple’ in your permitting Presbyterian worship within the walls of a 
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consecrated chuich, why should not as much be said of my preaching 
in a Congregational Church? The two procedures are obviously identi- 
cal in point of principle. Both presuppose a fundamental agreement 
strong enough to override acknowledged and apparent differences. 
You were not ‘responsible in any way for the (Presbyterian) service’. 
I shall be still less responsible for the Congregational service on 
March 25th. You were performing an act of ‘Christian courtesy’; I 
shall be doing precisely the same. In blaming the Roman Catholics of 
France for refusing the use of their churches for Anglican worship (that 
is, for worship which they must needs believe to be heretical and 
schismatical), I apprehend that your Lordship’s natural resentment 
gets the better of reason and justice. It is worth noting that you seem 
to identify your own attitude towards Presbyterians with that of the 
Roman Church towards Anglicans. 

But I note with great satisfaction that your Lordship does not raise 
any legal objection to my preaching in the City Temple, but only an 
objection on grounds of what you call ‘principle’. It would, indeed, be 
almost trivial to speak in formal terms of ‘intrusion’, since there cannot 
really be any intrusion save where there are rights of ministry. Since 
neither bishop nor incumbent possesses any rights of ministry within 
Nonconformist Churches, it is obvious that, by accepting an invitation 
to preach, no English clergyman can properly be said to invade the 
jurisdiction of either. The law of the Church mainly belongs to the 
pre-Toleration era, and can only apply to the circumstances of our own 
time with many reservations and mitigating glosses. Lawyers may, or 
may not, be free to make these, but plain men must needs make them, 
and I rejoice to know that so far we are in agreement. 

But your Lordship adds another evidence of the “brotherly terms’ on 
which, as you maintain, you stand with the City Temple, from which, 
none the less, you would exclude me. You addressed a Bible Class of 
City Templars ‘in a neutral hall’, and devoted an hcur to ecclesiastical 
debate! The very phrase—a neutral hall—does not suggest fraternity. 
It belongs to the vocabulary of warfare, suggesting armies in conflict 
consenting to suspend their fighting for a breathing-space. That is not 
my notion of ‘brotherly terms’. How could I insult my fellow-Chris- 
tians by suggesting that the only fitting place for me to meet them was 
‘neutral’? What could be the objection to their own Church, the 
obviously natural place for such a meeting? The only possible answer 
which could justify my refusal to meet them there would destroy every 
pretence of fraternity. 

The truth is, my Lord, that this specious method of uniting the lang- 
uage of charity and the creed of intolerance, combining a parade of 
fraternity in ‘neutral places’ and with respect to issues which have no 
religious significance, with a sustained effort to educate Anglicans into 
making a ‘principle’ of exclusiveness, is bound to fail as soon as men 
realize its character. It does not ring true when put to the test. ‘Let 
love be without hypocrisy’ says S. Paul. I do not think the candid Apostle 
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would have tolerated such fraternity with limited liability as your 
Lordship has described. 

You credit the church people of London with very little intelligence 
when you say that they will read into my visit to the City Temple all 
manner of formidable meanings. The differences of polity and teaching 
which exist between the Congregational Church and our own are matters 
of fact, and cannot be affected by my action. All that could rightly be 
inferred would be that those differences do not in my view destroy dis- 
cipleship, and therefore leave me not only free to confess fraternity in 
Christ, but bound in conscience (so far as opportunity comes) to do so. 

The ‘City Temple’ is something more than a Congregational Church. 
Among Nonconformists, and I think also with the general public, it has 
a representative character, somewhat like that which attaches in Angli- 
can minds to S. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster Abbey. I was the 
more willing to accept an invitation to preach in that famous church 
because I desired my action to be understood as a public recognition of 
the fellowship which, as an Anglican, I claim to possess with the Evan- 
gelical Churches of the English Dispersion, commonly sprung from the 
Church of England, which have carried the principles of Evangelical 
Christianity throughout the English-speaking world, and far over the 
earth. I am not, of course, ignorant of the defects which mark those 
non-Episcopal Churches, and it may go without saying that there is 
much in their systems of polity which I disapprove; but I should wrong 
my own conscience if I did not acknowledge their spiritual labours, and 
I should insult my reason if I did not turn to them in the first instance 
when the question of the unity of Christendom is in debate. 

Your Lordship mentions ‘our distinctive teaching about Baptism, 
Confirmation, and the Holy Communion’, but I am not clear as to what 
you wish me to understand. Recently I have had occasion to read the 
Bishop of Oxford’s Manual of Membership, and, so far as I know, there 
has been no dissent from the teaching therein set forth expressed by any 
other Bishop. If the sacramental teaching of that Manual represents 
your Lordship’s conception of ‘our distinctive teaching’, I think it is 
requisite to say frankly that I cannot reconcile it with the authoritative 
standards of the Church of England. It is in my judgement more 
Roman than Anglican. 

You are pleased to refer to the re-ordination of the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell, and to suggest that my preaching in his former pulpit must be 
interpreted as some kind of a censure on him. Certainly nothing could 
possibly be further from my thoughts. He followed his conscience. 
How can I but applaud him? Had he left his action to speak for itself, 
I should have thought it indecent for any one to comment on it. Since, 
however, he has published an account of his spiritual pilgrimage out of 
Congregationalism into Anglicanism, I trust it is not improper for me to 
observe, that his conception of the Church of England appears to me 
in some important respects gravely mistaken, and that I cannot believe 
that a mind so sensitive, sincere, active, and informed as his can per- 
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manently be satisfied in his present situation. ‘To his own Master he 
must stand or fall.’ Let it suffice that I rejoice to know that his eminent gifts 
will still be at the service of English Christianity, and that I wish him from 
my heart a career of happy service in the ranks of the Anglican ministry. 

My Lord, there is only one thing more to be said in order to complete 
my statement of the reasons why I must, regretfully but decisively, 
decline to comply with your wishes. 

This is no ordinary time. The Great War, which has wrapped the 
world in blood and tears, has called the Christian Churches to realize 
their failures, to correct their faults, to reorder themselves for better 
service in the coming time. Nothing less than this was, I presume, the 
postulate of those who organized what was called ‘the National Mis- 
sion’, in which your Lordship laboured with so much ardour, and with 
such large acceptance. Whatever view may be held as to the wisdom 
of organizing that kind of special effort at a time when the lessons of 
the War were but half disclosed, if disclosed at all, and when necessarily 
the methods employed followed those conventional lines which were 
admittedly unsatisfactory, none, I think, would be disposed to question 
the soundness of that postulate. The Great War, as we Christians see 
it, is a “Day of the Lord’, in which we are Divinely called to ‘hear what 
the Spirit saith to the Churches’. Grave changes are coming upon the 
National Church; great opportunities are about to open for her. In 
what spirit ought English Churchmen to face the future? In the spirit 
of exclusiveness? Or, in the spirit of fraternity? Are we to exalt our 
denominational differentiae into principles? Or, are we rather to realize 
that profounder agreement, which we all really acknowledge, and recog- 
nize as brothers ‘all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in uncorruptness’? 
S. Paul’s generous phrase cannot be pinched into harmony with the 
request which you have addressed to me, nor will I believe that your 
best mind is uttered in the too familiar language of Anglican exclusive- 
ness. Whether that be so or not, my own decision is made, and my own 
course determined. 

I am, my dear Bishop, 
Yours very sincerely, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


That I was legally entitled to preach in the City Temple, when 
requested to do so by the responsible authorities of that Church, 
did not appear to me to be reasonably disputable. That question 
had been sufficiently determined at Birmingham. I was resolved 
that its religious significance should not be obscured or belittled, 
and, therefore, I took occasion from the Bishop of London’s 
intervention to make that significance apparent. 

The City Temple was densely crowded at both the services at 
which I preached. Principal Garvie of Hampstead officiated in the 
morning, and Dr, Shakespeare, the President of the Free Church 
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Council, in the evening. The same evening I wrote in my journal: 


Thus was concluded a memorable day, which must needs have 
consequences, but whether for good or for ill God only knows. 
I had an amused consciousness of triumphant paradox in wear- 
ing the ‘Aaronical vestments’ in the midst of the “Brownists’. 
It was, I think on reflection, the right thing to do in the interest 
of my purpose. Shakespeare told me that he conceived the idea 
of attempting to unify the Nonconformists at Portsmouth when 
he heard my address to the Congregational Union there. That 
address was subsequently published. I remember that I was 
much disappointed at the time because it seemed to have failed 
of any result, but I may have been mistaken. 


My first business on Monday was to return to the City Templars 
the cheque for £15 15s. od. which had been given to me, after my 
preaching, enclosed in a courteously expressed letter. I did this 
politely, but peremptorily. 

Nothing could have been farther removed from the intention 
of the Church Council than to give me offence. They were only 
following a custom long established in the religious world when 
they presented me with so generous an honorarium for my sermons. 
They could not know that in doing so they had come up against 
a scruple in my own mind, which is, perhaps, sufficiently unusual 
to merit a brief explanation. It has affected my own practice, 
and may for that reason find admission into my autobiography. 

At this point, then, I shall allow myself to introduce a short 
digression on the unpleasant and perplexing, yet (so long as a 
‘professional’ ministry is continued in the Christian Church) 
unavoidable, problem of money payments for sermons. The 
irresistible religious argument for an endowed ministry has ever 
been in my belief its effect in releasing Christian ministers from 
the distracting anxieties and degrading temptations of money- 
making. Necessitas non habet legem is an aphorism which has 
obvious application to the case of a ministry which is both 
‘professional’ and married. Inadequate endowments may ‘make 
the worst of both worlds’, combining the distinctive mischiefs of 
establishment and of voluntaryism. So long as the clergy are 
compelled to accept official incomes which, though secure, are 
really insufficient to maintain them in efficiency, it is obvious that 
they must supplement such official incomes from whatever private 
sources are honourably within their reach. Apart from such 
necessity, however, I have ever thought that they should stand 
outside the process of money-making. It was not without good 
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reason that the Apostolic Church spoke of ‘filthy lucre’ as a 
besetting danger of the Christian Ministry. ‘Nepotism’ and 
‘pluralities’, which have stained the record of the ordained 
ministry throughout ecclesiastical history, and are by no means 
even now unknown, are only products, half-disguised by familiar- 
ity, of the blinding lust of ‘filthy lucre’. I am convinced that few 
hindrances to Christian effort have been, and are, more formidable 
than those which inhere in, and are sustained by, the unhappy 
association of spiritual ministry and money-making. The prac- 
tical problem is far more complicated than is always perceived, 
and I cannot here embark on its discussion, save in so far as it 
bore directly on my personal behaviour through the course of a 
long official ministry. 

The practice of giving preachers a gift of money as a veiled 
payment for their sermons has always offended me, although I 
have never succeeded in framing a satisfactory case against it. 
I have never hesitated to accept the modest fee which the univer- 
sities are accustomed to give their official preachers, nor have I, 
when preaching in other pulpits than my own, felt any moral 
repugnance to accepting my travelling expenses and the hospi- 
tality offered to me. I did not scruple to provide for the expenses 
of my visits to America.by means of the (sometimes very generous) 
remuneration received for lectures and sermons, though when 
that provision had been secured, I drew rein and declined invi- 
tations. The financial gains, thus determined, are, I think reason- 
ably distinguished from such money gifts as I am now discussing. 
These gifts, which commonly vary with the preacher’s presumed 
popularity and importance, and have no relation to his necessities, 
offend me as essentially incompatible with the spirit, purpose, and 
temper of Christian preaching. Therefore, it has been my general 
practice to refuse acceptance of such gifts, and, in the case of 
non-religious lectures, I have been accustomed to devote the 
money obtained therefrom to some public use. 

Since the time when I received an official income sufficient for 
my needs, I have followed a similar course with money received 
from journalism. I have ever been a very poor man, and therefore 
the temptation to avail myself of the relatively considerable 
opportunities for making money in journalism, which have come 
to me in the course of my life, has not been lacking in strength. 
But journalism is not easily brought within the ambit of a spiritual 
commission, and it carries the Christian minister into a sphere 
where consistency is hard to maintain, and misunderstanding is 
easy to create. ‘Take thought for things honourable in the sight of 
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all men’ is a text which bears on the clergyman’s non-professional 
activities, and is certainly relevant to the question of his non- 
professional gains. It has seemed to me intolerable that a Christian 
minister should lie open to the charge of making money out of his 
personal popularity, or out of the prestige of his official position. 
The Christian Ministry is a ‘whole-time job’, and ought not to be 
thrust aside by other, albeit remunerative, employments. 

I am, of course, aware that many eminent ministers of religion, 
far better entitled than I am to express an opinion on such a 
matter, take a different view from mine, but, in an honest auto- 
biography, I cannot omit reference to a subject which has deter- 
mined my own behaviour, and, perhaps, had some effect on my 
influence and reputation. 

It has been my unhappy lot to be childless, and as such to be 
free from the financial obligations which a family must necessarily 
create, and which certainly may never be rightly belittled, 
neglected, or even altogether ignored. Therefore, I do not pretend 
to lay down a rule for others, but only to state that which I 
accepted for myself. Nor would I have thought it worth while to 
interrupt my narrative by: this digression on a matter which has 
little intrinsic importance, and has a revolting suggestion of 
egotism, if I had not but too good reason for knowing that in 
some quarters it has been, and perhaps still is, assumed that I 
also have enriched myself by my pen. 

On the following Sunday (Palm Sunday, 1917) I preached in 
S. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, to the members of the Churchmen’s 
Union, taking for my subject ‘The failure of Lutheranism, no 
disproof of the Reformation,’ and, for my text, the words of S. Paul 
to the Galatians, ‘With freedom did Christ set us free; stand fast 
therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage’ (Gal. 
v. 1). I prefaced my sermon with a short statement which 
explained both my choice of subject, and the purpose of my 
preaching: 


Last Sunday, in the responsible exercise of my legal rights, I 
preached in the City Temple, and appealed as earnestly as I 
could for a recognition of the essential agreement of all Chris- 
tians who accept sincerely the principles of the Reformation. 
That agreement indeed, was for generations the postulate of 
English Churchmen, but within the last century it has been 
challenged, and is now openly denied by many. It is the case 
that the Great War has seemed to draw a measure of discredit 
on the Reformation, and there have not been wanting those 
among us who have insisted that now at last the older Chris- 
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tianity of the Medieval Church has been vindicated, and the 
revolt of the Reformers condemned. It seemed desirable, there- 
fore, that I should supplement my argument of last Sunday by 
some consideration of this subject, and I have to thank the 
Rector of this Church for giving me the opportunity of doing 
so to-day. I must beg leave to desert the proper theme of Palm 
Sunday in order to complete my message by the present discourse. 


This sermon was repeated in Manchester Cathedral on Novem- 
ber 4th, 1917, and later included in the volume Christian Liberty 
and Other Sermons, 1916-17, published by Macmillan early in the 
following year. It is at this point that a brief statement of the 
development of my views on the Establishment may fitly be 
introduced, since it was in the course of this year, 1917, that, so 
far as I can remember, my attitude towards the whole subject 
began to change, and I turned my face in the direction of Dis- 
establishment as an abhorred, but ultimately unavoidable, 
dénouement of the actual situation within the Church of England. 
The agitation for autonomy was the turning point. 

The year 1917 was critical in the fortunes of mankind. Before 
it had run its course the United States had entered into the war, 
and the Russian Revolution had broken out. On the relatively 
petty arena of British domestic politics, it was decisively impor- 
tant. In 1917 the longing for peace threatened to become uncon- 
trollable by reason and patriotism, and the triumph of Com- 
munism in Russia was giving a dangerous impetus to social and 
economic discontents in Britain. There was much talk of drastic 
reconstruction in Church and State as an inevitable consequence 
of the protracted conflict. This general situation must be kept in 
view when the course of events in the limited and faction-ridden 
sphere of ecclesiastical activity, within which my life has been 
perforce confined, is considered. A new ardour for innovation 
disclosed itself in many directions. Cicero’s dictum inter arma 
silent leges was conspicuously verified by a wide increase in clerical 
lawlessness, and an insistent demand for such a measure of 
denominational autonomy as could not be harmonized either with 
the conditions of the legal Establishment, or with the’ generous 
temper of the National Church. My personal position, as at once 
an earnest advocate for doctrinal restatement, and an insistent 
apologist of the existing Establishment, lent itself readily to 
damaging misrepresentation. In the excited atmosphere of clerical 
panic, I was easily described as an embodied contradiction. 
Hostile criticism befell me from many sides, but my defence was 
more complete than could then be willingly admitted. Time has 
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explained much that was obscure, and justified much that was 
angrily challenged. Many things that I was severely blamed for 
saying and doing in 1917 are in 1941 freely allowed to be both 
reasonable and prudent. 

The war had interrupted an energetic agitation for ecclesiastical 
autonomy in which were combined two movements different in 
origin and temper, but drawn together by a common dislike of 
the existing Establishment. The one movement was religious, 
desiring Disestablishment on the ground of religious principle; 
the other was political, desiring it on the ground of practical 
efficiency. The secularizing of the nation by the triumph of 
democracy destroyed the necessary postulate of the Establishment 
in the view of the first: the difficulty of carrying measures of 
ecclesiastical reform through a House of Commons which was 
overburdened with its secular work, destroyed the practical value 
of the Establishment in the view of the last. It is apparent that 
while the combination of the two movements would notably 
increase the power of the autonomist agitation, it was not in itself 
capable of permanent maintenance. 

The war had brought mto prominence a considerable number 

of the younger clergy, who had gained in the course of their 
military service a dislike of the restrictions imposed by normal 
ecclesiastical discipline. The familiar drift towards ceremonial 
individualism which had caused such disturbance and scandal at 
home had in their case been stimulated by their experiences 
abroad. Why should the experimental licence of the camp be 
disallowed in the parish? Their zeal was great, their pastoral 
experience small, their practical sagacity untested, and their 
‘popular favour high. They formed the backbone of the ‘Life 
and Liberty Movement’ which was organized to ‘force the pace’ 
of the agitation for autonomy. The casuistic facility and untiring 
eloquence of William Temple, the infectious enthusiasm of ‘Dick’ 
Sheppard, the adroitness and audacity of Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Lord Wolmer, with the ‘Church Lads Brigade’ in the House of 
Commons, formed a powerful combination. They were mostly 
‘Anglo-Catholics’ who looked to the Bishop of Oxford (Gore) 
for their principles, and to the Bishop of Winchester (Talbot) for 
their strategy. Ready to their hand was the numerous company 
of ardent but rather puzzled lay folk, in whom the ‘National 
Mission’ had created an appetite for some large but dimly under- 
stood innovation. The time was propitious. ‘It so happened,’ 
observes the Bishop of Chichester, ‘that 1916 was the year of the 
National Mission, which, amongst other events, brought large 
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numbers of enthusiastic Churchmen together all over the country.’ 
I recall the meeting in the Queen’s Hall, London, on July 16th, 
1917, which formulated the objects of the Movement in the 
following resolution: 


That whereas the present conditions under which the Church lives 
and works constitute an intolerable hindrance to its spiritual activity, 
this Meeting instructs the Council, as a first step, to approach the Arch- 
bishops, in order to urge upon them that they should ascertain with- 
out delay, and make known to the Church at large, whether and 
on what terms Parliament is prepared to give freedom to the Church 
in the sense of full power to manage its own life, that so it may the 
better fulfil its duty to God and to the nation and its mission to the 
world. 


I voted against this resolution in a minority of one, and on the 
following day I wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury my view 
of the meeting. The Resolution appeared to me to have small 
importance. Its phrases were grandiose, but their precise meaning 
was obscure. In fact it was better adapted to carry an excited 
meeting, than to formulate a practical policy. But the meeting 
itself was illuminating. I described it thus: 


The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W., 
July 17th, 1917. 

It occurs to me that you might care to have a record of the impres- 
sion which last night’s meeting of the ‘Life and Liberty’ agitators 
made on an unsympathetic but never deliberately unfair observer. So _ 
far as numbers went, it was a good meeting; indeed, there was an over- 
flow. The audience was three parts composed of women, and the re- 
maining part was mainly made up of youngish parsons. Socially, I 
conjecture that the meeting consisted of upper middle-class people, 
who form the congregations of West-end churches. There was no trace 
of the working classes perceptible. The ecclesiastical type of the audi- 
ence was, perhaps, disclosed by the circumstance that, when the 
Apostles’ Creed was repeated, the crowded platform seemed to make the 
Sign of the Cross unanimously. I was quite startled by so unusual a 
phenomenon. This petty incident was significant because ordinary 
English Churchmen are not accustomed to the practice of signing them- 
selves with the Cross. The Headmasters seem to be deep in the move- 
ment. David of Rugby read prayers, and the Headmasters of Eton 
and Harrow were on the platform. Of course family reasons may have 
led the latter rather than personal conviction: but this display of peda- 
gogues sets me thinking. The academic, the feminist, the socialist, the 
clericalist—these are not the constituents of an ecclesiastical policy 
which is likely to be tolerant, or virile, or just, or large. Temple’s 
speech was well phrased and well delivered. He has an admirable voice, 
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and, though his manner is a little too dogmatic and professional, he is 
in the succession of orators. There was not much stuff in the speech, 
perhaps because he had ‘said his say’ in a pamphlet which had been 
distributed in the seats: but he made it very plain that the ‘Life and 
Liberty’ Movement intends the present Parliament to pass the requisite 
legislation, either to grant autonomy, or to disestablish. The duration 
of the war was spoken of as an ‘accepted hour’, in which the Church 
of England must ‘find salvation’ or for ever fall! None of the other 
speakers were adequate. Miss Maude Royden was confused, incoherent, 
and, when intelligible, irrelevant. ‘Father’ Carey adopted a jocose 
manner, unworthy of the occasion, and seemed to blame the Church 
for the defects of the individual clergy. A returned chaplain in khaki 
assured us that great numbers of officers and men were eagerly longing 
for the prompt and drastic handling of the Church: and Mr. ‘Dick’ 
Sheppard concluded with an ecstatic appeal for enthusiasm. Voz/d tout! 
I cannot say that the meeting seemed to me in any marked degree 
enthusiastic. Partly this may have been due to the great predominance 
of women: but mostly, I suspect, it arose from the fact that neither the 
Catholic nor the National note was sounded, but only the ‘denomina- 
tional’, and you can’t get up much enthusiasm over sectarianizing a 
national Church. I do not doubt that both the E.C.U. and the Church 
Defence Institution could get together more enthusiastic meetings. 
The Bishop of Oxford’s name was greeted with applause, but then the 
meeting was ‘Gore’s crowd’. 

I held up my hand against the Resolution that said, what my experi- 
ence for thirty years past proves to me is untrue, that the present condi- 
tions of the Church’s life constitute ‘AN INTOLERABLE HINDRANCE TO 
HER SPIRITUAL WORK’. No clergyman who speaks the truth can really 
say that of his personal knowledge. But I will not embark on a discus- 
sion where I only designed a description. 


The meeting was ‘Gore’s crowd’. In it I was the solitary 
dissentient. These facts showed that Gore and I were once more 
publicly opposed. As I recall the development of our opposition, 
I can see that it was inevitable. It lay deep in nature and habit. 
He was greatly superior to me in learning, in ability, in public 
importance, and in that strange conquering quality which is 
sometimes called genius. But the issue between us lay outside 
the sphere within which the last word is with individual learning, 
ability, and genius. Temperamentally and confessedly Gore was 
an institutionalist, a Catholic to the finger-tips. I was an indivi- 
dualist, in temper and habit a Protestant. In Gore’s view of 
Christianity, the form of Church polity, Episcopacy, had essential 
importance; in mine, no form of ecclesiastical polity could ever 
be more than a non-essential, varying from age to age, always 
the creature of time and place. He was ever appealing to ‘prin- 
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ciple’, I to history. Obviously, on the specific issue of Church 
and State, our difference could not but be profound. 

In Oxford and in Westminster I had often discussed with Gore 
the question of Disestablishment. He seemed to belittle the 
national status of the Church, which I perhaps idealized. We 
agreed that Disestablishment could not long be averted, though 
we differed as to the reason why its advent was assured. I do not 
think that I describe his position unfairly when I say that he 
desired Disestablishment in the interest of what he conceived to 
be the Catholic Church, and wished to employ the interval before 
the blow fell in making sure that the reconstruction of the dis- 
established Church should be carried out on Catholic principles. 
I desired to utilize the interval by so unifying the national 
Christianity that the Church of England after Disestablishment 
should be still firmly based on the principles of the Reformation, 
and therefore the better qualified to become the corporate expres- 
sion of the nation’s Christianity. ‘Not disestablishment, but more 
establishment,’ I used to say, meaning that I would have the 
Established Church administered in a large and liberal spirit with 
the definite object of widening its fellowship to include the 
orthodox Nonconformists, and thus making it more truly in fact 
what it was in theory, the corporate expression of the nation’s 
Christianity. Gore saw that the disciplinary impotence of the 
Established Church had facilitated the process of de-protestant- 
izing the teaching and worship of the parish churches, and he was 
willing to acquiesce in many anomalies and restrictions so long 
as, on the balance, that process was assisted. As a bishop he was 
confronted in his own diocese by chaotic individualism, ceremonial 
and doctrinal. Both his autocratic temper and his dogmatic 
severity were offended, and his disgust with the episcopalimpotence, 
which the Establishment involved, was deepened. The Kikuyu 
controversy, which had brought together both the doctrinal and 
the ceremonial issues, seemed to give a decisive direction to Gore’s 
anti-establishment feeling. He threw himself into the ‘Life and 
Liberty’ agitation for ‘autonomy’, and made no secret of his view 
that, failing autonomy within the Establishment, he would 
actively advocate Disestablishment. 

To organize the Church of England on ‘Catholic’ lines before the 
crisis of Disestablishment in order to make sure that after the crisis 
that organization, being actually in possession, would be main- 
tained—such appeared to me Gore’s programme, unconfessed and 
largely unsuspected, but implicit in the ‘ Lifeand Liberty’ agitation. 
I resolved to oppose that agitation as untimely and unsound. 
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I may, of course, have been mistaken, but one thing was 
certain. Whatever may have been the arriére pensée of the 
leaders, most of their followers had an honest belief, or at least a 
delusively strong desire, that the autonomy for which they 
clamoured would ultimately be found compatible with the 
national establishment of the Church, and they were greatly 
heartened by the recent (though properly irrelevant) precedent 
in Scotland where the united Presbyterian Churches were sup- 
posed to have secured both spiritual liberty and State recognition. 
The latent discord within the autonomist camp was disclosed 
when, two years later, the agitation had so far succeeded, that its 
proposals had to be submitted to Parliament. Then the question 
of the franchise within the self-governing Church could not be 
avoided, and the contention between those who took with Gore 
their stand on Catholic ‘principle’ in requiring Confirmation’as 
the basis, and those who with the majority of the Representative 
Church Council were prepared to conciliate the ‘national’ feeling 
of Parliament by accepting Baptism, was so sharp, that Gore 
‘shook off the dust of his feet’, resigned his bishopric, and declined 
further concern with the Life and Liberty movement. In 1917 
the narrower and more logical view still held the field, and I saw 
clearly that it involved Disestablishment. 

To my mind, then, two things were apparent—the success of 
the autonomist agitation would hasten, if not even precipitate, 
Disestablishment, and, if Disestablishment were to befall the 
Church after it had already been organized on ‘Catholic’ lines, the 
historic character and influence of the Church of England as a 
Reformed Church would have been destroyed. Moreover, I was 
shocked by the hustling tactics of the agitators. When, therefore, 
there appeared in The Times (June 20th, 1917) a letter setting 
forth the aims and methods of the ‘Life and Liberty’ Movement, 
and subscribed by nine of its leaders, I replied with a vigorous 
protest on June 26th: 


Is this the way in which the National Church should be handled? (I 
asked.) Is the Nation thus to be shut out from concern with the oldest 
and greatest of its historic institutions? Is the religious settlement, 
which was slowly hammered into shape in the course of 130 years 
(1529-1662), and which has stood the test of more than two and a half 
centuries since it reached completed form, to be hustled out of existence 
in a few months, during the desperate distractions of a great war, by a 
handful of enthusiasts who really have little title beyond their enthusi- 
asm to put hand to the task? It is unfair to the Church of England: it 
is outrageously unjust to the English people. 
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If it be the case that the nation desires to reconsider the ecclesiastical 
settlement, which has served it so long, but is now so violently decried, 
then, I beg to submit, the constitutional procedure should be followed. 
After the War a Royal Commission should be appointed to review the 
relations of Church and State, to examine the present application and 
distribution of the ancient religious endowments, to ascertain the 
wishes and grievances of the parishioners, and to formulate recommen- 
dations which could be considered with the deliberation due to the 
importance of the national and ecclesiastical interests at stake. But 
until the war is over, and we can address ourselves to the work without 
that fearful distraction, it is worse than frivolous to start movements 
of the kind indicated in the letter to which I have referred. 


But such protests were now too late. The ‘Life and Liberty’ 
zealots had burned their boats, and were confident of success. My 
own feelings are disclosed in a letter which I wrote later in this 
year to the Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne) who shared my fears 
and resentments: 


I think the mischief has gone too far for remedy, and that the Church 
of England now can only be made respectable by disruption. The root 
objection to the ‘autonomy’ designed in the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee is, that it will not merely precipitate Disestablishment 
(which, indeed, is its proper presupposition) but also leave the ‘plant’ 
of the disestablished Church securely in the hands of the sacerdotalist 
party. This must be the result, and I believe was the design, of the 
policy of ‘hustle’ to which the Authors of the Report are committed. 

I think the discussions and decision of the Representative Church 
Council fin November 1917] were a rebuke to that policy, and called a 
halt. The large free Committee appointed by the Archbishops to con- 
sider the whole subject was far indeed from what Lord Parmoor asked 
for, and in point of fact, I voted for it. 


It was at the meeting of the Representative Church Council, to 
which my letter makes reference, that I became aware that my 
appointment to a bishopric was being talked about as almost a 
certainty. One Bishop asked me whether I was Bishop of Here- 
ford; another assured me that such was the general belief in Wales 
and Birmingham. On November 29th I called on the Archbishop 
at Lambeth, and found him on the point of leaving for Canter- 
bury. My Journal proceeds: 


His Grace was most cordial; thanked me warmly for what he 
called my public-spirited and helpful behaviour at the Council; 
praised my speech, and generally was almost gushing! He 
referred cryptically to the time, ‘which will not be far distant, 
when I should have to view these questions from within, and be 
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wearing other sleeves’. Is this mere hedging to make sure that 
if I do go to a bishopric, I shall mentally credit his Grace with 
the authorship of my preferment? Or does he know that some- 
thing is really probable? Sir Lewis Dibdin met me in the Club 
and said, ‘If I held your view, I should regard the proceedings 
in the Council as a considerable triumph’. Lord Parmoor came 
to me, and spake in a friendly way. I thought he did not look 
very triumphant. 


I spent the next few days at Canterbury, staying with my 
dear and delightful friends, the Spooners. There I had more talk 
with the Archbishop: 


I took his Grace for a walk, and we had much interesting 
conversation. I told him how annoyed I had been by the news- 
paper references to my going to Hereford. ‘I hope’, he said, 
“when you become a bishop, you will go to a much more impor- 
tant bishopric than Hereford. That is a poor little country 
place.’ Now what can I make of that except that the Archbishop 
is opposed to my going to Hereford, and has probably advised 
the Prime Minister accordingly? 


The newspapers in Scotland and Northern England had para- 
graphs announcing my departure from the Durham Deanery as 
imminent, and I began to receive inquiries and laments from my 
neighbours, who were greatly distressed and perturbed. 

When, therefore, in December, I received from the Prime 
Minister the proposal that I should accept nomination to the 
Bishopric of Hereford, the proposal did not surprise me, and my 
reply had been already determined. It was, I thought, clearly my 
duty, in the interest of the cause for which I had contended, to 
accept a Bishopric, provided that I could afford to do so, and that 
I could reasonably believe that my strength was equal to the work. 
I would not accept any position which I could not afford to hold, 
nor any for which my physical strength was inadequate. Subject 
to these limiting conditions, I would become a Bishop if the oppor- 
tunity should present itself. I knew but too well that Episcopal 
Office would immerse me in abundant odium and perplexity. 

Here, perhaps, it is not unfitting that I should interpose a con- 
fession. I have always been perilously, perhaps indefensibly, 
reckless as to the consequences of my public utterances and letters. 
I did not remember sufficiently that the majority of my contem- 
poraries had, and could have, no other knowledge about me than 
these provided. In this year, 1917, I garnered a rich harvest of 
superfluous resentments. Thus I alienated many who were not 
indisposed to draw to my side on larger issues than those which 
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gave me offence. Feminists, Sabbatarians, Total Abstainers, 
Fundamentalists, Spiritualists, ‘Corybantic Christians’ of many 
descriptions, ‘Ritualists’ of varying degrees of absurdity, Faith- 
healers, the fire-eaters who clamoured for ‘ Reprisals’ against the 
Germans, and the inexorable patriots who refused to distinguish 
between genuinely conscientious Pacifists, and mere shirkers—all 
these had reason for regarding me with disfavour, and naturally 
were not unwilling to see me immersed in adversity. 

As I reflect on the explosion of hostility against myself with 
which the year ended, I must needs acknowledge that for some 
of the separate streamlets which swelled the flood of denunciation, 
I cannot rightly decline a measure of personal responsibility. 
“There are only two things that I am afraid of in the world,’ I 
said shamelessly to a friend who was criticizing what he described 
as my gratuitous provocativeness. ‘And what are these?’ he asked. 
“Influenza and Fanaticism,’ was my reply. This attitude was more 
valorous than either reasonable or prudent. For influenza and 
fanaticism are not the only enemies to be reckoned with. 

Of course those who knew me well could understand my mean- 
ing, and they condoned the extravagance of the language by the 
quality of the thought which it expressed, but others can hardly 
be blamed if a natural dislike of the words so coloured their 
estimate of the speaker that they absolved themselves from the 
effort to understand his meaning. 

Yet, while all this seems to me true, it is not the whole truth. 
In the deliberately organized agitation against my ‘elevation to 
the episcopal bench’ the most potent constituents were less 
respectable than legitimate dislike, or honest misunderstanding, or 
genuine zeal for truth. I certainly am not alone in thinking that, in 
the discreditable outburst of bigotry which was occasioned by my 
acceptance of a bishopric, the main discredit was not mine. And 
I had compensation in the generous loyalty of my friends, and, 
after some years, in the magnanimously expressed regrets of the 
only opponents whose opposition had surprised and distressed me. 

Amongst so much that makes the task of autobiography melan- 
choly and humiliating, there is something to set against the sad- 
ness and the shame. I reflect with abiding satisfaction that in all 
the successive changes of my life, my retirement has always been 
regretted. Close personal association in life and work has ever 
in my experience provided the soil in which confidence and 
affection could grow, and these sentiments, so generously ex- 
pressed towards me, have been reciprocated in full measure by 
myself. 
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fl Pies storm of controversy which followed my nomination to 
the Bishopric of Hereford has been described from every 
point of view except that of the person immediately concerned. 
I have, therefore, thought well to include in my autobiography so 
much of my private Journal as tells the story, and records my own 
feelings and reflections during its progress. I have quoted without 
omission (save for a few irrelevant passages) what I wrote from 
day to day during a period of great mental and moral strain. 
I begin with the Prime Minister’s letter offering to nominate me 
to the King for appointment to the Bishopric of Hereford, and I 
end with some private reflections after my Consecration had been 
accomplished. 

As I review the episode, and realize how deeply and permanently 
it affected myself, whatever may have been its intrinsic impor- 
tance and more general consequences, I recall with gratitude the 
wonderful loyalty of my friends from first to last. All Souls stood 
staunchly by me, and from many sides I received expressions of 
sympathy and encouragement disclosing a range and depth of 
kindness which both touched and surprised me. I had not 
realized how great was the treasure which I had gathered in the 
course of the thirty stormy years which had elapsed since my 
Ordination. 

When, after my Consecration, it was basely suggested that in 
some sense and measure I had, in my letter to the Archbishop, 
receded from the position which I had maintained by voice and 
pen for so many years, there were not lacking those who were 
ready to expose the calumnious misrepresentation. 

Certainly, I had supposed that, since the accusations against me 
had been confessedly based on my published writings, they had 
been effectively met by my explicit reaffirmation of those writings 
appended to the Archbishop’s draft of the letter offered suddenly 
to me for signature on the eve of my Consecration. I assumed 
that every considering and educated person understood by an 
ex animo acceptance of the Creeds an acceptance which was 
deliberate and sincere, not an acceptance which was nakedly and 
unintelligently literal, since, in the case of the Creeds, such was 
obviously impossible. Even the most rigidly ‘orthodox’ clergy- 

1 This was the heading of a leading article in the Church Times. 
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men have to understand their ex animo acceptance of the Creeds 
as consistent with some latitude of interpretation. And the 
measure of this indispensable latitude will necessarily vary with the 
demands of the individual conscience and reason, with the know- 
ledge of the time, with the generally understood standards of sub- 
scription, and with the legal requirements of public office. 

My gravamen against my opponents was, not their disapproval 
of my opinions, nor their view (indefensible though it appeared 
to me) of what subscription of the Creeds does in the case of an 
English clergyman properly imply, but their attempt by insult 
and calumny to exclude me as a heretic from the Episcopate to 
which I had been duly appointed, while declining to prove their 
accusations by an appeal to the only authority legally entitled 
to adjudicate on such a matter, and competent to do so with 
justice to the accused. 

The scene when I did my Homage after my Consecration to the 
Bishopric of Hereford is fixed in my memory. The quaint little 
ceremony having been concluded, the King addressed me— Why 
is it, Bishop, that I have been receiving protests against your 
being a Bishop? What have you done?’ ‘Your Majesty,’ I 
replied, ‘will not expect me to answer accusations of which I 
know neither the precise character, nor the responsible authors. 
But I trust that Your Majesty has not been disturbed.’ ‘Oh no,’ 
said the King, ‘it can make no difference to me.’ ‘Very well, sir,’ 
I rejoined, ‘then Iam content. The only thing that could distress 
me about secret and anonymous allegations, would be the possi- 
bility that they had caused Your Majesty distress or anxiety.’ 

I do not think my zealous and unscrupulous antagonists realized, 
that one reason which made me keep silence under their injurious 
attacks was my reluctance to be, albeit involuntarily, a divisive 
factor in the nation at a desperate national crisis. Not timidity 
but patriotism determined my course. For the rest, I am content 
that my readers should form their own conclusions about a passage 
in my career which at the time caused me much suffering. 


December 6th, 1917. 
My dear Dean of Durham, 

The Bishopric of Hereford is vacant and I should be glad if I may 
submit your name to His Majesty the King, for appointment as Dr. 
Percival’s successor. 

It is not quite the diocese I should have chosen for you, if there 
had been any choice, as I should prefer to see you grappling with the 
needs of some large and industrial population. Such a vacancy, of a 
more responsible character, may arise in due course; if so, I trust you 
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will have proved your powers of governance and guidance in such a 
way that I may have the privilege of suggesting your translation. In 
the meantime, if you consent, the Diocese of Hereford will give you 
an insight into the quiet needs of a rural population, and will enable 
you to bring your mind to bear on the many problems which confront 
the Episcopate at this time. 

I should be obliged by your replying as soon as possible and with 
all good wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
D. LLoyD GEORGE. 


December goth, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Lloyd George, 

I have to acknowledge your letter of the 6th December, conveying 
the proposal that you should submit my name to H.M. the King, 
for appointment as Dr. Percival’s successor to the See of Hereford. 

It has for some while been apparent to me that if a place on the 
Episcopal Bench were offered to me, I could not rightly refuse it in 
view of the difficult and embarrassing circumstances in which the 
Church of England now stands; and, therefore, though my five years’ 
residence in Durham has: been happy and not inactive, and though 
my retirement from my present position will cause me very real pain 
and regret, I hold it plain that I ought to consent to the proposal 
which you have been good enough to make to me. I am willing that 
you should submit my name to H.M. the King, for appointment to 
the Bishopric of Hereford, and, if His Majesty be graciously pleased 
to approve your nomination, I shall be ready to accept the appoint- 
ment, and to do what I can to justify it. I should like to add that I 
appreciate the kindness of the terms in which your letter is expressed, 
and thank you sincerely for the confidence and goodwill, which it 
must needs imply. 

I am, dear Mr. Lloyd George, 
Yours very faithfully, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


2nd Sunday in Advent, December gth, 1917. 


The Prime Minister’s letter kept me awake most of the night. 
To leave this house is an unattractive necessity: to do so in 
midwinter under war conditions is truly an odious prospect. 
Then I am attached to many individuals here, and ‘cutting the 
painter’ wounds my heart. These, however, are petty con- 
siderations. The really serious thing is the perilous leap in the 
dark to which I am committed by becoming a Bishop. Am I 
equal to the task on any tolerable interpretation of the office? 
I attended Mattins and afterwards celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion. The Bishop of Jarrow preached on Food Economy 
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from the text, ‘Lord, evermore give us this Bread.’ At Evensong 
Headlam preached on ‘ He that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved’. There was a larger congregation than I have yet seen 
on a Sunday afternoon. The suspicion crossed my mind that 
the townsfolk were divining the possibility of Headlam’s coming 
here as my successor, and were offering incense to the new 
divinity! Colonel Warre and his wife came to tea. He was in 
the retreat from Mons, and is now in charge of a lot of recruits 
from Middlesbrough. He says that there are very painful 
collapses, mental and moral, in the young officers who have 
come through the fearful strain of the war. After dinner 
I had Harold! into my study and had some talk with him. 
He isa strange, silent man, to whom war is hateful and repulsive. 
What exactly is to become of him after the War, I cannot 
see. 


Monday, December roth. 

Gee came in to tell me that he had received the offer of the 
Deanery of Gloucester. He is evidently very pleased to get pre- 
ferment. It is curious that quite’a Durham ‘corner’ will have 
been formed in the West of England. The Bishops of Lichfield, 
Bristol, and Hereford, and the Deans of Worcester and Gloucester 
will all be old Dunelmians (including in the term men who have 
held office in the Palatine Bishopric). 

The evening paper brought the good news that Jerusalem has 
surrendered to General Allenby. The event will have consider- 
able effect. With Mecca in successful revolt, and both Bagdad 
and Jerusalem in British hands, the Turks can hardly avoid the 
sense of defeat. 

Against this must be set the disaster at Halifax [Nova Scotia], 
of which the full gravity is disclosed by the late telegrams. It 
is reported that about 2,000 have been killed, and 3,000 wounded 
while the town itself is half-destroyed. A revolution is announced 
in Portugal, and a republic in Finland. The Russian Bolsheviks 
are about to repudiate the Russian national debt, and have 
coerced the Roumanians into entering with them into an armis- 
tice with Germany. Japanese troops have landed in Vladivos- 
tok to maintain order. The vast Russian Empire is breaking 
up quickly into its constituent factors; and the peace of 
Asia is threatened by the events compelled by the conflict in 
Europe. 


Tuesday, December r1th, 1917. 

I started the day by filling up the new sugar cards for the 
household. Then I attended the meeting of the Economic Com- 
mittee in the dining-room. Colonel Blackett attended and made 


1 My nephew 
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much illuminating comment on our draft report. He brought 
with him the pay sheet from his colliery, and showed us that 
every conceivable circumstance of the miner’s work was taken 
into consideration in the process of determining the wage which 
he should receive. I had not supposed that so carefully calcu- 
lated and equitable a system had been established in this 
country. There can be no doubt that an irrational and almost 
irremovable suspicion in the minds of the men is the real source 
of our economic conflicts. The actual grievances could be re- 
moved with patience and goodwill. Hadow and Blackett stayed 
to lunch. Both of them, in different ways, expressed regret at 
my impending departure. The Bishop of Jarrow is very em- 
phatic in his personal regret, but thought I could do no other- 
wise than go. I attended evensong in the Cathedral, and then 
was motored by Mr. Robson to Blaydon on the Tyne, where I 
gave away certificates, and made a speech on education, at the 
secondary school. The building in which the function took 
place was low-pitched and crowded to excess. I think the people 
were pleased at my coming to them. We returned to Durham 
by motor, and I was back in the Deanery by 10 p.m. The Times 
has an announcement that the Bishopric of Hereford has been 
offered to the Dean of Durham. 


Wednesday, December 12th. 


I had so heavy a cold that work was difficult. However, I suc- 
ceeded in writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the sub- 
ject of the choice of my successor here. My confidence in the 
suitableness of Headlam has been shaken by evident repug- 
nance to the notion of his becoming the new Dean. Yet the 
theological faculty of King’s College have unanimously asked 
Headlam to return to his former position as their Dean, and, 
if I may judge from Newsom, Watson, Beeching, and Knowling, 
who all worked under him in London, his colleagues became 
attached to him. So I did put in a word for him in my letter 
to the Archbishop. 

I journeyed to Tynemouth, and, in the Methodist Chapel hard 
by the Town Hall, I addressed a meeting on ‘Housing’. The 
roads were so dark that I could never have found my way to 
the place of meeting had not a munition maiden, whose name 
she told me was Jessie Green, given me her arm and steered me. 
She works from 7.30 to 5 p.m., with 14 hours off for meals, 
and earns £1 weekly. The Mayor of Tynemouth had brought 
together some folk to meet me, among whom was Warschauer 
whom I recall as prominent in the now defunct ‘New Theology’ 
movement. The minister of the chapel told me that he was an 
Ilford boy, and had taken from my preaching in Ilford his first 
serious impressions of religion. 
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To the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
December 12th, 1917. 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 

Last Saturday I received from the P. M. the proposal that he should 
submit my name to the King for appointment to the Bishopric of 
Hereford; and in consenting thereto I used these words which will 
serve to express to you my motive: 


It has for some time been apparent to me that, if a place on the 
Episcopal Bench were offered to me, I could not rightly refuse it 
in view of the difficult and embarrassing circumstances in which 
the Church of England now stands; and, therefore, though my five 
years’ residence in Durham has been happy and not inactive, and 
though my retirement from my present position will cause me very 
real pain and regret, I hold it plain that I ought to consent to the 
proposal which you have been good enough to make to me. 


I supposed that this correspondence was severely private, but it 
would appear that somebody in Downing Street communicates with 
the Press. Since The Times has an announcement on its front page, 
and the matter seems to be common property, I make no scruple in 
writing to your Grace, and telling you where I stand. 

This will give me an opportunity of saying a few things about this 
deanery, which I should like to say, and which possibly it might be 
worth saying. 

There are aspects of my present position which are not altogether 
easy to correlate. On the one hand, the Dean of Durham is the most 
prominent ecclesiastic next to the Bishop, and his connexion with 
the University in the past has given him a less professionally clerical 
character than is usual. Perhaps the weakness of the present Bishop 
emphasizes the normal prominence of the Dean. It is the fact that 
a great door of influence on the general life of this part of England 
is open to any Dean of Durham who can win the confidence and 
touch the imagination of the people. 

On the other hand, the Dean ought to be able to guide and develop 
this great foundation. The Grammar School is of primary impor- 
tance, and it would be the better for having in the Head of its 
Governing Body a man who had personal knowledge of the working 
of a great public school, and was himself a good scholar. In no 
respects have I been less really efficient than in these. As it happens, 
I did the school a great service by insisting on, and carrying through, 
the building of the new house, but now my inefficiency is growingly 
apparent to myself. I should like to see in my successor a man who 
would be zealous for the school, and able to serve it. Durham ought 
to be the Uppingham of the North. Perhaps even more important 
is the new Dean’s competence to organize here a great centre of 
clerical training. Now that the degrees are open to Nonconformists, 
there is a good prospect of many candidates for their ministries 
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coming to Durham. In any re-arrangement of capitular revenues, the 
endowments of Durham ought to go towards the establishment of a 
great theological school. If the Dean and two more canonries were 
tied to professorships, we should have in Durham an educational 
equipment not inferior to Christ Church, Oxford. The patronage of 
the professorships should be transferred to the Crown, in order to 
secure popular confidence. We might compensate the Bishop by 
bringing both Archdeacons into the Chapter. These, he would, of 
course, continue to nominate. This is a far cry, but near at hand is 
the reconstruction of the University of Durham after the War; and 
in this process a competent Dean might be the dominant factor. 

It is then, I would desire to press upon your Grace, really impor- 
tant that, in the selection of my successor, these considerations should 
have weight. It would be very unfortunate, indeed, if a man came 
here who could neither win the attention of the people, nor guide the 
development of the institution. If a choice between the two sets of 
qualities must be made, then, in my judgment, the last is more 
really important than the first. I do not know whether it would be 
seemly or serviceable to mention names, and I will not do more than 
venture a few comments on one man who will certainly come into 
the minds of many people as a possible Dean of Durham. Dr. 
Headlam does seem to me to have many of the requisite qualities. 
He would probably be eager to make Durham a centre of clerical 
training; and he would bring to the attempt a very considerable 
experience. I incline to think that his brusqueness (not to use a 
harsher word) would probably be mitigated by his tenure of the 
office; and . . . personally, I cannot think of any one whom I would 
rather see appointed as my successor. 

Now, having liberated my soul, I must ask forgiveness for inflicting 
so much on your Grace. Nor would I have done so, but your kindness 
encourages me to think that you will not resent the liberty I have 
taken. For myself, lam really very unhappy at leaving Durham, and, 
though I cannot doubt that I ought to go to Hereford, I shrink from 
the Episcopate with a kind of terror. Perhaps, at the last moment, 
His Majesty may object, or something will ‘turn up’ to save me from 
myself! 

I am, my dear Lord Archbishop, 
Yours sincerely and dutifully, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


My ‘post’ consisted almost entirely of congratulatory letters 
inspired by the little paragraph in yesterday’s Times. Among 
these I was glad to receive those from the Master of the Temple, 
Canon Charles, Fawkes, Knight (Kirshbaum), Lord Reay, 
T. A. Lacey, Dunbar-Buller, Gow. 

The Mayor of Tynemouth expressed his regret at my depar- 
ture in very kind words, which seemed to have the ring of 
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sincerity. ‘You must come back again’ he said. Blackett said 
the same yesterday, intimating his desire to poison our present 
saintly Bishop in order to hasten the day!! Well, it is pleasant to 
be assured that my neighbours have a kindly feeling towards me. 
Five years ought to give them materials for forming a judgment. 


Thursday, December 13th, 1917. 

My cold is worse than ever. Beyond going to Evensong, I 
kept the house. The papers contain the formal announcement 
of my appointment as Bishop of Hereford. Letters, telegrams, 
and notes came in at intervals during the day. If I may believe 
my colleagues, they will regret my departure. The Precentor 
and Dennett sent me letters expressed with affectionate ardour, 
and the latter assures me that ‘the boys are all very grieved at 
my approaching departure’. Knowling writes pleasantly: ‘We 
all have to thank you, and especially your colleagues have to 
thank you, for five years of generous rule and friendship.’ Bay- 
ley writes: ‘I should like to express my thanks to you for all 
your help and kindness—you can hardly realize what an assis- 
tance it is to a Chapter official to have a Dean who is a real 
head of the community, to whom one can always turn for 
direction and advice.’ 

Greenwell (aetatis 98) writes thus: 


Dear Mr. Dean, 

Pray allow me to express my best wishes on your appointment to 
the Bishopric of Hereford. Your leaving the Cathedral will be a great 
loss to myself and many others. It is something, however, to know 
that in a larger sphere of influence you will be able to carry on more 
efficiently the good work with which you have been so long associated. 

Yours very faithfully, 
W. GREENWELL. 


My physical distress grew upon me as the day wore on. I went 
to Evensong and enjoyed the anthem (Spohr) beautifully sung 
by Kay. Ella went out to an entertainment at S. Hild’s, and 
I languished miserably by my study fire. 


Friday, December 14th, 1917. 

I kept in bed all day, and was in an ill case. Dr. Stuart came, 
and prescribed remedies. Considerable numbers of congratula- 
tory letters came in, but I was too indisposed to look at them. 


Saturday, December 15th, 1917. 
I was better, but continued in bed, where, Peer I wrote 
a few of the more indispensable letters. A body of clergy in 
Oxford has passed a resolution of protest against my appoint- 
ment, and called upon the Dean and Chapter of Hereford to 
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refuse election! This, I suppose, is the first beginning of the 
opposition, which may be formidable. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury evidently expects opposition. The Church Times con- 
tains a furious leader headed ‘Unhappy Hereford’, and the 
Hereford Times heavily denounces the appointment! Colonel 
and Mrs. Grimshaw came to tea. I had a conversation with him 
in my study on religion. After he had departed, I revised the 
proof of my Edinburgh article. The Mayor came to see me, and 
Mr. Meade Falkner. Both in their different ways expressed 
their regret at my departure, and their hope that I would return 
in another capacity! 


Third Sunday in Advent, December 16th, 1917. 


O God, Whose righteous Will is the only rightful Law of my 
life, grant that in this crisis of my career I may not mistake the 
lines of Thy guiding, and set myself unwittingly against Thy 
holy purpose. Give me power to overcome resentment against 
injustice, and to ‘seek peace and ensue it’. Be with me in the 
difficult days that lie before me, and protect me from my own 
folly and sin. ‘Show Thou me the way that I should walk in, 
for I lift up my soul unto Thee.’ 


The weather was so harsh and inclement that I did not ven- 
ture out of the house, but spent the day in writing letters and 
reading. Colonel and Mrs. Darwin came to my room, and stayed 
on talking for some time. 


Monday, December 17th, 1917. 


This day also was wasted indoors. More letters, all kind save 
for a post card, the number exceeds 300. I attended Evensong, 
and then wrote a number of letters. In view of the opposition 
that is developing against me, I thought it judicious to write 
civilly to those more important persons, especially Bishops, 
who have congratulated me. In the Morning Post Lord W—— 
has a very rudely-expressed letter. 


Tuesday, December 18th, 1917. 


There was a heavy snowfall during the night, and the frost 
was bitter. At first we meditated abandoning our purpose, but 
on telephoning to the station, and learning that the railway was 
open, we persevered, and travelled to town with no more incon- 
venience than being a little late. We were warmly welcomed at 
the Deanery, S. Paul’s, by Ralph and Kitty with their whole 
squad of children. Hardly had we settled down before an air 
raid warning sent us all to the cellar. Here we continued most 
of two hours, and then returned to the upper regions. I was 
very tired, and went to bed about 10 p.m. | 
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Wednesday, December 19th, 1917. 


I walked to Lambeth by way of the Embankment. So bitter 
was the cold that, though I walked fast, I could not get warm, 
and arrived at the Palace still half-frozen. A dense fog grew 
upon the city as I advanced, so that it was not possible to see 
across the street. I found the Archbishop at breakfast and was 
shown in to him, where he was taking his meal with Mrs. David- 
son, Miss Mills, Sir Lewis Dibdin, and Mr. Bell, the chaplain. 
Afterwards I had an interview with him. He seemed depressed 
and morose. I think he anticipates considerable trouble over 
my appointment. He told me that he was receiving numerous 
letters calling upon him to see the King, and insist upon this 
scandalous nomination being cancelled, and that he should 
refuse to consecrate! However, I arranged with him that the 
consecration should take place in Westminster Abbey on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, and that Ralph should be the preacher. He told me 
that the Deanery would be zfso facto vacated by my consecra- 
tion; and bade me attend the next meeting of Bishops on 
January 31st and February 1st. I came away from the Palace 
with an uncomfortable suspicion that the Archbishop would 
like to throw me over, if he decently could! ... I suspect that 
the Archbishop’s amour propre has been wounded by his own 
arrangements having been more or less set aside. He mentioned 
that Hereford had been suggested to two other persons, and I 
told him that both these persons—the Bishops of Bristol and 
Southwark—had told me the fact, and sounded me with respect 
to accepting the vacant see. I could not afford Bristol, and I 
could not sustain the labour of Southwark. This somewhat 
impressed his Grace, and we parted civilly, but with less than 
our usual cordiality. From Lambeth I walked to Westminster, 
where I called on Lee, and saw Mr. Dashwood, his partner. To 
Lee I gave written authority to act for me in getting the docu- 
ments from the Crown. Then I returned to the S. Paul’s 
Deanery. Ella and I proceeded to Hereford, where we were 
courteously received by the Dean (Dr. Leigh) and (his daughter) 
Lady Butler. 


Thursday, December 20th, 1917. 

I attended Mattins in the Cathedral, and afterwards looked 
at some of the leading features of the church. It is certainly far 
richer in historical monuments than Durham, although itself an 
altogether meaner fabric. Then Ella and I went to the Palace, 
which is an inconvenient building, at once pretentious in appear- 
ance, and very pinched in accommodation. The Deanery at 
Durham is far more noble and dignified. The garden, however, 
is pleasant and adequate. Canon Bannister and his wife came 
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to lunch. He told me that the congé d’élive would come before 
the greater chapter, and obviously feared the result! Mr. Wynne 
Willson, the Rural Dean of Hereford, called and had some speech 
with me. He said the opposition was really gathered up in a 
few men, of whom the ringleader was Mr. Hermitage Day, said 
to be the Editor of the Church Times, who had within the last 
few years established himself at Hereford. He has a valuable 
lieutenant in the Editor of the leading local newspaper, the 
Hereford Times, who is the Chairman of the local branch of the 
E.C.U. These people are getting up a public meeting of protest 
in the Town Hall on January 2nd. Archdeacon Lilley called 
later, and confirms all this. He says that one of the agitators 
admitted to him that he himself had no liking for the business, 
but that the central authority of the E.C.U. insisted that it 
should go on. Lilley also was evidently perturbed, and by no 
means easy in his mind as to the probable course of events. 
Mr. Bateman, the late Bishop’s butler, came to see me. He has 
served at the Palace since the time of Bishop Atlay, and is 
reported to be ‘indispensable’. I told him, that, if I did come 
here as Bishop, I would continue him in his butlership at the 
same payment ({96 per annum). Also I said as much to Mr. 
Norcock, who has acted as chaplain to the late Bishop, receiving 
£120 per annum, and residing in the Palace. I felt an impostor 
in making these arrangements, for my future seems nowise as 
obvious as it did. Given a determination on the part of the 
organized fanatics to force a crisis, I cannot feel sure that they 
may not find means of so delaying my consecration as to create 
an extremely embarrassing situation. My letters included 
congratulations from the Archbishop of York (Dr. Lang) and the 
Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Woods). The first was embarrassed 
and lukewarm, evidently scenting trouble ahead. The last 
was cordial but cautious. I get the impression that their lord- 
ships are waiting to catch the direction of the wind, and that 
they would find little difficulty in lining up against me. A clergy- 
man from one of the parishes came round with a company of 
female choristers, carrying chinese lanterns and singing carols. 
They were making collections for S. Dunstan’s Hospital for 
blind soldiers. I gave them a pound and some civil words. A 
little parson named Butterfield was introduced to me as a 
diocesan missioner, and said to be a good worker at his job. This 
has been a strange day filled with varying emotions, mostly 
melancholy. 


Friday, December 21st, 1917. 

I attended Mattins in the Cathedral, and said good-bye to 
Archdeacon Lilley and Canon Bannister in the Vestry after- 
wards. The Dean gave me a little booklet on the Cathedral 
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when we parted. We travelled to Durham by way of Man- 
chester, and arrived about 11.30 p.m. Beyond a wait of nearly 
two hours at Manchester, and half an hour at York, it would be 
affectation to say that our journey was excessively uncomfort- 
able. A considerable pile of letters was awaiting my return. 
Save for one anonymous letter, these were all expressed in the 
kindest manner. The Bishops of Newcastle and Ripon, the first 
especially, emphasize their pleasure at my coming on to the 
Bench. It may be that the time will come when the writers of 
these kind letters will desire to forget that they ever wrote to 
me thus. For it is sufficiently evident that the E.C.U. is putting 
forward its whole strength, and that it will be greatly assisted 
by two circumstances. On the one hand, the deep and general 
unpopularity of Bishop Percival’s régime in Hereford predis- 
poses the people there to tolerate, and even welcome, an inter- 
ference from outside which they might otherwise have resented. 
On the other hand, the recent agitation for ‘Life and Liberty’ 
has alienated from my side most of the younger men who would 
have been my natural supporters. Add the extraordinary 
feebleness of the Hereford Chapter, and (for the purpose of this 
“election ’) its unwieldy size. 


Saturday, December 22nd, 1917. 

I presided at the meeting of the Chapter, and afterwards 
wrote to Canon Fowler, accepting his offer of £150 to found a 
prize for the Choirboys. and to the Minister of Munitions, asking 
that materials might be purchased for patching up the heating 
apparatus of the Cathedral, which has finally broken down. 

Then I wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, giving him an 
account of the situation in Hereford. I stated my own position 
thus: 


That the E.C.U. is a powerful organization is unfortunately true, 
but we have hardly yet reached the point when the King’s nomina- 
tions must be approved by that body before they can count on being 
effective. For myself, I have to say this. As I was led by long and 
anxious thought to the conclusion that it was my plain duty to accept 
a place on the Episcopal Bench if it were offered me, so I am not 
likely to be deflected from my course by clamour. Nor will I yield 
one inch to a Society with the principles and methods of the E.C.U. 
It grieves me deeply that you should have worry on my account, 
but in this matter I am absolutely guiltless. 


The Church Times has another violent attack headed ‘The 
Hereford Scandal’, and its columns overflow with vituperative 
letters. The Guardian comes down on the same side, though 
with more decency of expression. Lord Halifax’s letter to The 
Times (December 20th) is answered in the issue of to-day by 
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three letters from the Bishop of Jarrow, Beeching, and Sanday. 
Frank [Pember] with his wife and daughter arrived and also 
Linetta, to stay for Christmas. 


Fourth Sunday in Advent, December 237d, 1917. 

I did not leave the house all day, my cold being heavy upon 
me. So I went through the growing mass of letters, and selected 
those which call most evidently for an immediate answer. I find 
that thirty bishops, of whom nineteen are diocesan, have writ- 
ten to me in terms of ‘congratulation’. Their letters vary in 
warmth of tone, but all must at least imply that the writers 
think me not grossly unfit for the office. 


Monday, Christmas Eve, December 24th, 1917. 

This day was a replica of the preceding. More letters, still 
friendly. The Mayor of Hereford writes very properly repudiat- 
ing the agitation in the city, and announcing that he and his 
municipal brethren had refused the use of the Town Hall to the 
agitators. 

Mr. Wilson, the artist who is designing and executing the pro- 
cessional cross for Lady Londonderry, arrived with it, and I 
kept him to dinner. Lady L. and her sister, Lady Helmsley, 
came to dinner, and were very pleasant. After dinner divers 
from the College came in, and we had some music. 


Christmas Day, 1917. 

A mild day, but growing steadily colder as it advanced. I 
celebrated at 8 a.m. There was a fair muster of communicants, 
including Frank and Ker. I did not preach at the Choral 
Eucharist, partly because of my cold, and partly because it 
seemed to me inexpedient to say anything publicly just yet. 
The Bishop of Jarrow preached in my stead, prefacing his ser- 
mon by a few sentences about the processional cross which he 
formally accepted in my name and in that of the Chapter. Lady 
Londonderry and her sister were present. I had some speech 
with them after the service. May carried the cross at both ser- 
vices, and did so very well (these young parsons take to cere- 
monial as ducklings to the water). Among my letters was a 
very kindly expressed one from Bishop Browne, lately Bishop 
of Bristol, and several from Herefordshire clergy and laity 
begging me to attach no importance to the agitation stirred up 
by the E.C.U. Lacey, lately Editor of the Church Times, writes 
to me a long and rather flatterously expressed letter, the gist of 
which is to beg me to withdraw my acceptance of the bishopric! 
But this is surely an impossible course. It would crown the fac- 
tious activity of the E.C.U. with a resounding triumph, estab- 
lish it firmly in its insolent pretension to be the mouthpiece of 
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the Church of England, and destroy for ever my personal reputa- 
tion for courage and consistency. I cannot see how any self- 
respecting man in my position could, do anything else but go 
steadily forward, and ‘face the music’. And that precisely is my 
determined course. 


Wednesday, December 26th, 1917. 

I received from Archdeacon Winnington Ingram a letter ex- 
pressed in a reasonable and friendly spirit. To this I replied as 
follows: 


My dear Archdeacon, 

I am much obliged to you for your letter, of which I appreciate 
fully both the kindness and the propriety. 

You will readily understand that it is impossible for me to make 
any kind of new statement on questions of Christian doctrine in 
deference to an agitation conceived in the spirit and carried on by 
the methods of the English Church Union; but my record is public 
property, and I am glad to assist any one to read it rightly. 

The chill from which I have been suffering still hangs about me, 
and it was thought inadvisable for me to preach yesterday. Being 
confined to the house, I employed myself in tracing the references 
which, presumably, were in the minds of the writer of the article in 
the Hereford Times to which you refer. I am confident that you, and 
every fair-minded man, will think that the alleged quotation is very 
unfairly pieced together, and conveys a very misleading impression. 

In order that you may judge for yourself, I have just typed out the 
whole passage without alteration and enclose it for your perusal. 
I will only add that the whole plan of the volume, The Liberty of 
Prophesying, is to discuss the ‘just limits and temper’ of that Liberty 
‘considered with reference to the circumstances of the modern 
Church’. 

I have also taken leave to send you a little volume of my sermons 
which was published a year after I left Westminster five years ago, 
and which contains the discourse, ‘The Notes of My Ministry’, in 
which I endeavoured to explain the position I had taken up. I have 
re-read it now, and do not feel disposed to alter anything. 

With many thanks for your goodwill, 

I am, my dear Archdeacon, 
Yours very sincerely. 


PS.—I should like to add a sentence to emphasize my deep appre- 
ciation of the kindness and candour which find expression in your 
letter, and which are very welcome to me at this rather difficult 
juncture. 


The Choirboys came to the Deanery at 6 p.m., and sang carols 
in the drawing-room. Lady Londonderry and her sister were 
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present, Meade Falkner and his wife, and some others, including 
Ker and Frank. The presence of these two dear and true men 
gave me great pleasure. After dinner we sate in my study, and 
killed the time with a foolish card game until we went to bed. 
Frank and I croaked dolefully together over the prospect of a 
doubled income-tax, and the general gloom in which all the 
horizon of life, public and private, is now invested. 


Friday, December 26th, 1917. 

I was pleased at receiving a kind letter from Charles Robinson. 

The Church Times contains several letters stuffed with quota- 
tions from my books designed to demonstrate my heresy! They 
don’t really amount to much, though they have a more alarming 
appearance, thus isolated, than when read in their context. It is 
interesting to see how far these people will carry their opposition. 
For me the issue defines itself picturesquely in the formula the 
‘Throne’ or the ‘Gutter’! 


Saturday, December 29th, 1917. 

O Lord God, in Whose Hands are all the threads of my life 
and Who knowest the end as well as the beginning, look upon 
me with compassion, ahd strengthen me with Thy Holy Spirit 
at this time, that I may discern Thy purpose, and desire with 
all my heart to serve it. Cleanse me from all my pride, resent- 
ment, and self-seeking. Give me grace to perceive my duty and 
loyalty to fulfil it. Have mercy upon Thy people in the diocese 
of Hereford, and protect them from danger to faith and morals 
by reason of these conflicts. Overrule by Thy Sovereign Wis- 
dom even the rage of mine enemies, and bring good out of evil 
to the Glory of Thy Name and the advancement of Thy King- 
dom, through Jesus Christ Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


The Church Times announces that the public meeting of pro- 
test in Hereford will probably have to be abandoned as there is 
no available substitute for the Town Hall, of which the use has 
been refused by the Mayor and Corporation. It is sufficiently 
obvious that my opponents are taking a course which ought to 
lead up to a prosecution for heresy, and it is possible that the 
logic of their conduct will force them to prosecute; but so far 
they do not seem fully persuaded that they could substantiate 
a charge of heresy, and they are deeply pledged not to recognize 
the authority of the courts, which, for years past, they have 
denounced as ‘Erastian’. So they seek to attain their end by 
raising prejudice and clamour. 

Frank went off with his wife and daughter to the station after 
breakfast. My chill and the distractions of the squalid conflict 
have made me but an indifferent host. Katherine pleased me, 
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she bids fair to grow into a good-looking and good woman. I 
wrote some letters. In The Times Wace hasa letter, on my side, 
but not very heartily.. The cry of heresy is still very csolating. 
After lunch I showed Lady Helmsley and Mr. McClure Robinson 
over the Cathedral, and then attended Evensong. The afternoon 
post brought letters from Prothero (afterwards Lord Ernle) and 
Dicey, both very kind. We motored to Lumley Castle, and there 
dined with Lady Londonderry (Dowager). The Marquess was 
there with his very charming wife; also General Maxwell with his 
wife. These with Lady Helmsley, Mr. McClure Robinson, and 
ourselves made up the party. There was much talk, not of any 
particular interest, save that I got some conversation with 
Lord L. about Ireland. He thinks that nothing will come of the 
Convention, and that the Roman Church does not wish for a 
settlement. I was certainly well impressed by this nobleman’s 
manner of expressing himself, dignified courtesy of manner and 
a pleasing suggestion of candour. His mother told me that he 
lacked ‘go’, but that may reflect, rather the precipitate eager- 
ness of the lady herself, than any serious defect in the son. 
Lady L. is very pleasant to look at and very intelligent. She 
talks well, and is evidently much interested in many subjects. 
Everybody expressed great regret at my departure from Durham 
and talked indecently, and to my great embarrassment, of my 
return as Bishop. 


Sunday after Christmas, December 3oth, 1917. 

I went to the Cathedral at 8 a.m. and celebrated the Holy 
Communion. There was a good muster of canons and minor 
canons, but otherwise a mere handful of communicants. The 
thought of my approaching departure weighs heavily on my 
spirits. 

The post brought me a very kind letter from the Bishop of 
S. David’s. He has been reading my volume, The Creed in the 
Pulpit, and, though he dissents, he does not think my errors 
disqualifying! Also a letter from the Vicar of Leominster telling 
me that ‘the opposition is everywhere dying out’. He appears 
to have written to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and received 
a ‘very kind and generous reply’. He encloses a printed post 
card which has been sent to the clergy of the diocese announcing 
that the protest meeting has had to be abandoned, and that on 
January 2nd a Celebration of the H.C. will take place at All 
Saints, Hereford, at 11 a.m. with special intention for the peace 
of the Diocese!!! This sounds like a very nauseous piece of 
quite gratuitous hypocrisy. 

Also the Rural Dean sent me a resolution passed at a meeting 
of the Chapter of the Rural Deanery of Christianity, Exeter: 
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That this Chapter protests against raising to the Episcopate Dr. 
Hensley Henson or any person unsound in the Faith; and it claims 
for all clergy beneficed or licensed in any diocese when the See is 
vacant the right to exercise a direct voice in the appointment of 
their Bishop. (Carried by 11 to 4.) 


Silvesterabend. 


The mists are gathering in the nave, 
They creep from bay to bay, 

Column and Arch and architrave 
Fade in the dusk away. 


The mists are gathering in the nave, 
The choir lights struggle dim, 

The year is tottering to its grave, 
We sing a funeral hymn. 


We sing a dirige for it, 
We sing for me and you, 
We write feliciter explicit 
And turn the page anew. 


The chanter chants the service out, 
And ere he shuts the tome, 

Challenges Little Faith and Doubt 
To pray with Chrysostom. 


From East to West, from North to South 
Wherever prayers are said, 

The wisdom of the Golden Mouth 
For epilogue is read. 


Through all the years, in age, in youth, 
Grant us with Chrysostom, 
In this world knowledge of Thy truth, 
Life in the world to come. 
J. Meade Falkner. 


I copied the above lines from the Spectator of December 30th, 
Ig11, which Meade Falkner lent me himself, explaining that he 
had written with reference to Durham Cathedral. 

I attended Mattins, and heard a quaint little sermon from the 
Bishop of Jarrow on the text Isaiah xxxviii. 8, ‘Behold, I will 
cause the shadow on the steps, which is gone down on the dial of 
Ahaz with the sun, to return backward ten steps. So the sun re- 
turned ten steps on the dial whereon it was gone down.’ The dis- 
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course might have been preached by a medieval Franciscan. 
Commander Noel A. Marshall, R.N., came to see me with a letter 
of introduction from Newsom. He lunched and dined here, and 
we had much talk, but I found it difficult to understand clearly 
what he was driving at. He is extremely hostile to the Church 
of Rome, which he accuses of being in active and unceasing hos- 
tility to Great Britain. I attended Evensong. We went in pro- 
cession round the Cathedral, and were preceded by the Proces- 
sional Cross. 


Monday, December 31st, 1917. 


O merciful God, have compassion on me, the worst and weak- 
est of Thy servants, and forgive the sins and blunders of another 
year. Thou knowest all my intentions, all my difficulties, all 
my failures. All things and my secret mind lie naked before 
Thee. Have mercy, O Lord, and cleanse me from my sin. Thy 
Will prevails in the affairs of men, and Thy Wisdom marks out 
the course of my life. Make known to me, I beseech Thee, the 
Purpose of Thy Providence, and give me grace to embrace it as 
my own. Be with me in the new and perilous road I must tread. 
‘Show Thou me the way that I should walk in for I lift up my 
soul unto Thee.’ Grant that my going to Hereford may help 
Thy people there, and set forward Thy kingdom. Give me wis- 
dom, patience, and courage. Cleanse my personal life, I entreat 
Thee, and give me a clearer vision of the Truth. ‘If Thy Pre- 
sence go not with me, carry me not up hence.’ Turn the hearts 
of mine enemies, and bring their evil intentions to naught. Let 
Thy Peace rule in my mind in the midst of all the tumults and 
confusions of this time. Open to me the entrance into the hearts 
of Thy people in Hereford, and enable me to serve them faith- 
fully according to Thy Will. O Loving Father, give me Thy 
Holy Spirit to consecrate me to this work. ‘Into Thy Hands I 
commend my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, Thou 
God of Truth.’ This my prayer I present in the Name of Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen.’ 


To the Bishop of S. David’s. 
My dear Bishop, 

Thank you so much for your very kind letter, which was the more 
welcome to me for its candour. I certainly do not claim infallibility, 
and it may well be the case that, in the course of thirty years, many 
things have been unwisely said. But the attitude which I have tried 
to take up and maintain is, I am fully persuaded, both right in itself 
and indispensable in a reformed church. We cannot take up the 
ostrich-like policy of the Vatican in front of the accumulating know- 
ledge and novel situations of our modern world. My personal 
opinions are far different indeed from many which yet I would not 
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suffer to be roughly disallowed; and, indeed, I am most at home with 
men like yourself. Hoping, if God permit, for much co-operation in 
the future. 
I am, my dear Bishop, 
Sincerely and gratefully. 


This had been pre-eminently a year of restlessness, contro- 
versy, and finally change. I accepted the Bishopric of Hereford, 
and was at once immersed in a maze of controversy. On Octo- 
ber 12th ‘Logic’! was lost, to my great and lasting sorrow. 


New Year's Day, 19168. 

‘Show Thou me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up my 
soul unto Thee.’ I went to the Cathedral at 8 a.m. and there 
received the Holy Communion. 

Darwell Stone has a letter prominently printed on the front 
page of The Times, giving some extracts from books of mine, 
designed to answer the Dean of Canterbury’s demand for 
specific accusations against me. Later in the day a telegram 
from Sanday arrived in these terms: ‘I am answering Darwell 
Stone for Thursday’s Times.’ This is creditable to the chivalry 
of the Professor, and must needs add gravity to the doctrinal 
conflict. 

I wrote several letters, among others to Gilbert and Norman. 
The Birthday Honours List is rather a long one. It contains 
two items of interest to me—Hadow is knighted, and Craik is 
made a Privy Councillor. I wrote congratulatory letters to 
them both. 

The prospect of a serious conflict with the High Church party 
is not attractive. They ought logically to put me on my trial 
for heresy, but, I apprehend, that they are not very sure of their 
ground, and they are deeply pledged to refuse the jurisdiction 
of courts which they habitually stigmatize as ‘Erastian’. So 
they seek to gain their object by raising a mighty clamour by 
which I may be induced to back out, or the Chapter of Hereford 
may be led to reject me, or the Bishops may be terrified into 
refusing consecration. I myself will not yield an inch; but I do 
not feel very sure about the Chapter or the Bishops. 


Wednesday, January 2nd, 1918. | 

Beyond writing to acknowledge the congratulations of 
bishops, I did very little. The morning post brought a curious 
letter from Newbolt. He says that he writes ‘with the greatest 
possible reluctance’ but ‘Stone’s letter in The Times has con- 
siderably startled and shocked him’. 


I feel that I must say that I view with the greatest sorrow and 


1 My Aberdeen terrier. 
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apprehension an episcopate based on the foundation which Stone 
seems to disclose, and although I am content to leave the matter in 
God’s hands, yet you must not count on my goodwill as anything 
more than personal to yourself, while I must leave myself free to 
dissociate myself from the position which you are taking up. I write 
this with great sorrow and repugnance. But I feel that I must tell 
you the altered standpoint from which I view the matter. God bless 
and direct you! 


The afternoon post brought me a letter from the Bishop of 
Chelmsford, enclosing another, apparently designed for publica- 
tion, asking me to re-assure him and his friends as to my ortho- 
doxy! 


Can you see your way to affirm that what you have written does 
not imply that you have departed from the traditional and almost 
universal meaning which is attached to the words of the Creed, ‘Born 
of the Virgin Mary’, ‘The third day He rose from the dead’? 


To this I returned the following answer by the afternoon post: 


To the Bishop of Chelmsford. 
My dear Bishop, 

I am obliged to you for your letter, the kindly intention of which 
IT cannot doubt. But I think you will understand that it is quite 
impossible for me to do more than refer inquirers to my public state- 
ments on doctrinal issues. I assume that no just or reasonable man 
would judge of my teaching by sentences, selected with a hostile pur- 
pose, divorced from their context and argument, and set before the 
public in a compromising envelope of innuendo. 

Five years ago, when leaving Westminster, I set down ‘The Notes 
of My Ministry’ in a sermon preached in S. Margaret’s, and subse- 
quently published. That sermon still seems to me a sufficient state- 
ment, and, as you may not have seen it, I take leave to send you a 
copy with my best wishes for the New Year. 

Believe me, my dear Bishop, 
Yours very sincerely. 


These letters of Newbolt and Watts-Ditchfield suggest that 
there may be a revival of the famous Lord Shaftesbury—Dr. 
Pusey ‘alliance’. The peer would this time be on the ‘Catholic’ 
side, and the divine on the Protestant; but a ‘Lord Halifax— 
Dean Wace’ alliance would seem well enough to sustain the 
great tradition! 


Thursday, January 3rd, 1918. 

The temperature fell sharply during the night, and in the 
morning the ground was covered with snow. My letter in The 
Times of yesterday acknowledging the letters of congratulation 
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operated as an incitement to other kindly folks, and a fresh 
batch arrived during the day. Among these was one from 
‘Father’ Waggett, and another, expressed with much kindness, 
from the Judge, Sir Robert Younger. The Bishop of Exeter 
(Cecil), wrote kindly enough, but added a significant reference 
to the fears of the Evangelicals, ‘If you would say a word to 
still the fears of the Evangelical party, I think we should all 
be grateful.’ But I answered that it was quite impossible for 
me to make any statement of explanation or apology at the 
present moment, and sent him a copy of “The Notes of My 
Ministry.”’ I suspect that there is a good deal of private com- 
munication in process among some of the Bishops, possibly 
encouraged by the Archbishop, who desires to get something out 
of me that might pass for a ‘recantation’ among my opponents, 
and ‘save the faces’ of Lord Halifax and his dervishes. But on 
this point I am fully determined to make no concession. What- 
ever of reassurance can be found in my published opinions I am 
content that my critics should make the most of; but I will not 
accept the position of an accused heretic except in a Court of 
Law, where, ‘before-Caesar’s judgment’s seat’, I ought to be 
brought to trial if indeed I have offended, and where I shall at 
least be free to defend myself. 


Friday, January 4th, 1918. 

The Chapter of Hereford meets to-day in order to elect a 
bishop under the singular conditions of a congé d’élive, and they 
are required to elect the Dean of Durham. The situation is 
unusually interesting for it brings to the test a whole volume of 
ecclesiastical pretension, which has recently become coherent or 
clamorous as a demand for ‘autonomy’. Great efforts have 
certainly been made by the E.C.U. to bring pressure to bear 
upon the prebendaries in order to induce them to take the un- 
precedented course of rejecting the King’s nominee. The Church 
Times has overflowed with denunciations of the Dean as a 
heretic, an incorrigibly frivolous person, a chronic law-breaker, 
and so forth. All that the Church Times provided has been 
faithfully echoed by the Hereford Times, whose editor is Chair- 
man of the local branch of the E.C.U. The Dean and Chapter 
are no doubt ready to elect, but between them and the preben- 
daries there appears to be no good understanding, so that this 
occasion may be seized for demonstrating ‘independence’. It is 
said that the incumbents are generally ‘high’, and that they 
have been led to assume that, when the ‘Egyptian night’ of the 
Percival régime had at last ended, they would have been recom- 
pensed for their long tribulation by receiving a ‘High’ bishop. 
The disillusionment and disappointment, which my nomination 
has undoubtedly brought them, provide a favourable soil in 
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which to plant the seeds of an agitation. When I returned from 
a walk with Linetta about 4 p.m., I found a telegram from 
Wynne Wilson awaiting me. It ran thus: 


Elected by Chapter, nineteen present. Four only did not sign. 


This surmounts the first obstacle. It remains to be seen what 
success the Dervishes will have at the confirmation on Jan- 
uary 23rd. 

Two more bishops—Rochester and Bath and Wells—have 
written to me. R.’s letter was long and embarrassed. The gist 
of it was to ask for some reassurance on doctrinal points. I 
replied at once thanking the Bishop, declining to make any 
statement of explanation or of apology, and sending him a copy 
of ‘Notesof My Ministry’. There is no possible doubt in my mind 
that I do represent a far wider conception of the Church of 
England than any Bishop now on the Bench, and that hardly 
any of their lordships would care to stand before the public as 
my supporter if my true position were clearly perceived. And 
I am at the same time fully persuaded that my position is essen- 
tially sound, compatible with the pledges of the Consecration 
Service, and capable of being made intelligible to English people. 
In this week’s Guardian Jimmie Adderley, as my oldest friend, 
writes in order to disprove the accusation of instability, so per- 
sistently urged against me by my enemies. He says that he has 
a letter of mine, written on the eve of my ordination, in which 
I set forward the same view of the Episcopate as that which I 
now maintain. In the Challenge Temple describes me as in most 
things an unteachable Conservative!! 


Saturday, January 5th, 1918. 

The plot thickens. Gore sends me a printed appeal which he 
is sending to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and apparently to 
all the Bishops, praying them to refuse consecration. He accom- 
panies it with a private letter, affectionately worded, to myself. 
I received from Archdeacon Lilley and Prebendary Wynne 
Willson accounts of the proceedings in the Chapter meeting at 
Hereford. 

The Times contains a long letter from Sanday headed ‘Modern 
Belief’ in which he assumes my defence. It must needs have the 
effect of adding gravity to the controversy raised by the E.C.U. 
The doctrinal issue raised by Gore is raised also by Sanday; and 
for the second time the two men will confront one another as 
opponents. 

I gave away the prizes to the Choristers, walked with Gilbert 
Darwin, wrote to Sanday, and attended the entertainment at 
the Choir School. 

The afternoon post brought me two long letters from the 
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Bishops of London and Winchester, expressed in terms of almost 
excessive courtesy, and pressing me to make some declaration 
of personal belief, which would relieve their minds and the 
minds of those who thought with them. Such appeals come too 
late, when Gore has printed his appeal against my consecration. 
Nor do I trust the writers sufficiently to be inclined to regard 
their advice as disinterested. They want to ‘save their faces’. 


To the Rev. Canon Sanday. 
My dear Dr. Sanday, 

I am really very much bound to you for your very generous defence 
of me, which I value the more as, for reasons which need no stating, 
I cannot for the present defend myself. The method of the attack 
now being engineered by the E.C.U. is extremely unfair and un- 
generous. Sentences torn from my books without regard to occasion, 
context, argument, or purpose, are woven into an invidious whole, 
and published broadcast in an envelope of malignant innuendo, I am 
openly threatened with insult and boycott within the diocese, and, 
indeed, referred to in terms which might suggest that I was a con- 
victed felon! This, however, is normal in the circumstances. It is 
the case, and your advocacy makes it plain to the world, that the 
issue at stake is not merely personal but public. New Testament 
criticism with its inevitable bearings on the Creeds stands now where 
Old Testament Criticism stood a generation ago. To permit Liberal 
Churchmen to hold the inferior positions, and to proscribe them from 
the superior, is really to offer them an insulting toleration instead 
of their birthright of full recognition in the National Church. I owe 
you somuch, and I revere you so much, that I find a real joy in being 
counted with you in this difficult but honourable conflict. 

Sincerely and gratefully. 


The Epiphany, January 6th, 1918. 

I went to the Cathedral at 8 a.m. and celebrated the Holy 
Communion. The Church was cold, and there were but few 
communicants. 

On returning to my room, I wrote my reply to the Bishops of 
London and Winchester. The post brought letters from the 
Archbishop and the Bishop of Truro. These also I answered. It 
is plain enough that the Farnham section of High Church 
Bishops will support Gore with ample professions of personal 
distress in the process! Talbot, Gore, Burrows, Ingram, Gibson, 
and probably Lang will go together, and they will draw to their 
side Watts-Ditchfield certainly, and probably some more 
Evangelicals. 

The Service of Prayer and Thanksgiving was attended by a 
great concourse. Major Rowlandson brought twenty-five men 
of the D.L.I. to attend the service. They headed the procession, 
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and after service I spoke briefly to them in the Chapter House. 
Four Dissenting ministers attended, and two of them—Hooper, 
a Congregationalist, and Fletcher, a Wesleyan—read the lessons. 
The Bishop preached well, but far too long. He is too elaborately 
rhetorical for these people. His voice is wonderful for a man of 
his years. After service Ladies Londonderry and Helmsley, Col. 
and Miss Blackett, Mr. and Mrs. Morant, and some others came 
in to tea. 
To the Bishop of Winchester. 

My dear Bishop, 

I have received your letter, and thank you very sincerely for the 
kind expressions which it contains. It needs no saying that I appre- 
ciate and reciprocate your goodwill. 

You will not doubt that I have considered with anxious care the 
suggestion which you are good enough to make to me, and you will 
believe that, in declining it, I am actuated by no petty or merely 
personal considerations. 

It does not appear to me fitting in itself, or serviceable to any good 
purpose, that I should before my consecration make any statement 
of the nature which you propose. Nor can I admit that any such 
statement can fairly be asked of me. 

I am, my dear Bishop, 
Most sincerely yours. 


I wrote in practically identical terms to the Bishop of London. 


To the Archdeacon of Hereford. 
My dear Archdeacon, 

It is good of you to send me the report of your Christmas Sermon, 
which I have read with much interest, and a clear sense of the just 
intention which inspires it. Some day, if God will, we will in quieter 
times talk over these grave matters as colleagues and friends. Mean- 
while it will suffice if I endorse heartily your assurance of my unity 
with you and your people in the worship of the Incarnate. 

It had been on my mind to send you my thanks for your good 
offices in my election. I cannot believe that the kind of agitation 
carried on by the E.C.U. within and without the diocese can com- 
mend itself to any fair-minded Christian man, however conservative 
his beliefs. 

I am, my dear Archdeacon, 
Yours most sincerely. 
Monday, January 7th, 1916. 

I left Durham by the early train. Snow was on the ground and 
the weather was bitter. On the platform were the choirboys 
going home for their brief holidays. Bayley was in my com- 
partment, and we sat opposite an interesting and intelligent 
officer (Captain M. K. Wardle, Brigade Major, 5th Infantry 
Brigade, B.E.F.) who had been in Bourlon Wood, and gave us 
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much interesting information about the Canadian fighting. As 
I made my way from Westminster Bridge Station to Dean’s 
Yard, I was hailed by the Gows, with whom I had tea, and then 
went to 3 Little Cloisters, where the ever-hospitable Pearce was 
entertaining me. On the doorstep were the Archbishop and 
Mrs. Davidson, who had come to leave a message that I should 
come to Lambeth at 6 p.m. This I did, and had a two-hours’ 
interview with the Archbishop. 


The Archbishop began by explaining that he would probably 
have to return an answer to Gore’s protest, and that he wished 
to be sure that he had not misunderstood my position. He had, 
therefore, sent for me in order that I might, if I thought fit, 
explain what I meant, and if he had rightly understood my pub- 
lished statements. I began by asking on what footing our con- 
versation was proceeding. If any kind of official investigation 
into my beliefs were intended, I would decline to make any 
answer whatever. If the Archbishop were speaking only as one 
friend to another, I would answer his questions with the utmost 
candour so far as I could. His Grace assented, and we talked 
freely. It seemed to me that we were, in the matter of persona] 
belief, substantially agreed. The Archbishop indicated the pos- 
sibility of his resigning office rather than proceed to consecrate 
me in the teeth of a really weighty protest from the bishops. 
I pointed out that his resignation would make it impossible for 
me to retain office in the Church of England. How could I go 
back to my Deanery, discredited and disowned, to teach without 
authority, and to be the mark of every insult? Besides, Sanday’s 
intervention had greatly added to the gravity of the situation. 
It could not possibly be a personal issue; it had widened into 
the large question, Whether New Testament criticism with its 
inevitable bearing on the historical articles of the Creed, was 
legitimate for English clergymen? His Grace did not dissent 
from this. I showed him some of the letters I had received from 
the bishops, and my answers to them. I stayed to dinner. It 
was rather a melancholy meal, for the Bishops of Ely and Dover 
were there, both very glum. The former had come up to discuss 
the situation created by Gore’s protest. However, we got 
through the meal, and I took my leave. As I walked back to 
Little Cloisters I reflected on the strange situation into which I 
had been brought with such dramatic suddenness. My elevation 
to the episcopate looks like becoming the occasion of my ejec- 
tion from the Establishment. It will be odd to begin life again 
in one’s fifty-fifth year! 


Tuesday, January 8th, 1918. 


I attended Mattins in Westminster Abbey, sitting in the stall 
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into which I was inducted in December 1900. After service, I 
called on Lee, whom I found rather depressed. He thought the 
Consecration would probably have to be postponed. He had not 
yet succeeded in securing the services of an ecclesiastical lawyer 
to represent me at the Confirmation in Bow Church on the 23rd 
inst. Leaving him, I walked to the Athenaeum, and there the 
Archbishop came in with Kenyon, evidently preparing the case 
for the British Museum to lay before the War Cabinet. His 
Grace spoke to me, and I told him of Lee’s fears about the Con- 
secration being postponed. ‘Oh, I don’t think there is any 
probability of that,’ he said. I went to the barber, and then to 
Adeney, where I ordered episcopal garments. Then I returned 
to the club, and lunched. Several members whom I didn’t know 
came to me and expressed their delight at my nomination to a 
bishopric. After lunch I walked to Acheson Batchelor, 25 Mar- 
garet Street, who makes rings for bishops, and I inquired 
whether indeed it would be requisite to engrave arms on 
the ring. He said it was the almost invariable practice. My 
soul revolts against the grotesque snobbery of my having now 
to adopt arms, when I receive a character which might seem 
particularly incongruous with all that arms symbolize. 

Frank Pember came into the Club while I was there, and we 
had some talk together. I told him of Lee’s difficulty about 
getting a suitable lawyer, and he told me that Tomlin, K.C., 
might do. Then I walked back to Dean’s Yard. 


Wednesday, January oth, 1916. 

The Times contains a short letter from Wace allying himself 
with Darwell Stone against my consecration. Sanday’s letter 
was too much for him. So the old junction of the parties repeats 
itself as I expected. Wace will no doubt carry into the opposi- 
tion camp the bulk of the older Evangelicals. I attended Mat- 
tins in the Abbey, wrote letters, went to the Athenaeum, and 
lunched. Sir Walter Raleigh joined me. He was very emphatic 
in his support. Henry Newbolt also came to my table in order 
to assure me of his goodwill. But there were divers Bishops 
who looked away, or cast down their eyes, when they saw me 
coming! I received a very cordial letter from D’Arcy, the 
Bishop of Down. The value of episcopal letters rises as the 
opposition develops. I returned to Durham by the evening 
train, and arrived in the Deanery about midnight. A pile of 
letters awaited me, among which was one from the Bishop of 
Colchester, very firmly expressed. Alfred Spelling tells me 
that after the Eucharist in the Hospital Chapel at Ilford last 
Sunday signatures were invited to a petition against my con- 
secration. 
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Thursday, January roth, 1918. 

Gore’s protest to the Archbishop against my consecration 
appears in The Times. It will be a new peg on which the enemy 
can hang protests and declarations. I wrote a number of letters 
to such of my correspondents as could not wisely be left un- 
answered. There can be no doubt that the letters of Darwell 
Stone and Sanday, from opposite points, have alarmed the older 
men. Wace has declared himself in print. John Murray, who 
had written to The Times on my side, withdrew his letter. The 
Bishop of Exeter writes to say that he is reading my books, and 
finds them disturbing. A clergyman, who had written to mea 
letter of congratulation, now writes ‘to ask leave to withdraw 
his letter of satisfaction at my appointment to Hereford’, 
because he desires to ‘support Dr. Wace if I cannot repudiate 
Dr. Sanday’s exposition of my views’! I do not doubt that 
Sanday’s letter has added to my immediate difficulties, though 
it compels the full gravity of the movement against my conse- 
cration to be seen. He is not intelligible to the general public, 
very alarming to the clergy, and only half-acceptable to the 
educated Churchman. His authority now is far more based on 
his record than on his declarations. 


To the Dean of Westminster. 


My dear Bishop, 

I am told that I ought to ask two bishops to present me to the 
Archbishop for consecration. It had been in my mind to ask you 
and the Bishop of Southwark. I am not sure whether the etiquette 
or even the rule limits me to diocesans; but I hope not, because I 
particularly desire to have you as the Head of the Foundation on 
which for twelve years I had a place. You will know how these 
things are done; and, if you can do this for me, I should be grateful. 

It is odd how history repeats itself. The old combination of 
Shaftesbury and Pusey against Temple is now revived in the new 
alliance of Wace and Halifax against me. How far these exasperated 
octogenarians will be followed by their rank and file remains to be 
seen. It is a little hard on me that almost all the younger men, who 
are my natural champions, are military chaplains and compulsorily 
silent, while I myself have decided to say nothing before my conse- 
cration. However, these things right themselves in the long run. 

Always, my dear Bishop, 
Affectionately yours. 


Gore’s protest is an echo of his charge; and in view of his 
teaching and policy was inevitable. That is the real explanation 
of the alarm of certain bishops. They have ‘burnt their boats’ 
on the specific issues, and must ‘save their faces’. 
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Friday, January rth, 1918. 

The Church papers all print Gore’s protest 7m extenso, and add 
comments after their several kinds. The Record is clearly domi- 
nated by Wace, who has a letter in it, and announces another in 
the next issue. The Guardian is cautiously hostile. The Church 
Times adopts an almost triumphant air, and assumes that even 
the Dean of Durham must perceive that his case is hopeless, and 
must retire from the conflict! I wrote to Burge and Ryle, asking 
them to act as the Bishops required by the Rubric to ‘present’ 
me for Consecration. Also I wrote to Carissima dissuading her 
from attendance at the function on February 2nd. I expect a 
scene in the Abbey, and would face it more comfortably if the 
old and dear Lady were not present. The stream of congratula- 
tory letters failed abruptly at the afternoon post. This may be 
a mere accident, but I find it difficult not to connect it with the 
appearance of Gore’s protest and Wace’s letter. The sheeplike 
docility to their leaders, which marks the Evangelicals, makes 
it probable that they will now all take sides against me. Wace, 
Halifax, Gore, and Darwell Stone are a formidable quartet. 


Saturday, January reth, 1918. 

A letter from Fawkes tells me that there is a prayer leaflet 
being circulated with the collect for S. Matthias’s Day! This is 
a mode of suggesting that I am the modern equivalent of ‘the 
traitor Judas’! 

Ernest Pearce sends me Geoffrey Dawson’s reply to his letter; 
he writes: 


My own feelings, gua journalist, is that the public at large are 
becoming slightly bored by the discussion, but that they will be 
overwhelmingly on the side of Henson if the higher authorities were 
in any sense to make a martyr of him. 


It is, however, not the ‘public at large’ which really counts 
in the affairs of the Church, but that small fanatical ‘religious’ 
public, whose tastes and ideals are expressed by the ‘religious’ 
press. 

Canon Glazebrook, as Chairman of the Council of the Church- 
men’s Union, sent me the following resolution of the Council: 


The Council of the Churchmen’s Union welcomes the appointment 
of Dr. Hensley Henson to the Bishopric of Hereford, for they believe 
it will advance the cause of true religion in England. 


Bishop Mercer wrote to me in kindly terms. Episcopal letters 
are now important. I have now received no less than forty-five, 
but of these at least seven must be marked as doubtful, and of 
the remaining thirty-eight I doubt whether many represent any 
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genuine sentiment of support for me and what I stand for. I 
wrote to the Archdeacon of Hereford saying that I hoped to 
carry through the programme of confirmations arranged. 


First Sunday after Epiphany, January 13th, 1918. 

The post brought me a very kindly-worded letter from Mr. 
Walter Long, which was the more welcome since he may fairly 
be regarded as an excellent example of the country gentleman, 
a class of some importance in the diocese of Hereford. Dr. 
Mackarness writes civilly from Oxford: 


I have just received a circular inviting my signature to a protest 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury against your forthcoming consecra- 
tion to the See of Hereford. I have no intention of signing it. 


It is evident that the enemy is busily at work, but, perhaps, 
the fact that a petition to the Archbishop is being signed argues 
a consciousness that nothing effective can be done at my Con- 
firmation. The Spectator has some justly severe observations on 
the circulation of a leaflet in the diocese of Hereford inviting 
prayer against my consecration, and suggesting the collect for 
S. Matthias’s Day as a syitable prayer! I suppose there will be 
many petitions signed in the churches to-day after appropriate 
discourses. 

Cruickshank reappeared to-day after a month’s absence. He 
came to see me, and read most of the letters from bishops which 
have been sent me. He had not realized the possible develop- 
ments of the agitation against my consecration. We discussed 
the chances of the appointment to this Deanery. Headlam and 
Hobhouse appear to be the two likeliest candidates, and of these 
the last is said to lead. But I incline to think that Headlam 
would make the better Dean. He would stand up for the 
Foundation against these Church Reformers, and make a good 
fight. 


Monday, January rath, 1918. 

The bitter cold continues, and makes the process of living 
more irksome and difficult at every point. It must be dreadful 
at the Front, yet a letter from Gilbert was wonderfully cheerful. 

The post brought me a long letter from the Rev. Wm. Groves, 
Rector of Much Birch, Hereford. He has ‘procured a copy’ of 
“Notes of My Ministry’, and finds it extremely alarming. He says 
that he has ‘ascertained the opinions of eleven of the clergy of 
his neighbourhood’ and finds that only one approves’of my 
appointment! 

An anonymous letter from Folkestone calls upon me to with- 
draw my acceptance of the bishopric. On the other hand, an 
anonymous telegram arrived from London, S.W., in these terms: 
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Blessed is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help. He will go 
from strength to strength until he attain unto the city of the Divine 
Temple. 


I don’t recognize the passage, but the intention of the author 
seems to be friendly. The parson, Cohn, writes to exhort me to 
stand firm, and old Mr. J. R. Mozley writes to tell me that he 
has sent a letter to the Church Times and to send me a copy of 
it. Hall, who was Dean of Oriel when I was a member of the 
Common Room thirty-three years ago, sends me a friendly post 
card. A copy of the Hereford Times contains an elaborate array 
of extracts from my works designed to demonstrate my heresy. 
The rustics of Hereford must be badly puzzled. 


To the Rev. Wm. L. Groves. 
Dear Mr. Groves, ' 

I am obliged to you for your letter, and, though of course I could 
wish that you were not so much alarmed at what you conceive to be 
my defects, yet I have a natural love of candour, and have ever in 
my experience found that friendship and confidence can grow from 
that root. On the questions of doctrine, &c. referred to I can say 
nothing before my consecration for reasons which must be obvious 
to every honourable man. 

Let me add that I have received a good many letters from clergy 
and laity in the Diocese of Hereford assuring me of a loyal and kindly 
welcome. I observe that great efforts have been, and are being, made 
to create an atmosphere of panic in the diocese, and that circum- 
stance will undoubtedly add to my difficulty. But these situations 
are not unfamiliar in ecclesiastical history, and, sooner or later, they 
right themselves. 

Believe me, sincerely yours. 


To the Bishop of Rochester. 
My dear Bishop, 

I am very much obliged to you for your letter, in which I allow 
myself to perceive a friendly intention. 

But I remain immovably convinced that no good purpose could be 
served by any statement from me, and, indeed, that it would be 
highly improper for me to make one. 

The effect of Dr. Sanday’s letter and Bishop Gore’s protest has 
been to de-personalize and de-localize the issue. It is objected that 
such opinions as mine ought to disqualify for any Bishopric. Hence 
we have a large question raised. New Testament criticism with its 
inevitable bearing on the understanding of the Creeds is on trial in 
my case, as Old Testament criticism was in Bishop Temple’s half a 
century ago. History is repeating itself in the junction ad hoc of the 
Dean of Canterbury and Lord Halifax. 

I am distressed that this conflict should have come now, but for 
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that I am not responsible. That it was bound to come sooner or 
later must have been apparent to any considering observer of events 
within the Church; and of course I stand for Liberty. 

Believe me, ever sincerely yours. 


Tuesday, January 15th, 1916. 

The Archbishop telegraphed for me to come and see him at 
once. I managed to catch the 11.28 a.m. train, and arrived in 
Lambeth about 8.15 p.m. During dinner we talked with rather 
a strained sense of crisis! Afterwards his Grace carried me into 
his study, and talked about his answer to Gore’s protest. He 
had drafted an answer, which he was reluctant to send without 
consulting me, and making sure what my personal belief was. 
This was for his own satisfaction, not for any public use. We 
talked for at least three hours, and the Archbishop drafted some 
kind of an explanatory statement, which he read over to me, and 
to which I assented. In it I said that while I repeated the state- 
ments in the Creed ex animo, and did not wish to alter them, 
T held that the method of the Incarnation might be conceived of 
otherwise than by a Virgin birth, as was the case in the Apos- 
tolic age, that with me the question was mainly one of emphasis. 
I desired the teaching of the modern church to continue the 
emphasis of the New Testament. That no one who sincerely 
worshipped Christ as Divine could postulate in His case an 
ordinary birth, and that I had never found any satisfying alter- 
native to the dogma of the Virgin Birth. I don’t like this kind 
of informal subscription, but the Archbishop appealed to me for 
the relief of his own conscience in performing a very difficult 
act. I did not sign the statement. 

The Archbishop said that Wace had at first been quite indig- 
nant with Darwell Stone’s letter, and had written to The Times 
a vigorous letter pointing out the unfairness of tearing sentences 
from my books. But he had received his letter back from The 
Times office with an indication that Sanday had already replied 
sufficiently! Of course Wace was furious, and wrote his disas- 
trous little letter throwing me over. So far no diocesan Bishop 
had joined Gore in his protest, but there would be some absten- 
tions. I told him that I had asked Southwark and the Dean of 
Westminster to present me and he expressed approval. The 
Archbishop had seen the extracts from my books set forth in the 
Hereford Times, and described them as grossly unfair. 

The whole of these proceedings displease me; but I cannot see 
that I could have done otherwise. The Archbishop said that he 
had read most of my books, and remained convinced of my 
essential orthodoxy. There were, of course, statements which 
he disliked and regretted as being superfluously irritating or 
misleading, but these were inevitable, and did not affect the 
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general character of what I had written. I replied that I was not 
so vain as to suppose that I had never spoken unwisely or even 
mistakenly, but that I certainly could not disavow any of my 
published books, or admit them to be unorthodox. 


Wednesday, January 16th, 1978. 

Breakfast was relieved by the talk of the Bishop of Dover, but 
was quite a melancholy meal. After it was ended, I had a brief 
final talk with the Archbishop. He assured me that he realized 
that our conversation last night was private and personal. He 
dwelt on the trouble in which my consecration was immersing 
him. I could not help asking him whether his trouble would be 
any the less if I were to withdraw my acceptance of the bishop- 
ric, abandon the efforts of my life, and retire from office in the 
Church of England. He admitted that it would not. He said 
prayers, and gave me his blessing. I packed my bag, and went 
to Morley’s Hotel, where I had reserved a room for the ensuing 
week. Then I went to the Athenaeum, and wrote to Ella. At 
3.15 p.m. I went to the House of Lords, and saw the Vicar- 
General, Lord Parmoor, in order to fix the date of the Confirma- 
tion. He offered me ‘congratulations’ with every appearance of 
sincerity. I gather that nothing but an indication that the oppo- 
nents are going to prosecute me for heresy will now ‘hold up’ 
the consecration. The ‘Catholics’ are evidently holding counsel 
together. In the Athenaeum I observed Sir Walter Phillimore 
and Prebendary Ingram, as well as several whose faces suffi- 
ciently attested their character! Charles and Pearce came into 
the Club, and I had some speech with both. 


Thursday, January 17th, 19168. 

The porter brought me a telephone message from the ‘ Arch- 
bishop of Westminster’. Suspecting that this might imply that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury wished to see me, I walked 
through sleet and slush to Lambeth after breakfast, and had a 
short conversation with his Grace. The telephone message was 
really from the Archdeacon of Westminster, but the Archbishop 
was evidently glad to see me. He has been alarmed by reports 
of the impression made among the people by the agitation 
against my consecration, and is casting about for some means of 
reassuring the panic-stricken. He had drafted a letter to me, 
and an answer from me to him. The last I amended by adding 


these words: 


I am indeed astonished that any candid reader of my published 
books, or any one having knowledge of my public ministry of thirty 
years, could entertain a suggestion so dishonourable to me as a man 
and as a clergyman. 
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The ‘suggestion’, of course, was that I didn’t believe the 
Creeds. I signed this letter, and left the Archbishop free to use 
it or not as he pleased. It seemed to me that zf he wrote to me, 
I could not but answer his letter, and that if I answered, the 
essential thing was explicitly to stand to my ministry, written 
and spoken. The Archbishop was evidently pleased at hearing 
of my decision not to attend the function in the ‘City Temple’ 
to-night. From Lambeth I walked to the Abbey, and attended 
Mattins. The gloom was such that, in order to read my Prayer 
Book, I had to go to the Lectern and use the light of the candles. 
The second lesson was S. Matthew x, threatening and consola- 
tory. I walked with Pearce, and heard about his visit to Sand- 
ringham. It seems to have been pleasant and successful. H.M. 
- spoke about my appointment to Hereford in terms which dis- 
closed a measure of alarm. I went in to the Chaplain-General’s 
room, and exchanged some civil words. On my way back to the 
club I stopped at Lock’s shop, and there ordered an episcopal 
hat. Then, having received my budget of letters, I wrote 
answers to such of them as called for answer. The Bishop of 
Ely writes to explain why he can neither send me his good 
wishes, nor take part in my consecration! Bishop Browne writes 
to explain that, when he wrote so civilly, he had not grasped the 
measure of my heresies! On the other hand, Prebendary Web- 
ster writes sympathetically, and the Mayor of Croydon writes so 
candid and manly a letter that I answered it. In the afternoon 
Meade Falkner came into the Club, and walked with me as far 
as Westminster, where I called at Lee’s office, and was told that 
the confirmation had been fixed for Wednesday next. It is not 
expected that the enemy will prosecute me for heresy, and, 
short of doing so, there seems little that they can do. But 
malignity such as theirs is both persistent and resourceful, and 
there may yet be developments. 


To the Mayor of Croydon. 
My dear Mr. Mayor, 

I am greatly obliged to you for your kind letter. You will readily 
understand that I do not feel free to make any doctrinal statement 
before my consecration; but I will take leave to observe, that the 
method adopted by my opponents is equally effective and unfair. 
Sentences and paragraphs are torn from my books, apart from con- 
text, argument, purpose, and evident drift; and these are paraded 
before the general public, which does not, and cannot, know enough 
of the high and difficult questions at stake to pass a reasonable judg- 
ment. Thus an atmosphere of religious panic is created, in which 
justice expires and every malevolent suggestion acquires plausibility. 
I do not doubt that the good sense and equity of my country- 
men will not permanently allow an organized clamour to drive from 
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their memories the manner and purpose of a public ministry of thirty 
years, 
Believe me, dear Mr. Mayor, 
Faithfully and gratefully. 


I called on the Gows, and had tea with them. They had heard 
that the Bishop of Peterborough was on my side, also that 
Bishop Boyd-Carpenter was indignant at the attacks made on 
me. Neither Burge nor Ryle has answered my letter. 


Friday, January 18th, 1918. 


The Archbishop’s answer to Gore is printed im extenso in the 
morning papers, together with his letter to me and my answer. 
Perhaps I may infer from the publication, that the Archbishop 
has satisfied himself that the enemy has abandoned the plan of 
a prosecution for heresy. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that my letter does not read like a cowardly surrender, which 
assuredly in my design it was not. Any fair-minded person must 
see, that I could hardly refuse to answer the Archbishop, and 
that, if I did answer, I could hardly say less than I said. But I 
don’t like having to say anything. 

My budget of letters included a packet of leaflets now being 
distributed in the Hereford diocese. They are base beyond 
description, and yet they are being circulated by respectable 
and representative men of both the parties. It seems incredible, 
but it is the fact. Oman joined me at lunch in the Athenaeum. 
I had some talk with Sydney Lee and Ellison, both friendly. 
I called on Westlake to arrange about the tickets for the conse- 
cration, and then dined with the Gows. The two boys—Cuth- 
bert and Andrew—were at home, silent youths, especially the 
last, who is an Eton master. Both Gow and his wife were very 
friendly. I walked back to the Athenaeum, recovered my bag, 
and returned to my hotel. 

In the Club this afternoon I encountered Riley and old Pre- 
bendary Ingram. The last passed me with deadly glances, but 
I insisted on shaking hands with the first. Also I ran into old 
Bishop Browne, and spoke to him. Why must one quarrel with 
everybody? 

Last night John Buchan spoke to me in the Club. ‘You ought 
to have been a Moderator in our church,’ he said; and he may 
be right. At least there is none of this obstinate nonsense about 
Apostolic Succession in the Scottish Kirk. He spoke of the 
importance of sending out speakers to the ‘Chautauquas’ in 
America, and suggested my going. I did not dismiss the sugges- 
tion as impracticable, but said that, if the Archbishop thought 
it well for me to leave the diocese so promptly, I would not be 
indisposed to go. 
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I went to Adeney, and spent half an hour in the extreme 
humiliation of trying on episcopal garments! The church papers 
seem to be cooling off, though the Church Times still speaks 
darkly of ultimate things. I anticipate that the knowledge that 
the Archbishop means to go forward with the consecration will 
have a sedative effect on the opposition; and there is probably 
some measure of righteous reaction from the extreme violence 
of the attack on a man whose main offence is seen to be that he 
accepted a bishopric! 


Saturday, January 19th, 1916. 

‘They that sow in tears shall reap im joy’ says the Psalmist. 
What had he in his mind when he wrote thus? Did his experi- 
ence of life teach him that initial difficulties and distresses, if 
firmly encountered and overcome, lead in a period of calm and 
satisfaction? Was he thinking rather of the necessity of effort 
if one would master knowledge, acquire skill, secure influence, 
command success? Or was he merely setting forth the case of 
those who are not ‘facile conquerors’? Assuredly, my episco- 
pate has an ill beginning. I move to the Bench in a hailstorm of 
calumny and denunciation. It is startling to find oneself so 
widely hated and distrusted, and must have startled many who 
would have called themselves my friends. The violence of the 
opposition may be a measure of the consternation, and so far an 
involuntary confession of respect. It is not, of course, impossible 
and may not even be improbable, that the Romanizers are really 
meditating a secession, and that the attack on me is designed to 
create a suitable situation for the process. Or, the advocates of 
an open policy of disestablishment may think the occasion suit- 
able for launching their campaign. They would like to pose as 
champions of essential Christian truth, driven into revolt by an 
intolerable aggression of the State. Hence the shameless dis- 
tortion of my teaching in order to prejudice the public, which 
knows little of criticism or theology, but is easily captured by 
phrases. The Evangelical public is quite illiterate, and its 
ingrained Bibliolatry provides a fertile soil in which to sow 
the seeds of suspicion and alarm. Fanaticism for ‘Church’ and 
ge ee, join hands against one who seems to conflict with 

oth! 

My letters were of no special interest. The Bishop of Chelms- 
ford writes rather cantingly to say that his conscience won’t let 
him take part in my consecration. Well, I must try to sustain 
the blow which is mitigated by the knowledge that his Lordship 
is certainly incompetent for a judgement on the accusations 
made against me. The Dean of Westminster writes to consent 
to be one of my presenting bishops if the Archbishop consents 
to consecrate: 
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His (the Archbishop’s) continued tenure of the Primacy for a while 
longer, if he is given health and strength for the work, appears to 
me of paramount importance. And you will understand my attitude, 
when I say that, ¢f it came to the issue of either his having to resign 
or of you having to withdraw your acceptance, the latter alternative 
would appear to me to be the right one to be adopted. 


He thinks it would be judicious for me to issue some statement 
to reassure the nervous. When he wrote, however, he had not 
seen the Archbishop’s reply to Gore’s protest. 

Percival, the Bishop’s son, joined me at lunch, and we had 
some conversation. He could tell me nothing about the Vicar 
of Leominster, but spoke highly of Wynne Willson, who was his 
father’s chaplain at one time. 

George Macmillan expressed his support, and said he and his 
wife would like to attend the consecration. Tallents and Geo. 
Prothero also spoke very kindly. Baker-Wilbraham said that 
he was dining last night with Sir Robert Williams, who displayed 
much animus against me. Charles took me for a walk in the 
Park, and then I had tea in the Club. As I was writing a letter 
to Gilbert, Lord Parmoor came in to the writing-room, and I 
exchanged a few words with him. He said that he did not antici- 
pate any trouble, but that, if there were objectors, the Confirma- 
tion would have to be adjourned. Pearce came in and told me 
he had written to the Bishop of Salisbury telling him that he 
disagreed with him, and offering to resign his chaplaincy. 

——— ——— came to me, and said that, though he was a 
member of the E.C.U., he abhorred the opposition to me. Then 
I walked to Westminster, and dined with Charles. Gow and his 
wife were there. I showed them some of my letters and the 
pamphlets circulating in the Hereford diocese. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany, January 20th, 19168. 

I went to S. Martin’s, and received the Holy Communion at 
8 a.m. Dick Sheppard recognized me, and came across the 
church to ask me to breakfast, but I declined, and went to the 
Athenaeum, where I breakfasted. There I found Jevons, and 
had some talk with him. After writing to Marion, I walked to 
S. John’s, Westminster, and heard an excellent sermon from 
Ralph. In the pew behind me were Lord and Lady Bryce; and 
two pews in front were the Murray Smiths. The congregation 
was smaller than I expected, for the galleries were almost empty, 
and the body of the church was not more than two-thirds full. 
Geoffrey Dawson was there and Kitty. I went for a short stroll 
with Ralph after service. He told me that he had sent his con- 
secration sermon to the Archbishop with a letter in which he 
urged him not to stultify his whole life by throwing me over. 
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The Archbishop had replied in a friendly spirit, saying that he 
thought the opposition had exhausted itself. I lunched with 
Pearce, and afterwards attended service in the Abbey, and 
heard him preach. He made a kindly allusion to my consecra- 
tion. Then I went to the Athenaeum, and had a long talk with 
Barnes, the Master of the Temple. As I sat at dinner in the 
Club, I was joined by Sir Henry Craik, with whom I had much 
interesting talk. He seems to have made up his mind to resign 
the churchwardenship of S. Margaret’s. After reading for 
nearly an hour, I walked back to Morley’s Hotel, and went to 
bed. Thus ended a very idle Sunday, but in my present circum- 
stances it is hardly judicious for me to preach or make any 
public appearance. 


Monday, January 21st, 19168. 

I breakfasted with the Bryces at 3 Buckingham Gate. Our 
conversation was mostly about topics, theological and ecclesi- 
astical, as my situation suggested. Then I walked to the 
Athenaeum, and got my letters. There was one from the Bishop 
of Rochester to say that he could not join in my consecration. 
So the opposing list is lengthening. It now includes Oxford, 
London, Ely, Rochester, Salisbury, Chelmsford, and (1 think) 
Worcester: seven Bishops. There will certainly be some addi- 
tional names. Their Lordships seek before all things a quiet life, 
and they dread the vengeance of the E.C.U. if they lay hands 
on a heretic. On my side I think I can count on the Archbishop, 
and the Bishops of Southwark, Bristol, Birmingham, New- 
castle, and, perhaps, S. David’s, Llandaff, Exeter, and Lincoln; 
a possible nine. 

I walked into the City, and saw a modest announcement of 
the Confirmation on the door of Bow Church. It is fixed for 
10.30 on Wednesday. A female hailed me. She said she was 
Miss Miles, formerly the schoolmistress at Barking. Then I 
lunched with Ralph and Kitty. Archdeacon Spooner was also at 
the Deanery. Ralph and I walked back to the Athenaeum. 
Pease, Sir John Struthers, and Steel-Maitland met me, and con- 
gratulated me on reaching the episcopate! In the Club I found 
Sir Lewis Dibdin. He was reading my Edinburgh article and’ 
expressed warm agreement with it. He said that the only dan- 
ger of a prosecution for heresy would come from Wace and his 
friends, who had no scruple about the Courts; but Wace had no 
organized party behind him, and probably would do nothing 
further. 

I dined at the House of Commons with Sir Henry Craik. 
There were also dining Walter Long, Sir George Younger, 
Colonel Lucas, Stanley Baldwin, and two others whose names I 


forget. It was a pleasant party, and the conversation was very 
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interesting. Craik proposed my health, which was drunk with 
much cordiality. I replied in a sentence: ‘Gentlemen, I thank 
you. I have not so many friends that.I can undervalue those 
_ who are good enough to place themselves in that category.’ 

They protested that I had more friends than I knew or sus- 
pected. It may be so, but, if so, they are like the 7,000 who 
supported Elijah, invisible on his scenes of conflict. Walter 
Long in particular was most friendly. He gave an interesting 
account of the political situation when Lord Rosebery made his 
famous ‘predominant partner’ speech. It appears that a con- 
siderable section of the Unionist party were not at the moment 
disinclined to accept Rosebery as their leader, and that the 
speech was made on an understanding with them. But almost 
immediately he withdrew his speech in another, and when chal- 
lenged by Long as to his reason, replied that while he had 
received a multitude of protests from the Home Rule ranks, he 
had received no expressions of approval from the Unionists! 
Such a reason disposes of his character as a leader. 


Tuesday, January 22nd, 1918. 

My letters contained nothing interesting beyond letters from 
the Bishop of Manchester, Canon Sanday, and Lady Frances 
Balfour. The Bishop assures me that ‘he will be no party at all 
to the machinations of the Gore-ites, and that if I felt there was 
anything that he ought to do on my behalf, he hoped that I 
would not hesitate to tell him’. Sanday seemed to imagine that 
there would be a doctrinal discussion at the Confirmation, and 
wrote to suggest that I should take pains to provide my lawyer 
with a complete equipment for a theological argument. I wrote 
to the Bishop thanking him, and suggesting that, if he con- 
veniently could, he should take part in the Consecration. Then 
I walked to Adeney’s, and borrowed a hood, bands, and a bag. 
In my absence a message came from Lambeth that the Arch- 
bishop would like to see me at the House of Lords. So I went 
thither, stopping on the way to see Lee. The time for receiving 
objections was just expiring and I learned that two objections 
had been filed by Hermitage Day and a man called Reilly. 

I went to the House of Lords, and had a brief interview with 
the Archbishop. He was evidently gratified by the response 
which his letter had evoked, and very anxious to make sure that 
I was not going to ‘spoil the effect’ by writing anything in self- 
defence! He told me that Gore had indicated the possibility of 
his withdrawing his protest. He said that, if this were done, it 
would make the Bishops, who had announced their refusal to 
join in my consecration, look rather absurd. Darwell Stone and 
Puller had been to see him, and pointed out that, on Catholic 
principles, the faithful ought to withdraw from communion 
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with all who took any part in consecrating a heretic! He was 
assured of a sufficiency of bishops to join in the consecration, 
Lincoln, Southwark, Bristol, and Peterborough having under- 
taken to do so. He thought there was no doubt now that the 
consecration would take place on February 2nd. I lunched with 
Gamble, and then made my way to Elsie and had tea with her 
and the children. On returning to the Club I had a few words 
with Asquith, who was quite kind. A clerk from Lee came to 
show me the actual objections as drafted. He told me that they 
were privately informed that great difficulty had been experi- 
enced by the enemy in raising two objectors from the diocese of 
Hereford. In his opinion it was to my advantage that the enemy 
had set out what the objections against me actually were, as it 
would preclude speculation on the subject. There may be some- 
thing in this. Pearce told me that Bishop Nickson had written 
a good letter in my behalf to the Bristol Times. I dined quietly 
in the Club. It was a warm wet night, rather desolate. 

The Archbishop told me that the Bishop of Exeter refuses to 
take part in my consecration. ‘Fish’ Cecil has been accounted 
my friend for thirty years past. I am godfather to his daughter, 
and he wrote me quite an affectionate letter when first my 
appointment was announced. Now he joins the hue and cry. 
I told the Archbishop that I deeply resented the way in which 
I had been treated, and I do. My relations with these abstaining 
bishops will not be exactly easy. They have done what they can 
to hinder my entrance on my episcopate; they have added enor- 
mously to my difficulties in starting my work; they have lent 
the sanction of their names to the campaign of calumny and 
insult which has been running its course for the past month. 
All this it is impossible not to resent, difficult to forgive. The 
weeks which should have been dedicated to self-preparation for 
this solemn chapter of my life have been filled with every kind 
of public exasperation and private insult. Instead of an atmo- 
sphere of sympathy and goodwill there has been created sus- 
picion, dislike, limitless misrepresentation. An event which, in 
ordinary circumstances, forms the subject of congratulation, has 
been stripped of every kind of satisfaction. I have been har- — 
assed by the threatenings of prosecution, and compelled to 
waste time and money in London at a time when both were 
more than commonly precious. All these circumstances invest 
the beginning of my episcopate with unhappiness, and seem to 
be prophetic of trouble in the future. And I owe them to the 
Bishops! Probably this strangely violent agitation against me 
gives expression to a crowd of resentments, which have been 
accumulating for many years. There is always the fact of envy 
to be reckoned with, and this fact is, of course, more than com- 
monly considerable in the case of a man who is destitute of the 
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recognized qualifications for success. I am a novus homo; I am 
a poor man; I have no party behind me; I have opposed the 
powerful tendencies which express themselves in party. I repre- 
sent opinions which are feared, or distrusted, or hated. I have 
inflicted defeat on eager enthusiasts. Put all these elements 
together, and it is easy to see that there was much material for 
an agitation. Then my foes have had all the organizations. The 
E.C.U. is always in fighting trim; it is rich, and well equipped 
with lawyers. Its organization extends all over the country. 
The clerical press is a potent weapon within that little world 
which calls itself the Church. The situation within the diocese 
of Hereford offered a promising field for agitators, for Bishop 
Percival had long been ailing, and for nearly two years he had 
been unable to do his work. When once the doctrinal question 
had been raised, many bishops found themselves in a quandary, 
for they had publicly identified themselves with the opinions I 
argued against, and with the policy which I condemned. They 
could not but regard my elevation to the episcopate as a rebuke 
anda humiliation. Timidity confirmed them in the course which 
consistency indicated. They would please the E.C.U. as well as 
save their own faces by refusing to take part in my consecration. 


Wednesday, January 23rd, 1918. 

I went first to the Deanery at S. Paul’s, and then to Bow 
Church. In the vestry were Lord Parmoor, the lawyers, and the 
pressmen. The proceedings were punctual and brief. Two objec- 
tions had been sent in, as I already knew would be the case. 
They were from the Rev. Hermitage Day and a layman named 
Reilly, both from the diocese of Hereford, and they alleged my 
heresy and general unfitness for episcopal office. These were 
ruled out as inadmissible, and we then proceeded into the church, 
where the Litany was said, the usual forthalities were gone 
’ through, I took a series of oaths on my knees, and then pro- 
nounced the Benediction. The church was nearly filled with 
men and a few women. They seemed to be friends of mine. An 
enterprising photographer took snapshots of the Dean of 
Hereford and myself, standing together on the steps of the 
church. Then I returned to the Club having a dreadful head- 
ache, induced partly by excitement and partly by the mugginess 
of the weather. Indeed, I was in some doubt as to my fitness 
for travelling. However, I made an effort, and got back to 
Durham by the late train, which ran well to time, and brought 
me in about 11.30 p.m. Ella awaited me and a pile of letters, 
among which was one from Gore, enclosing a copy of the letter 
which he had sent to the Archbishop withdrawing his protest. 
He and his friends will try to make out that I have ‘recanted’ 
my heresies. But I shall still say nothing. 
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Thursday, January 24th, 1918. 

The Times contains the announcement that Gore has with- 
drawn his protest in response to the Archbishop’s letter. He 
professes to be entitled to assume that I don’t disbelieve what 
he thought I did disbelieve, and that I give an ex animo belief 
to what he thought I doubted. Is he really entitled to make 
this assumption? I certainly did not intend him to be so. 
Stuckey Coles writes again, not quite so hopefully as Gore: 


We now have your reassuring statement, which, as a matter of 
fact, reads to us like a retractation. Probably to your mind there is 
some reconciling statement which would show that a retractation is 
not needed. 


Well, they won’t get anything further from me to reassure 
them! The Bishop of Durham writes a long, embarrassed, and 
affectionate letter to explain that he proposes to take part in 
my consecration, but could not, if he were asked, present me! 
I wrote to tell him that I was glad he did not feel compelled to 
absent himself. 

The Archbishop of Uppsala sends me a telegram: “Hearty 
congratulations’. He does not know what a bed of thorns I am 
being pitched on to. 


Septuagesima Sunday, January 27th, 1918. 

A deep melancholy came over me as I reflected that this 
would be the last time of my service as Dean at the altar of 
Durham Cathedral. In Frank Campbell’s little collection of the 
Prayer Book collects arranged for daily use, the collect for this 
day matched my mood. It was headed the ‘Sanctification of 
Trouble’ and runs thus: 


¢e 

We humbly beseech Thee, O Father, mercifully to look upon our 
infirmities; and for the glory of Thy Name turn from us all those 
evils that we most righteously have deserved, and grant, that in all 
our troubles we may put our whole trust and confidence in Thy 
mercy, and evermore serve Thee in holiness and pureness of living 
to Thy honour and glory; through our only Mediator and Advocate, 
Jesus Christ Our Lord. 


At 8 a.m. I celebrated the Holy Communion. All the Canons 
were there, except Lillingston, and both the schoolmasters. The 
King’s Scholars and Choirboys came in their surplices, and we 
sang three hymns. A large number of the boys from the school 
communicated. It was all very solemn and moving. The Bishop 
of Newcastle and Mrs. Wild communicated, as well as Carée. 
Beyond these there were not many except from the College. 
Thus ends my service at the Altar. May God forgive the sin, 
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and accept the desire! The extreme coldness of the Cathedral, 
where the heating apparatus has now been inoperative for a 
whole month, may have hindered the devotion of the boys and 
didn’t help the worship of any. 

Freeman came to tell me that old Dr. Greenwell had passed 
away. I ordered the bell to be tolled, and prepared an obituary 
paragraph for insertion in my sermon. At Io a.m. I preached 
to the troops, who filled the Nave. Lillingston preached at 
Mattins. The ‘Dead March’ was played after the service. At 
3 p.m. the Commemoration of Founders and Benefactors was 
observed. Three honorary Canons appeared, and one of the 
Durham incumbents (Thomas). The University was fairly re- 
presented. The Mayor and Corporation attended in state. A 
good many of the county people came in, and there was a great 
congregation. JI preached from Isaiah xi. 6-8 and from 
I S. John ii. 17, after reading from the pulpit the Form of 
Commemoration. It was a difficult performance, at which I 
felt disposed to sit down and cry. However, I got through it, 
and then had to assist in entertaining a drawing-room full of 
guests at tea. Among them was Sir Robert Williams and his 
daughter, who are in these parts on C.M.S. business. There was 
much kindness in everybody, and many expressions of good- 
will. Then, the general company having departed, I talked with 
my guests, and went to bed at midnight feeling much exhausted. 
Gee, now freshly gaitered as Dean of Gloucester, tells me that 
Greenwell’s funeral is to be on Wednesday, and thinks that I 
ought to be there. This is a fresh disarrangement of my plans, 
for that was the day on which I had promised Kitty that I 
would come up to town. 


Monday, January 28th, 1918. 

I felt so greatly fatigued by the emotions of yesterday that I 
did little. My guests departed by the early train. Lady L. came 
in to dine quietly with us. She was very pleasant, and begged 
me to make her house in London my ordinary resting-place. 


Tuesday, January 29th, 1978. 

I put together twenty-one sermons preached, mostly in the 
Cathedral, during the last two years, and wrote to George Mac- 
millan, suggesting a ‘second series’ of ‘War-time Sermons’ as 
an indirect apologia. 


Wednesday, January 30th, 1918. 

I spent the day in making preparations for departure. At 
3 p.m. I conducted a service in the Cathedral in connexion with 
Dr. Greenwell’s Funeral, which was taking place at Lanchester 
at the same hour. 
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To the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
January 30th, 1918. 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 

You are very good, and your kind letter is welcome. My wife and 
I will be pleased to accept your invitation to stay at Lambeth from 
Monday to Friday next week. There can be no question that I shall 
stand in great need of counsel on many matters, and I am grateful 
for the assurance that I can draw on your Grace’s resources. 

The behaviour of the Bishops has certainly made a deep and pain- 
ful impression on my mind. Obsessed with the ambition of securing 
a ‘clean bill of orthodoxy’ from the English Church Union, they 
seem never to have given a thought to the inevitable, or probable, 
consequences of their action. My personal relations with the bishops 
who announced to the world that they cannot assist in my consecra- 
tion, must needs be very difficult. To forgive an injury of that kind 
is a duty which I shall endeavour to fulfil, but to forget is hardly in 
my power. I shall, however, try to content myself with leaving their 
Lordships to the comfort of their consciences, and the lasting satis- 
faction of their memory. 

Ordinarily some measure of devotional retirement is permitted to 
a man on the verge of.so momentous a new departure. That has 
been denied to me, and I have instead to carry to my consecration 
a mind harassed and fatigued and a wounded heart. Were it not 
that consecration carries me into a Presence where a Higher Equity 
and a more generous Charity than that of the Bishops may be 
counted upon, I could hardly stand it all. 

Believe me, always, 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 
Sincerely and dutifully yours. 

Cruickshank came to see me. I gave him as a parting gift the 
old ivory crucifix that I purchased from Rushworth for ten 
guineas. He is evidently much exercised in mind over the pros- 
pect of a new Dean. Of the three names, now alleged to be 
under the Prime Minister’s consideration—Headlam, Hobhouse, 
Hutton—he prefers Hobhouse, as being less cantankerous than 
Headlam, and more liberal than Hutton. But I incline to think 
that Hutton may be the winner in this race for preferment. He 
is a High Churchman, and, as such, would commend himself 
to a Prime Minister, who desired to make his peace with the 
Orthodox after the exasperation provoked by my appointment! 
Hutton would be popular within a narrow circle, and would 
make no enemies outside it; but, of course, he is in no sense or 
measure a leader. 


Thursday, January 31st, 1918. 


We left Durham by the early train, and came to London 
easily enough, arriving about half an hour after time. The jour- 
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ney was relieved by the conversation of a Chaplain from the 
Front. He had been living in the area about Peronne devas- 
tated by the Germans and gave a’horrible account of their 
barbarity. He is now apparently employed in addressing 
assemblies of artisans on the war. The Tyne-siders, he found, 
were responsive enough, but not the men on the Clyde, among 
whom are many Poles and other foreigners. 

The Durham County Council passed a very flatterously- 
worded resolution expressing regret at my departure, and wish- 
ing me well. This appeared both in The Times and in the 
Morning Post. Awaiting us at the Deanery, S. Paul’s, were a 
number of applications for tickets to admit to the Consecration. 


Finiday, February rst, 1918. 

I spent the morning in making sure that everything was in 
train for to-morrow’s function. First, I went to Adeney; then 
I secured my episcopal hat from Lock; then I called on the Dean 
at Westminster and went with him to the Intercession Service. 
Finally, I returned to the Deanery in time to hear Ruth play. 
The Archbishop sent me a very kind letter in answer to that 
which I wrote to him. 


_ Saturday, February 2nd, 1918. 

I was consecrated Bishop of Hereford in Westminster Abbey. 
The consecrating Bishops were the following: The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of Lincoln, Southwark, Peterborough, 
Bristol, Llandaff (Province of Canterbury), Durham, Newcastle, 
and Carlisle (Province of York), Bishop Ryle, Dean of West- 
minster, Bishops Boyd-Carpenter, Quirk of Jarrow, Taylor 
Smith, Chaplain-General, and two other suffragan bishops. So 
the requirement of the canons was fully satisfied. Ralph 
preached excellently, and made a very kind reference to me as 
‘his dearest friend’. Burge and Ryle presented me. There was 
a large congregation, which included a numerous contingent of 
my personal friends. Ella, Marion, Kitty, the Spooners, Frank 
Pember, Katharine, Linetta, Violet Carruthers, George Mac- 
millan, Lord Muir-Mackenzie, Sir John and Lady Struthers, 
Sir Henry Craik, Beeching, and others were there. 

The service was stately, and very solemn, though my mind 
was inevitably harassed by a half-expectation at the crucial 
points that some fanatic would break in with a protest or an 
insult. Nothing, however, happened to mar the function. 
Rather to my surprise, and greatly to my satisfaction, Lord 
Muir-Mackenzie communicated. Afterwards he came to me in 
the Athenaeum, and expressed his sense of the excellence of the 
‘catechism’ (i.e. the interrogations) in the Consecration service. 
Ella, Kitty, Ralph, and I lunched at the Deanery. The Bishop 

S 
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of Peterborough and Sir Henry Craik were also there. The meal 
ended, I walked to the Club, and wrote to Carissima. It seemed 
right that the first letter signed ‘H. H. Hereford’ should go to 
her. Several men came to me in the Club and gave me their 
congratulations. Returning to the S. Paul’s Deanery, I dined 
quietly with Kitty, the Spooners, and Ella. 

So closes one chapter of my life, and begins another. It opens 
with extraordinary omens of disaster and also with many ex- 
pressions of loyalty. It is odd (and very grievous), to think, 
that I have ceased to be Dean of Durham, and can no longer 
look with the pride of proprietorship on that noble church. 


Sunday, February 3rd, 1918. 

I went to S. Paul’s for Mattins, and to hear the Bishop of 
Exeter preach. The verger placed me conspicuously in the 
Archdeacon’s stall, where I was exposed to the view of the con- 
gregation. I received the Holy Communion. After lunch I sat 
by the fire with the Archdeacon. ‘Fish’ Cecil came in to make 
his peace with me. I was not very placable. Then Ella and I 
walked to Westminster, where she went to pay calls, and I to 
the Club. There I exchanged a few words with Lord Bryce. 


Monday, February 4th, 1918. 

The Times contains a pronouncement by the Bishop of South- 
well, very offensively worded. He speaks of me as ‘recanting’, 
as ‘having only myself to blame’, and so forth. It made me 
very angry indeed at first, and then I reflected that the Bishop 
of Southwell was really not worth powder and shot. I walked 
to the Club, and there met the Archbishop of Dublin. He said 
he thought I had been treated abominably. That is my own 
opinion, of course. I walked to the Post Office in Parliament 
Street, and sent off telegrams to the Dean of Hereford, and 
Bishop Walsh, fixing the Enthronement for Shrove Tuesday, 
February 12th. As I returned to the Club, I fell in with Rowland 
Prothero (afterwards Lord Ernle) and exchanged a few words. 
He also thinks the Bishops have behaved abominably. Sir 
Robert Morant met me, and said the same. I spent the morning 
in writing letters in the Club, and lunched there with Bayley as 
my table companion. Then I fetched Ella from the Deanery, 
S. Paul’s, and took her to Lambeth, where we were to be the 
guests of Archbishop and Mrs. Davidson. I dined with the 
Brotherhood, which met at Gow’s house. After dinner I walked 
back to Lambeth, arriving just in time for prayers. Before going 
to bed I had some talk with the Archbishop. 


Tuesday, February 5th, 1918. 

I attended the Celebration in Henry VII’s Chapel. The 
Bishop of London officiated in the absence of the Archbishop 
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who was attending a committee for the Reconstruction of the 
House of Lords. Then Isatein the Upper House of Convocation 
till lunch time. The Bishops of Loridon and Winchester made 
civil speeches about me, but they had a hollow sound, and rather 
increased than mitigated my resentment. I lunched with Sir 
John and Lady Struthers. Sir William Macormack and Mr. 
Munro, the Secretary for Scotland, were also present, and we had 
much interesting conversation. We called on Lady Ilbert and 
had tea with her. Then we walked back to Lambeth, where I 
wrote a number of letters. The Bishops of Peterborough and 
S. Edmundsbury and Ipswich came to dinner, also Mr. Aitkin, 
the Vicar of Lambeth, the Prolocutor, and the Archdeacon of 
Norwich. 


Wednesday, February 5th, 1918. 

I read the Latin Litany in a thinly-attended House, and then 
sate all day in the debates, lunching with Pearce. I spoke several 
times, and, on the question of restoring All Souls’ Day to the 
Calendar, was in a narrow majority which rejected the proposal. 
Also, I assisted to reject the proposal to re-insert King Charles 
the Martyr. I was interviewed by an American journalist named 
Griggs, who came to me in the Athenaeum. Then I read through 
the six sermons on Christian Liberty, and sent them to Mac- 
millan’s as a first instalment of the volume. Archbishop Ber- 
nard arrived at Lambeth. He is not confident of success in the 
matter of the Irish Convention, but he refuses to despair. 

Somebody sent me the letter which the Bishop of Lincoln 
wrote in his diocesan magazine about my election as Bishop of 
Hereford. It is generously expressed, and reflects real credit on 
the Bishop. He told me he had made up his mind to take part 
in my Consecration before the Archbishop had issued his reply 
to Gore’s protest. If the Bishop of Lincoln were not so deeply 
bitten by all the Radical absurdities, he would be a creditable 
type of prelate. But one cannot go far with even the best of 
men if he be a feminist, a total abstainer, and three parts a 
pacifist ! 


Thursday, February 7th, 1918. 

I received Holy Communion in the Palace Chapel. After 
breakfast I walked to Westminster and robed in Bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter’s house in the Cloisters. Then we went together to 
Buckingham Palace, and I did homage—a quaint ceremony. 
Afterwards the King had some talk with me. He has evidently 
heard a great deal about my appointment. Probably he has 
been more disturbed than he acknowledged. From the Palace 
I went to Convocation, and there spent most of the day, not 
very serviceably. In the course of the proceedings, I spoke 
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several times, but ineffectively. After the House had risen I 
walked to the Athenaeum, and there revised, packed, and sent 
off to George Macmillan the remaining sermons of the projected 
volume. William Temple and his wife came to dinner at Lam- 
beth, and at table I sat between them. The Archbishop devoted 
himself to Temple most of the evening; and I seemed to discern 
an ominous connexion between this intimacy and the ‘Life and 
Liberty Movement’. I see in the Guardian that Lord Hugh Cecil 
has given notice of a motion in the House of Laymen, praying 
the Archbishops to make sure that no man is admitted to Holy 
Orders who does not believe in the Virgin Birth, &c. I do not 
doubt that such a motion will have an easy course in such an 
assembly, and that the debate will galvanize into fresh activity 
the campaign against the luckless Bishop of Hereford. 


Friday, February 8th, 1918. 

I walked with the Archbishop to the Convocation, and on the 
way I asked him whether it was necessary to have private arms 
on ring and seal, and he said that it was not.’ Convocation sate 
till lunch time. The Bishop of Peterborough made a much com- 
plimented speech (which he read) on the Church’s attitude 
towards Labour questions. The debate was adjourned. I walked 
back to Lambeth, and lunched with Mrs. Davidson. Then we 
took our leave of the Palace, and went to the Deanery, S. Paul’s. 
Here we parted, and I went to the Athenaeum. I walked back 
to the Deanery along the Embankment as far as Chancery Lane 
with Sir Henry Newbolt. At the Deanery I found a note from 
the Secretary of the University Chest informing me that on 
receipt of fees amounting to £50 Ios. od. the diploma of D.D. 
would be conferred upon me. This is rather a formidable price 
to pay for an entirely insignificant compliment. I paid Adeney’s 
bill for episcopalia ({114 6s. od.). My available resources are 
quickly melting away before the heavier charges come in! And 
all this expenditure in order that I may be removed from a 
place where I am comparatively popular and have little (offi- 
cially) to do, to another place where I must be loathed and over- 
worked! 


Saturday, February gth, 1918. 

I walked to the Athenaeum, and there revised the sermon for 
the Temple. Bernard was there, and I asked his opinion on one 
or two passages. That opinion rather reflected the prudence of 
an Archbishop than the courage of a confessor! Then I pre- 


1 ‘Why, then,’ I observed, ‘should I add an element of superfluous humbug t 
Church already cursed and shadowed by fictions?’ I decided He fee satis with 


the Arms of the See. Accordingly, when later Sir Charles Peers decorated the 


exterior of Durham Castle with episcopal shields, he mitigated the heraldi di 
of my shield with a pretty but meaningless flower. ic nudity 
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pared notes for the sermon to-night in Barking. Also I wrote to 
Harold. Buckle came in, and was very conversational. I called 
on Macmillan’s, and ascertained that my MS. had arrived, and 
that they would approve the insertion of my letter to Ingram 
about the City Temple preaching. On returning to the Club I 
wrote to Ingram asking permission to publish his letter. The 
Speaker came in to the dining-room while I was lunching, and 
told me that he was week-ending at Chequers to see the house. 
I walked back to the Deanery and joined Ella. We went to 
Barking, and there I preached my first episcopal sermon; 
preached not unfitly in my first parish. I took for the text the 
words ‘ Jesus Christ 1s the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever’. 
Quite a number of old friends shook hands with me after the ser- 
vice, and seemed really glad to see me. The Vicar, Pelham,' 
seems earnest and sensible. He accompanied us to the station. 
We returned by the electric railway to Blackfriars, arriving back 
at the Deanery about 9 p.m. 


Quinquagesima, February roth, 1918. 

The sermon which I shall preach in the Temple this morning 
will necessarily be heard and criticized on the assumption that 
it was composed with direct and deliberate reference to the con- 
troversy which has raged around my name during the last few 
weeks. Yet it is the fact that the said sermon was written nearly 
two years ago, and that my present contributions are limited to 
a few verbal changes designed to improve its literary form, and 
to a few connecting sentences, intended to make clearer its argu- 
ment. Its text is formed of three passages from the New Testa- 
ment, viz. S. John vii. 25, ‘Hath any of the rulers believed on Him, 
or of the Pharisees? But this multitude which knoweth not the Law 
are accursed’. S. Matt. xi. 25, ‘Thou didst reveal them unto 
babes’. x Cor. i. 20, ‘Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of the 
world?’ The essence of the Gospel is thus disclosed in contrast 
with the spirit of the Pharisees. Perhaps this contrast will be 
understood to indicate my opinion of my opponents. And, if 
indeed this should be the case, have I any reason to regret it? 
Such an opinion would only be unfair to the Pharisees, who were 
at least for the most part sincere in their bigotry, whereas I find 
it impossible to postulate sincerity in the case of many (not of 
all, but certainly of many) of those who have organized this 
“heresy-hunt’. 

Ella and I began the day devoutly by receiving the Holy 
Communion in S. Paul’s Cathedral. After breakfast I spent an 
hour in reviewing my discourse, and then we walked with Kitty 
to the Temple. The church was densely crowded, and many are 


1 Now Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness. 
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said to have failed to gain admission at all. The service was 
very beautiful, especially the chanting of the Psalms. My ser- 
mon was closely listened to, and took a full half-hour in delivery. 
Many of the choirboys got me to write in their autograph books. 
Several reporters, including one from the Hereford Times, 
besieged me after the service. I rashly allowed the latter to 
have the MS. on his undertaking to send it to the Guardian to 
which it had been promised. We lunched at the Middle Temple 
very pleasantly with Mr. McCall. Justices Darling and Salter 
were there, and both friendly. Carée, with his wife and Chris- 
tian, came to tea, also Clarence Stock and his Italian friend. 
I wrote to Carissima. To supper came Linetta, and after the 
meal we sate round the fire, and talked together till bedtime. 
So ends the last Sunday before I am enmeshed in diocesan 
chains, and ‘driven to and fro in Adria’ by the pressure of in- 
cumbents and societies! There yet intervenes the truly terrify- 
ing process of getting out of the Deanery at Durham and into 
the Palace at Hereford. And the financial problem raised by 
all these proceedings remains unsolved, and is perhaps insoluble! ! 


Monday, February rith, 1918. 


We left Paddington at 1.40 p.m. and arrived in Hereford at 
5.59 p.m. We were very nearly destroyed on the way from the 
station to the Deanery, but the nerve of the young lady motorist 
averted a catastrophe. We were kindly received by the Dean 
and Lady Butler. Sir Richard Butler was home on leave from 
Italy. 


Tuesday, February rath, 1918. 


Ella and I went to the Cathedral at 8 a.m., and received the 
Holy Communion. At 11.30 the Enthronement took place. 
It seemed to be a successful function, and the short address 
which I gave from the chancel step was appreciated. At 2.45 
p-m. I received an address from the Mayor and Corporation, 
and this was followed by a reception. After these functions I 
returned to the Deanery, very tired. 


Ash Wednesday, February 13th, 1918. 

I celebrated the Holy Communion in the Cathedral at 8 a.m., 
and attended the Commination Service at Ir a.m. After this 
I went into the Cathedral School, and addressed the boys. The 
Headmaster—the Rev. John Henson—seems a competent man. 
Ella and I spent the afternoon in looking at the Palace, and 
making some arrangements. I wrote to Mr. Prothero, the 
Sanitary Inspector, asking him to inspect the drains, and I gave 


permission for an auction of the late Bishop’s furniture to take 
place in the Palace grounds. 
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Thursday, February 14th, 1918. 


I was photographed in the Deanery garden with the Dean, 
Archdeacon Lilley, Canons Bannister and Palmer. Then I saw 
the Chapter Clerk, Steele, and asked him to keep an eye on the 
Palace during my absence. We returned to London, and stayed 
the night at the S. Paul’s Deanery. 


Friday, February 15th, 1918. 

I walked to Westminster, and called on Lee, whom I asked 
to continue to act as my Secretary, and charged to get a seal 
made, sufficient for purposes of business, but giving me time to 
determine what I would finally decide to have. There seems to 
be considerable liberty in the matter. Then I called on Gow, 
and gave him an account of the Enthronement. I next walked 
to Acheson Batchelor, 25 Margaret Street, and told him I would 
have the arms of the See engraved on the episcopal ring. Then 
I called on Adeney, and finally returned to the Athenaeum, 
where I lunched with Buchan’ as my table companion. Last I 
picked up Ella and the baggage, and went to King’s Cross. 
We travelled to Durham in a very crowded train, arriving 
shortly after midnight. Meade Falkner and Col. Herne were 
in the carriage. A sharp attack of lumbago seized me as I was 
entering the Deanery about 12.30 p.m., and made all movement 
painful to me; but, as I review the experiences of the last few 
weeks, I can see that I have much to be thankful for, both on 
the score of health and on that of the weather. 


« To the Bishop of Manchester. 
February 17th, 1918. 
My dear Bishop, 

I was actually in the course of writing to you when your second 
letter came. Bishop Ryle will do well enough as Chairman, and his 
being on the spot is a distinct advantage. 

I think we must from the start make quite clear whether we are 
really aiming at a continuation of the Establishment, or whether we 
are drafting a constitution for an independent disestablished Church, 
only suppressing for the time those parts of the scheme which pre- 
suppose the actual disestablishment. 

If, as is not improbable, the latter is what most of the committee 
have in mind, then we must record a protest, and afterwards proceed 
to insist on making the Church of Ireland, rather than that of South 
Africa, the model of our new constitution. The former is really a far 
more close parallel to ourselves, and its system, if I understand it 
correctly, is far more tolerable than that of S. Africa, in which the 
Tractarian ideal most nearly attained expression. I think a minority 


1 Afterwards Lord Tweedsmuir. 
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Report is inevitable, and I hope we shall make it as powerful as 
possible. 
The enthronement in Hereford on Shrove Tuesday was marked by 
emphatic demonstrations of general goodwill. 
Yours ever sincerely. 


To the Headmaster of Durham School. 
February 19th, 1918. 
My dear Budworth, 

I am decanally disembodied, and can only approach you in forma 
pauperis, but it has been pointed out to me that though several 
Deans of Durham held bishoprics, being indeed annexed abusively 
after the ill fashion of the ‘good old times’, yet I am the first Dean 
to be advanced to a Bishopric since William James, who was made 
Bishop of Durham by James I in 1606, more than three centuries 
since, being at the time Dean of Durham. Whether this circumstance 
may serve to form a peg on which a disembodied Dean might fitly 
beg you to grant a half holiday to the School, you will determine; but 
I should take it kindly if you could do so. 

Yours affec., 
H. H. HEREFORD. 
Saturday, February 23rd, 1918. 

Kenneth Kay and Leslie Green, two of the senior choristers, 
spent the morning in my study, packing up sermons and letters, 
and being extremely useful. I put together a bundle of docu- 
ments for my successor. It seems certain now that I shall have 
no opportunity of discussing business with him face to face. 
The old Bible from Barking, displaced when the R.V. was 
introduced, I sent across to the Bishop of Jarrow, asking him 
to dispose of it to some poor parish in the Durham Diocese. 
The ‘Ancient and Modern’ hymn-books which were in the 
Rectory Chapel in Dean’s Yard I sent across to Hughes, for use 
in the Cathedral. I took the inventory of my wine, and found 
that there still lingered in the cellar about 300 bottles, mainly 
claret. We have distributed our surplus of tea to the vergers, 
almsmen, hospital, and neighbours. There remains the coal, 
which presumably my successor will purchase. Hadow came to 
lunch as he had been addressing the Diocesan Conference in the 
Chapter House. Ella and I called on Bayley, who is down with 


influenza, but better. Then more packing, and a comfortless 
conclusion. 


Sunday, February 24th, 1918. 


Ella and I went to the Cathedral and for the first time knelt 
together at the Communion rail. It was sad and strange to be 
in the great church as a discrowned king, and the atmosphere 
was mortally cold. The collect for this day’s festival will always 
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have a curious interest for me, as having been put forward as 
suitable for use by the opponents of my consecration, and 
circulated with that intention in the diocese of Hereford. I sup- 
pose the orthodox do regard me as a modern analogue of the 
‘traitor Judas’. Certainly Lord Halifax, Sir Walter Phillimore, 
and Athelstan Riley allowed themselves to speak of me in very 
insulting terms at the E.C.U. meeting last week, as if I had 
neither credit nor feelings. They speak in two ways, which 
might seem difficult to harmonize. On the one hand, I am an 
utterly contemptible creature, a kind of clerical ‘crank’, or 
‘freak’, whose appointment to a bishopric was a malignant 
joke; on the other hand, I am a dangerously popular person, 
subtle and masterful, whom the bishops cannot stand up to, 
and whose presence in their counsels portends terrible cala- 
mities! These representations are hard to combine in a single 
portrait. Through the maze of self-contradictory denunciation 
one may, perhaps, perceive that these gentlemen are extremely 
angry and humiliated by the failure of their really considerable 
efforts to keep me off the Bench. The real ‘H. H. Hereford’ 
is a very different being from that which hatred and bigotry 
have imagined—a man full of fears as to himself, and mainly 
anxious to ‘do out the duty’. 

The five years of my life as Dean of Durham have been, 
from the point of view of achievement, very barren and dis- 
appointing. Mostly, I think, the cause of this was the war, 
which broke up the normal arrangement of life, and threw me 
into considerable perplexity as to my personal duty. If I had 
known, or could have foreseen, in 1914, that the war would have 
been still in progress, without clear indication of ending, in 
1918, I should have probably, and perhaps wisely, volunteered 
as a chaplain. But I shared the almost universal belief that the 
war would be over within the year, and thought my duty was to 
do what I could to help matters locally. As the war developed. 
it became evident that I was physically inadequate to anything 
worth doing at the Front; I was too old, and too frail, for the 
hardships; there were many things which claimed me here, and 
so I drifted on till my appointment to Hereford put a term to 
questioning. The dispersion of the University hindered me from 
doing anything as an Hon. Professor; and the petrol restrictions 
prevented me from moving freely about the country. Add the 
heavy taxation which made economy a necessity, and it will 
be seen that my circumstances have not been favourable to 
achievement. But, making all the allowances for these, I cannot 
acquit myself of blame. I have frittered away my energies on 
the little emergent concerns of the day, and set my hand to 
nothing adequate or substantial or permanent. 

I attended Mattins and Evensong, sitting in the stall next the 
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one which had been mine as Dean, and the services were at 
once melancholy and consoling. And everybody seemed to 
understand and share my sadness. Meade Falkner and Bud- 
worth came to take leave. Both, in their different ways, ex- 
pressed a sincere regret at my departure. Is all the world in a 
base conspiracy to fool me, or am I really loved by these people? 


Monday, February 25th, 1918. 

My last day in Durham was spent dolorously in preparations 
for departure. Hughes came in during the morning, and packed 
up the Anson papers. He also removed the rejected books. 
I went to the Bank and arranged with Mr. Moult for the transfer 
of my account. We lunched with the Lillingstons, and after- 
wards walked out to the Rogersons’, and said good-bye. The 
day was perfect, and as we walked home, the beauty of the 
Banks was seen at its best. Bayley came to tea. I gave him 
Blackstone’s edition of Magna Carta. Then I said good-bye 
to the vergers. They said that the last five years had been the 
happiest of their lives. Kenneth and Leslie came in and finished 
tying up my papers. Cruickshank came in after dinner and I 
walked round the College with him in the moonlight, talking 
over the past and the future. We were sad at parting. I asked 
him to be one of my examining chaplains. The scene was 
ravishingly beautiful, and brought home to me the full measure 
of the personal loss which my retirement from Durham implies. 
It certainly is not conventional cant to say that I go reluc- 
tantly, and to my impoverishment and unhappiness. 


Tuesday, February 26th, 1918. 


Ella went with me to the station. The stationmaster said 
‘good-bye’ with much feeling, and the emotions of last night 
renewed themselves in my mind. 


Wednesday, February 28th, 1918. 


In the course of the morning I called at the Petrol Controller’s 
office in Berkeley Street, and had an interview with a dejected 
female, who caused me to fill up a form, and promised me a 
monthly supply of thirty gallons. The office appeared to be 
‘manned’ by excited and incompetent flappers, and there was 
an impression of regnant chaos! I called at the Church Printing 
Company’s office in Burleigh Street, and ordered notepaper 
properly stamped. The clerk would make no promise as to the 
date of delivery, nor give any security as to the quality of the 
paper! I lunched in the Athenaeum and was there joined by 
Rashdall, who told me that some of my enemies were saying 
that I had made private recantations to Gore or the Arch- 
bishop or to both; so I caused him to read through my journal, 
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and told him to tell anybody who thus spoke that I stood 
explicitly to everything that I had written or spoken, and made 
no retractation whatever. 


Thursday, February 28th, 1918. 


I wrote letters in the Athenaeum for an hour; called at the 
office of Queen Anne’s Bounty in Dean’s Yard, and transacted 
a matter of diocesan business; saw Gamble and explained that 
I was ‘dining out’ on March oth, and on the roth attending a 
meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and went for a 
short walk with Rashdall. 

I met Barnes, who told me that the Benchers were well 
pleased with my sermon on February roth, that he himself 
had read it, and thought it a very sufficient answer to my 
opponents, the more sufficient since it was indirect. 

Also I met Burge, who told me that the amount of truth in 
Lord Halifax’s statement that a bishop had originally proposed 
my name for a bishopric was the following: Lord Stamfordham 
had written to him during the vacancy suggesting an interview, 
that in this meeting he had mentioned the King’s desire, and 
also Lloyd George’s, to make me a bishop; and that, as he 
understood that he (Burge) was a friend of mine, he came to 
consult him on the matter. Charles told me as a great secret 
that the Archbishop had asked for a Sunday in June in which 
to preach in the Abbey on the subject of clerical subscription. 
On the whole this is probably to be regretted as His Grace is 
pretty sure to minimize the significance of his own action in 
proceeding with my consecration, and he may be led to say 
something which I should have to repudiate. 

The Rev. Kenworthy Brown came to see me by appointment. 
He desires to be licensed as a curate-in-charge of the district of 
S. Barnabas, which is part of the parish of All Saints in Hereford, 
whereof the man Treherne is Vicar, a fanatic and the leader of 
the opposition against me. Mr. Brown is a well-grown man of 
twenty-eight, who took a fair degree at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. He was ordained to the parish of Monmouth, but had 
left parochial work in order to join the Benedictine Community 
at Pershore, where he had continued for three years. He had 
now reached the decision that he had no vocation to monkery, 
and wished to return to parochial work. He was responsible 
for the orphanages, which it was proposed to establish in the 
parish of All Saints. Before accepting appointment he wished 
to get some sort of guarantee from me that his work would be 
permanent, and, since he could not continue it if he was not 
permitted to carry it on as he wished, whether I would permit 
reservation, incense, &c. We had some talk together for more 
than an hour. On the point of private confession he was 
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strangely unreasonable. I asked what would be his treatment 
of confirmation candidates in this respect. He gave a discursive 
reply, of which I conceive the gist to be that he should teach 
that mortal sins could only be forgiven after confession to the 
priest. I did not dislike the young man, but he is clearly 
hopeless from a disciplinary point of view, and was probably 
sent to me with a purpose. 


Friday, March rst, 1918. 

I went to Hereford by the 1.40 train, which was crowded with 
soldiers and cadets. On the platform at Hereford I was met by 
Wynne Willson and Bateman. Canon Bannister’s house had a 
comfortable appearance. Among the letters awaiting me was 
a brief note from Edith Morgan telling me that her brother 
Arthur had been killed in an aeroplane accident. “You must 
forgive me for troubling you by writing, but he loved you very 
dearly.’ I am sorry the boy is dead. He was neither brilliant 
nor attractive, but he was genuinely good and religious. He had 
set his mind with remarkable determination on becoming a 
clergyman, and, if he had lived, I should probably have helped 
him to realize his ambition. A telegram from Mr. Nimmins 
tells me that George will arrive in Durham to-morrow. I am 
indeed thankful that his ship escaped the submarines. If 
disaster had befallen the lad on his first voyage, I should have felt 
guiltily responsible for the part I played in sending him to sea. 
How various are the fates of men! A very violent sermon was 
sent tome. It had been preached in S. Matthew’s, Westminster, 
on February 2nd, while my consecration was proceeding in the 
Abbey! The sermon was specially addressed to the members 
of the Churchwomen’s League of Prayer by the Rev. T. Hardy, 
Warden of S. Mary’s House, Regent’s Park. 


It was precisely at this time, when I had been so generally 
denounced, that the Mayor and Corporation of Durham elected 
me to be a Freeman of the City. This distinction is not often or 
lightly bestowed, and, for that reason, it is justly prized. I could 
not but be deeply moved by the generous kindness which led the 
civic authorities at such a time and in such circumstances to do 
me honour. Among the many expressions of trust and affection 
which lightened this melancholy period of my life, none, perhaps, 
gave me greater satisfaction, and none had, perhaps, greater 
significance. 

When, therefore, in February, 1918, I published the volume 
Christian Liberty and Other Sermons (1916-17) it seemed natural 
that it should be dedicated to the Mayor and Corporation of the 
City of Durham. With some passages from the Preface to that 
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volume I may well conclude the part of my autobiography which 
covers the period before my Episcopate. Asa Bishop I came under 
the burden of new and heavy responsibilities, and had to address 
myself to duties for which I had been impressively assured that 
I was apparently and fatally disqualified. 

Thus then I expressed myself on the morrow of my consecration 
to the Bishopric of Hereford: 


I will but name in order to repudiate the two assumptions on 
which the agitation has proceeded, viz. that there are two standards 
of orthodoxy in the Church of England, so that teaching which is 
rightly tolerated in a priest becomes intolerable in a bishop, and that 
a bishop-designate may rightly be called upon before his consecration 
to supplement the legally required declarations of belief (creeds and 
articles) by such other assurances of orthodoxy as may be demanded 
by suspicious individuals. 

It surely needs no arguing that heresy cannot vary with hierarchical 
rank, and that, if liberty be restricted on the Episcopal Bench, it 
cannot long survive in the ranks of the Priesthood. It must be evi- 
dent to every considering man that, if Law is to give way to Private 
Opinion in the matter of a Bishop’s orthodoxy, there is an end of all 
security, and the final destruction of spiritual independence. 

More than twenty years have passed since, in 1897, I had the 
temerity for the first time to publish a book. Since then the list of 
publications under my name has lengthened, and I have much to 
answer for. The English Church Union has compelled me during the 
last few weeks to review my own work. It was a tiresome, and in 
some sense a humiliating, experience. Much has been said crudely 
and hastily which I could wish had been said with larger caution and 
more deliberate care. Some things, perhaps, had better never have 
been said at all. But there is no publication of mine which I now 
wish to recall, none which, if read with intelligence and candour, and 
with fair allowance for time, place, purpose, and circumstance, does 
not seem to me now essentially honest and true. I am persuaded 
that, in spite of many and evident defects, my teaching has been 
sound and constructive in effect as it certainly was in design. 


The Address with which the offer of the Freedom of the City 
was accompanied may fitly conclude the story of my residence 
there as Dean. 


My Lord Bishop, 

We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the City of Durham and 
Framwellgate, desire to offer to your Lordship our congratulations upon 
your succession to the See of Hereford. 

We deeply appreciate the efficiency which has marked your five years’ 
tenure of the Deanery of Durham, and the affectionate zeal with which 
you cared for our Cathedral Church. , 
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To you we owe the welcome restoration of the Annual Commemora- 
tion of those Founders and Benefactors of the past, to whom our 
gratitude is ever due and whose memory, as you rightly felt, should be 
an imperishable recollection of the Citizens of Durham. 

You have well maintained the high level of excellence of our Cathedral 
services, and from time to time we have had valued opportunities of 
listening to you within its hallowed walls. 

We have been helped, and cheered, and stimulated by your utter- 
ances, distinguished alike by clarity of vision, breadth of outlook, and 
sanity of expression. 

Your high conception of the duties of the Decanal office has not 
allowed you to limit the sphere of your activities to your Cathedral and 
its immediate interests. You have taken a practical interest in the 
young life of our City. Both Grammar Schoo] and Cathedral Choir 
School have shared invaluable improvements due to your thought and 
energy. Going further afield you have manifested a strong and wide 
sympathy with all the legitimate aspirations of our Northern industries 
whilst the requirements of National Service have found in you a 
strenuous and brilliant advocate. 

So, my Lord Bishop, not merely because you have maintained the 
high traditions of the Deanery, but because you have displayed the 
characteristics of a Great Citizen, we desire to honour you with the 
Freedom of our ancient City. 

On three occasions in our past history it has happened that a Diocesan 
Bishop has become Dean of Durham, now, after a lapse of three cen- 
turies, you, following in the footsteps of four of your distinguished pre- 
decessors, leave the Deanery to undertake the cares and duties of the 
Episcopate. 

We shall not readily forget you; your departure from our midst 
affects us with the touch of personal sorrow. It is our earnest hope and 
prayer that your Episcopal labours may be abundantly fruitful and 
blessed ; that all happiness and peace may await you in your new home 
by the banks of the lovely river Wye. 

Given under the Common Corporate Seal of the Council this 24th day 
of April, 1918. 

ARTHUR PatTTISON, 
Mayor. 

G. A. CARPENTER, 
Town Clerk 

The language of official compliment must never be taken too 
seriously, yet the goodwill of neighbours is never inconsiderable. 
The circumstances in which my neighbours in Durham decided 
to address me clothed their words with a deeper meaning than 
that which commonly attaches to official compliment. I could 
not but hear in them the welcome and familiar notes of sincerity 
and affection. 
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The Bishop of Hereford in the Palace Garden. 1918 


CHAPTER VII _ 
BISHOP OF HEREFORD 
I. FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Ale Cathedral Foundation of Hereford consisted of the Dean 
and four residentiary canons, two of whom were archdeacons. 
It was in some respects unusually distinguished. My predecessor, 
Bishop Percival, desired to make the cathedral a centre and citadel 
of sacred learning, and he had used his patronage of the canonries 
with that object. He designed in this way both to improve the 
intellectual quality of the diocesan clergy, and to encourage 
theological studies in the Universities where, since the seculariza- 
tion of the college fellowships, such encouragement had been 
dwindling. He succeeded in bringing together a notable body of 
canons.! Rashdall, Capes, Streeter, Lilley,? and Bannister were all 
in various ways distinguished men. It may, however, be ques- 
tioned whether the Bishop succeeded in his object. The Hereford 
diocese did not provide a favourable soil for the experiment he 
attempted. It was too remote, too rural, too intensely local in 
feeling and interest. Rashdall and Streeter lived mostly in 
Oxford, only residing in Hereford during the three months of their 
legal obligation. Capes was an ecclesiastical historian of distinc- 
tion. Lilley was Archdeadon of Ludlow, and his literary gift and 
generous religious sympathy were ‘thrown away’ in the little 
country town. Bannister mainly managed the capitular business, 
which was varied and rather complicated. His antiquarian and 
historical knowledge was serviceable to the general public, but did 
not greatly assist his local ministry. Winnington Ingram was 
Archdeacon of Hereford. He was in aspect, manner, and type of 
cburchmanship, an old-fashioned High Churchman, rigidly ortho- 
dox and severely loyal to the requirements of formal duty. None 
of the canons ‘shone in the pulpit’. They were regarded by the 
townsfolk with more respect than affection. Hereford was not 
unconscious of their distinction, but doubtful of their efficiency. 
In the case of Rashdall and Streeter, the two most intellectually 
eminent of the quartet, their frequent absenteeism, their unfami- 


1 Rashdall had just ceased to be Canon of Hereford on becoming Dean of 


Carlisle. ie ? 
2 Canon Lilley retired from active ministry in 1938. 
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liarity with rural problems and points of view, and their lack of 
local connexions, were specially criticized. 

The Dean, Dr. Leigh, was generally popular. He belonged to 
the traditional type of Dean. Well born and well bred, with a 
good presence, a hearty manner, and a kindly disposition, he was 
everywhere welcome. Even his zeal for Total Abstinence was con- 
doned as a harmless eccentricity, and it was counterbalanced by 
his prominence as a Freemason. 

The right use to be made of the cathedral foundations has long 
perplexed the bishops, and constitutes a problem which none has 
yet succeeded in solving. 

Such were the members of the Cathedral body. They all 
received me with the utmost kindness, and, throughout my brief 
episcopate in Hereford, I never had reason to complain of lack of 
loyal support at the diocesan centre. 

I was fortunate in being able to take over from my predecessor 
some valuable colleagues, who soon became and ever remained 
my friends. Bateman, in aspect, manner, and outlook, a typical 
episcopal butler, continued to shed a Victorian dignity over the 
domestic life of the Palace, and proved himself very helpful in 
many ways. Bishop Percival had had the assistance of a resident 
domestic chaplain, and the part-time help as chaplain of one of 
the City incumbents. Charles Norcock continued in the one 
position, and Prebendary Wynne Willson, Vicar of S. Nicholas, 
Hereford, in the other. Both were most efficient colleagues, and, 
in very different ways, very lovable men. They have continued 
to be my close personal friends ever since, though the tide of cir- 
cumstance has carried us far apart. I succeeded in finding an 
admirable diocesan registrar and legal secretary in Mr. Frank 
James, a well-known and highly respected solicitor in Hereford, 
and for my Diocesan Chancellor I possessed a courteous and 
distinguished ecclesiastical lawyer in Mr. Ernest Charles (now 
Mr. Justice Charles). Altogether my diocesan ship was well 
manned with officials. My position in Hereford was, I felt per- 
suaded, fairly secure. Could the same be said of my position in 
the diocese as a whole? Here, perhaps, I may fitly mention one 
factor in my situation which was not without importance. I suc- 
ceeded a Bishop who combined unusual public distinction and 
considerable local unpopularity. In the case of any man entering 
on public office few advantages can be greater than that of follow- 
ing an incompetent, or scandalous, or disliked precedessor. In 
Hereford I followed a Bishop who certainly was neither incom- 
petent, nor scandalous, nor personally disliked, but who was 
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definitely unpopular. In some sense Bishop Percival was too great 
for the diocese. His achievement lay in spheres which a rural 
population is not well qualified to appreciate. His interest and his 
influence were national rather than diocesan, educational rather 
than ecclesiastical. Thus he was not locally popular, and the fact 
turned to my advantage when I came into his succession. Bishop 
Percival was a Liberal who did not hide his political lamp under 
a bushel, but set it on the stand of a bold and even aggressive 
advocacy of his Party’s programme. He held strong opinions on 
social reform, and did not hesitate to express them. The popu- 
lation of the Hereford diocese is predominantly conservative, 
devoted to rustic sports, suspicious of anything that conflicts with 
habit, or promises public expenditure. Bishop Percival’s unpopu- 
larity was occasioned, not by his tolerant churchmanship and his 
ecclesiastical administration, but by his political and social 
opinions. However odious I might be on other counts, I did not 
provoke against myself the same resentments. Bishop Percival 
was not personally disliked, nor was his public greatness wholly. 
unperceived. He was known to be careful and hard-working as a 
diocesan, and as a man he was found by many to be both sympa- 
thetic and generous. But with the merits, he had also some of the 
defects, of a Headmaster. A somewhat autocratic manner, which 
was easily taken for coldness and lack of interest, gave a fallacious 
probability to the suggestions of partisan prejudice. There was 
more ignorance than justice in local criticisms which were none the 
less eagerly welcomed and circulated by many who knew neither 
him nor Hereford. Physically and temperamentally I was im- 
pressively unlike my eminent predecessor, and, perhaps, on the 
balance, I was less remote than he from the general feeling of the 
diocese. To say this is probably to make a confession of my 
personal inferiority, but I think it is true, and indicates a fact 
which in some measure assisted me to win the acceptance of the 
people. 

It was with some curiosity, and not a little apprehension, that 
I first met the people in the parishes as their Bishop. How far 
had the furious vituperation of the E.C.U. really affected the 
minds of the clergy, who are but too accustomed to look at 
ecclesiastical events through the coloured glasses provided by 
their party organization and press? How would ‘unhappy 
Hereford’ receive its new Bishop on the morrow of ‘The Hereford 
Scandal’? How would the Hereford townsfolk be impressed by 
the selected extracts from my books and sermons with which, 
when I arrived in the city, walls and even telegraph poles were yet 
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plastered? How had the Herefordshire villagers been influenced 
by the preachings and pamphlets which had drawn such an 
alarming picture of their new diocesan? Would they regard him 
as the modern equivalent of ‘the traitor Judas’, against whom 
they had been bidden to pray in many parish churches? Would 
they refuse to present their children for confirmation by a bishop 
whose very touch was polluting? ‘Heretic’ and ‘atheist’ are not 
well-sounding descriptions, and both had been freely applied to me 
by the agitators. 

It soon became apparent that the feeling of the diocese had been 
gravely misrepresented, and that I was by no means so unwelcome 
as had been asserted. The leading laity had taken little part in 
the agitation, and the general body of rustic folk had been less 
shocked than puzzled by it. There were some in the diocese who 
applauded my liberal views, many who approved my friendly 
relation with Nonconformists, and many of those who were little 
affected by religious controversies, were well pleased to learn that 
the new Bishop was a firm advocate of Establishment. In spite of 
the affirmations of the agitators, there was no real strength in their 
agitation, and, though I did not know it at the time, my appoint- 
ment was not really unpopular, nor was there any substance in 
the noisy protests against it. Moreover, the friends and followers 
of Bishop Percival (who were far more numerous than his 
critics affirmed), had steadily defended me, and, in short, the 
public opinion of the diocese was rather curious than hostile. 

My wife and I arrived in Hereford on February 11th, and were 
hospitably entertained at the Deanery by Dr. Leigh and his 
daughter, Lady Butler. On the next day, Shrove Tuesday, I was 
enthroned in the cathedral. It had not been my intention to say 
anything to the people, but at the last moment I changed my 
mind, and improvised a short address, which (as I was afterwards 
assured) made a considerable and salutary impression. After the 
service I was officially welcomed by the Mayor and Corporation, 
and then attended a reception at the Deanery. Writing to the 
Bishop of Manchester on 17th February, I said that the en- 
thronement was ‘marked by emphatic demonstrations of general 
goodwill.’ 

The next day, Ash Wednesday, was spent in viewing the Palace, 
and making necessary arrangements for our coming into residence 
as soon as possible. Then, on February 14th, we went back to 
London, and to the ever welcome hospitality of the Deanery at 
S. Paul’s. The next day we returned to Durham, and resumed 
the depressing labour of preparing for our final departure. Leaving 
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my wife to go on with the task, I went back to London, and 
transacted some necessary business. 


After much thought, I determined to ignore the abortive agi- 
tation altogether, and to assume that I could count upon the kind 
and respectful welcome which English people are wont to give to 
a new Bishop, when he enters his diocese. My first official letter 
was addressed to one of the Prebendaries, who was also a Rural 
Dean. He had, as a member of the Greater Chapter, voted against 
my election, when the congé d’élive had arrived in Hereford, and 
he conceived himself to be honourably bound to inform me, and 
to place in my hands the resignation of his Rural Deanery. My 
reply will serve to disclose the temper in which I entered on my 
new duties in Hereford. It ran as follows: 

March 2nd, 1918. 
My dear Canon, 

I am very much obliged to you for your letter, the motive of which I 
think I understand, and which I appreciate. 

It is entirely clear to me that in declining to vote for me as Bishop, 
you were not only exercising your unquestionable right, but also doing 
what appeared to be your duty. Your action, therefore, left in my 
mind not the smallest trace of resentment, and I should be sorry indeed 
if you felt that it rendered your work in the diocese in any measure 
embarrassed. 

The appointment, or reappointment, of the rural deans must be 
shortly undertaken; and, until that is done, I must needs ask the 
existing rural deans to continue in office. I may, since you have raised 
the question, say now that it is my intention to ask you to be Rural 
Dean of . I hope that you will see your way to accept appoint- 
ment. 

These are difficult days for us all, most of all for men holding ecclesi- 
astical office. We must stand together, and work together as far as 
we can. 


Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


I took occasion to nominate to a vacant prebendal stall one of 
the Hereford incumbents, an advanced Anglo-Catholic, and as 
such, well known to have opposed my coming to the diocese. 
I was resolved to make it clear that, so far as I was concerned, 
‘the Hereford Scandal’ would be ignored, if not forgotten. Per- 
sonal resentment would not be allowed to influence my exercise 
of the episcopal patronage. I never had any reason to doubt 
either the wisdom or the justice of this decision. 
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On Sunday, March 3rd, for the first time I administered Con- 
firmation. My closed car broke down, and had to be replaced by 
an open car, in which I arrived at Puddleston, fifteen minutes 
after time. There were but six candidates—four boys and two 
girls. After tea at the Rectory, the local squire lent me his fur 
coat, and (for the weather was bitterly cold) I returned in a closed 
car which had been fetched from Leominster during the service. 
Henceforth, until Easter, I was busily engaged in administering 
Confirmation. 

I had always supposed that bishops must find the work of con- 
firming extremely tiresome by reason of the monotonous repetition 
which it cannot but involve. For nearly a quarter of a century, 
I had, as a parish clergyman, witnessed many confirmations, and 
I had taken the impression that the confirming Bishop was 
wearied, and even in some degree bored by his task. It cannot be 
reasonably doubted that in confirming, as in every other spiritual 
ministration, the difficulty of maintaining reality under the strain 
of continuing iteration is very considerable. Nevertheless, there 
was no part of my episcopal duty which gave me more satisfaction 
and even (if the word be not improper) pleasure than confirmation. 
There was less monotony than I had imagined. The churches, 
the clergy, the candidates, and the congregations were never the 
same. Only the hymns seemed unchanging, and they did cer- 
tainly become tiresome by repetition. When the annual confirma- 
tion tour had ended, I longed never again to hear any of the 
sentimental and unreal effusions which are commonly chosen as 
suitable for use by those who are about to be, or just have been, 
confirmed. Yet even in the matter of the hymns, my personal 
discomfort was in some measure relieved by the ardour and 
apparent sincerity with which they were sung. I took great pains 
over my addresses, never giving more than one in the course of 
the service, for my experience as a parish minister had convinced 
me that a second address was always superfluous and generally 
unedifying. I insisted on the candidates being old enough to be 
reasonably addressed as persons who had ‘reached years of dis- 
cretion’. Save in really exceptional cases, which had to be 
explained to me, I required every candidate presented for con- 
firmation to have reached the age of fourteen, and I was at pains 
to make clear to the clergy that this was the minimum age, and 
that they were perfectly free to exercise their discretion about 
presenting those who were older. Personally I think sixteen (the 
statutory age for becoming a communicant in the sixteenth 
century), or even eighteen, would in many cases be best. I am 
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sure that the confirmation of young children is unwise. It associ- 
ates communion with those ‘childish things’ which are so eagerly 
cast aside when childhood has passed away, whereas, if receiving 
the Holy Communion is clearly seen to be properly involved in 
‘grown up’ religion, its practice after confirmation is more likely 
to be maintained. 

Hereford is a rural county, in which there are no large towns, 
and the people live mostly in small villages, or in solitary farms 
and cottages scattered over the country. It follows that the 
number of confirmation candidates is never great, and may often 
be very small. The service seemed then to possess an intimate, 
almost domestic, character, which emphasized its significance, 
and deepened its solemnity. I never felt so truly a ‘Father in God’ 
as when confirming small companies of boys and girls in those little 
village churches. 

It must not be supposed that I came to my rural diocese wholly 
without appreciation of the problems and procedures of rural 
ministry. During my twelve years residence in Essex, then 
included in the diocese of S. Albans, I had been made familiar 
with both. As Vicar of Barking during the dark period when 
agricultural depression was at its worst, tithes had depreciated 
and rate-assessments had not yet been lowered, I had realized 
as a tithe-owner the financial difficulties which shadowed most of 
the rural incumbents. Barking included an agricultural element, 
and was bordered by purely agricultural parishes. Moreover, I 
had been a member of a little committee appointed by Bishop 
Festing (whose chaplain I was), to examine into the question, 
which still awaits answer, of a better distribution of work and 
income in Essex, where small parishes are numerous, and paro- 
chial endowments in many cases pitiably inadequate. Nothing 
came of the Committee’s inquiry, but in the course of it I learned 
much. It became clear to me that the incumbents in the small 
country cures were depressed and degraded by isolation, poverty, 
and unemployment. I learned that the cases of immorality which 
from time to time emerge, causing grievous scandal, and con- 
fronting the Bishop with the most distressing and baffling of his 
disciplinary duties, are mostly connected with precisely these con- 
ditions of ministry. Men easily lose self-respect when they are 
outside the restraining influence of oversight, have to live under 
the humiliation of chronic poverty, and are habitually, albeit 
involuntarily, without the saving coercions of wholesome and 
sufficient employment. In isolation and idleness whatever in the 
clergy is unsound and lowering receives disastrous stimulus, and, 
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in the crude yet illuminating phrase of ‘the man in the street’, 
they ‘fall to pieces’. When, therefore, as Bishop of an agricultural 
diocese, I was carried by my official duty into personal acquaint- 
ance with rural incumbents and their performance of duty, I did 
not find the situation wholly unfamiliar, nor were my conclusions 
in Essex unconfirmed in Hereford. There also the twin shadows 
on the life of the clergy in the tiny country cures, albeit that life is 
often passed in natural surroundings of arresting beauty, are 
isolation and unemployment. Neither has its origin in personal 
fault, but both are integral to the parochial system as it now exists. 
When there must be added the condition of chronic poverty, 
which ‘takes the heart out of’ even good men, it is not necessary 
to look farther for the cause of a fact which has often perplexed 
me, the failure of the clergy, even when they are in sole possession, 
to secure the religious allegiance of their rustic flocks.1_ Another 
conclusion hardly less disconcerting began to establish itself in 
my mind—the difficulty of fitting urban clergy successfully into 
rural cures. In theory nothing could appear more reasonable than 
that the clergy who have toiled for years in arduous industrial 
parishes should, when advancing years have reduced their vigour 
until they are no longer able to carry the burden of their duty, be 
transferred to the lighter work and more tranquil life of the 
country. But experience goes far to disallow this theory. Urban 
clergy, long habituated to the manifold interests and many-sided 
activities of urban ministry, are often more distressed than 
relieved by the unfamiliar simplicity and unwelcome leisure of 
their new situation. They have no adequate understanding of 
their rustic neighbours, who may regard them with suspicion, or 
dislike, or pitying contempt. In short they may be bored, restless, 
and unhappy. Very few of them have redeeming hobbies. The 
bicycle and the motor may sometimes assist pastoral work, but 
they always provide an easy means of escaping from parochial 
duty. Literary interest is, alas, not common, and though books 
are many and generally accessible, the power to read them intelli- 
gently cannot be safely assumed. Many old clergymen, when they 
move into the country, leave their hearts in the towns. They may 
be more effectually isolated by their own shyness and ‘cursed 
accidie’ than by the repose and solitude of their situation. 
Experience cannot be said to encourage the hope that the problems 
of pastorate will be greatly mitigated by an extensive transference 
of overworked urban incumbents to the relative worklessness of 


ake) many country parishes, even when dissenters are numerous, the only 
resident minister of religion is the incumbent. 
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little country cures. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
unemployment during the week is often accompanied by over- 
employment on the Sunday. For the country incumbent may have 
no assistant. Lack of versatility is as potent a cause of the rural 
parson’s failure as indolence. And, in short, old age may be as 
incapacitating in a small parish as in a large one. 

My confirmation tours enabled me to acquire considerable first- 
hand acquaintance with my diocese. In my Journal I kept a care- 
ful record of what I saw and heard. It notes from day to day my 
impressions of the clergy, churchwardens, candidates, and congre- 
gations. I made a point of examining the parish churches, noting 
anything of special interest which they contained, and inquiring 
about anything which interested me. Thus I succeeded in accumu- 
lating a considerable fund of knowledge which enabled me to 
relieve the dulness of discourse with local references, gave me 
insight into the clerical mind, and assisted me to garner from the 
pastoral experience of the incumbents some understanding of rural 
habits and modes of thought. In this way I prepared myself for 
the unavoidable task of handling practical questions as they were 
pressed on me with ever growing frequency, when time had re- 
moved suspicion, and familiarity had matured into friendship. 
I was delighted with the beauty of Herefordshire, with the charm 
and dignity of the churches, with the romantic aspect of the 
‘“white-and-black’ houses in the villages, with the opulent appear- 
ance of the country, filled with sheep and white-faced cattle, and 
fields carrying crops, and apple-orchards, and even some hop- 
fields. All this was associated with the ready welcome of the 
clergy, and the smiling courtesy of their rustic parishioners. 
After the bleakness, blackness, and bustling activity of the indus- 
trial North, the diocese wore an alluring aspect of rural prosperity, 
repose, and wonderful natural beauty. Whatever apprehension 
had shadowed my mind when I started out from Hereford on my 
first confirmation tour had completely vanished by the time I had 
concluded it. I could no longer doubt that, so far as the diocese 
of Hereford was concerned, the agitation against my appointment 
had made no impression. I had no reason to doubt the confidence 
and goodwill of clergy and people. 

First impressions are not always as trustworthy as they are 
fair. Probably my relief from anxiety predisposed me to a measure 
of ‘wishful thinking’, and I was led to idealize the facts which 
confronted me. Experience soon taught me to suspect the pic- 
tures of parochial ministry which incumbents might have drawn 
for their diocesan’s benefit. Not many weeks had passed, before 
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I was moved by the spectacle of a thoroughly unsatisfactory parish 
to write severely in my Journal: 


I went on to in order to visit the parish church, a building 
of great interest and antiquity, but far too large for the parish. 
The parson, an ex-elementary school teacher, is a dull lifeless 
fellow who seems to regard the contumacy of his flock as a 
ground for my sympathy with him rather than for my censure. 
He is the only resident minister of religion in the place, yet, out 
of his 350 parishioners, hardly more than 20 come to communion 
at Easter, and most of the people follow the ministration of 
itinerant sectaries. The failure of the Church of England, 
precisely where she enjoys a practical monopoly, is as perplexing 
as it is discreditable. 

And always the cause appears to lie, not in the defects of the 
system, but in the utter inadequacy of the personnel. All the 
‘Life and Liberty’ in the world would not make Christianity 
real to the people so long as its actual presentation in word and 
life is entrusted to such men as now, not rarely, occupy the 
parishes. They are not scandalous, but they are depressed, 
secular-minded, out of sympathy with the people, listless and 
hopeless. And a large proportion are aged and even senile. 
I suspect that all pastoral work has ceased in some, perhaps 
many, of the country parishes for many years. ; 


Longer experience mitigated the severity of this judgement, and 
I came to understand the besieging anxieties which shadow many 
of the rural incumbents and do much to sterilize their pastoral 
efforts. And in some parishes I found wonderful examples of fine 
pastoral service accomplished under the difficult conditions of 
isolation, poverty, and ill health. At the same time I learned to 
respect and admire the parochial labours, freely undertaken and 
achieved in the teeth of great difficulties, of the wives of the 
incumbents. I used to say, and I believe it to be roughly true, that 
‘jifty per cent of the married clergy were undone by their wives, and 
jifty per cent were saved by them,’ 

At this time I received a proposal from a group of Anglo- 
Catholic laymen in the diocese that they should present me with 
cope and mitre. It has ever appeared to me very unfortunate and 
unwise, though unhappily by no means uncommon, that bishops 
on entering their bishopricks should allow themselves to be hustled 
by threats, or seduced by cajolery, into procedures which have 
the effect of hampering their action at a later stage. A bishop, 
who has accepted a gift of episcopal vestments, is ill-placed for 
enforcing the law against law-breaking priests, for if, as may be 
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the case, episcopal vestments are not themselves illegal, they are 
certainly significant, and generally unwelcome, departures from 
the Anglican tradition. Therefore I replied with decision: 


March 13th, 1918. 
My dear —— 

You and your friends are most kind to take such thought for my 
clothing, but I should have no use for cope and mitre, and, therefore, 
any money expended on them would be thrown away. May I venture 
to suggest, that in this stern time there are objects of benevolence 
which may better gain the assistance of religious citizens than the 
purchase of archaic vestments, the aspect and significance of which 
have generally perished from English minds. 

But your letter was conceived in a lighter vein, and I should apolo- 
gize for taking it so gravely. 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


2. VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM 


Every bishop is in bondage to his own past, for it will inevitably 
have disclosed his personal sympathies, authorized hopes in some 
directions, and stirred alarms in others. He will enter on his epi- 
scopal duties with the guidance, or the disadvantage, of his own 
precedents. Most of all must this be the case when the new 
Bishop has identified himself with causes which are unpopular 
and procedures which are unfamiliar. It was but natural, therefore, 
that there should be considerable curiosity as to my conduct in the 
new position. How far should I continue in my old courses? 
Should I still preach in non-episcopalian pulpits, advocate liberal- 
ism in the understanding of theological formularies, and urge the 
importance of making an end of the ‘dual system’ of national 
education, and thus facilitating in all State schools, education in 
essential, though non-denominational, Christianity? 

I determined to take the first opportunity of making clear that 
I was in no mind to alter my course. An opportunity was ready to 
my hand. 

Before leaving Durham I had accepted an invitation to preach 
in the Carr’s Lane Church (Congregational) in Birmingham, and 
I resolved to carry out my purpose. Before doing so, it seemed 
to me just and neighbourly that I should inform the Bishop 


of Birmingham (Dr. Russell Wakefield) who was known to 
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disapprove the rigid opinions of his eminent predecessor, Dr. Gore. 
The following letter explains itself: 


To the Bishop of Birmingham. 
March 19th, 1918. 
My dear Bishop, 

Some months ago I accepted an invitation to preach in Carr’s Lane 
Church, Birmingham, and I do not think that it would be either right 
in itself or expedient for me as Bishop of Hereford to withdraw from 
an engagement which I had made as Dean of Durham. It would, 
however, be a great satisfaction to me, and a great advantage to the 
Church, if I could be assisted by your goodwill and approbation. 
Legally, as I maintain, no Bishop has jurisdiction within the walls of a 
Dissenting Chapel which, so far as he is concerned, is no more than a 
private building, but, of course the technical point is trivial beside the 
large issue of our relations with those non-episcopal Churches which 
have now, by God’s blessing, grown to be mighty instruments for the 
world’s evangelization. 

I think the time has fully come for establishing exchange of pulpits, 
and though the working out of a satisfactory system will take time, it is 
really important to keep the’main question in evidence by occasional 
acts. I gather from many utterances of yours that you are in agreement 
with me in thinking that the Church of England must take a new 
departure, and that that new departure must carry it into closer relation 
with the churches of the English Dispersion. 

Yours ever, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


The Bishop’s reply was cordial, and I thanked him in the 
following letter: 


To the Bishop of Birmingham. 
My dear Bishop, 

Thank you much for your letter, which is not only right, but also 
(I am convinced) highly politic in the best sense. 

It lies with the Bishops to transform ‘these spasmodic efforts’ into 
something better, and.some day I shall seek conference with you on 
that matter. 

So far, beyond the really baffling difficulty of getting about the 
diocese, everything is couleur de rose: and I get the impression more 
strongly every day that the hue and cry against me was just a piece 
of E.C.U. bluff. 

Yours ever, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


The Bishop being complaisant, I was able with the more con- 
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fidence to approach the Rector of Birmingham (Dr. Willink after- 
wards Dean of Norwich). 


To the Rector of Birmingham. 


My dear Canon Willink, 


Some while back I promised to preach in Carr’s Lane Church, on 
Sunday, the 14th of April next, and I do not propose as Bishop of 
Hereford to ‘dishonour the bills’ I signed as Dean of Durham. On the 
contrary, I hope that in my new capacity I may be the more able to 
advance the cause of better relations between the Church of England 
and the Churches of the English Dispersion. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham, who gives me his ‘full consent to preach at Carr’s Lane’ tells me 
what I did not know, that that church is in your parish. 

I write to let you know, therefore, of my approaching visit, and to 
suggest, if your wishes in this matter harmonize so far with my own, 
that I should preach in the parish church on the same day, April 14th, 
in the evening. That would give me perhaps the opportunity of some 
conference with you on the policy which should be followed in order to 
establish on a satisfactory basis that interchange of pulpits, for which 
the general conscience is entirely prepared, and which ought to be one 
consequence of the War. 

Yours ever sincerely, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


Some delay occurred which is sufficiently explained by the 
following extract from my Journal: 


Tuesday, March 26th, 1918. 

There awaited me among yesterday’s letters two from 
Birmingham, the one from Canon Willink, and the other from 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes. Both expressed great anxiety that I 
should postpone my visit to Carr’s Lane Church, and both pro- 
fessed to be actuated by a desire to advance the cause of 
Reunion. I thought it judicious so far to defer to the professors 
as to request from Mr. Berry the postponement of my visit. 
He is said to be in France, so I marked my letter ‘immediate’. 
Hamilton Baynes is engaged in negotiation with Berry with the 
object of amalgamating his congregation with that of the 
Birmingham Cathedral. He says the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has cognizance of his project, and favours it. He fears that 
any controversy caused by my preaching on April 14th might 
militate against his scheme! f 
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To Bishop Hamilton Baynes. 
March 26th, 1918. 
My dear Bishop, 

I am much interested in your project and shall follow its fortunes 
with attention and sympathy. I have written to Mr. Berry, and 
begged to be allowed to postpone the fulfilment of my promise to 
preach in Carr’s Lane Church, adding the suggestion that June 30th 
would be a possible date. If he refuses to release me from my bond, 
I shall be obliged to carry out my promise on April 14th. You 
cannot hope to take any effective step without provoking contro- 
versy; and my deliberate conclusion is that one should determine a 
course deliberately, and go forward resolutely, letting the fanaticks 
howl. 

I am interested also in what you tell me of the action of the Arch- 
deacons in the matter of my Consecration. It was of course in equal 
measures both extraordinary and indecent. But when so many 
Bishops allowed themselves to act with such extreme impropriety, 
and, so far as I am concerned, with such evident injustice, I cannot 
think too hardly of archidiaconal follies. 

I donot believe that there is any sincerity in the renewed talk about 
Reunion by so-called ‘Catholicks’. 

However, I am 
Yours sincerely, 
H. H. HEREFORD: 


3. RELATIONS WITH THE BISHOPS 


Once established in my diocese, I had to face the non-diocesan 
requirements of the bishop’s office. I accepted whole-heartedly 
Archbishop Benson’s view of an English bishop’s duty. The English 
bishop holds office in a legally established national church, bound 
by its laws and specifically charged to enforce them. He is also 
the ordained Minister of Christ, pledged, therefore, to higher 
service than that which can be pinched within diocesan boun- 
daries, or controlled by national statutes. A close association with 
my fellow bishops would be unavoidable, yet the untoward circum- 
stances in which I had joined their company made such association 
uncommonly difficult. An incident which happened within a few 
days of my consecration had made on my mind a deep and painful 
impression which was only very slowly effaced. 

It had hitherto been the Archbishop’s invariable practice to 
invite a bishop-designate to attend the meetings of the Bishops at 
Lambeth which, though extra-legal, had now become a normal 
and recognized part of the ecclesiastical system. It happened that 


this gathering took place just at this time, but after inviting me 
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in the usual way, the Archbishop privately requested me to con- 
sent to be excluded. I could hardly refuse, yet I felt both surprise 
and humiliation. The Archbishop’s purpose was kind enough. 
He explained to me that, in the circumstances, my absence was, 
in his judgment, desirable. I acquiesced, but I was none the less 
mortified and offended. Was my presence, I reflected, so offensive 
to my prospective colleagues, that it needed such explanation and 
apology as I myself could not fitly hear? My pride was wounded, 
and my suspicions aroused. I could not but conclude that, though 
I might be tolerated, I could hardly hope to be welcomed. Experi- 
ence went far towards removing my resentment, and disallowing 
my suspicions. For twenty-three years I was associated with the 
other bishops, and on the whole happily. Yet, as I recall my 
episcopate, I cannot fail to see that the effect of that unfortunate 
start was lasting. From the first up to the last, as well in agree- 
ment as in opposition to the general view, I always felt a bleak 
consciousness of isolation in the official meetings of the bishops. 
I did, indeed, discover that some of them were in substantial 
agreement with my views, and shared my hopes. Some of them 
became my close personal friends. Still, I could not disguise from 
myself the reality and the gravity of the difference which parted 
me from most of my colleagues, and which were not likely to grow 
less considerable with the passage of time. I knew myself to be 
out of accord with the majority of the bishops_in my conception 
of the bishop’s office, and in my view of ecclesiastical policy. 
Bishops were no longer what they had been. The decay of the 
Establishment, the development of Tractarianism, and the rapid 
expansion of Anglican Christianity had largely altered the charac- 
ter and functions of the English Bishop, weakening his local 
importance, limiting his personal independence, emphasizing mis- 
takenly his extra-national obligations, and facilitating, if not even 
compelling, his acquiescence in the exorbitant episcopalian theory 
of his office. How should I ‘fit in’ to the situation into which I had 
been carried with so much conflict and confusion? 

I determined, though with intense reluctance, to ‘do out the 
duty’, and to ‘face the music’. 

Convocation met on February 5th, 1918, and I was in my 
place. ‘The Bishops of London and Winchester made civil 
speeches about me’ (notes the Journal) “but they had a hollow 
ring, and rather increased than mitigated my resentment.’ I con- 
tinued to attend Convocation, and to take an active part in the 
debates. At first there was conscious embarrassment and some 


occasional explosions, but the situation became easier as time 
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passed, and, though I was rarely in a majority, I do not think that 
in the end I was either misunderstood or disliked. 


4. ILL HEALTH 


Before going to London on March gth, I walked round Hereford 
Cathedral with the senior verger, Moore, a shrewd and competent 
official, very well informed and communicative, who enjoyed the 
reputation of a local ‘character’. I made an observation on the 
lethargic influence of the mild Hereford climate, which ever dis- 
posed me to untimely and undignified slumber. ‘Ah well,’ he replied, 
‘It’s like this, my Lord. Nobody is ever more than half awake in 
Hereford; but then, nobody ever dies in Hereford.’ I reflected that 
an immortality of involuntary somnolence hardly accorded either 
with my ideal of personal happiness or with my conception of 
episcopal duty.” 

The soft Herefordshire climate did not suit my health, and its 
debilitating effect was probably assisted by the intellectual and 
emotional strain under which I had been living for some months, 
and by the not inconsiderable physical exertions which had 
marked my first essays in episcopal ministry. I was compelled to 
interrupt my activity by an interval of illness. Dr. Patterson, my 
kind and efficient physician, was insistent, and I could not refuse 
obedience to his orders. When I was so far recovered as to be 
again fit for travel, my wife carried me off to Birchington, where 
my stepmother and my surviving sister were then living. Their 
vigilant and generous hospitality completed my cure. But, 
though I was not again seriously ill in Hereford, I was frequently 
indisposed. The mild climate reduced my energy, and, in spite of 
my affection for place and people, compelled me to realize that I 
could not reasonably look forward to a long or effective ministry 
in Hereford. 


Meanwhile I went back to Durham for some yet unfinished 
functions. 


5. FAREWELLS IN DURHAM 


From April 23rd to 27th, 1918, I stayed at Lumley Castle as the 
guest of the Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry, who then had 
her residence there, as tenant of Lord Scarbrough’s noble feudal 
house. On the 24th my hostess accompanied me to Durham to 
witness the function in the Town Hall at which I received the 
Freedom of the City. My Journal records my visit: 
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April 24th, 1918. 

We motored into Durham for the conferring of the Freedom 
of the City. There seemed to be a full gathering of the civic 
fathers. Addresses were read of the usual type. I spoke briefly, 
and very badly.... Lord Durham made a short speech. Then 
some medals were distributed in the market place, and I came 
away to have tea with the Bishop of Jarrow. Then I returned 
to Lumley Castle. 

Lady L. and I dined together very pleasantly and talked a 
great deal, mainly about persons, and, perhaps, not very 
charitably! She knows a vast deal of a world into which I have 
but peeped from over the wall, and I strengthen myself against 
the blunders of sheer ignorance by listening to her conver- 
sation. She has considerable experience of many kinds of war 
work, and her judgment is sound on most practical matters. 
Nor does her severe and cynical speech give any trustworthy 
indication of her real mind, which is essentially kind. 


April 25th, 1918. 

After writing my letters I motored to Lambton, and spent 
more than an hour sauntering on the terrace and in the grounds 
with Lord Durham and Lady Anne. I never felt more strongly 
the personal charm of that unfortunate and enigmatic noble- 
man. Both adjectives are fitly applied to him, for what mis- 
fortune could be greater than that which bound an affectionate 
man to a wife who, almost from her marriage day, was a hopeless 
lunatic? and what enigma could be more baffling than that 
presented by the combination of so much natural ability and so 
many inherited advantages with a career so futile and barren? 
I told him that he ought to use his leisure by writing some 
record of these times. He seemed struck by the idea, and 
thanked me for the suggestion, but I fear that he is a creature 
of impulse, of ‘fits and starts’, never continuing in one stay. 
In the afternoon I went to Newcastle, and visited the dentist. 
On my way home, I ran into Morant, whose only son has been 
killed in France. He has the aspect of a man who bleeds in- 
wardly. The Rogersons came to dinner. In The Times I see the 
announcement that young Addis has been killed. This news 
would have been too much for his old father. It is well that he 
has been taken away in advance of the disaster. There is a 
brief account of yesterday’s proceedings at Durham, and just 
the truculent piece of my speech! 


April 27th, 1918. 
Lady L. motored me to the station, where we parted. I went 
to Edinburgh without incident, and arrived at 16 Moray Place 
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about 5 p.m. Sir James and Lady Ewing received me with 
much kindness. He was one of the recipients of degrees in 
Durham in May 1913, when the Duke of Northumberland was 
inaugurated as Chancellor. I talked with mine host for an hour 
before going to bed. He appears to be an eminent authority on 
mechanics, and as such to be actively employed by the Admir- 
alty. I found his conversation informing and full of interest. 


Sunday, April 28th, 1918. 

I preached in Free S. George’s at 11 a.m. There was a con- 
siderable congregation and very attentive. Mine hostess ex- 
pressed more than once her appreciation of the sermon. Old 
Mr. Barbour of Bonskeid was in the vestry, and reminded me of 
my visit in 1890 with Raleigh. Also Mr. Geddes, the minister 
at Largs, who had met me at Fairlie. In the afternoon mine host 
took me for a walk, and then Sir Richard Lodge came to tea. 
At 6.30 p.m. I preached in S. Cuthbert’s to a great congregation. 
Fisher and another minister conducted the service. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the singing, which was not only very 
‘hearty’, but, unless I was mistaken, deliberately intentioned. 
At both services I wore my Convocation robes, and at both I 
took the impression that these good Presbyterians were gratified 
at my doing so! We have travelled far from the days of Jenny 
Geddes. My sermon in the morning took 33 minutes in delivery, 
and in the evening I think the sermon was slightly longer. But 
on both occasions the congregations were very attentive, and 
showed no sign of being bored. 

Mine host talked interestingly about his experiences as a 
Professor in Tokyo. 


6. PERSONAL CONTACTS IN CONVOCATION 


On Monday I returned to London, and put up at Garland’s 
Hotel which I found very comfortably arranged. The Journal 
proceeds: 


Tuesday, April 30th, 1918. 

I attended the Convocation, and took part in the discussions. 
My speeches were unsuccessful and unwise, especially in the 
afternoon. The Bishops of Oxford and Winchester were more to 
the general taste. How hollow and futile these discussions are! 

After dining at the Club, I walked to the Queen’s Hall, and 
attended a meeting of the Church Reform League convened to 
listen to a discussion of a reform of our present system of 
appointing bishops. My presence on the platform had perhaps 
ee effect on the speakers. The Bishop of London 
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mainly declared the excellences of the present system, and the 
relative failure of the elective system in the colonial churches. 
After this Balaam speech, the Bishop of Oxford took up his 
parable. He also was strangely unconvincing. Then followed a 
large man named Kemp, and then the Dean of Lincoln. There 
did not seem to be much genuine enthusiasm. I walked back to 
Garland’s under a maze of searchlights. 


Wednesday, May rst, 1918. 


Another day spent, and ill spent, in Convocation. The 
morning was filled with tiresome talk about the marriages of 
Colonial soldiers with English girls, and with the completion of 
yesterday’s debate. I sat through most of it, but was absent 
at the end, when the Bishop of Chelmsford ‘went for’ me. 
After lunching with Pearce I returned to the Convocation 
House, where, in the course of the afternoon, I came into sharp 
collision with the Bishop of Oxford. It happened on this wise. 
The aforesaid Bishop moved a Resolution asking the Arch- 
bishop to appoint a Committee to consider a reform of the 
method of appointing bishops. He disclaimed any reference to 
my appointment to Hereford. But this seemed to me a gra- 
tuitous piece of hypocrisy, and I replied in a fierce speech. 
I spoke with brutal frankness about the recent agitation, and let 
their Lordships know the mingled scorn and resentment which 
had been moved in me. It was probably a foolish proceeding on 
my part. Gore carried his motion by 13 votes to 6. The last 
were Exeter (Cecil), Bristol (Nickson), Chelmsford (Watts- 
Ditchfield), Llandaff (Hughes), S. David’s (Owen) and Hereford 
(Henson). 


Thursday, May 2nd, 1928. 


I spent the day in Convocation, and lunched with Gamble. 
Just before the afternoon session began, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury stepped up to my seat, and said, ‘On the balance of 
the two speeches, yours and Gore’s yesterday, I think you were 
in the right.’ I replied that I was glad to know that his Grace 
thought so, but that I myself on the whole was disposed to 
regret having spoken at all. ‘Well, since you say that,’ said the 
Archbishop, ‘I will say that I wish you hadn't.’ So it stands at 
that. Everybody feels that I had great provocation ; and every- 
body wishes that I had not yielded to it. And that is substan- 
tially my own view of the episode. 

The Bishop of Bristol moved a resolution the effect of which 
was to ‘call a halt’ in the practice of treating the decisions of 
Convocation as if they possessed statutory authority. Gore 
supported this in a speech of characteristic extravagance. The 
Bishop of Winchester was opposed, and spoke with ra 
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sophistical acuteness, though at the end he acquiesced in the 
vote. I spoke in support of the motion, criticizing both Gore 
and Talbot with some freedom. In the end the motion was 
adopted, nem. com. 

I returned to the Athenaeum for dinner, and was there joined 
by Meade Falkner who induced me to enlarge my meal to the 
utmost limits of this frugal time! But it is a rare and notable 
thing to meet a friend in these strenuous days, and we may well 
be pardoned if we make it a festival. 


The next day I summarized my impressions of the Convoca- 
tional debates thus: 


This session of Convocation has been rather memorable both 
for the importance of the subjects discussed, and for the manner 
of the discussion. There appears to be a divergence between 
Gore and Talbot, but how far it is merely tactical is not clear. 
Ingram is under a cloud, his brethren resenting the difficulties 
in which he immerses them by his gay indifference to law and 
common sense. Pollock speaks with weight, and, as he carefully 
avoids taking any contested position, with acceptance. Ridge- 
way of Salisbury dittoes‘Ingram. Burrows, Chase, Gibson, and 
Harmer form a phalanx of academic High Churchmen who 
dance generally to Talbot’s tune, though with occasional flutters 
of independence. The Welsh bishops are rather apart from the 
rest. Nickson, Burge, Cecil and I go together on most questions. 
Woods of Peterborough is exhibiting the familiar phenomenon 
of an Evangelical in the process of being assimilated to the 
Sacerdotalists. Hicks of Lincoln is an independent High 
Churchman. The general aspect of the Assembly is not very 
impressive either morally or mentally. 


7. THE WAR AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 


As the end of the War was seen to be near, the questions which 
had been agitating the minds of English Churchmen acquired a 
new urgency, and all forced attention on the practical meaning of 
the Establishment. How far was the Church of England free to 
determine its own course in such matters of unquestionably 
spiritual character as its relations with non-Anglican Churches, 
its discipline in the crucial matter of Marriage, its revision and 
interpretation of its doctrinal standards and forms of Worship, its 
teaching of religion in the elementary schools? The ancient 
conflict between Church and State was emerging again under the 
novel conditions of the English Establishment. Erastians and 
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Clericalists had their respective solutions for the practical prob- 
lem, but most English Churchmen are neither of these. Moreover, 
the nation as a whole is too Christian to tolerate a Totalitarian 
State, and too Protestant to endure the domination of the Church. 

I had ever defended the Establishment as properly consistent 
with the essential requirements of both State and Church, but I 
had assumed that the State was, in sufficient sense, Christian and 
that the Church of England was in principle a Reformed or ‘ Pro- 
testant’ Church. If these assumptions were proved to be unsound, 
if the State became confessedly secularist, and the Church repudi- 
ated its Reformed or ‘Protestant’ character, I could not disguise 
from myself that such an ecclesiastical system as was legally 
established in England would cease to be defensible in theory or 
tolerable in practice. Both Erastianism and Clericalism would 
destroy the spiritual society. 

The larger issue was not immediately apparent, but it became 
increasingly apparent as the smaller issues in which that issue was 
implicit were raised, until at last it could not be concealed. 
Before my story is ended, I shall have to tell how I found myself 
driven to declare publicly that for me the Establishment had 
become religiously indefensible. Could the Establishment be so 
understood and administered as to become the effective organ of 
national Christianity? That was the question to which I was 
sanguine enough to believe that an affirmative answer could be 
found. 

Obviously—so ran my thought—we must begin at home by an 
honest self-examination, and a removal of whatever in our own 
procedure enfeebled and obscured our spiritual witness. It was 
apparent that if we confronted the separated Churches with 
unwarrantable pretensions, or advanced for the Church of England 
claims which conflicted with the general conscience, or refused to 
admit the effect of new knowledge on our doctrinal tradition, or so 
surrendered ourselves as a Church to mundane influences as to 
sink into political or economical servitude, we should be powerless 
to effect any improvement, and have entered on a course of pro- 
gressive religious decline. 

Such considerations determined my action throughout my 
episcopate, and, apart from them, I do not think my episcopate 
will be intelligible or can be equitably judged. 

When I began my episcopal ministry, I was still an earnest 
advocate of the Establishment, though I was not insensible to the 
paradoxes which embarrassed its practical working. I had 
definitely and publicly rejected the Tractarian theory of Episco- 
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pacy, and accepted the more moderate view based on historical 
research, and powerfully maintained in Bishop Lightfoot’s famous 
‘Dissertation’. I had openly contemned the lawless procedures of 
the ‘Ritualists’ which to me seemed equally incompatible with 
Catholic principles, with good sense, and with personal rectitude. 
I had taken an active part in the educational controversies, and 
openly defended against its opponents the change in the Law which 
legalized marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister. I had published 
a small book on Christian Marriage (1910) in which I defended 
Divorce as not wholly prohibited by the Christian religion. Two 
‘Open Letters’, the one [‘Cui bono?’] to Lord Halifax on the 
subject of ‘Ritualism’, and the other to Archbishop Davidson, on 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, had attracted much public 
attention. Finally, the untoward circumstances in which I became 
Bishop of Hereford had emphasized, and perhaps exaggerated and 
distorted, my theological liberalism. It will be sufficiently evident 
that there was nothing to be discovered about my personal 
churchmanship, save only the answer to the inevitable and not 
uninteresting question,whether I should continue to maintain as 
Bishop the opinions and:.points of view which, as Incumbent, 
Canon, and Dean, I had so clearly affirmed and defended. 

On June 11th, 1918, I sent formal notice to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that, at the next meeting of Convocation, I should 
move a resolution asking him to appoint a small committee of 
doctors, lawyers, social students and divines, to consider the 
Marriage Law. The Archbishop indicated his dislike of the pro- 
posal, and, in announcing my intention to abandon it, I took 
occasion to make some general observations on the situation: 


To the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


My dear Lord Archbishop, 

In view of your Grace’s letter, I will with your permission withdraw 
my notice of motion, and think out some other procedure. But, unless 
a very great misfortune is to come on us, we must find some way of 
escape from the situation into which we are being carried, and which 
will commit us as a Church, not only to a war & outrance with the State 
on the question of Marriage, but also (and this, perhaps, is not the lesser 
mischief) to a further subordination of the higher intelligence and 
conscience of the Church itself to that narrow and narrowing faction 
which calls itself (profanely) ‘Catholick’. 

The Committee which I contemplated was advisory to the Bishops 
to assist them to formulate a policy. 

Your Grace is quite right in thinking that I regretted, and made no 
secret that I regretted, the appointment of Lord Selborne’s Committee 
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on Church and State. The revision of the Establishment seemed to me 
and still seems to me, a subject which could only fitly and constitution- 
ally be referred to a Royal Commission. The circumstance that the 
so-called Representative Church Council requested your Grace to act 
did not seem to me to affect the unconstitutional character of the pro- 
ceeding. And I think we are only beginning to garner the ill harvest 
of that mistake. But this is my singular and continuing misfortune 
thus to be at cross purposes with your Grace, for whom I have so deep 
a regard and admiration. 

However, you are as magnanimous as you are wise, and, therefore, 
I am at least free from the necessity of concealing the dissidence which 
I must needs feel. 

Always, my dear Lord Archbishop, 
dutifully and affectionately, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


My diocesan duties held me closely to Hereford but from time 
to time I had to go to London for meetings at Lambeth and 
Westminster, and, although I declined most of the numerous 
invitations to preach which came to me from all sides, I could not 
decline all. But even my occasional absences from the diocese 
aroused hostile criticism in some quarters. One anonymous writer, 
who subscribed himself ‘Captain, R.N.’, expressed himself with 
some vigour: 


‘It is to be hoped later on that a return will be asked for the number 
of railway journeys Dr. Henson has made from Hereford, the time and 
money expended. This is not a question of theology but of common 
honesty.’ 


I might fairly have expected that a naval officer would have 
appreciated the obligation of official duty, and felt sympathy with 
the amount of financial loss sometimes involved in its fulfilment. 

On June 23rd I preached the Commemoration sermon at Oxford. 
There was a large congregation, which included a large element 
which was not academic. The heavy loss of junior dons and senior 
undergraduates on the ‘stricken fields’, and in the fatal trenches of 
France and Belgium, charged the annual Commemoration with a 
sombre interest. If any had come to S. Mary’s expecting a polem- 
ical discourse, they must have gone away disappointed. Neither 
my text nor my sermon lent itself to controversy, but accorded 
with the mood of the hour and the purpose of the service. I 
preached from the Apostle’s words (1 John ii. 17) ‘The world 
passeth away and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.’ The close and sustained attention of my hearers, 
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and the assurances which some of them were good enough to give 
me afterwards allowed me to think that my words were felt to be 
congruous, and found to be consoling. 

A few days later I carried out my engagement to preach in Carr’s 
Lane (Congregational) Church at Birmingham, and I discussed 
with Bishop Hamilton Baynes his project of Reunion. My Journal 
records my opinion of it: 


Monday, July rst, 1918. 

The singular project of concurrent re-ordination in the 
interest of ecclesiastical re-union, which the fertile mind of 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes has suggested, does not appear to have 
made much progress. It seems to be essentially identical with 
the plan which Briggs of the Union Seminary, New York, 
expounded to me. But it could not possibly succeed because it 
must needs arouse against itself in every Church precisely those 
who take the most spiritual view of the ministry. Their scruples 
can hardly be removed by a proposition which implies that 
ordination is no more than a ceremonial or legal preliminary to 
ministry. No; we must approach the practical problem from 
the opposite point of view. Ministry is so essentially a Divinely 
ordered, Divinely enabled thing, that where it is found, it must 
be owned and honoured. And the evidence of Ministry must be 
its fruits in the holiness of the minister, and the results of his 
work. ‘By they fruits ye shall know them.’ But who shall 
guarantee holiness in any one? And who shall measure the 
spiritual quality of any man’s ministry? Inevitably we are 
brought back to the prosaic question of formal credentials; and 
this raises the more difficult question of the right to grant them; 
and this the whole tiresome interminable wrangle about 
“Apostolic Succession’. At least we know that Apostolic Succes- 
sion, where it is most confidently claimed, secures to the ordained 
minister neither personal holiness, nov ministerial success. 
Demonstrably it cannot enable any man to pass Christ’s test of 
a true prophet. . .. I lunched with Hamilton Baynes, and heard 
from him a full account of his re-union project. He had been to 
Farnham to talk it over with the Bishop of Winchester, and had 
not received much encouragement. He thought the Archbishop 
was timorous, and disinclined for anything that might provoke 
discussion. 


The Church Times ignored my visit to Birmingham altogether. 
The Guardian and the Challenge limited themselves to the briefest 
and chilliest record of the fact. I interpreted this churlish attitude 
as a reluctant but unmistakable confession of defeat. 
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On July 8th I went to London and attended the meeting of 
Convocation, on the gth. 


The Bishop of Chelmsford read the petition which has been 
circulated throughout the country on the subject of the Virgin 
Birth. He told us that in the Province of Canterbury alone no 
less than 54,000 signatures had been obtained. Considering 
that the said Province contains more than 20,000,000 people, 
this hardly seems very impressive. I asked whether, when the 
matter comes on for discussion, I should be in order in moving 
that the debate be postponed to the next-session. The Arch- 
bishop replied in the affirmative. There is, I suspect, a general 
desire to avoid a doctrinal debate, but it may not be easy to do 
this.... It is a pity everybody is so appallingly timid. 

I dined with Lady Londonderry. It was a pleasant party. 
‘There were present Arthur Balfour, Sir Bryan Mahon, Sir C. 
Craig, Edmund Gosse, the Duchess of Abercorn, Sir Edward 
and Lady Carson, Lady Craig, Lady Cunard, and some others, 
fourteen in all. We all went in promiscuously, ladies leading. 
I sat between the Duchess of Abercorn and Lady Carson. Both 
were pleasant, the last delightful. After the ladies had with- 
drawn, I had some talk with Arthur Balfour. He gave mea racy 
account of the behaviour of Joffre and Viviani in America. 
Viviani was unknown, though an ex-Prime Minister, and a great 
orator. Joffre was famous but dumb. The relations between 
the two became so strained that at last they travelled by 
separate trains. 


July roth, 1918. 

The Bishop of Chelmsford took occasion to make an elaborate 
and rather vitriolic speech attacking the Liberal Anglicans in 
general, and Canons Sanday and Glazebrook in particular. 
I was moved to speak scornfully, though I acquiesced in the 
Archbishop’s proposal to avoid a general discussion. It was a 
pity, and opposed to the conciliatory course which I had marked 
out for myself. I think the general feeling was that Watts- 
Ditchfield had abused his advantage. The Bishop of Salisbury 
spoke to me in that strain, and assured me of his desire to 
establish friendly relations. .. . 


July rath, 1918. 

The Bishop of Chichester writes: ‘I should like to dissociate 
myself from the line taken yesterday by the Bishop of Chelms- 
ford in Convocation. In common with others of the Bishops, I 
deprecate the speech he made, and regret he was allowed to do 
more than present the petition entrusted to him. The line taken 
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is, in my judgment, lowering to the dignity and influence of 
the Church. This, of course, requires no reply, but I wish to 
deliver my soul as the oldest in years of the bishops on the 
Bench.’ 


8. ON THE SICK LIST, JULY-AUGUST 1918 


After the Convocation I returned to Hereford, and there went 
on to the sick list, and could only transact such diocesan business 
as did not necessitate my presence. An incumbent who was 
causing considerable scandal by his financial irregularities received 
from me the following letter which will serve to illustrate my 
official method: 

July 24th, 1918. 


Dear Mr. ; 

I have learned from the Archdeacon with very deep regret the public 
scandal which once more has gathered about your name. It may, 
perhaps, be the case that some arrangement may be possible, which, 
while satisfying your creditors, would leave to me, as your Bishop, no 
legal power to sequestrate your benefice, and make provision for its 
religious needs. Nothing can, however, deprive me, as your ecclesi- 
astical superior, of the melancholy duty of conveying to you a message 
of censure, and, as one who must needs be deeply interested in your 
pastoral efficiency, of adding to it an earnest entreaty that you would 
take into your anxious and penitent thought the greatness of the fault 
into which you have fallen. Be under no delusion, whatever extenu- 
ations neighbours may make, or your own thoughts suggest, no 
spiritual authority can possibly attach to the teaching of a clergyman 
who plainly in his own example falls below the moral standard which 
the conscience of plain men demands and their behaviour illustrates. 
‘We (teachers)’, says S. James, ‘shall receive heavier judgment.’ I entreat 
you to think over these things, and to seek the help of God to make 
amends for your offence by more careful living in the future, and more 
responsible pastorate. 

Believe me to be ever, 
in genuine goodwill, 
Your faithful Bishop, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


While thus I was immobilized by illness, I solaced myself by 
reading again the Waverley Novels, being read to by my wife, 
and thinking over some matters which could not be avoided, but 
which could only be wisely handled if candour were chastened by 


caution. My Journal discloses sufficiently the direction of my 
thoughts: 
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gth Sunday after Trinity, July 28th, 1918. 

The collect for this Sunday is again one of the best, just 
precise enough for individual use, yet so general.that a congre- 
gation can adopt it. “Grant to us, Lord, we beseech thee, the spirit 
to think and do always such things as be rightful; that we, who 
cannot do anything that is good without thee, may by thee be enabled 
to live according to thy will; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Contrast this prayer with the long and stilted improvisations 
to which one listens with almost physical anguish on occasions 
when ‘our Nonconformist brethren’ join us in some public 
service. It is not conflicting dogmata which keep us apart, but 
inbred divergences of religious taste and habit. The Noncon- 
formist finds our monotoned prayers little more than a meaning- 
less babble; the Anglican finds their extemporaneous outpour- 
ings a well-nigh intolerable profanation. Apart, they can be 
wondrously fraternal: in actual contact, they could assassinate 
one another! This complicates the problem of Re-union very 
considerably, for our venturous efforts to bring the two parties 
together are apt to have the untoward effect of increasing their 
mutual disgust! We are actually driven to cherish isolation as 
the mother of civility, and of all other harmonious tempers! 
What a paradox! 


Monday, July 29th, 1918. 

I started the day by wasting time in reading an absurd little 
book The New Revelation by Arthur Conan Doyle. The author 
professes himself a convert to Spiritualism, of which he speaks 
in the most extravagant terms, as if it were a revelation of truth 
not inferior to Christianity itself. His conception of Religion 
is totally divorced from morality ! and he imagines the ‘spiritual’ 
world as a crude replica of this ‘material’ life. The book is one 
more depressing indication of the intellectual decline induced 
by the War. 


Wednesday, July 31st, 1918. 

I received an anonymous letter rather violently worded, 
which describes me as an Unitarian, and includes the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the same condemnation! The offence 
which most weighed with the writer was my going outside my 
own diocese to sow the tares of my heresies! If the Bishop of 
London visits twenty-five dioceses as the Prophet of the so- 
called ‘National Mission’, his praises are in all men’s mouths. 
If the Bishop of Hereford preaches an occasional sermon in 
London or Birmingham, he is denounced as a ‘gadabout’, who 
neglects his flock! But in the eyes of the ‘orthodox’ a heretic 
is as the ‘vermin’ to which no ‘law’ is given by the sportsman. 
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I suspect that I am only at the beginning of my troubles from 
the rage of mine enemies. 


Thursday, August rst, 1918. 


Lord Halifax sends me a copy of his ‘Presidential Address 
delivered at the 59th Anniversary of the E.C.U.’, on June Igth 
last. It is published by the E.C.U. His subject is ‘Re-union and 
the principles which should determine our conduct in regard to 
it’, and it roams over a wide extent of country. There is some 
rather surprising ‘blarney’ addressed to the Nonconformists, 
which is, however, effectively sterilized by reference to ‘the 
necessity of not compromising principles we are bound to main- 
tain ourselves’. The main burden of the argument is that 
Re-union with Rome is not only possible but easy, if we would 
but realize our essential agreement with the Papists not only on 
the ‘Mass’ but also on the Papal authority! ‘Can there be a 
greater duty than to attempt all that may be possible to 
facilitate such re-union?’ ‘Look at all that the Roman Church 
stands for, and see how infinitely both Rome and England 
would gain if they.could be brought into union with one 
another’. His Lordship gives a short statement of the Chris- 
tian’s religion in order to show that it must be received in its 
entirety or not at all. To question ‘any one dogma touching the 
Incarnation and its extension to us’ is to take a step ‘which 
ultimately involves the destruction of the whole Christian 
edifice’. He seems to protest against some Romanizing ‘whole- 
hoggers’ who forget that ‘there is such a thing as a medieval 
and an English tradition which has to be respected’. He is 
opposed to Disestablishment because it would involve Disen- 
dowment, and records his ‘entire dissent’ from the plan recently 
propounded by the Bishop of Zanzibar. 


Friday, August 2nd, 1918. 


T. E. Page has an excellent letter in The Times on Lord 
Lansdowne’s latest pronouncement. He points out that his 
Lordship has ignored altogether the moral aspect of the conflict, 
and dwells solely on the enormous losses caused by it. Yet it is 
precisely the first which determined our entry into the War, and 
which now makes it impossible for us to cease from fighting 
until either we have conquered or we are no longer able to con- 
tinue the struggle. But neither of these contingencies has yet 
emerged. Germany is far from being beaten, and we are far 
from being reduced to powerlessness. The vast exertions which 
we have been compelled to make may not improbably ruin our 
economic supremacy, and reduce Great Britain after the War to 
a relatively inferior position, but we shall have served the pur- 
pose of our power, and saved our souls. 
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Saturday, August 3rd, 1918. 


On several occasions since I came to the diocese I have been 
asked by the clergy whether I would sanction the preaching of 
Nonconformist ministers in the parish churches. From many 
parts of the country I receive information that such preaching 
has taken place with happy results in drawing Christians 
together, and creating a temper of mutual goodwill. This inter- 
change of pulpits would appear to be the natural consequence 
of the remarkable demonstrations of fraternity which have been 
observed in the vast armies of Englishmen overseas. The 
blessed contagion of religious fellowship is flowing back from 
the Front to the parishes at home. Old obstinate barriers of sect 
and prejudice are too weak to resist the pressure of the new 
emotion born of common experiences in camp, trench, hospital 
and stricken field. I must needs welcome and rejoice in a new 
departure so congruous with the spirit of our Religion, and so 
rich in spiritual promise. 

Inevitably, I ask myself what is my personal duty as charged 
with chief authority in the diocese, and fairly called upon for 
counsel by the clergy with respect to a situation which is as 
novel as it is religiously encouraging. It will, I think, be unfor- 
tunate if the Episcopate remains silent, and suffers interchange 
of pulpits to establish itself by unrecognized individual action. 
There will be danger that a salutary change for which the 
general conscience and reason of Christians are plainly pressing, 
should in some places provoke friction and controversy, and 
everywhere should be belittled as no more than a fresh evidence 
of the disciplinary chaos into which the Church of England has 
fallen. 

It must be allowed that the law is singularly unhelpful when 
direction as to our attitude towards non-Anglicans is required. 
For not only is it largely obsolete: but it is almost wholly 
irrelevant. It does not contemplate the situation in which we 
stand, for it belongs to an age in which ecclesiastical unity was so 
closely associated in men’s minds with political stability that 
every form of religious dissent was legally prohibited, and men 
had often to choose between their conscience and their interest. 
Let any candid and loyal clergyman be at the pains of reading 
through the Canons of 1604 (which form the bulk of our canoni- 
cal code) and let him consider how he could reasonably and use- 
fully make them his rule of action. He will certainly rise from 
his study with a feeling of dismay, so remote are they from the 
circumstances of his life, so harsh their tone, so frankly imprac- 
ticable are many of their practical requirements. 

We must, therefore, in this matter of the interchange of 
pulpits consider the question on its merits, and seek a solution 
of the practical problem, less from the letter of the law, than 
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from a just estimate of what is expedient in the interest of 
Religion. These are no ordinary times. 


roth Sunday after Trinity, August 4th, 1918. 

The special service in the Cathedral to mark the beginning 
of the fifth year of the War, was attended by a great congre- 
gation, and was (as both Ella and the nurse assured me) very 
impressive. My address was read from the pulpit by Wynne- 
Willson. In the evening Streeter, who has come into residence, 
preached on the League of Nations and impressed the nurse. 
I find myself so baffled by the practical difficulties of establish- 
ing such a League that I do not feel free in conscience to ‘let 
myself go’ in advocacy of it. These happy enthusiasts who com- 
bine their religious ardour with a steady allegiance to the Radical 
Socialist Party are unencumbered by such scruples, and gain 
great advantage with the multitude. But could not as much be 
said against the whole tribe of so-called social reformers? They 
set themselves to ‘voice’ a dazed and diffused discontent, and 
their words evoke general approbation, and by this ‘voicing’ 
the sentiment they strengthen it. To that extent they have a 
practical effect on the course of events. And it must be ad- 
mitted that persons of my type are as useless as they are 
unpopular, self-inhibited from ‘going with the multitude’ 
although they approve the multitude’s avowed destination, and 
are only uncertain as to its direction! 


Wednesday, August 7th, 1918. 

Streeter sat with me in the garden for more than an hour. 
He says that Mott was much consulted by the Russian Church 
authorities, when they attempted to effect ecclesiastical 
reformation after the Tsar’s downfall: that he was admitted to 
Holy Communion, and presented with an ancient icon which 
had been taken from a church. This may serve to show the 
amount of importance which the Russians attach to our 
episcopal succession, for Mott is an American Presbyterian. 

I received a charmingly written letter from Paul Sabatier, 
whom some years ago I met at the Speaker’s. He thinks the 
“Re-union’ movement ought to include the continental Protes- 
tants, who are, he says, turning instinctively to the C. of E. to 
learn the secret of an organization which treasures the past, 
understands the present, and aspires to serve the future. But I 
don’t recognize the C. of E. in his description! 


., On August roth I went to Birchington to recuperate. My wife 

accompanied me, and we broke the journey by spending the night 
of August 9th in London. 
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Tuesday, August 13th, 1918 (Birchington). 

I spent the whole morning in writing to The Times on Re- 
union, being moved thereto by a report in that newspaper of a 
sermon preached by Bishop Gore in S. Martin’s, Trafalgar 
Square, on the subject of the Russian Church. He had taken 
occasion to proclaim afresh his dream of a ‘liberal’ Catholicism, 
which is, of course, primarily designed to make all effectual 
approaches to non-episcopalians impossible. 


August 14th (Birchington). 
I spent the forenoon in writing letters, among them the fol- 
lowing to M. Paul Sabatier: 


You will believe me when I say that the prevailing motive which 
led me to accept episcopal office was the hope that as a Bishop I 
might the more effectively help forward the cause of Christian 
Unity, not only within the English-speaking sphere, but also over the 
whole area of the Christian discipleship. 

I have been suffering from an indisposition which has compelled 
me to retire from my work for a few weeks. You will accept this 
circumstance as an excuse for so brief a reply to your eloquent and 
suggestive letter, for which I beg you to accept my most cordial 
thanks. 

Assuredly, even the vast sacrifices of this cruel and protracted war 
would not be an excessive price to pay for such a quickening of the 
Christian conscience as would make the Christian society, evangelical 
and truly Catholic, a visible and energizing power capable of provid- 
ing a sound foundation for the Peace of the World. 


Q. OPPOSITION TO THE ENABLING BILL 


In an earlier chapter I have shown how the agitation for ‘Life 
and Liberty’, albeit combining some curiously discordant elements 
of ecclesiastical discontent, had been favoured by the circum- 
stances created by the War, and had developed rapidly with the 
return of Peace. When, at the end of 1919, the Royal Assent 
was given to The Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act 
(commonly called the Enabling Act), that agitation had triumphed 
in its immediate objective, but it had failed to secure its main 
purpose. The autonomy secured by the Enabling Act was essen- 
tially fictional. It might serve well enough so long as legislative 
action was restricted to matters which aroused little public 
interest, and conflicted with no considerable volume of populays 
feeling, for with respect to such matters the complaisance o 
Parliament might be assumed, but this would not be the case if 
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the Assembly should extend its action to those more fundamental 
issues which are properly described as spiritual, and may easily 
arouse the strongest and most intractable emotions far beyond 
the frontiers of churches. Then Parliament, and herein parti- 
cularly the House of Commons, would hardly stand aside. Albeit 
secularized, that House remained the legal instrument by which 
the sentiments of the electorate must find expression, and if these 
were hostile to the Assembly’s decisions, it would not hesitate to 
override them. The supremacy of the secularized State in the 
domestic concerns of the spiritual society would in that event be 
apparent, and for that supremacy only the arguments of Erastian- 
ism could provide justification. I saw clearly that, if there should 
emerge a direct conflict between Church and State on the ultimate 
issue of spiritual authority, I should be bound in conscience to 
stand with the Church, and even to sacrifice the Establishment 
itself rather than surrender the essential franchise of the spiritual 
society. But I desired to postpone as long as possible a situation 
which might confront the people of England with the repulsive 
necessity of formal de-Christianization. The grave practical 
inconveniences which hindered the ecclesiastical administration 
did not then appear to me incapable of mitigation, if not of 
removal. 

It was certainly no disregard or belittlement of the grave 
practical difficulties implicit in the Established system that led 
me to oppose a movement which was confessedly designed to 
secure practical reforms, for my devotion to the Establishment 
had ever been consistent with a clear vision of the anomalies, and 
even abuses, which embarrassed its working. In 1g00 I had 
edited.a volume of Essays by various authors (published by John 
Murray) in which I had set forth my position very frankly. The 
opening essay on the Church of England, which I wrote myself, 
concluded with the following paragraph which will serve to explain 
sufficiently the reason why I resisted the agitation for Life and 
Liberty and held the Enabling Act to be inconsistent with the 
principle and fact of Establishment: 


But though the practical inconveniences of the present situation 
are very great, they are not intolerable, nor need they seriously 
hamper the energy of zeal or the ardour of devotion. Good sense, 
a reasonable measure of self-suppression, and mutual forbearance 
can mitigate and neutralize them. It would seem the wisdom of the 
Church of England to endure much, and to acquiesce in more, in 
order to escape the supreme calamity of domestic revolution. Time 
is on her side. In spite of recent events which seem to bear a 
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different witness, the process of unification is again advancing within 
her pale. It may be that another generation will be able to approach 
the problems involved in a revision of the Restoration Settlement 
with a larger measure of essential agreement than we at present 
possess. To that generation the task must be referred if its fulfil- 
ment is not to involve the nation in the folly of Disestablishment 
and the Church in the disaster of Disruption. 


In the volume Cross-Bench Views of Current Church Questions, 
published by Edward Arnold in 1902, I had expressed in vigorous 
language the urgent need for important changes in the ecclesi- 
astical system, but these had not appeared to me to necessitate 
any departure from the essential principle and broad lines of the 
legal Establishment. As I read again in 1941 what I wrote in 1900 
and 1902, and weigh the formidable changes, both in the nation 
and in the church, which have taken place in the interval, I find 
myself unable to endorse the words. Opinions and forecasts 
formulated even so recently as a generation ago have lost much, 
perhaps most, of the justifications which they may have once 
possessed. 

I exerted myself to the utmost in an attempt to make clear the 
grave importance of the proposed alteration of the ecclesiastical 
system, and the formidable consequences which, I believed, would 
ultimately come from it. I tried to organize an effective opposition 
to the Bill in the House of Lords, where, if I had been a member, 
I should undoubtedly have played my part in the debate. My 
Journal discloses much correspondence with the Bishops who 
sympathized with my views. In several letters to The Times I 
sought to kindle some public interest in the subject. But I failed 
before the indifference of the laity, the ignorance of the clergy, 
the timidity, unconcern, or complaisance of the bishops. The 
authority of the Archbishop weighed heavily in support of the 
Bill; the incessant and skilfully directed exertions of the agitators, 
above all, the obsession of the public mind with the urgent 
problems of national reconstruction, in which that of Unemploy- 
ment was rapidly acquiring a sinister primacy, carried the Bill. 


1 Church Problems, A view of Modern Anglicanism by Various Authors, edited 
by H. Hensley Henson. John Murray, 1900. A certain interest attaches to the 
names of the Essayists. They were the following: H. Hensley Henson, afterwards 
Bishop of Durham, E. C. S. Gibson, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, W. H. 
Hutton, afterwards Dean of Winchester, W. O. Burrows, afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester, A. C. Headlam, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, E. W. Watson, 
afterwards Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Oxford, H. A. Dalton, Head- 
master of Felstead School, T. B. Strong, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, Bernard 
Wilson, Head of the Oxford House, H. C. Beeching, afterwards Dean of Norwich, 
E. E. Collins, afterwards Bishop of Gibraltar, Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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A great constitutional revolution was approved with a minimum 
of discussion in either House of Parliament, and with slight 
indications of interest in the constituencies. In the final debate 
in the House of Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury referred to 
my opposition, and expressed his confidence that, when once the 
Bill had become Law, I might be counted on to administer it 
loyally. His Grace did me no more than justice. As a Bishop 
both in Hereford and in Durham, I endeavoured to ensure that 
the new system should be fairly brought into practice. But after 
more than twenty years of experience, I remain convinced that 
my opposition to the Enabling Bill was fully justified. 

The progress and ultimate failure of that opposition may be, 
perhaps, sufficiently indicated by the series of letters which 
appeared over my signature in The Times. It will suffice to set 
down their headings: 


. March 31st. Scotticizing the English Church. 

. April 16th. Life and Liberty—Freedom in an autonomous church. 

. April 23rd. Church and State—tendency of the Enabling Bill. 

. May 7th. The Enabling Bill—its nature and implications. 

. May 19th. The Enabling Bill—a masked revolution in the Church. 

. May 31st. Bishop of Hereford’s views. 

. June 5th. The Enabling Bill—Churchmen’s motive for - the 
measure. 

8. November 13th. The Enabling Bill—an anticipation of its passing. 

9. November 19th. The Enabling Bill—Parliament and the Church. 

0. December 15th. Church and State—a Bill passed and an ideal 
destroyed. 


AMOR WN Re 


The last letter may, perhaps, be quoted as a summary of my 
argument. 


Sir, 

The protest which has appeared in your columns will, perhaps, lead 
some of the supporters of the Enabling Bill to reflect on the reasons 
which have induced English Churchmen, as deeply attached as them- 
selves to the National Church and as earnest advocates of practical 
reform, to regard the Bill with so much concern, dislike, and even 
repugnance. In the view of Parliament and of most of its supporters 
in the nation the Bill is simply a much-needed measure for facilitating 
ecclesiastical reforms. Again and again the public has been assured that 
this is the whole design and effect of the measure. In the view of its 
authors, however, the Bill was primarily concerned with vindicating 
what they call ‘spiritual independence’. Opposition to the Bill has 
failed simply because the original intention has been adroitly concealed 
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by the emphasis placed on the incidental result. Refusing the normal 
constitutional method of effecting reforms, the Archbishop insisted on 
making ‘self-government’ a preliminary to reform. This action of the 
Primate had the effect of confusing the issue irreparably. A successful 
agitation for reform has matured in the victory of a claim for ‘spiritual 
independence’, that is, in the formal adoption by an unwitting legis- 
lature of a wholly novel conception of the National Church. All who 
wished for reform (and who did not?) were now shut up to an embar- 
rassing dilemma. They must either exclude ecclesiastical reform from 
the scheme of national ‘reconstruction’, or they must accept the Bill. 
It is not surprising that, for the most part, they have decided to accept 
the Bill. They may, or may not, get the reforms they wish for; they 
certainly will get the Bill they did not desire, and probably do not 
understand. 

‘Spiritual independence’ may mean many things. It is fairly evident 
that at least three streams of opinion have coalesced in the present 
agitation. The Tractarian revival of the medieval doctrine of the 
hierarchy has made common cause with the nonconformist theory of 
“gathered churches’, and the radical ideal of a frankly secularized State. 
All can meet in the view that Parliament ought to be excluded from the 
process of ecclesiastical legislation. The strange allies have secured a 
notable victory, and the cause which they have ruined is that of the 
National Church. 

With the passing of the Enabling Bill, practically without amend- 
ment, a great chapter of Christian history in this country will have 
closed, and an ideal which has appealed to religious Englishmen for 
nearly four centuries will have definitely passed away. The authors 
and advocates of the Bill, flushed with a triumph which must have 
exceeded their most sanguine hopes, will probably continue to asseverate 
that no change has been effected in the status of the Church of England, 
in the authority of Parliament, in the rights of citizens, but the facts 
will be too plain for them. 

On the day when the Enabling Act comes into force the people of 
England will be divided by statute into two categories—those who have 
signed the new declaration, and those who have not. As the law stands 
now, every baptized Englishman is 7pso facto a member of the National 
Church; under the Enabling Act only those baptized Englishmen who 
have taken the test will be so reckoned. The present condition of 
membership in the Church of England is simply identical with the 
condition of membership in the Church of Christ. In future that will 
not suffice, but must be supplemented by a declaration which implies 
that the Church of England is no longer ‘all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians’ within the country, but only a section of them. In 
effect, the Act will make an end of nonconformist membership, and 
disallow for ever the hope of ‘comprehension’. -The possibility of a 
National Church, wide enough to embrace all the varieties of English 
Christianity, and wise enough (in Baxter’s notable phrase) to ‘tolerate 
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the tolerable’, will be renounced; those who seek the unity of English 
Christianity—the necessary preliminary to any reunion of Christendom 
—will be faced by the naked and repulsive alternative—either submis- 
sion to the Roman Papacy, or acceptance of the American project of a 
Federation of Protestant Churches. The first would be impossible for 
many of us; the last is a woefully inadequate substitute for a National 
Church. 

Parliament has tacitly acquiesced in a limitation of its functions 
which, the more it is considered, the more gravely important it is seen 
to be. There is no parallel in our history to such nerveless surrender of 
power. Even the Restoration Parliament, which was probably the 
most ‘clericalist’ assembly that has ever met in Westminster under the 
Speaker’s presidency, thought it necessary to assert its right to con- 
sider the alterations made by Convocation in the Prayer Book, which 
yet it passed without debate. The Parliament of 1919 is more com- 
plaisant than that of 1662, and, with no apparent perception of the 
magnitude and character of the innovation, allowed a claim to ‘spiritual 
independence’ which disallows its own ecclesiastical action through 
nearly four centuries, to pass unchallenged. 

‘Now there’s ane end of ane old sang’, said the flippant and cynical 
Seafield, as he signed the Act which was the death warrant of the 
Scottish Parliament. The saying remains stamped indelibly on the 
resentful remembrance of his countrymen. Seafield, however, might 
have pleaded in his own defence that, at least, the ending of the older 
phase of national history was the beginning of another phase, larger in 
range and potency. But the ecclesiastics and politicians, who have 
parted so lightly with the national status of the Church of England, can 
offer no such apology. They have exchanged the status which was in 
principle Christian for one which is in principle sectarian, and they have 
banished from the realm of practical possibilities the ideal of a National 
Church. 

To those whose lives have been coloured and guided by that ideal it 
matters little that Parliament should permit the sectarianized Church to 
retain possession of the national endowments. The thing they cared 
for, that which alone for them was matter of principle, has been sacri- 
ficed, and—this is the bitterest thought—-sacrificed by those who most 
of all were pledged and bound to champion it. 


Lam, Sir we. 


My wife and I spent the Christmas of 1918 very pleasantly at 
Oxford as the guests of the Warden of All Souls and Mrs. Pember. 
I noted in my Journal that it was the first Christmas since my 
Ordination in 1887, thirty-one years before, that I had not (save 
only for the diaconal year) preached and celebrated the Holy 
Communion. 
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Sunday after Christmas, December 29th, 1918. 


We attended Mattins at S. Giles. After service I called on 
poor Raleigh and said good-bye. It was a distressing experience. 
Headlam took me for a walk after lunch. He spoke highly of 
the Bishop of Ely’s new book against Glazebrook, but I do not 
think that either he or the Bishop perceives the real point to 
be met. 


Monday, 30th, 1918. 


We got to Gloucester, and were kindly received by the Gees 
at the Bell Inn where they were still living, as the Deanery was 
not yet ready for their occupation. The Bell Inn has a certain 
ecclesiastical interest since it once numbered George Whitfield 
among its servants. It is now a large hostelry of the familiar 
commercial type. A note from the Bishop was awaiting me. 
It contained an invitation to dinner. In these days no sugges- 
tion of conviviality, hardly a suggestion of hospitality, attaches 
to an episcopal entertainment. There is no wine, and the com- 
pany consists of diocesan officials, and holy women of one sort 
and another. 


The dinner, if lacking in conviviality, was not lacking in 
friendliness, for we studiously avoided controversial topics, and 
found agreement in bewailing the financial difficulties in which the 
Bishops were now immersed, and which even threatened their 
official existence! 

On New Year’s Eve I reviewed a year which had left so deep 
an impression on my career. My reflections may perhaps merit a 
place in this record: 


The year that has ended must be always notable in the private 
record of my life. Scarcely had it begun before I found myself 
the centre of a strange controversy carried on with extraordinary 
bitterness by the opponents of my opinions, and, perhaps even 
more, by the opponents of my personality. Neither had any 
first-hand knowledge of me; hardly any had read anything I 
had written; few had ever seen me; but for years my name had 
figured in the Church Times in connexions of depreciation and 
abuse, and large numbers of Church people had been led to 
believe that I was little better than an atheist. My consecration 
in Westminster Abbey on February 2nd was effected in the teeth 
of the most considerable opposition disclosed since Temple’s 
consecration half a century since. But the nation was obsessed 

with the War. I did everything in my power to extinguish the 
controversy, and the exposure of the nefarious methods of my 
opponents made the High Church people themselves anxious to 
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get the episode buried. Finally I came out of the conflict with 
the disadvantage of a persistent and general denigration, and 
none of the distinction which normally attaches to the victorious 
victim of organized bigotry! ; 

In Hereford there was no open opposition, though I suspect 
there is much smouldering resentment among the Tractarian 
squires in Shropshire. The abnormal conditions created by the 
War made it easy to minimize contact, and thus to postpone 
the expression of disagreement. I was studiously conciliatory. 
By appointing Treherne to the first vacant prebend, I cut away 
the ground of an agitation, and secured the advantage of a 
dignified ‘pose’! But I do not deceive myself. The opposition 
is silent, but it is not absent: and it will disclose itself on the 
first suitable occasion. In the Convocation and at Bishops’ 
meetings, the situation has not been altogether easy: and the 
shameless forcing forward of the Selborne scheme by the ‘Life 
and Liberty’ dervishes, assisted by the strange complaisance of 
the Archbishop has brought me into the necessity of fresh conflict. 
My health has been more unsatisfactory than in any previous 
year of my life, and it causes me a certain anxiety, for an ailing 
man could not possibly carry the burden which has accumulated 
on my shoulders. If my indifferent health is, as it seems not 
unreasonable to assume, mainly caused by the process of 
acclimatization, I may indulge the hope that it will not be a 
permanent factor. In so far as it has been the consequence of 
mental worry I fear that there is but little prospect of any 
improvement. 


Such leisure as I could rescue from the demands of diocesan 
business and physical indisposition had been devoted to two small 
literary efforts—the compilation of a short biography of Sir 
William Anson, which I had undertaken at Miss Anson’s request, 
and an edition of the remarkable essay The Naked Truth, published 
anonymously by Herbert Croft, the well-known Restoration 
Bishop of Hereford, in 1675. I had quoted this essay in a letter 
to The Times, and been requested by Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
to make it more accessible to the reading public. These relatively 
petty achievements exacted a quite excessive amount of time 
and labour. But the first was a labour of love, and the last 
accorded both with my historical studies and with my religious 
interest. 

My Journal makes it abundantly clear that I had entered on 
my episcopal career in anything but a mood of presumptuous self- 
confidence or optimistic self-delusion: 
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January 5th, 1919. 

This first Sunday in the New Year sets my mind seriously on 
the plan and purpose of my life in this place, for this year must 
disclose the answer to the question, whether or not I can fulfil 
a Bishop’s duty tolerably. The experiences of last year were too 
troubled and abnormal to be a satisfactory test, though such 
evidence as it did provide was not encouraging. But whatever 
discount and extenuation were legitimate in 1918 have no fitness 
or legitimacy in 1919. I am to be put to the test in a crucial 
and apparent form. Assuredly I go to my probation in a very 
perplexed and disheartened spirit, and if there be any close 
analogy between physical and spiritual warfare, that circum- 
stance is hardly prophetic of success. Three conditions of 
failure are clear enough, viz.: poverty, lack of method, and 
personal isolation. I cannot move with freedom through lack 
of money, nor can I wield the manifold influence which money 
gives. Nothing in my previous life has qualified me for the 
meticulous business of a rural diocese: and it is the case that my 
opposition to the prevailing policy in the Church cuts me off 
from sympathy and makes me enigmatic and unintelligble 
even tc those who would like to work with me. It is difficult 
to avoid a depressing sense of inadequacy as one weighs the 
situation. 


January 6th, 1919. 

Lilley walked with me after lunch. He is an interesting and 
stimulating companion. I read through Bethune Baker’s The 
Faith of the Apostles’ Creed with great approbation which I 
expressed in a letter to the author. He sets out with much 
force the position which I have maintained for years past. It is 
a happy coincidence that his little book should appear together 
with the Bishop of Ely’s Belief and Creed, to which it provides 
the effectual antidote. There is something significant and 
suggestive in the spectacle of two Cambridge scholars of recog- 
nized eminence dealing with the same material and coming to 
diametrically opposed conclusions. That spectacle alone is 
enough to disprove the rigid position of the orthodox. It isa 
curious circumstance that the two academic bishops, Oxford 
and Ely, should be protagonists of obscurantism! The Congre- 
gational Minister, Bowen, called on me. He had seen Wilson! 
in Manchester, and was greatly impressed by his leonine head 
and irresistible smile. 

I wrote to the Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Pollock) suggesting 
that the resolution to be moved in Convocation might run thus: 


1The Archdeacon of Rochdale, an outstanding champion of theological 
liberalism. 
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‘That this House, persuaded that an effective measure of ecclesi- 
astical reform must form part of any adequate process of national 
reconstruction, would welcome the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the Church of England, and to 
suggest a plan of reform.’ 


Tuesday, January 14th, 1919. 

I read through Hugh Cecil’s Nationalism and Catholicism. 
It is well written, acute, and sophistical like all his work. 
Loisy’s Guerre et Religion suggests itself as a contrast. Both 
writers are concerned with the same theme but how different is 
their treatment! 


No part of a Bishop’s duty is more apparent, and at the same 
time more difficult, than that which requires him to insist on 
efficiency in the performance of parochial ministry. The causes of 
inefficiency are rarely those which can be dealt with by legal 
process, and are rarely much affected by non-legal procedures. 
Incorrigible neglect of spiritual duty, or innocent, because natural, 
physical and mental inadequacy; or the advancing enfeeblement 
of old age; or the depressing influence of an unhappy and ill- 
ordered home—these are the most frequent and potent causes of 
pastoral inefficiency, and none of them can be dealt with by direct 
process of episcopal authority. Neglect of spiritual duty may 
consist with an exact fulfilment of the modest requirement of the 
Law. Stupidity, tactlessness, and lack of devotion may be fatal to 
pastoral influence, but may yet be quite unperceived by the pastor 
himself; the enfeeblement inseparable from old age is rarely 
acknowledged by the old man who exhibits it, and is neither easy 
to determine nor pleasant to emphasize. The problem was early 
pressed on my notice in a diocese where very aged incumbents 
were by no means unknown. 


Wednesday, February rgth, 1919. 


I called on , who has become very infirm. He spoke of 
tendering his resignation, but I do not suppose that he will ever 
get beyond the stage of talking about it. We are all revolution- 
aries in youth, reformers in middle age, and abuses in our 
senility! Resignation is a grace more often admired than 
practised. When the fatal hour has struck, and we are, on our 
own boldly avowed principles, plainly required to resign, the 
obstacles in the way are formidable indeed. An aged man is 
naturally averse from change. His relatives may find the old 
man’s tenure of the official house extremely convenient. There 
are never lacking sycophants who cry in the old man’s ear the 
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assurance which he most desires to hear—that he is still equal 
to his duties, that others are conspicuously worse than he, that, 
in fine, it is his evident duty to renew in his own person the very 
abuse he may have spent his life in denouncing! 


Since I wrote thus in my Journal, important improvements in 
the Law have done something to facilitate the resignation of 
incumbents, but there is still much room for reform. Pastoral 
inefficiency is the chronic weakness of a parochial ministry which 
is secured against discipline by the grotesque legal theory that the 
‘benefice’ is a ‘freehold’ in such sense that its spiritual obligations 
are frankly subordinated to its material claim. There will be 
general agreement among the diocesan bishops that until this 
grotesque fiction is disallowed, no really effective restraint of 
clerical inefficiency will have been secured. 


I0. LABOUR UNREST 


The ecstatic rejoicings which hailed the ending of the Great 
War were soon replaced by the dangerous mood of disillusion- 
ment, as the effects of the protracted conflict on the national 
system were disclosed. The burden of an immense debt compelled 
the continuance of heavy taxation, and the disturbance and 
destruction of markets hindered the resumption of productive 
industry. The shortage of houses occasioned by the long cessation 
of normal building was suddenly and painfully discovered when 
vast multitudes of demobilized soldiers were poured into the old 
centres of residence and industry. The men came home with 
eager expectation to enjoy the half-forgotten pleasures of family 
life in the novel security of peace. They were woefully disap- 
pointed. Their homes had become transformed for the worse 
during their absence, and their employment had largely dis- 
appeared. They found themselves as little wanted in the process 
of industry as they had become in the conduct of war. After 
being acclaimed as heroes, they were reduced to the humiliation 
of receiving the ‘dole’ as unemployed! To domestic discomfort 
and loss of public regard were now added the burdens of boredom 
and idleness. Inevitably there developed among the unemployed 
multitudes a temper of restless discontent eminently favourable 
to whatever tendencies (and they were many and potent in the 
best of times) fostered economic strife and social discord. The 
situation was steadily worsened by the reckless self-indulgence of 
those sections of society to which the War had brought great 
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wealth, and a sharpened appetite for sensual pleasure. There 
seemed to be evidence of a widely extended collapse of conven- 
tional morality. Cicero’s dictum, ‘Inter arma silent leges’, was 
seen to have a wider application than perhaps he contemplated. 
War enfeebles all the cementing factors of ordered society. Not 
the written laws only, but also the unwritten statutes of tradition 
and habit are disregarded and despised. The process of social 
disintegration was disastrously stimulated by two new facts, 
the one internal, the other external—the so-called emancipation of 
women in Great Britain, and the dramatic triumph of Communism 
in Russia. The one told badly on sexual morality, always the first 
victim of social dislocation, the other kindled in the public mind 
the panic fears and perilous dreams of revolution. The imagina- 
tion of the industrial workers was touched throughout the whole 
extent of Western civilization by the spectacle of the sudden and 
dazzling triumph of the ‘proletariat’. Experience has disallowed 
many fears, and dissipated many dreams, but there can be little 
doubt that the effect of the Russian Revolution will be ultimately 
profound far outside the area of Soviet control. In the hectic years 
which followed the War,:the contrast between the normal hard- 
ships of the toiling masses and the ostentatious luxury of the 
privileged few, which is the chronic weakness and abiding shame 
of modern industrialism, became the more grossly apparent since 
it was no longer softened and shrouded by the cautious reticences 
and decent conventions of settled habit. An epidemic of strikes 
broke out in the country. Both in Hereford and in Durham I was 
compelled to come into direct contact with labour troubles. In 
neither case did it appear rightly possible for me to avoid a public 
expression of my mind, and in neither did I so speak as to win the 
approbation, and, perhaps, to satisfy the expectations, of those 
who promoted and led the strikes. 

My Journal reflects the chastened mood in which the National 
Thanksgiving was made: 


Hereford, July roth, 1919. 

The weather was not kindly to the national thanksgiving for 
Victory. It did, indeed, abstain from rain for the earlier part 
of the day, so that the gathering of children in the cathedral 
went off without difficulty, and also their singing on the castle 
green, but rain began to fall early in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued to fall for the rest of the day. I went across to the 
cathedral, and gave the Blessing to the children. The Dean 
addressed them from the pulpit, and himself conducted the 
service. It interested me to see the Salvation Army band with 
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its banners standing at the west end of the cathedral. Is there 
any other country save England where such a spectacle would 
be, not merely possible, but natural? 

The popular festivity has a strangely hollow character, for 
the papers announce the addition of 6s. per ton to the price of 
coals, and the miners in Yorkshire not only remain on strike, 
but threaten to flood the mines. The N.E. railwaymen are on 
strike, and are inflicting immense discomfort on the population. 
Ireland is simmering with sedition, and rudely refuses to join 
in the Thanksgiving! Canada is half-ruined, and Australia is 
on the verge of anarchy. The outlook is as black as possible, 
look where we will. None the less we hang out our flags, and 
make a show of festivity! 


Hereford, Wednesday, July 23rd, 1919. 

The news from the coal-fields grows ever more serious. It is 
hardly credible, but it is the case that the miners are doing to 
the Yorkshire mines the very same injuries as the Germans, 
amid universal execration, inflicted on the mines in France. 
We are actually inflicting on ourselves the losses which an 
invasion would have inflicted. There seems as yet no means of 
bringing the miners to their senses. Indeed, it is hard to avoid 
the suspicion that the Bolshevik poison has penetrated farther 
than we had supposed possible, and that the dislocation and loss 
to the nation caused by the strikes are directly intended by 
the strikers under the fatuous notion that they are the indispen- 
sable price of that desired and desirable goal of Revolution, 
which they have been encouraged to contemplate as the 
sovereign remedy for the ills, economical, social, political of 
which they complain! 

The strike is notable as introducing into our Labour conflicts 
the sinister factor known as sabotage, i.e., the wilful wrecking of 
the machinery so that the industry itself is in danger of being 
destroyed, and the very means of their livelihood endangered 
by the strikers. 


Hereford is an important position in the system of the Great 
Western Railway. When, therefore, the strike extended to that 
company, we became personally interested and inconvenienced. 


Hereford, Saturday, September 27th, 1919. 

Neither letters nor papers, for the railwaymen had gone on 
strike at midnight! The Times arrived about 5 p.m. by motor 
transport. The Government make very brave protestations, 
but whether they will hold to them remains to be seen. Mr. W. 
said that a railway strike would not last a fortnight, but he may 
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be as wrong in this opinion as he was in the view that no strike 
would take place. It is more than ever apparent that there is a 
resolute body of men behind all the Labour unrest, determined 
to bring about a social upheaval. Meanwhile I proceed with the 
poor little cycle of unreal duties—Harvest Festivals, Dedication 
of War Memorials, &c.—as if anybody really felt the smallest 
interest in any of them. I wrote to L. who has now made up 
her mind to stay on in Italy for another year, to take a degree 
at the Roman University, and to publish her essay on Ossian in 
Italian Literature. She is a most courageous person as well as 
very brilliant, and, if her health does not give way, she will yet 
astonish the world. Her description of Italian feeling with 
respect to d’Annunzio’s raid on Fiume is illuminating: ‘The 
universal feeling here shows that we are in a mood to accept even 
the military dictatorship of a theatrical maniac rather than submit 
to Wilson’s dictatorship. Wilson himself is reported to be 
suffering from nervous prostration as the result of his rhetorical 
campaign. 


Monday, September 29th, 1919. 

After lunch I walked to the Post Office, and offered to carry 
the mail for the district when I go to preach at Dilwyn to- 
morrow. The Times arrived in the afternoon, and was of course 
full of Strike news. On the whole the country seems to be 
accepting the crisis in a spirit of determination. There is much 
resentment everywhere at the callousness of the strikers. They 
even refused to feed and water the horses on the railways. The 
full report of the Conference between the Union officials and the 
Government gives a strong impression of bad faith in the 
former. If the Government will stand firm, and fight the strike 
to the end, the final effect of the crisis may be advantageous to 
the country. Moreover the firmer they are, the more likely will 
they be to secure the loyal support of the army. In the last 
resort it is on the attitude of the soldiers that everything turns. 
The accounts of the demobilized men are not wholly satisfactory. 


Tuesday, September 30th, 1919. 


Glorious weather but cold. No letters, thanks to the Strike. 
A note from the station-master informs me that a train would 
take the mails to Leominster. I preached at the Harvest 
Thanksgiving in Dilwyn. In the course of the sermon I took 
occasion to speak about the Strike in very plain terms. On our 
way home we overtook a young soldier walking into Hereford 
(about eleven miles) to report himself. I took him into the car 
and carried him into the city. I walked round to Bannister 
(the canon in residence), and told him that I would myself 
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preach in the cathedral pulpit next Sunday morning. It seems 
to me that, however petty one’s sphere of influence may be, it is 
the evident duty of every citizen to exert himself with the 
object of keeping the public mind firm and steady in support of 
the Government. 

Streeter and his friend came in to supper. We had much 
discussion after supper about preaching, and, as two of the party 
were designing to be ordained, the subject was not altogether 
ill chosen. Certainly, if much practice in preaching could con- 
stitute any man an authority on it, I might claim to be such, 
for I have preached constantly for thirty-two years. Moreover, 
my experience has been unusually varied. In Bethnal Green 
and Barking I preached to artisans, both skilled and unskilled; 
in Ilford I had clerks and shop assistants for my hearers: in 
Westminster I had what is called an ‘educated congregation’: 
in Durham I preached in many churches to many types of 
people: and here, in Hereford, my congregations are almost 
wholly rural. I have preached in the universities to the academ- 
ics: and in the Inns of Court to the lawyers. It is, perhaps, as 
varied an experience of the pulpit as any clergyman could have. 


Thursday, October 2nd, 1919. 


I called on the Mayor, who has been prostrated by an attack 
of enteritis, and is very much enfeebled. The Strike has taken 
an unexpected development. Negotiations between the Govern- 
ment and the Railwaymen’s Union have been renewed at the 
instance of other Unions. The Prime Minister, however, is said 
to have stipulated that the men should first return to work, but 
whether this condition has been accepted seems to be doubtful. 
I am afraid we shall have another patched-up settlement evad- 
. ing the real trouble. If so, we do but postpone the evil day. 

I read through Professor Bowley’s pamphlet on The Division 
of the Product of Industry, an Analysis of National Income 
before the War, with a view to my Sunday sermon. His con- 
clusion is certainly disconcerting, and should give pause to these 
reckless organizers of strikes: The wealth of the country, however 
divided, was insufficient before the War for a general high standard; 
there is nothing as yet to show that it will be greater in the future. 
Hence the most important task—more important immediately 
than the improvement of the division of the product—incumbent on 
employers and workmen altke, 1s to increase the national product, 
and that without sacrificing leisure and the amenities of life. If 
this condition is to be satisfied, then the only means by which 
the indispensable increase of the national product can be 
secured is a considerable introduction of labour-saving machin- 
ery which would have the effect of quickening and cheapening 
production. 
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Friday, October 3rd, 1919. 

The Strike continues, and the country seems to be getting 
organized rapidly. To-day the Government announce that the 
week’s pay due to the strikers will be withholden. The efforts 
to resume negotiations yesterday came to nothing, but the other 
Unions are understood to be still in touch with Downing Street. 
If Lloyd George continues to stand firm, victory would seem 
certain, and it could not fail to be most salutary. I spent the 
whole morning in working at the Sunday sermon, but my task 
is rendered greatly more difficult by the uncertainty of the 
situation. 


Saturday, October 4th, 1919. 

I have spent all my time to-day on the Strike sermon for 
to-morrow. My difficulty is that the case of the men seems so 
- thoroughly bad that there is nothing to mitigate the condem- 
nation which one must needs express. This gives an aspect of 
severity to the discourse so unpalatable that it is hardly pos- 
sible that the men should receive it without resentment. But 
what can I do but speak what I think? The inevitable episcopal 
letter appears in The Times suggesting that the men have some- 
thing to say for themselves, and that. Eric Geddes is the ‘stone 
of stumbling’. I cannot but think that the Right Reverend 
writer is mainly what Bishop Latimer would have called a 
‘claw-back’. It is so pleasant by flattering Labour to be com- 
plimented and belauded as ‘a Daniel come to judgment.’ The 
wheel has gone full circle; and the clerical toadies of this age 
do not flatter princes but mobs. And the reason is the same. 
They worship the possessors of power. 

The news to-day is certainly more serious. Rather surpris- 
ingly the attempt to resume negotiations has failed, and this 
morning’s papers are full of bellicose language. The Govern- 
ment calls for Citizen Guards. I told William! to give in his 
name. Ernest? has also done so. The difficulty of keeping order 
will be considerable in the railway centres, and if there are 
great numbers of other workmen thrown out of employment, 
and the weather becomes wintry, the situation may be serious. 


16th Sunday after Trinity, October 5th, 1919. 

Grant, O Lord, that my preaching this day may help, and not 
hinder, the cause of Justice and Peace. Pour out upon us the 
spirit of reasonableness and goodwill, and restrain the evil forces 
of the enemy, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

I celebrated the Holy Communion at 8 a.m. in the cathedral. 
At II a.m. the nave seemed to be quite full. I had to suppress 

1 My chauffeur. 2 My cousin. . 
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the coughing of the choir boys and school at the beginning of 
the sermon, but had no reason afterwards to complain of my 
audience, which listened closely throughout. I must have 
preached for fully forty-five minutes. 

On returning to the Palace after Evensong, I was met by the 
news that the Strike had been settled, and that the men were 
returning to work at once. It looks rather like a surrender to 
the rebels, but we must wait for particulars. I doubt whether 
my exertions this morning were not superfluous. But this is 
only one more example of the inconvenience which arises from 
the increasing tendency to centralize everything. The railway- 
men are plainly helpless in the hands of their central authority, 
which manages all the negotiations, and commits the men to 
courses of action which they have certainly never considered, 
and would probably never have approved. But the rest of the 
public is hardly less helpless. Lloyd George issues a bold state- 
ment, on which we all rise up and exert ourselves. If he 
“climbs down’, we shall be left rather absurdly committed to a 
patriotic conflict. One had need be a chameleon in order to 
match the changing requirements of such a world as ours is now 
becoming. 


Monday, October 6th, 1919. 

The terms of the settlement appear on the whole satisfactory, 
and are substantially what the Government offered before the 
Strike was declared. 

My sermon appears in full in the morning paper but has a 
belated aspect, and suggests the futile and humourless perform- 
ance known as ‘flogging a dead horse’! It appears alongside the 
report of a meeting in Hereford at which the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union proclaimed its adhesion to the railwaymen, 
and there was an orgy of tall and heated oratory! If I have 
hitherto enjoyed an undeserved reputation for sympathizing 
with Labour, it will hardly survive so arresting and complete a 
discord of opinion on a Labour conflict. 

After lunch Ernest and I walked along the river bank. A 
railwayman hailed me, and started talking of the Strike. He said 
that he and his mates had been having a great discussion on my 
sermon, with the substance of which he seemed to be in agree- 
ment, though perhaps a little mortified at its censure. 


Tuesday, October 7th, 1919. 

I was almost speechless with a calamitous cold. In the 
morning I started work on the Edinburgh Review article by 
reading the Report of the Archbishop’s Fifth Committee of 
Inquiry on ‘Christianity and Industrial Problems’. That 
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Report is now being issued in leaflets, and made the basis of a 
serious agitation. Its dominating spirit was evidently supplied 
by Messrs. Lansbury and Tawney and their episcopal shadows, 
Gore, Talbot, Kempthorne, and Woods. The inevitable work- 
ing men, Kemp and Mansbridge, and the brace of Unionist 
M.P.s, Lord Henry Bentinck and Mr. W. C. Bridgeman assist 
in the same direction. It is certainly a matter of surprise and 
regret that the Archbishop should commend this dangerous 
pamphlet in a ‘Foreword’ conceived in a very exalted strain. 


Early in 1920 my personal life had been lastingly saddened and 
impoverished by the death of my dear friend, Sir Thomas Raleigh. 
I was on my way to Oxford when I learned that he was dead. 


Monday, February gth, 1920. 


Hardly had I settled myself in the train, and opened The 
Times, before my eye fell on the announcement of Raleigh’s 
death. He had been moribund for many months past, so that 
his actual departure is what men call ‘a happy release’. There 
is an appreciative notice in The Times, but his real excellence 
was unsuspected. He was certainly one of the best Christians 
I have ever fortuned to meet. My friendship with him began 
with my election at All Souls in 1884, and lasted up to the end. 
I wrote to Frank Pember at the Athenaeum, saying that I 
hoped to attend the funeral. 


Saturday, February r4th, 1920. 


I travelled to Oxford, and arrived in good time for lunch with 
the Pembers. At 2 p.m. the funeral took place. Johnson and I 
officiated, Frank read the lesson from the Warden’s stall. 
There was a good muster of Fellows and Quondams. The pro- 
cession to Holywell Cemetery was very solemn. I recalled the 
same procession nearly six years ago when we carried Warden 
Anson to the grave. Now it is Raleigh. The springlike softness 
of the air, and the bright sun made everything very gracious 
and comforting. I read the Prayer of Committal at the grave- 
side, and gave the Blessing. 


And so the story of my relations with Raleigh is ended. He 
was enormously difficult to converse with, for his moroseness of 
manner, and his economy of speech made conversation ex- 
tremely difficult, and very laborious. Hence those who only met 
him in society, and occasionally, conceived an unfavourable 
notion of him as a man of a hard and cryptic nature, with whom 
friendly intercourse was all but impossible. But his heart was 


golden. He loved his friends, and was most patient and for- 
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giving. He was a wise, true, generous man, and the best of 
friends. I owed him much, consulted him often, and loved him. 


II. AN INVITATION FROM SWEDEN 


In May 1920 I received from Archbishop Séderblom an invita- 
tion to ‘assist’ at the consecration of two diocesan Swedish bishops 
which would take place in Uppsala Cathedral during my visit there 
for the delivery of the Olaus Petri Lectures, The Archbishop 
clearly attached importance to the presence of an Anglican Bishop 
at a Swedish Consecration. ‘We should consider it’, he wrote 
‘as a token of Christian fellowship and mutual recognition if you 
will accept my invitation to assist at this consecration in our 
cathedral.’ I could not hesitate to accept an invitation so welcome 
both on personal and on public grounds. Accordingly I wrote to 
the Archbishop on May 11th: 


To the Archbishop of Uppsala. 


My dear Archbishop, 

I have to acknowledge your kind and interesting letter of April 24th, 
and to thank you heartily for it. It will give me very great pleasure to 
accept your invitation to assist at the consecration of the Bishops of 
Vasteras and Wisby. I shall account it both an honour and a privilege 
to be allowed to take part in a service so important in itself, and so 
religiously significant. Archbishop Ussher in the seventeenth century 
left it on record that ‘for the testifying communion with the Reformed 
Churches of France and Holland,’ which (he wrote) ‘I do love and 
honour as true members of the Church Universal,’ he would receive 
with affection the Blessed Sacrament at the hands of their ministers. 
How much more shall I rejoice to hold intimate communion with a 
National Church so kindred in spirit and system as the Church of 
Sweden. I shall arrange my plans, unless your Grace demurs, so that 
my wife and I can be with you in good time for the function on Sep- 
tember 19th, and I shall assume that the delivery of the lectures shall 
begin in the week following. 

I have been so pressed with business, public and diocesan, that it 
may be difficult for me to complete the Lectures in due literary form. 
In that case, I shall ask permission to deliver them from my notes, 
and reserve their completion until a later time. But I shall try to finish 
them before September. 

My wife and I are hoping to persuade Mr. Brilioth* and his wife to 
visit us here. 

The forthcoming Lambeth Conference must needs be very important 
in the development of Anglican Christianity. You may be sure that I 


1Archbishop Séderblom’s son-in-law, now Bishop of Véxio. 
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shall exert myself to draw closer the links between your Church and 
mine. 
Believe me, 
My dear Archbishop, 
Yours most sincerely, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


My Journal may be quoted: 


May 4th, 1920. 

This invitation may have considerable importance. When I 
recall the importance attached in some quarters to the assistance 
of the Archbishop of Spalato at the consecration of Laud, I can 
imagine that a time might come when some similar importance 
might be attached to the Bishop of Hereford’s share in a 
Swedish consecration. 


May 2oth, 1920. 

I found the Archbishop of Canterbury reclining on the sofa 
in the Athenaeum, and he began to talk. I told him that I had 
accepted Archbishop Séderblom’s invitation to assist at the 
consecration of two Swedish bishops on September 19th. He at 
first expressed satisfaction, and then a measure of incertitude. 
I offered to send him Séderblom’s letter, and he accepted the 
offer with some eagerness. 


To the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
May 21st, 1920. 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 

I enclose Archbishop Séderblom’s letter and a copy of my reply. 
The occasion appears to be interesting, and may possibly come to 
have an exceptional importance. 

I am sorry to hear that an effort is likely to be made to get a 
doctrinal pronouncement out of the Lambeth Conference. The policy 
of such pronouncements is utterly mistaken: and their substance can 
hardly be worth anything. For they can only escape being offensive 
by being ambiguous: and then their very ambiguity becomes a fresh 
offence. Nor do I feel personally free to acquiesce in any course which 
would impinge, or might fairly be thought to impinge, on my personal 
honour. 

I don’t know what provision is made in the constitution of the 
Lambeth Conference for recording the protest of a minority, but I 
think it highly probable that I should desire to make full use of it. 

Believe me, always, 
Your Grace’s sincere and dutiful, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 
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May 22nd, 1920. 

Brilioth arrived soon after 6 p.m. He is a tall, good-looking 
young man, with well-marked eyebrows and a well-shaped nose 
and chin, and an intelligent head. He speaks English surpris- 
ingly well. He is engaged on a study of the Tractarian Move- 
ment, and is settled at the Pusey House, where he is certainly 
not likely to underrate it! 


May 27th, 1920. 

I received a frigid and ambiguous letter from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury returning the letter from Archbishop Séderblom. 
His Grace is evidently alarmed at the prospect of the Lambeth 
Conference declining to recognize Swedish Orders! Probably 
he has consulted his privy pundits, and they have warned him. 
I wrote a short letter indicating my surprise at his suggestion of 
difficulties with the Lambeth Conference, and stating that I 
would not acknowledge any authority in a body avowedly 
gathered for purely advisory purposes to control me in the 
exercise of my undoubted liberty. 


The Lambeth Conference (July 5th-August 7th, 1920) adopted 
the following Resolution: 


We recommend that in the event of an invitation being extended to 
an Anglican Bishop or Bishops to take part in the consecration of a 
Swedish Bishop, the invitation should, if possible, be accepted, subject 
to the approval of the Metropolitan. We also recommend that, in the 
first instance, as an evident token of the restoration of closer relations 
between the two Churches, if possible more than one of our Bishops 
should take part in the Consecration. 


Accordingly, the Archbishop, after communicating with Arch- 
bishop Séderblom, informed me that he had authorized the Bishop 
of Peterborough (Dr. Woods) to join with me in the Consecration 
of Swedish bishops at Upsala on September 1gth. I have some- 
times allowed myself to wonder whether, if I had not already 
guaranteed the presence of one Bishop at that great and significant 
ceremonial, the Lambeth Conference would have authorized that 
of two. In any case my purpose was achieved, and Tractarian 
episcopalianism was conspicuously disclaimed. 

Dr. Moule, Bishop of Durham, died at Cambridge early in May, 
and speculation as to his successor soon found its way into the 
newspapers. Perhaps inevitably my name was persistently men- 
tioned, but it seemed to me ridiculous to imagine that any Prime 
Minister, after stirring up a hornets’ nest by nominating me for 
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the bishoprick of Hereford, should be so ‘temerarious’ as to repeat 
the performance by nominating me, in little more than two years, 
for translation to the greater See of Durham. However, I under- 
estimated Mr. Lloyd George’s courage, and perhaps also the insist- 
ence of my old friends in the Durham diocese. My Journal may 
be quoted: 


Trinity Sunday, May goth, 1920. 

Thirty-three years of my ministry are completed to-day. 
How much has passed; how much has changed; how much has 
failed, since too rashly I put my hand to the plough on that 
summer morning in June 1887! To-day I sit ina Bishop’s Chair, 
the least trusted, the most disliked, Bishop in the Anglican Com- 
munion. It isan odd outcome for a whole generation of thought, 
worry, and effort. There have been immense faults in myself, 
and grave disadvantages. These can explain much, but not, I 
think, all. Had I been more conventional, more ambitious, less 
eager to be honest, I should not have been either mistrusted or 
disliked, for then I should have been completely intelligible, 
but now I appear both cryptic and offensive. L.’s letter, which 
I received two days ago, enshrines a very grave censure on my 
methods, even while it expresses a deep agreement with my 
general attitude, and a warm personal friendship. She has a 
keen insight, and the power of a curiously subtle ethical analysis. 
But not the keenest or the kindest of friends can really know 
what one has been, and what one has attempted, what was the 
measure of one’s failures, and what the degree of one’s success. 
‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with the joy thereof.’ I went to the cathedral at 
8 a.m. and received the Holy Communion. There at least one 
can make one’s general confession with the assurance that the 
Great High Priest will fill in the gaps, and give just weight to 
the accusations. ‘O God there is mercy with Thee; therefore shalt 
Thou be feared.’ And so I make my start in the thirty-fourth 
year. 

I did not go to evensong in the cathedral, but remained in 
my study, and read Bury’s The Idea of Progress, and inquiry 
into its origin and growth, a volume which has just issued from 
the Press. It is, of course, like all his writing, interesting and 
suggestive. It is, perhaps, less coloured by the violently anti- 
Christian prejudice which disfigured his small book on The 
History of Liberty in the ‘Home University Library’. Inge’s 
repeated onslaughts on the common optimism which takes 
unlimited progress for granted, have brought the subject of 
Progress into prominence. It is being debated everywhere 
just now. 
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Monday, May 31st, 1920. 

I began my day by finishing Bury’s book. It leaves on me the 
impression of the utter bankruptcy of rationalistic optimism. 
There is that in man himself which baffles and spoils everything. 
The Cambridge sermon proves very troublesome. I want to 
preach about the ‘Via Media’, and probably it is not prudent 
to do so! 

I motored to Bridstow, and had some talk with Knight. He 
says that the probability of my going to Durham is talked about 
in London. He seemed rather startled at the notion of my 
joining in actual laying on of hands in the Swedish consecration 
of bishops. Yet surely there can be no real distinction between 
such an act of fraternal recognition, and receiving the Holy 
Communion at the hands of the Swedish clergy. Would any 
objection be taken against my accepting a Greek, Russian, or 
Armenian invitation to assist at a Consecration? If not, then it 
would seem to be evident that the objection to the same pro- 
ceeding in Sweden arises from a refusal to acknowledge the 
genuineness of the Swedish Episcopate, and would involve me 
in an endorsement of the whole Tractarian thesis. A vote of the 
Lambeth Conference could not be allowed any direct authority 
over my action, though it would be unreasonable not to take it 
into the most careful consideration. The Archbishop’s personal 
opinion would weigh much with me, if I could persuade myself 
that it would not be merely the echo of Bishop Talbot, or Canon 
Mason, or some other Tractarian. 


IZ. TRANSLATION TO DURHAM 


Tuesday, June rst, 1920. 

What Christ freed us from was, not externalism, but its abuse; 
not the letter, but its oppression of the spirit; not the priesthood, but 
sacerdotalism; not ritual, but ritualism; not the Altar, but the 
exploitation of the Aliar.—Father George Tyrrell. 

That is true of Christ’s teaching to His Jewish contemporaries, 
but hardly adequate for the religion which, through the Apostles, 
He gave to mankind. Lightfoot’s opening paragraph in his 
famous Dissertation gives a truer description of that religion. 
Catholicism is Jewish Christianity in a modern dress, wonder- 
fully larded with paganism. 

The post, was, for some unexplained reason, late, so that I 
did not get my letters until after prayers. Among a number of 
quite unimportant letters was one ‘On His Majesty's Service’ 
marked ‘Confidential’, and with the ominous formula ‘Prime 
Minister’ in the corner. It is what I had been half dreading, 
half expecting, for three weeks past, the offer of nomination to 
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Durham. After breakfast I wrote an answer, and, of course, it 
was necessarily an acceptance, though probably never did any 
man go to that throne worse equipped physically, mentally, or 
morally than will its latest occupant. But if there be any 
reality in one’s belief in Divine Vocation, as the Supreme Factor 
in one’s personal life, how could it be any way possible for me 
not to hear that Vocation in a summons to such work? 

From a personal point of view what have I to gain by going 
again to the North? There is, of course, the distinction of sitting 
in that famous Chair, and coming into that great Succession: 
and, in quiet times, this would mean much. But with Revolu- 
tion knocking at the gate, it signifies little indeed. The coal-field 
with its turbulent population will be one of the danger centres 
when the Revolution does come; and I am not the man to yield, 
or to be ignored. It is difficult to imagine a more unenviable 
position than that which will be held by the Bishop of Durham 
when the economic crisis which we have been preparing actually 
breaks out. My old notion of a violent death in street rioting, 
which haunted me when I was Vicar of Barking, may come to be 
translated into fact after all. These are depressing thoughts 
which my great ‘preferment’ suggests! 


Thursday, June 3rd, 1920. 

I wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, enclosing a copy of 
my letter to the Prime Minister. 

Lord Halifax’s answer to the eminent persons who claimed 
important appointments from William III’s Government on the 
ground that they had been prominent supporters of the Revo- 
Jution is worth remembering—‘I remember to have read in 
history that Rome was saved by geese, but I do not remember 
that these geese were made consuls.’ It may well be the case 
that I shall have occasion to make use of that caustic and 
searching dictum, when, as Bishop of Durham, I administer the 
patronage of my See. 


10 Downing Street, Whitehall, 1, 


May 3lst, 1920. 
My dear Bishop, 


Bishoprick of Durham. 


I am desired by the First Lord of the Treasury to inform you that 
should such a course be agreeable to you, he will be happy to submit 
your name to the Crown for a transfer from your present Diocese to 
that of Durham. 

Mr. Lloyd George hopes that the opportunity of returning to 
Durham and of serving the Church in this very important Diocese 
may not prove unacceptable to you. 
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As His Majesty’s consent must be obtained before any announce- 
ment can be made, I am to ask that you will treat this offer as 
confidential; and I shall be glad to hear from you at your early 
convenience. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST EVANS. 


To this letter I returned the following reply: 


The Palace, Hereford, 
June Ist, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Lloyd George, 

I have received this morning a letter from Mr. Evans conveying 
your proposal to submit my name to His Majesty for appointment 
to the Bishoprick of Durham. 

Give me leave to thank you most sincerely for this notable evi- 
dence of your confidence and goodwill. I appreciate it very highly 
indeed. 

I should leave Hereford with real regret, for my short residence 
here has been very happy. No memories but those which are pleasing 
will come to my mind when I recall the country, the clergy, and the 
people. Indeed, I doubt whether any other Bishoprick than Durham 
could induce me to cut the link which binds me to Hereford. 

But a call to Durham is not to be refused, though the task is very 
difficult, and its perplexities extreme. The five years of my life in 
Durham made me love the North and its people. It could not be 
right for me to refuse to serve them if the opportunity of doing service 
came to me. 

Therefore, if His Majesty should be graciously pleased to approve 
your nomination, I shall feel myself bound in duty to accept appoint- 
ment. 

With great regard, and renewed thanks for your kindness, 

Iam, 
dear Mr. Lloyd George, 
Yours most faithfully, 
H. H. HEREFORD. 


On June 5th I travelled to Cambridge in order to preach to the 
University on the following day, and I stayed with my friends, 
Professor and Mrs. Burkitt. 


The idea occurred to me that I might seize the opportunity 
of being in Cambridge to lay the foundation of a connexion with 
the University in the matter of getting suitable Ordination 
candidates. So I privately told Burkitt and Bethune Baker 
that I had accepted Durham, and that I wanted their help in 
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recruiting for the Ministry. At dinner Mrs. Sorley told me that 
W. P. Ker had sent her the following couplet: 


The mitre lights after suspension 
Upon the head of Herbert Henson. 


The fact is inaccurately stated, for ‘inhibition’ is not so severe 
a punishment as ‘suspension’, and I was only ‘inhibited’! It is 
difficult to imagine a more complete demonstration of Anglican 
confusion than the fact that a clergyman ‘inhibited’ in Igo9, 
and disregarding the ‘inhibition’, is himself raised to the 
Episcopate in spite of a mighty clamour of protest in 1918, and, 
is preferred to one of the greatest positions in the hierarchy in 
1920! There is no doubt that the C. of E. is so incoherent and 
divided as really neither to think nor to act as one body. 


Cambridge, rst Sunday after Trinity, June 6th, 1920. 

I preached at 11 a.m. in Trinity College Chapel, and received 
the Holy Communion. It was a singular coincidence that the 
first sermon J deliver after undertaking to sit in the Chair of 
Lightfoot, Westcott;.and Moule, all Fellows of Trinity, should 
be delivered in that place. I preached on ‘Privilege ’—the sub- 
ject curiously relevant to my own situation—though the sermon 
was not a new one. The Holy Communion was wonderfully 
comforting. I lunched at Emmanuel with the Master, who is 
Vice-Chancellor. Here I was delighted with the gallery and its 
pictures. Sancroft, Whichcote, and Cudworth were among 
these. I walked in procession to the Senate House, whence we 
passed in due state to Great S. Mary’s. There was a very large 
congregation, especially of dons. The Vice-Chancellor told me 
that he had not seen the church so full at an University Sermon 
for ten years past. My sermon was very closely listened to. I 
went in to see old Professor Bonney, who was almost affection- 
ate. I told him that I was going to Durham, and he expressed 
the utmost satisfaction. This also gratified me quite inordin- 
ately. 

Burkitt and I dined in Trinity as the Master’s guests. It was 
a very pleasant evening. In the Combination Room I sate 
beside McTaggart, who was most civil. Then we went to the 
Master’s Lodge, and smoked (i.e. they smoked) for an hour. The 
conversation was most interesting. The Master spoke with 
much freedom of his experiences in efforts to get at the bottom 
of Spiritualism. He thinks that it is mainly, if not wholly, 
fraudulent. At 11 p.m. we left Trinity, and walked home. The 
night was fine and still. From a cloudless sky one brilliant star 
shone and was reflected in the glassy surface of the river. 
Nothing could be more beautiful. So I ended an entirely pleasant 
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day. I confessed to Burkitt the sentiment which had swept over 
me this morning in Trinity, and he said that it established a link 
with the College. I replied that it would be very acceptable to 
me if Trinity would approve my going to the great See which 
had almost become a Cambridge foundation. 


Hereford, Monday, June rath, 1920. 

The fatal announcement appeared at last: and there was a 
‘dropping fire’ of telegrams during the morning. These in- 
cluded messages from the municipal bodies of Auckland and 
Darlington. I was really pleased to receive a hearty telegram 
from the Vergers and staff of the Cathedral. 


Tuesday, June 15th, 1920. 

A great pile of letters of congratulation and, so far, only one 
rude postcard! It is really rather a wonderful experience, and 
almost makes me terrified. Here is (as far as appears) an im- 
pressive unanimity of regret at my approaching departure from 
Hereford. There, in Durham, is an extraordinary outburst of 
joy at my approaching return to that diocese. I may claim that 
my call to that episcopate is the acclamation of the people as 
was S. Ambrose’s to Milan. 


To the unanimity of friendly comment both in Hereford, and — 
in Durham there was one not insignificant exception. I noted it in 
my Journal: 


Friday, June 18th, 1920. 

In view of the kind assurances which I have received from all 
quarters, and the flattering references to my departure which all 
the local newspapers contain, the following from the Church 
Times, whose editor lives in this diocese, and may be presumed 
to know the facts, merits record: 


‘Dr. Henson returns to Durham upon which he is credited with 
having cast longing backward glances. His discontent with his rural 
diocese, and his cool relations with it are the most open of secrets, 
not to be offset by the insincere courtesies of the daily press. As 
Dean of Durham, he did good service, and we may be allowed to 
express the hope that—wiser by two years of experience—he may 
ultimately justify his consecration more fully than once seemed 
possible. 

‘Before Dr. Linton Smith... lies the most difficult task of all. 
He has to restore the ideal of fatherly rule in a diocese which has all 
but forgotten what a bishop’s office is, and which during the long 
episcopate of Dr. Percival and the short episcopate of Dr. Henson 
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has felt so far out of sympathy with its Bishop as to evade all but 
the most necessary relation with them. He has to win the confidence 
which has been alienated, and to show himself both orthodox and 
possessed of the pastoral spirit.’ 


This no doubt will form the nucleus of my episcopal legend. 
I showed this precious paragraph to the Dean, and he expressed 
the utmost disgust and indignation. He insisted that some pro- 
test should be made, and set to work on drafting something 
forthwith. 


A letter was sent to the Church Times signed by the Dean, the 
two Archdeacons, and nineteen out of the twenty-two Rural 
Deans. But not only did the editor not insert this letter, but 
added insult to injury by inserting another paragraph affecting to 
doubt the authenticity of the diocesan protest, and belittling its 
significance. Dr. Gee, the Dean of Gloucester, also protested, and, 
though his letter was published, it was accompanied by a note of 
sneering editorial comment! All this is, of course, representative 
of ‘orthodox’ procedure. At all hazards, a ‘liberal’ bishop must 
be made out to be a bad bishop. That is the assumption on which 
soi-disant ‘Catholicks’ must needs determine their course! It 
may be extraordinarily unjust and injurious to the individual, but 
then it is ‘ad majorem gloriam Dei’, and that covers all! 

It would be superfluous to quote from the numerous letters from 
the clergy which came to me expressed in the language of respect 
and even of personal affection, emphasizing precisely those epis- 
copal qualities, which, they said, my brief episcopate had dis- 
closed, and which the Church Times denied that I possessed. The 
editor of the Hereford Times, who had been so vehemently 
opposed to my appointment in 1918, wrote to me privately: 


‘I have not always agreed with some of your Lordship’s expressed 
opinions on Church matters, but I yield to zone in my admiration for 
your great intellectual gifts, and the inspiration which you have given 
to this diocese in the two and a half years since your appointment to 
the Sees 


This personal opinion, privately expressed, had been publicly 
delivered in a leading article which included a generous description 
of my episcopate in Hereford: 


“He (sc. the Bishop) has extended to all parties in the Church a 
wider tolerance than was anticipated by many people. . . his moral 
courage on all occasions has deeply impressed the diocese. .. . His 
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appointments to vacant benefices have on the whole been excellent, 
and he is on good terms with both clergy and laity, who recognize his 
intellectual distinction and his extraordinary power of bringing people 
together. If he goes to Durham, there will be widespread regret in the 
diocese, for all here recognize that the Church will lose the services of a 
devoted Bishop, a great preacher, and a powerful advocate of good 
causes.” 


Well, well. There is also a complimentary reference to Ella 
which is certainly well deserved: 


‘If the report of translation becomes a fact, she will be greatly 
missed by a host of friends in city and county.’ 


T think this is probably true. 
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55, 50; preaches University Ser- 
mon at Cambridge, 60; preaches 
Sermons on Reunion in Abbey, 
61; refused to take part in agita- 
tion against Jesuits, 61, 62; writes 
to Missionary Bishop on Reunion, 
64; marriage, 66; first sate in Con- 
vocation, 72; presentation from 
Members of Convocation, 73; Ser- 
mon to Churchman’s Union on Sin- 
cevity and Subscription, 74; voted 
against restriction of Examiners, 
81; denounced at Ely by Bp. of 
London, 81, 82; writes open letter 
to Bp. of London, 82; published 
Value of the Bible, 82; controversy 
with the Dean, 83; controversy on 
Education Bill, 84 foll.; offer of 
Oxford Professorship refused, 89 
foll.; accepts invitation to preach 
in Carr’s Lane Chapel, 93 foll.; is 
inhibited by Bp. of Birmingham, 
93 foll.; visits America, 96 foll.; 
returns to England, 112; views on 
Suffragettes and Co-education, 123- 
5; controversy about Putumayo, 
114 foll.; visits Canada and U.S.A., 
120 foll.; accepts Deanery of Dur- 
ham, 126; Ministry at S. Mar- 
garet’s, 129 foll.; restoration of S. 
Margaret’s, 138; delivers ‘Golden 
Lecture’, 145; receives D.D. in 
Glasgow, 145; instituted as Dean 
of Durham, 146; preaches at In- 
stallation of Chancellor, 153; ap- 
pointed Hon. Prof. of History in 
Durham, 154; reviews situation in 
English Church, 154 foll.; takes 
active partin Kikuyu controversy 
159 foll. ; preaches at Edinburgh, 
164; preaches at Stratford, Shake- 
speare Sermon, 167; attends York 
Convocation, 167; attends Gen- 
eral Assembly, 168; visits Belfast, 
170; in Scotland when war breaks 
out, 174; recruiting tour through 
Durham with Lord-Lieutenant, 
174; takes no part in National 
Mission, 177; writes to The Times 
about Total Abstinence, 183; con- 
ducts Church Parades for D.L.I. in 
Cathedral, 186; publishes Wartime 
Sermons, 187; lectures on Robert- 
son Centenary, 189 foll.; accepts 
“invitation to preach in City 


Temple, 193; receives Protest from 
Bp. of London, 193 foll.; is im- 
mersed in controversy about Life 
and, Liberty, 206 foll.; is appointed 
Bishop of Hereford, 214; becomes 
centre of heated controversy, 214 
foll.; is confirmed at Bow Church, 
253; preaches Farewell Sermon in 
Durham, 255; is consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey, 257; attends 
Convocation, 259; enthroned at 
Hereford, 262, 274; is given Free- 
dom of Durham, 268; dedicates 
Christian Liberty to Mayor and 
Corporation of Durham, 268-9; 
reviews Chapter and Officials of 
Hereford, 271; first Confirmation 
tour, 276; visits Birmingham to 
preach in Carr’s Lane, 281; rela- 
tions with the Bishops, 284; ill- 
health, 286, 296; visits Durham to 
receive Freedom, 287; preaches in 
Edinburgh, 288; attends Meetings 
of Convocation which are occa- 
sionally heated, 288, 295; visit to 
Birchington, 300; opposition to 
Enabling Bill, 301 foll.; review of 
1918, 307; labour unrest and rail- 
way strike, 311, 312, 313; preaches 
about strike, 317; accepts Archbp. 
of Upsala’s invitation to Swedish 
Consecration, 319; Lambeth Con- 
ference Resolution about Sweden, 
321; accepts Translation to Dur- 
ham, 323; preaches at Cambridge, 
326; Dean of Hereford’s protest to 
Church Times, 328; Hereford Times 
tribute, 328. 

Henson, Mrs. Hensley, 66, 67, 96 foll., 
120 foll., 149, 167, 223, 224, 262, 
257, 258, 259, 260, 266, 286, 300, 

* 306, 307, 329. 

Henson, Rev. John, Headmaster of 
Hereford School, 262. 

Hereford Times, 222, 224, 227, 234, 243, 
244, 262, 328, 329. 

Hereford, Bp. of, see Percival. 

Hereford, Chapter of, 234, 272. 

Hereford, Dean of, see Leigh, Water- 
field. 

Hereford Mayor and Corporation, 226, 
262, 274. 

Hibbert Journal, 80, 81. 

Hicks, Dr. E. L., Bp. of Lincoln, 250, 
252, 257, 259, 290. 

Higginson, Colonel, 107. 

Hills, Major, M.P. for Durham, 174. 

Hispano-American Museum, 106. 

Hitler, Adolf, 188. 

History of Liberty, by Prof. Bury, 322. 

Hobhouse, Rev. W., 242, 256. 

Hodgson ye Dinah. Bi.) Bp... OLS. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich, 259. 

Homage, Ceremony of, 215, 259. 
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Home Rule controversy, 12, 157, 170, 
T7250; 

Hooper, Mr., Nonconformist Minister, 
237% 

odes Sir Edwyn, Bt., Bp. of 
Southwell, 258. 

Hudson Terminal Building, New York, 
106. 

Hughes, Dr. J. P., Bp. of Llandaff, 250, 
257, 289. 

Hughes, Rev. H. D., Minor Canon of 
Durham, 264, 266. 

Hunt, H. A., Churchwarden of S. Mar- 
garet’s, 141. 

Hunter, Dr. John., 196. 

Huntingdon, Mr., 106. 

Hutton, W. H., Dean of Winchester, 4, 
£23113,/256, 303: 


Idea of Progress, by Prof. Bury, 322. 

Iffley Church, 76. 

Ilbert, Lady, 259. 

Ilford Hospital, 37, 42-9, 315. 

Ince, W., Regius Professor, 49. 

In Darkest England, 40, 42. 

Inge, W. R., Dean of S. Paul’s, 136, 
222, 223, 249-50, 257, 322. 

Inge, Mrs., 222, 223, 249, 255, 257, 258, 
261. 

Ingram, Preb., 245, 247. ip 

Ireland, Mr., American Journalist, 128. 

Ithaca, U.S.A., 120. 


Jackson, W. W., Rector of Exeter, 167. 

James I, King, 33. 

James, Dean and Bp. of Durham, 264. 

James, Frank, Registrar of Hereford, 
272. 

Jarrow, Bp. of, see Nickson, Quirk, 
Knight. 

Jayne, Bp. of Chichester, 211. 

Jebb, Sir Richard, M.P., 58. 

Jesuits, 61, 62, 177. 

Jevons, F. B., Principal of Hatfield 
College, Durham, 249. 

Joffre, _Commander-in-Chief 
Army, 295. 

John Inglesant, 11. 

Johnson, Rev. A., Fellow and Chaplain 
of All Souls, 318. 

Johnson, Rt. Rev. H. F., Suffragan Bp. 
of Colchester, 48, 239. 

Johnson, Major J. Burgoyne, 186. 

Jordan, Dr., President of Stamford 
University, U.S.A., 108. 

Jowett, J. H., Minister of Carr’s Lane 
Church, 93, 94, 194, 197. 
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Kay, Kenneth, 221, 264, 266, 

Kelman, Dr. J., 164. 

Kemp, Mr., 289, 318. 

Kempe, Mr. C. E., 141. 

Kempthorne, Rt. Rev. J. A., Bp. of 
Lichfield, 217, 318. 
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Kennaway, Rt. Hon. Sir John, M.P., 
87. 

ikénnion, Rt. Rev. G. W., Bp. of Bath 
and Wells, 235. 

Kensit, John, 39. 

Kent, H.R.H. Duchess of, 2. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederick, 136, 239. 

Kenyon-Slaney Clause, 73. 

Ker, Prof. W. P., Fellow of All Souls, 
66, 226, 228, 326. 

Kiel, 175. 

Kikuyu, 155, 159 foll., 168, 172, 198, 
209. 

King’s College, 1. 

Kingsley, Charles, 192. 

Knight (Kirshbaum), Rt. Rev. S., Suf- 
fragan Bp. of Jarrow, 137, 145, 
220, 323. 

Kitchin, Very Rev. G. W., Dean of 
Durham, 148, I51, 154. 

Knowling, Rev. Dr. R. J., Canon of 
Durham, 72, 149, 192, 218, 221. 

Knowling, Mrs. H., 252. 

Knox, Rt. Rev. E. A., Bp. of Manches- 
ter, 86-7, 251, 263, 274. 

Knox-Little, Canon, 73, 74. 


‘Labour’, 41, 157, 160, 311 foll. 

Lacey, T. A., Canon of Worcester, 220, 
226. 

Lake, W. C., Dean of Durham, 151, 153. 

Lambeth Conference, 22, 120, 165, 167, 
319-21. 

Lambton, The Lady Anne, 287, 

Lamennais, 155. 

Lang, Most Rev. C. G., Archbp. of 
York, 14, 37, 86, 165, 224, 236. 
Lansbury, Rt. Hon. George, M.P., 318. 

Lansdowne, 5th Marquis of, 298. 

Laud, Archbp. of Canterbury, 320. 

Laval University, I1I-I2. 

Lawrence, W., Bp. of Massachusetts, 
107. 

Layman’s League, 12 foll., 37. 

League of Nations, 300. 

Lee (Robert) Lecture, 68. 

Lee, Sir Sidney, 247. 

Leigh, Very Rev. the Hon. J. W., Dean 
of Hereford, 223, 224, 253, 262, 


263, 272, 274. 
Lemare, E., Organist at S. Margaret’s, 
131. 


Leslie, Miss Emily, 23. 

Liberty of Prophesying, 137, 227, 237. 

Lichfield, Bp. of, ie iompthen a 

Lichfield, Dean of, see Savage. 

Liddon, H. P., Canon of S. Paul’s, 74. 

“Life and Liberty Movement’, 206 foll., 

_ _ 225, 260, 302, 308. 

nage tt J., Bp. of Durham, 292, 323, 
326, 

Lilley, A. L., Canon of Hereford, Arch- 
deacon of Ludlow, 224, 235, 263, 
271, 300. . 
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Lillingston, A. B. G., Canon of Durham, 
179, 254-5, 260. 

Lincoln Judgment, 39. 

Lincoln, Bp. of, see Hicks. 

Lincoln, Dean of, see Fry. 

Lindsey, Judge, 124, 125. 

Linton Smith, M., Bp. of Hereford, 327. 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David, M.P., 
Prime Minister, 212, 214, 215, 216, 
267, 316-17, 322 foll. 

Lodge, Sir Richard, 288. 

‘Logic’, Aberdeen terrier, 232. 

Loisy, Abbé, 310. 

London, Bp. of, see Creighton, Win- 
nington-Ingram. 

London Hospital, 17, 18. 

Londonderry, Rt. Hon. Charles, 6th 
Marquis, 170. 

Londonderry, Rt. Hon. Charles, 7th 
Marquis, 229. 

Londonderry, Marchioness of, D.B.E., 
229. 

Londonderry, Theresa, Marchioness of, 
226, 229, 237, 255, 286-7, 295. 

Long, ist Viscount, 242, 250, 251. 

Long, Mrs., H. H. H.’s aunt, 1. 

Lucas, Colonel, M.P., 250. 

Lumley Castle, 229, 286, 287. 

Lux Mundi, 39, 53, 54, 155, 158. 

Lyman Beecher Foundation Lectures, 
Io2. 

Lyttleton, Rt. Hon. Alfred, 141. 


Macadoo, Mr., 107. 
Mackarness, J. F., Bp. of Oxford, 16, 


25. 
Mackarness, Archdeacon, 25, 242. 
M‘Taggart, Dr. J., 326. 

McKenna, Rt. Hon. R., President of 

Board of Education, 85. 
Mackenzie, Headmaster of Upping- 

ham, 148. 

Macmillan, George, 249, 257-60. 
McCormick, Sir W., 259. 

Mahon, Sir Bryan, 295. 

Manchester, Bp. of, see Knox. 

Mann, Cameron, Bp. of North Dakota, 

98 foll. 

Mansbridge, Mr. Albert, 318. 
Marshall, Commander, 231. 
Mason, A. J., Canon of Canterbury, 

162, 323. 

Massillon, 25. 

Maurice, F. D., 192. 

Maxwell, General and Lady, 229. 
May, E. B., Minor Canon of Durham, 
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Maynard Smith, Canon of Gloucester, 
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Mercer, Bishop J. E., 241. 
Methodists, 177. 

Metis, 120. 
Milan, 22. 
Miles, Miss, 250. 
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Mills, Miss, 223. 

Minneapolis, 97, 120. 

Mitford Mitchell, Very Rev. Dr., 164, 
168 ° 

Modernism, 46, 155, 158, 159. 

Mohonk, Lake, Conference, 97, 104, 
105, 107. 

Mombasa, Bp. of, see Peel. 

Montgomerie, Very Rev. Dr., 171. 

Montmorenci Falls, 111. 

Montreal, 111, 120, 123. 

Moore, Aubrey, Canon, 25. 

Moore, Prof. Edward, 108, 125, 129. 

Moore, Miss D., 125. 

Moore, Verger at Hereford Cathedral, 

286. 

Moore-Ede, Dr., Dean of Worcester, 
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Moval Discipline im the Christian 
Church, 137. 

Morant, Sir Robert, 258. 

Morant, Mr., Chief Constable of Dur- 
ham, 237, 287. 

Morebath, tr. 

Morel, E. D., 115. 

Morgan, Arthur, 268. 

Morgan, Edith, 268. 

Moseley, Alfred, 105. 

Mott, J. R., 300. 

Moule, Handley, Bp. of Durham, 146, 
148, 154, 163, 182, 237, 254, 257, 
321, 326. 

Mount Vernon, I09. 

Mozley, J. R., 243. 

Muir-Mackenzie, Lord, 257. 

Munitions, Ministry of, 225. 

Munro, Rt. Hon. Robert (Lord Alness), 
259. 

Murray, John, 62, 136, 240, 302. 

Murray-Smith, Mr. and Mrs., 249. 


Naked Truth, 308. 

Nationalism and Catholicism, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, 310. 

National Church, 137. 

National Mission, 176 foll., 206, 297. 

National Society, 84. 

National Union of. Teachers, 84. 

Necromancers, 181. 

Newbolt, Canon W. C. E., 232, 233. 

Newbolt, Sir Henry, 239, 260. 

Newcastle, Bp. of, see Stratton, Wild, 
Bilborough. 

Newhaven, U.S.A., 97, 120. 

Newman, Cardinal, 158, 162-3, 191. 

Newsom, Rev. G., Canon of Newcastle, 
218, 231. 

New York, 97, 102, 105, 120, 128-9. 

Niagara, Falls of, 111. 

Nickson, George, Bp. of Jarrow, Bp. of 
Bristol, 149, 163, 216, 218, 226, 
230, 250, 252, 257, 289-90. 

Nicoll, Dr. Robertson, 75. 

Nimmins, George, 268. 
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Norcock, Rev. C. R., 224, 272. 

Northumberland, 7th Duke of, 153, 
288. 

Norwich, 19. 

Norwich, Bp. of, see Pollock. 

Norwich, Dean of, see Beeching and 
Willink. 

Notes of My Ministry, 137, 142, 227, 
233-5, 242. ‘ i 

Notes on Popular Rationalism, 137. 


Olaus Petri Lectures, 319. 

Oman, Sir Charles, 37, 247. 

Ordination, 26. 

Oriel College, 6. 

Ottawa, I10. 

Otter, Mayor of Brighton, 190. 

Owen, Dr. J., Bp. of S. David’s, 229, 
231, 250, 289. 

Oxford and Asquith, 1st Earl of, 89 
foll., 126, 127, 141, 146, 153, 157, 


252. 
Oxford Burgesses, 58. 
Oxford House, The, 7, 17, 20, 27 foll., 
89. 
Oxford Movement, 4, 11. 
Oxford Professorship, 89 foll. 
Oxford Review, 171. 
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Palmer, Canon, 263. 

Palmer, Archdeacon, 25. 

Parker, Joseph, Munister 
Temple, 63, 196. 

Parker, Charles, M.P., 66. 

Parmoor, 1st Baron, 87, 212, 245, 249, 
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253. 

Paterson, Very Rev. W. P., 164. 

Patterson, Dr., 286. 

Pattison, A., Mayor of Durham, 270. 

Pattison, Mark, Rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege 7 7 OL. 

Paul the Deacon, 6. 

Pearce, Rt. Rev. Ernest, Bp. of Wor- 
cester, 238, 241, 245, 246, 249-50, 
252, 289. 

Peel, Rt. Rev. W. G., Bp. of Mombasa, 
168. 

Pelham, Rt. Rev. H. S., Suffragan Bp. 
of Barrow-in-Furness, 261. 

Pember, F., Warden of All Souls, 169, 
170, 226, 228, 239, 257, 306, 318. 

Pember, Mrs. and Miss, 226, 228. 

Penn, William, 108. 

Percival, Rt. Rev. J., Bp. of Hereford, 
142, 225, 253, 271-4, 327. 

Percival, Preb. L., 249. 

Perugia, 22. 

Peterborough, Bp. of, see Woods. 

Petrol Controller’s Office, 266. 

Pfleiderer, Prof., 192. 

Phelps, L. R., Provost of Oriel, 6. 

Philadelphia, 108, 120, 126. 

Phillimore, Sir Walter, 245, 265. 
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Philippines, 105, 165. 

Piermont Park, 2. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, I. 

Pisa, 22. 

Pitt, William, the younger, 76. 
Plymouth Brethren, 3, 36. 

Pollock, Bertram, Bp. of Norwich, 290, 


309. 

Polly, Captain, Salvation Army, 40. 

Poole, Canon, Second Master at Dur- 
ham School, 151. 

Pius II, Pope, 56. 

Portsmouth, 202. 

Poverty, views on, 14, 16, 29. 

Prayer Book Revision, 11, 114. 

Preaching in Westminster, 119, 160, 
315. 

Preaching to the Times, 137. 

Prestige, Dr. G. L., 95, 167. 

Price, Mr., views on the Canadian 
French, I1I, 112. 

Prothero, Sir George, 249. 

Prothero, Rt. Hon. R., see Ernle. 

Pudleston, 276. 

Puller, Rev. F., 251. 

Pusey, E. B., 158, 233, 240. 

Pusey House, 11, 16, 19, 155, 321. 

Putumayo Atrocities, 114 foll. 


Quakers, 174, 177. 

Quebec, III, 120, 123. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, 267. 

Queen’s Hall, 207, 288. 

Quirk, Rt. Rev. J. N., Bp. Suffragan of 
Jarrow, 216, 218, 226, 230, 257, 
264, 287. 


Radcliffe, G., Chapter Clerk of West- 
minster Abbey, 117. 

Raleigh, Sir Thomas, 24, 25, 37, 94, 153, 
307, 318. : 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 239. 

Rashdall, Hastings, Dean of Carlisle, 
82, 90, 136, 267, 271. 

Rathbone, L., 7, 8, 11, 12. 

Rathbone, W., M.P., 7, 11, 12. 

Reay, Lord, 220. 

Record, 190, 241. 

Reeve, Henry, Editor of Edinburgh 
Review, 53. 

Referee, The, 61. 

Reilly, Mr., 251, 253. 

Renshaw, Sir Charles, Bt., M.P., 174. 

Religion in the Schools, 145. 

Representative Church Council, 87, 
210-II, 293. 

Reunion Sermons, 61, 63, 160. 

Revised Version, Use of, 39, 57 foll. 

Richardson, Sir George, 171. 

Richardson, Rev. J., 302. 

Richmond, President, 128, 129. 
Ridgeway, Rt. Rev. F. E., Bp. of 
Salisbury, 249, 250, 290, 295. 

Riley, Athelstan, 87, 247, 265. 
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Ripon, Bp. of, see Drury, Strong, and 
Burroughs. 

Road to Unity, 137. 

Robert II, King of Scotland, 67. 

Robert Elsmere, 39. 

Roberts, Field-Marshal Earl, 62, 175. 

Robertson, Charles, 189. 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., 133, 189 foll. 

Robinson, Very Rev. Armitage, 53, 54, 
55, 58, 68, 69, 78, 83, 88. 

Robinson, Mr. Charles, 228. 

Robinson, McClure, 229. 

Rochester, Bp. of, see Harmer. 

Rogerson, Captain and Mrs., 266, 287. 

Rome, 22, 23. 

Rosebery, 5th Earl of, 251. 

Roosevelt, President Theodore, 128. 

Rowlandson, Major S., 150, 236. 

Royden, Miss Maude, 208. 

Runciman, Viscount, 85, 86. 

Rural Parishes, Views on, 277, 278, 279, 
280. 

Rushworth, Dealer in Antiques, 256. 

Russell-Wakefield, Bp. of Birmingham, 
250, 282, 283. 

Russian Church, 300. 

Russian Revolution, 205, 217, 312. 

Ryle, Rt. Rev. H., Bp. of Winchester, 
Dean of Westminster, 70, 126, 127, 
128, 240, 241, 247, 257, 263. 


Sabatier, Paul, 300, 301. 

Albans, Bp. of, see Claughton, 

Festing. 

. Aldwyn, 1st Earl, 130, 138, 141-2. 

. Ambrose, 327. 

. Andrews, University of, 68. 

Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, 164, 288. 

. David’s, Bp. of, see Owen. 

Edmundsbury and Ipswich, Bp. of, 
see Hodgson. 

. Giles’s Cathedral, 68, 164. 

. Paul’s Cathedral, 57, 152, 200, 261. 

. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, 204. 

. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 74 

Salisbury, Bp. of, see 

Donaldson. 
Salisbury, 3rd Marquis of, 37, 43, 44, 46, 
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Salter, Mr. Justice (Sir A. C.), 262. 
Salvation Army, 14, 40, 177, 312. 
Sancroft, Archbp. of Canterbury, 326. 
Sanday, William, 71, 91, 136, 167, 168, 
226, 232, 235-6, 238-40, 243, 
244, 295. 
Savage, Dr., Dean of Lichfield, 190. 
Scarbrough, roth Earl of, 286 
Schenectady, 120. 
Scott, Sir Walter, 3, 67, 296. 
Scott, Col. Lennox, 105, 106. 
Scotland, 67, 68. 
Seafield, 1st Earl of, 306. 
Seattle, 97. 
Shaftesbury, 7th Earl of, 233, 24 


Shakespeare, Rev. Dr., 2o1. 

Shaw, Bernard, 128. 

Sheppard, R., Dean of Canterbury, 206, 
208, 249. 
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Sincerity and Subscription, 71-2, 74, 
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Smiley, Mr., 104, 105. 

Smith, Very Rev. Sir George Adam, 
Principal of Aberdeen, 145. 

Séderblom, N., Archbp. of Uppsala, 116, 
254, 319 foll. 

Sorley, Mrs., 326. 

Southwark, Bp. of, see Burge. 

Southwell, Bp. of, see Hoskyns. 

Spalato, De Dominis, Archbp. of, 320. 

Spiritualism, 181, 213, 297, 326. 

Spooner, M., Archdeacon of Maidstone, 
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Straton, N. D. J., Bp. of Newcastle, 167. 
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300, 315. 
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Tawney, Prof. R. H., 318. 
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Tyrrell, Father George, 110, 323. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


5 eas author of an Autobiography is both assisted and disad- 
vantaged by an inevitable dislocation of proportions and 
confusion of dates in his narrative. He is engaged largely, and 
perhaps mainly, on a task of self-portraiture, which he must needs 
endeavour to accomplish with scrupulous fidelity; and the reveal- 
ing incidents of his career will, not always or often, accord with 
the intrinsic importance, or public interest, or temporal sequence 
of the incidents which he records. Hence there will inevitably arise 
some confusion, and much sacrifice of literary effect, both highly 
displeasing to his readers. Yet he may fairly urge that there will 
be compensation in the fact that his evidence to events within his 
own experience will be (for what it is worth) first-hand and in- 
dependent, and, to that extent, competent to contribute some- 
thing distinctive to future students of the time in which he played 
his part on the stage of society. The truth of history must be 
painfully gathered by the student from many sources. He may not 
wisely or safely ignore even such trivial testimonies as those which 
are implicit in the record of an unimportant life. 

I am indebted to Earl Baldwin, K.G., the Right Honourable 
David Lloyd George, M.P., Sir James Irvine, and the Dean of 
Hereford, for permission to refer to them in some passages of my 
Journal. 

My wife has often helped me by confirming or correcting remi- 
niscences of events in which she shared. 

I must emphasize my great obligation to Miss Fearne Booker, 
without whose patient and effective help I could not have com- 
pleted my self-imposed task. She also has been at the pains of 
compiling the index. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS volume covers the period of about eighteen years (Novem- 

ber 1920~January 1939) during which I resided at Auckland 
Castle, and fulfilled to the best of my powers the varied and diffi- 
cult duties of a Bishop in a diocese which Archbishop Davidson 
once described as perhaps the most difficult in England. In 1920 
and again in 1930 I attended the decennial conferences of Anglican 
Bishops at Lambeth. The account of my experiences and impres- 
sions is given mainly in the words of my Journal, and has at least 
the interest and value of a strictly contemporary record by one 
who was present and active in the proceedings. Nothing has been 
omitted save what was plainly superfluous, or without biographical 
interest, or likely to be fairly resented. 

It includes some account of my experiences during the over- 
whelming calamity of Unemployment which shadowed my episco- 
pate from first to last. That calamity was coextensive with the 
whole area of industrial society, but for reasons which are apparent 
it possessed in Durham a character of exceptional, and, within 
England, perhaps unequalled severity. Events have moved so 
rapidly since I left the diocese that much of the record of my life 
there must for most people have an aspect of obsoleteness. The 
reconstruction of the national system has taken fast hold of the 
popular imagination, and it is connected with the attempt to build 
international relations on the principles so impressively proclaimed 
in ‘the Atlantic Charter’. Who can be interested in the Past when 
the Future is so alluring? 

Nevertheless, some value may attach to a first-hand description 
of an important section of industrial Britain on the eve of the 
second world war, nor may it be wholly extravagant to think that 
an English Bishop’s account of his efforts and failures may cast 
some light on the general situation of the Church of England at a 
time of extraordinary difficulty. 

It will be convenient to preface the narrative with a brief account 
of some documents on which it is largely dependent. They are 
five in number, viz. my private Journal, my Quarterly official 
gazette, known as The Bishoprick, my letterbooks, my published 
books and pamphlets, and my Quadrennial Charges. 

The record of my life as recorded in the daily entries of my 
private Journal is continuous, but the governing interests which it 
reflected, and which gave it whatever general importance it could, 
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possess, sometimes emerged synchronously, or were disclosed in 
specific episodes. It appeared to me that these governing interests 
should, so far as possible, be treated separately in spite of the 
interruption of the consecutive narrative which would thereby be 
necessitated. The result has, I fear, been an appearance of in- 
coherence, which may be confusing. I can only acknowledge the 
fact, apologize for the defect, and invoke the reader’s generous 
recognition of the difficulty. 


SOME AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


105 WING PORN GNIS, 1NONE RON TY, 


My private Journal is so often referred to in my Autobiography, 
and, indeed, bears to it a relation so close as almost to be parental, 
that some description of its origin, character, and range will hardly 
be regarded as irrelevant or superfluous. 

It begins at Birkenhead on May 12th, 1885, and was continued 
with little interruption until the present time. In form, interest, 
and biographical value, it varies greatly. Sometimes it has the 
business-like curtness of a log-book, which sets down the events of 
the day without comment or literary fashioning. Sometimes it 
expands or degenerates into something which approaches the 
impersonal character of a ‘common-place book’ in which the com- 
piler has entered sentences and paragraphs from the books he 
chanced at the time to be reading, and which he wished to remem- 
ber. Generally it is a record of personal experience into which have 
been woven reflections, estimates of individuals, judgments of 
policy, and above all frank confessions of personal faith, doubt, 
and purpose. Taken as a whole, it is, to the best of my belief, an 
entirely honest composition, candid to the point of an almost 
reckless imprudence, but, though sometimes severe, never deliber- 
ately unjust or unkind. It was written from day to day without 
any thought of publication, but only for my own help and guid- 
ance. When, after my marriage, my wife and I had for a while 
reason to hope that we too might have been granted the high and 
coveted privilege of parenthood, I allowed myself to indulge the 
fancy that such a narrative of personal experience and activity 
might interest a child of my own. When that hope faded, I con- 
tinued the daily record with the thought in my mind that, if my 
life should be extended into old age, I might relieve the tedium of 
senectitude by recalling the many years of service and conflict, 
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and, by garnering their lessons, to provide assistance for my 
own repentance and for the warning of others. With this pur- 
pose in mind, I was careful to write the Journal in a bold clear 
hand which might be read without difficulty by aged eyes. This 
was the more easy for me since the practice of writing my sermons 
had compelled me to take pains to facilitate the reader’s task, and 
I was further assisted by the fact that I had inherited from my 
father a bold, uncial script, and the habit of using carefully-cut 
quill pens. I had formed my practice before the general adoption 
of those mechanical devices—steel nibs, stylograph pens carried in 
the pocket, and typewriters—which have now driven quill-pens 
out of use and almost out of knowledge, with the unfortunate 
result that handwriting has been stripped of individuality, and 
private letters have generally forfeited their literary character. 

My Journal, it must be admitted, has little apparent or com- 
monly recognized claim to public attention. I was never suffi- 
ciently intimate with my greater contemporaries to speak with the 
authority of personal knowledge about their secret fears and hopes, 
their successes and failures, their personal triumphs and humilia- 
tions, their oddities and fascinations, matters in which the public 
is intensely interested, but which it can only dimly see or pre- 
cariously suspect. Public men must needs for the most part be 
little known by the public which they serve and in some measure 
lead. 

If, however, there be any who are interested in the movements 
and conflicts of opinion and policy within the Church of England 
during a critical phase of its history, as these were reflected in the 
experience of one obscure yet prominent English ecclesiastic, I am 
vain enough to think that such a record as that which my Journal 
includes may not be wholly without interest. Apart from its 
assistance, I should certainly have found the task of an Auto- 
biographer altogether beyond my power. 

My Journal was also my Confessional. In it I disclosed the 
changing moods which alternately darkened and lightened my 
outlook, and largely determined the impressions of men and events 
made on my mind when experience and knowledge were fresh, 
vivid, and unconfused by reflective thought. The books I bought 
and read, the lectures I delivered, the sermons I preached, the 
counsels and directions which I gave the clergy and others who 
appealed to me for such assistance, the motives and hopes which 
shaped my public action, the controversial letters and articles 
which I wrote, even those ‘obstinate questionings’, theological 
and ethical, which never ceased to harass my mind and trouble 
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my conscience—all leave their mark on the daily entries in this 
record. These were generally made at the close of the day before 
I exchanged my study for my bedroom. This by-product of 
a strenuous and contentious ministry, continued for more than 
half a century, has slowly expanded until at the end it more than 
fills a large chest. It is the humiliating monument of sterile ego- 
tism, the melancholy achievement of self-deluding labour. Even 
so, however, it may not be without an autobiographical value 
which cannot be rightly or reasonably neglected. 

Such a personal record, grounded on such materials, may, per- 
haps, have some value for the serious student of the most recent 
of the periods of incoherence and conflict in which the Church of 
England gained self-consciousness and an intelligible role as the 
exponent of a distinctive and even attractive version of Chris- 
tianity. If in the future there shall be found students of our 
religious history, this record also may possibly be found serviceable 
to historic truth. 


2. ‘THE BISHOPRICK’ 


From 1925 to 1939 I issued to the Clergy of my diocese a 
quarterly journal called The Bishoprick, and when I left Durham, 
I took away with me the fourteen slim volumes in which the 
yearly issues had been bound up. The origin, title, purpose, and 
character of this publication were indicated in the following brief 
‘Introduction’ to the first issue: 


The area between the Tyne and the Tees formed the immediate 
patrimony of S. Cuthbert, and was known throughout the Middle Ages 
and for long afterwards, not as the County of Durham, a description 
which (as Mr. Lapsley has pointed out in his learned account of the 
Palatinate) is ‘essentially modern’, but simply as ‘The Bishoprick’. 
There was, indeed, no other bishopric in England to be compared with 
it. The profound reverence with which S. Cuthbert was regarded by the 
English had made his successor wealthy and powerful long before the 
Norman Conquest, and afterwards his power and dignity were increased 
by the development of feudal jurisdiction, the policy of the English 
Crown, and the personal weight of a long line of masterful bishops. The 
Mitre of Durham is encircled by a coronet, for time was when the Bishop 
wielded a twofold authority. Into his hand was given the Sword as 
well as the Staff. No doubt the measure of effective power varied from 
time to time, but it was always considerable, and sometimes all but 
regal. ‘It may be said that at almost any time between 1066 and 1485 
the Bishops of Durham desired to be as kings in their palatinate, and 
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that during most of this period they in varying degrees approximated 
their ideal.’+ 

In the sixteenth century the substance.of secular power was taken 
away, and in the nineteenth century the shadow. An official precedence 
still remains to the Bishop, and the great memories of the See must ever 
make it famous. Even now a certain distinctiveness attaches to the See 
of Durham, which relieves the dull monotony of ecclesiastical system, 
and has a value for men of sense and feeling. I have decided, therefore, 
to recover the old name from oblivion, and to call the Diocesan Gazette 
in its new form, The Bishoprick. It is designed to serve two principal 
purposes. First, it will carry to the Clergy, to whom it will be regularly 
sent, the official information which they require. Next, it will provide 
the Bishop with a channel through which he can from time to time 
express his mind on subjects which interest him, and seem to call for 
his notice. What other uses The Bishoprick may have must be disclosed 


as time brings experience and opportunity. 
Hep. 


The editing of the official information was entrusted to my 
Suffragan, and the ‘business of advertisements, circulation, &c.,’ 
was placed under the efficient control of Mr. Carter, the Secretary 
of the Board of Finance. To myself I reserved both the choice of 
subjects, and their treatment. For I had in my mind a vague and 
ambitious dream of creating in course of time such a Journal as 
would be understood to be frankly dissociated from party, 
whether secular or ecclesiastical, and should owe whatever im- 
portance it had to the credit and ability of the individual who 
combined the characters of owner and author. Thanks to Mr. 
Carter, the deficit was transformed into a small surplus, which 
was paid into the Diocesan income. Outside the diocese The 
Bishoprick attracted a relatively considerable amount of public 
attention. Its articles were frequently quoted in the secular press: 
and the number of extra-diocesan subscribers was steadily grow- 
ing. I am vain enough to think that, if I could have continued my 
journalistic adventure, it might have been rewarded with some 
measure of success, but my age compelled my resignation of the 
see in February 1939, and my successor had hardly settled into 
his duties before the War broke on the world in September of that 
year. So The Bishoprick, as I had designed 1t, ceased to exist. 

I allow myself to attach considerable importance to its record 
of my thoughts and activities during the fourteen years of its 
existence. Bishop Knight pressed me to collect some of my contri- 
butions, and to publish them independently, but I rejected his 
counsel. Nevertheless, I shall not scruple to draw upon them in 


1 y. Lapsley, The County Palatine, p. 76, iss 
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the course of this book, since they have the value of careful and 
contemporary testimony to my mind and life. 


3. LETTER-BOOKS 


It was my habit to keep copies of such of my letters as had, or 
might have, more than immediate importance. These were entered 
into books, and written (since some of them were intimate and 
personal) with my own hand, and all were designed in varying 
measures to assist me in preserving a continuity of diocesan policy. 
These letter-books do, inmy own belief, give direct and trustworthy 
information as to the spirit and method of my official procedure. 
It seerned to me important that the clergy and laity within my 
jurisdiction should understand from the first that I held them to 
be entitled to seek their Bishop’s advice when they were perplexed 
as to theiy duty, and that in fulfilling mzne I held myself bound to 
return to their requests answers that were at least informed, con- 
sidered, lucid, and (as far as I could make them) adequate. 

Ordinary ‘business letters’ were, of course, dictated to, and 
copied by, my domestic Chaplain; and, as I have been uniformly 
fortunate in having keen and competent chaplains, I have never 
been unable to place my hand on any document for the custody 
of which they were responsible. It needs not to emphasize the 
practical value of their service. 

My letter-books include some of those compositions, addressed 
often to undergraduates and Ordination candidates, which are 
conventionally described as ‘letters of spiritual counsel’. These, 
though rarely suitable for or meriting publication, have assisted 
me to recover and interpret the spirit in which I tried to fulfil my 
ministry. 


4. PUBLICATIONS 


In the course of my active life, I have written much that has 
been published. In Who’s Who (1940) some forty separate publi- 
cations, varying in form from substantial volumes to pamphlets, 
are enumerated under my name. Some of these are provided with 
‘Prefaces’ of directly autobiographical value. Taken together, 
they constitute a running commentary on my normal activities, 
throwing light on the aims and methods of my ministry, disclosing 
the subjects which most engaged my thoughts, and, perhaps, 
indicating the men, books, and events which were at the time 
influencing my mind. 
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5. THE QUADRENNIAL CHARGES 


In accordance with the custom of the diocese, and in obedience 
to the Anglican Canons (1604) I carried through four Visita- 
tions of the diocese, and, in connexion with them, I delivered to 
the clergy, in the Cathedral (for the Archdeaconry of Durham), 
and in S. Cuthbert’s, Darlington (for the Archdeaconry of Auck- 
land), Addresses or ‘Charges’, largely based on the replies to my 
official inquiries. Three of these Charges were published, and do, 
in my judgment, contribute information of considerable value to 
any student of my episcopate. 

The first of these ‘Charges’, delivered in November 1924, was 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, and attracted much 
public attention. In the preface to the second edition I quoted 
and endorsed some words of Jeremy Taylor which seemed and 
seem to me to be eminently worth keeping in mind by Anglican 
Churchmen: 


It were better you inquired what your religion is than what your church 
1s; for that which ts a true religion to-day will be so to-morrow and for ever; 
but that which ts a holy church to-day may be heretical at the next change or 
may betray her trust. 


The Primary Charge was in two parts, of which the first dealt 
with matters affecting the diocese directly, including the new sys- 
tem created by the Enabling Act; and the second criticized and 
condemned the doctrine and method of ‘Copec’, which, at the 
time, was attracting much notice in the Press both ecclesiastical 
and secular. 

The Second Quadrennial Charge was delivered in 1928, and was 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It included a long ‘Intro- 
duction’, which might not unfairly be described as my Apology 
for abandoning the defence of the Establishment, which for so 
many years I had energetically maintained. The Charge was 
divided into three parts, treating of the ‘inherent spiritual 
authority of the Church of England’ (parts I and II) and ‘the 
Parochial Ministry’ (part ITI). 

The Third Charge, delivered in 1932, was published by the 
Oxford University Press. It was concerned with the new religious 
movement organized by a German-American Lutheran Pastor, 
named Frank Buchman, which was at the time running with much 
force in Oxford, and, in my judgment, was presenting many dis- 
quieting features, not unfamiliar to students of sectarian history. 


1 vy. Works, VI or VII ed., Eden. 
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The second edition of the Charge included a long ‘Introduction’, 
which illustrated and emphasized my hostility to what had come 
to be described as ‘The Oxford Groups’. 

The last of my four Quadrennial Charges delivered in 1936 was, 
in my opinion, too directly local in reference to merit publication. 

I attach much importance to the three published Charges as 
providing trustworthy information about my thoughts and aims, 
and I have drawn from them not infrequently when composing 
this autobiography. 
HYNTLE PLACE, 

HINTLESHAM. 


January 1943. 
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CHAPTER I, 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 1920 


HAD accepted appointment to the Bishopric of Durham on 

June Ist, 1920, and been ‘confirmed’ in York Minster on 
July 27th, but I was not ‘enthroned’ in Durham Cathedral until 
October 30th and did not get into residence in Auckland Castle 
before November. 

This considerable interval was mainly occupied by attendance 
at the Lambeth Conference, and by a memorable visit to Sweden. 
These are, perhaps, best recorded in my Journal, which I shall, 
therefore, reproduce with no more ‘bowdlerizing’ than is required 
in the publication of a private record. With respect to the Lam- 
beth Conference there was a consideration which could not rightly 
be neglected. How far was I free to make public proceedings 
which had.taken place under the condition of secrecy? This ques- 
tion presented itself also in connexion with the occasional non- 
official meetings of bishops at Lambeth, which I generally attended, 
in which I was accustomed to take an active part, and respecting 
which my Journal contained much that was interesting and inform- 
ing. I raised the question in the Conference on August 6th, 1920, 
and was assured by the President (Archbishop Davidson) that ‘the 
secrecy of the proceedings was not to be construed so strictly as to 
impinge upon the liberty of individual bishops to explain their own 
action’. Moreover, I have observed that, since the Conference 
ended, various accounts of its proceedings have appeared, which 
indicate that the obligation of secrecy has not been interpreted 
with an embarrassing and irrational literalism. 

With respect to the Bishops’ meetings I thought it advisable to 
seek the counsel of Archbishop Lang, and on November 16th, 1941, 
I addressed to his Grace the following letter: 


My dear Archbishop, 

You will, perhaps, have learned that I have followed the example of 
my eminent contemporaries, and relieved (or tried to relieve) the squalid 
tedium of senility by producing what is commonly called an Auto- 
biography. The Oxford Press has undertaken to produce it in two vols., 
of which the first and less important has been written, and is now in 
process of being printed, though, thanks to the multiplying difficulties 
which now impede the business of publishing books, its issue from the 
Press is highly problematical. I am now beginning work on the second 
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vol., which must give the story of my episcopate in Durham, and, of 
course, the backbone of the narrative is my own private journal, a 
strictly contemporaneous and severely candid production. And here 
emerges a difficulty respecting which I want your opinion and counsel. 

How far am I free to refer to the proceedings of bishops in Lambeth? 
Those meetings were at the time understood to be private, but that 
understanding must be reasonably understood. It can hardly be held 
to imply perpetual silence. While the matters with which the discus- 
sions were concerned affected issues which were actually included in 
current business, there was obvious reason why the private discussion 
of the episcopate should not be made known to the public; but, when 
those issues have passed out of practical politics, and become matters 
of historic interest, it can hardly be maintained that there is any valid 
reason why the ‘secret history’ should remain withholden from general 
knowledge. 

From the Autobiographer’s point of view, it is important that he 
should not be cut off from an obviously valuable source of information. 
So far as his own actions in the Bishops’ meeting were concerned I 
incline to think that his undertaking to observe the understanding of 
privacy has properly lost obligation. He must do no injustice to any- 
body else, but he must do justice to himself. In short, he must fairly be 
held free to refer to his own behaviour in the Bishops’ meetings, and 
only to the behaviour of other bishops in so far as it is implied in his 
own. 

But I am very anxious to do nothing against which objection could 
fairly be urged. Only I want my record to be entirely candid and just. 
Thus only could the disgusting egotism of autobiographical composi- 
tion be mitigated or legitimized. My eyes cause me much inconvenience, 
and some embarrassment, but I still read and write, though with 
diminishing facility, and now that I have put hand to the sorry business 
of public confession, I want to ‘do out the duty’ as fully as I can. 

Always affectionately, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Bishop. 


The Archbishop’s reply was marked ‘confidential’ and may not, 
therefore, be published. It will suffice to say that its general effect 
was favourable to the view which I had expressed, and certainly 
gave me as much latitude as I required. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that something is due to 
history. Those who can speak with personal knowledge of the 
proceedings at Lambeth, when the Bishops gathered there in 1920, 
and again in 1930, are passing away. The record of what they did, 
and what they witnessed, ought not to be lost. Finally, it may be 
fairly urged that, with the formal publication of the Encyclicals, 
Resolutions, and Reports of Committees, the main purpose of con- 
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cealing the actual course of the discussions had been secured, and 
the obligation of silence had been automatically cancelled. The 
intelligent reader must be trusted to, make due allowance for the 
freedom of private record, for the presumed prejudices and known 
opinions of the writer, and, of course, for his distinctive idio- 
syncrasy. 

With this preliminary explanation I take up the story as it 
stands in my Journal: 


Friday, July 2nd, 1920. 

We travelled to Canterbury, where we stayed with Arch- 
deacon and Mrs. Spooner. The Archbishop of Rupertsland (Dr. 
Matheson) -was also their guest. On Saturday there were two 
functions—a lunch at S. Augustine’s, and a service in the 
Cathedral at which the Archbishop, sitting in S. Augustine’s 
Chair, formally welcomed the Bishops. I, as the Elect of 
Durham, walked with the Bishop of London. I had some con- 
versation with the Archbishop of Rupertsland on the prospect 
of ‘Reunion’ in the Conference. He said that he was not hope- 
ful: for he found a change for the worse in the feeling of the 
bishops. He agreed that esther we must go forward by frankly 
recognizing the validity of Presbyterian orders, ory we must drop 
the subject altogether. He said that the Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne (Dr. Lowther Clarke) was as depressed at the prospect 
as himself. I had a few words with D’Arcy, now Archbishop of 
Armagh, and he also seemed rather disheartened. On all of 
them I pressed the importance of keeping a stiff back, and 
insisting on taking some forward step. Clearly, there has been 
a considerable ‘Catholic’ reaction, and the bishops are, for the 
most part, timorous creatures. 


5th Sunday after Trimty, July 4th, 1920. 

Miss Mundella, Ella, and I drove to the Abbey for the opening 
service of the Lambeth Conference. The bishops robed in the 
Great School. I walked immediately in front of the Bishop of 
London. The service was most impressive. I could not but be 
moved at finding myself placed in the very stall which I occu- 
pied when I came to the Abbey as canon twenty years ago. As 
the Bishop of London did not communicate, I /ed the Bishops 
to the Altar. Ryle’s sermon started well, but ended rather in 
bathos. He made a long and earnest appeal to the Bishops to 
restore the word ‘holy’ to the Nicene Creed, from which it had 
been inadvertently dropped out at the Reformation! I thought 
that at least he would advocate the omission of the ‘ Fuilzogue’! 
I went to Lambeth, and had an hour’s private conversation with 
the Archbishop. He appealed to me to help him in drafting the 
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Encyclical Letter, saying many flatterous things about my 
power of expressing myself in lucid and dignified English, &c. 
T told him that I would do what I could, and insisted that the 
essential thing was that, in the matter of reunion, the Confer- 
ence should go forward, and not again abide in platitudes. He 
agreed, and seemed rather relieved when I drew a distinction 
between Presbyterians and other non-Episcopalians. ... The 
Archbishop is evidently apprehensive of something like a dead- 
lock. He points out that for the first time all the subjects on the 
agenda are both pressing and highly controversial. I said that 
there was no use blinking the fact that the conflict on first 
principles was reaching the point within the Anglican communion 
which threatened disruption, and that, perhaps, disruption would 
not be the worst thing. ‘I would not be the Archbishop in whose 
time the High Church party was driven out of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ he said. His Grace will probably give in to a threat of 
secession, whereas my firm belief is that any such threat would 
almost certainly not mature in definite action. 


It is, perhaps, worth noting how clearly the Archbishop per- 
ceived the essential implication of the extreme Anglo-Catholic 
position. There could be no abiding home in the Anglican Com- 
munion for such rigorous Episcopalians. On their principles not 
an invitation to Conference on the basis of recognized spiritual 
fraternity but a demand for unconditional ecclesiastical surrender 
was the only proposal which the Anglican Church could rightly 
address to non-episcopal Churches. Both the character of the 
Church of England as a Reformed Church, and its relations with 
the other Reformed Churches in the past, as well as the known 
convictions of the majority of Anglicans throughout the world 
made such a proposal impracticable. If per impossibile it should be 
made, disruption would be unavoidable. What locus standi within 
the Anglican Communion would be left to the advocates of exclu- 
sive episcopacy? The Archbishop refused to face such a contin- 
gency. His generous heart could not tolerate the possibility of a 
secession which would repeat in the twentieth century the disas- 
trous precedent of the Non-juring schism in the seventeenth. His 
temperamental dislike of conflict was strengthened by his per- 
sonal friendship with the Anglo-Catholic leaders, and his oppor- 
tunist habit inclined him to overrate the effectiveness of delay 
and the practical value of discussion. It does not appear to me 
doubtful that the threat of resignation uttered by individual 
Anglo-Catholics has on several important occasions been sufficient 
to affect unfortunately the policy and procedure of the Anglican 
hierarchy. In the nineteenth century Pusey and Liddon had de- 
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feated the attempt to remove or mitigate the rubrick which com- 
pelled English Churchmen to include in their public worship the 
‘Damnatory Clauses’ of the so-called Athanasian Creed. Bishop 
Gore’s biographer emphasizes his hero’s success at Lambeth in 
1908 in ‘swaying the bishops further towards the Catholic standpoint 
than they had appeared likely to go’. Perhaps the strongest of the 
Bishop’s arguments was that which threatened his resignation if 
the Bishops had refused to be swayed. The Bishop of Zanzibar 
(Dr. Weston) disclosed the same effective egotism in the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930. It would be interesting to know how far the 
conciliar decisions of Christian history have been determined, and 
ought now to be discounted, by similar threats. 


Monday, July 5th, 1920. 

A wet day. I went to Lambeth and spent the day in the 
Conference. It was distinctly dull, and, I should think, not 
very serviceable. In the morning we discussed the League of 
Nations, and in the afternoon Spiritualism, Christian Science, 
and Theosophy. The speeches were, for the most part, very 
disappointing. I had tea in the Athenaeum, where I found 
Headlam, who is obviously pleased with the reception given to 
his Bampton Lectures. Burge dined at Elvaston Place, and was 
very entertaining. He is evidently very happy at Cuddesdon 
where the relief from evening functions has given him a new lease 
of life. 


Tuesday, July 6th, 1920. 

To-day the Conference dealt with the burning question of 
Reunion. The morning was devoted to the Episcopal Churches, 
and we had an abundance of the meticulous and unreal elo- 
quence which seeks to prove that the distressed relics of ancient 
churches are really free from the heresies with which they are 
historically associated! In the afternoon we came to the crucial 
matter in debate, when we discussed our relations with the 
non-episcopal churches. Burrows of Chichester made a disap- 
pointing speech, bad in form and substance. I followed him. 
My speech was closely listened to, and applauded at the close. 
At least I spoke with lucidity and decision. My demand was 
that we should acknowledge frankly the validity of Presby- 
terian Orders and Sacraments. I said some things which needed 
saying, and which went home. A good many BG came to 
thank me afterwards. 


Wednesday, July 7th, 1920. 
I spent the day at Lambeth, where we discussed Foreign 
Mission Problems. On the whole ’twas a very dull day. The 
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_ Bishop of Calcutta (Westcott) described the difficulties which 
had arisen between missionaries and the Government. He ac- 
quitted the German missionaries of any active agitation against 
British rule, but said that of necessity they carried their national 
feelings and sympathies with them. Some of them objected to 
taking the pledge which the Government of India exacts from 
alien missionaries, viz. that they will make their converts good 
citizens of the British Empire. Azariah, the Tamil bishop of 
Dornakal, made a striking speech about nationalism in India. 
There was a general expression of disgust and contempt for 
everything specifically Anglican (Prayer Book, Thirty-nine 
Articles, &c.). We must be ‘Catholick’ or nothing! Bishop 
Roots of Hankow pointed out that the position of the English 
and American missionaries in Corea with respect to the Japanese 
Government was precisely identical with that of the alien mis- 
sionaries in India with respect to the Government of India. The 
speeches of the Bishop of Zanzibar (Weston) are somewhat per- 
plexing. He speaks contemptuously of the Conference and all 
its ways, tells the Bishops to live among the poor in the slums 
and ask them to dinner, describes the episcopal character very 
grotesquely, and is generally treated as a ‘chartered libertine’. 
He is elaborately polite to me. I doubt whether he is taken 
quite seriously by anybody, though he is universally popular. 


Thursday, July 8th, 1920. 

The discussion at the Conference turned on the ‘Place of 
Women in the Ministrations of the Church’, and it was evident 
enough that there was a strong feminist sentiment among the 
bishops. At first it seemed likely that the subject would ‘peter 
out’ in the morning, but after lunch interest revived. I madea 
speech criticizing the assumptions and pleas of the feminists, and 
this had the effect of continuing the discussion till the end of the 
day. I find myself in rather an odd position. The Bishops who 
are ready to stand with me on Reunion are almost all feminists 
and Christian Socialists, and they cannot understand how I can 
oppose both. In that opposition, moreover, I find myself in the 
same camp with ancient obscurantists and ‘Catholic’ bigots! 
Of course my ground of opposition is neither obscurantist nor 
‘Catholic’, but nevertheless I find myself in the same lobby. 


Friday, July gth, 1920. 

We discussed the Church’s duty in the matter of Industry. 
The speeches were so uniformly ‘Socialistic’ in tone and ten- 
dency, that I was moved to speak in the contrary sense. One 
of the American bishops expressed to me his wonder at the 
attentive hearing which I obtained in the Conference. I suppose 
he expected that I should be howled down! The Bishop of New 
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York introduced himself to me, and said that his wife still spoke 
of my ‘unforgettable’ sermon on President McKinley’s death. 


Saturday, July roth, 1920. 

The Conference spent the morning in discussing the Church’s 
duty with regard to Marriage and sexual relations. Of the four 
appointed speakers, I noted that three were celibates, viz. Lon- 
don, Vermont,.and an Australian bishop, and that these were 
all very rigorous. The Bishop of Birmingham was comparatively 
tolerant. Bishop Gwynne gave us an account of venereal disease 
in the army, and the Bishop of Sacramento in California dilated 
on the extravagances of American divorce. In Nevada the pro- 
portion of divorces to marriages is as I to 1-7. The discussion 
in the afternoon bored me stark. It dealt with the multiplica- 
tion of provinces in the Anglican Communion. I deserted the 
Conference and went to the Athenaeum. 


6th Sunday after Trinity, July rrth, 1920. 

Ella and I went to the Cathedral at 8 a.m., and received the 
Holy Communion together. That completed my church-going, 
for I spent the day, save for lunch when I returned to the 
Deanery, preparing some observations for the Committee, and 
writing letters in the Club. As I walked down the Embankment 
I fell in with the Bishop of Edinburgh (Walpole) and Athelstan 
Riley. The last was very full of his discovery that ‘Rome is 
winning’! I asked him whether he would Romanize the Eng- 
lish Church to meet the mischief. He is evidently feeling rather 
‘left out in the cold’ since the newer type of sacerdotalist has 
left him and his Tractarians and Gallicans far behind. 

The Bishop of Newcastle and Mrs. Wild were at lunch, also 
Mr. Gabrielssen, who has a scholarship to examine the question 
of Reunion. I wrote to George and Sanday. I asked the old 
saint to leave Zanzibar’s silly book alone. Also I wrote to 
Linetta. The Bishop of Coventry (Yeatman-Biggs) gave me a 
paternal admonition on the subject of my ‘sarcasm’ in the Con- 
ference! He may be right, and sarcasm is always a dangerous 
weapon. 


Monday, July rath, 1920. 

I drafted the following note for Lang: ‘No ideal of unity can 
satisfy us which fails in range or in quality, i.e. which leaves 
outside the visible church any genuine disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or which sets before the world a partial or distorted con- 
ception of Christian fellowship. Whether the attainment of that 
ideal would imply the organization of the visible church as a 
single polity is a point which neither the New Testament nor 
the experience of the Christian Society enables us to determine. 
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‘The true parallel to the spiritual society of Christ’s Church 
is not a single government, however effective and extended, but 
the human race. The Church is ultimately equivalent to re- 
deemed humanity, and the nature of its unity will have its 
analogue in the unity of mankind. 

‘History is continuously revising the definition of the Catho- 
lic Church. We are called to recognize the teaching of history 

(i.e. the Mind of the Spirit disclosed in Christian experience), 
and to extend our definition of the Catholic Church until it 
covers the facts. 

‘The Christian Ministry of the Word and Sacraments is a 
Dominical institution, and must be integral to the idea of visible 
unity; but its specific form, whether papal, episcopal, presby- 
terian, or any other, is certainly not ordained by Christ, and is 
‘seen in Christian history to have varied from time to time. 

‘It must be evident that we cannot anticipate the final ver- 
dict of history; we can but determine our course by such guid- 
ance as we actually possess at present. In view of the antiquity, 
persistence, elasticity, wide acceptance, and practical utility of 
episcopacy, it would seem obvious that, in so far as the unity of 
the Visible Church shall in the future express itself in the adop- 
tion of a single polity, that polity must be episcopal. Since no 
Dominical institution, or clear apostolic appointment, or uni- 
versal acceptance can be pleaded for the episcopal polity, it is 
evident that its final prevalence must be based on plain grounds 
of expediency. It must prevail by title of its superior efficiency. 

‘It must, however, be borne always in mind that a united 
Church need not be organized as a single polity. Visible union is 
consistent with a variety of polities, though its maintenance 
may be facilitated by the adoption of one form of government, 
and it is hard to see how variety of polity is consistent with 
visible unity in the same area.’ 

I attended the Committee on International Relations in the 
morning, and the Reunion Committee in the afternoon. In the 
course of the proceedings I read the answers which I had pre- 
pared to Lang’s four questions. The Archbishop of York (Lang), 
in summing up the discussion, was more hostile than he had led 
me to expect. 

I drove to the Athenaeum, and must have left the letter from 
the French Huguenots in the car. This is unfortunate, as the 
document was important. It came from the Confédération Pro- 
testante de France, and was signed by the President and Secre- 
tary. It stated that the chaplaincy church at Wiesbaden had 
been asked for in order that it might be used for the religious 
services of the French Protestant officers and soldiers. The 
Chaplain had refused on the ground that he had offered it to the 
Roman Catholics, and was awaiting their answer. He went on 
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to explain that the Church, being consecrated for Catholic 
worship, could not be used by non-Catholics, and that there 
were other places which the French Protestants might use. I 
replied that I had shown the letters to the Bishop of London, 
within whose jurisdiction the chaplaincy at Wiesbaden was 
situated; that his Lordship authorized me to say that he would 
not himself have refused the use of the church to the French 
Protestants, but that, since the Roman Catholics were now 
using it, he would not interfere. I added an expression of my 
own deep disapproval of the tone and temper of the Chaplain’s 
letter. ‘I recall the close and frequent intercourse of the Church 
of England with the French Protestant church in former times, 
and I desire nothing more earnestly than the restoration of 
fellowship between them.’ This was the gist of my letter to the 
President. 


Tuesday, July 13th, 1920. 

I spent the day at Lambeth in Committee on Reunion. The 
Bishops of Pennsylvania (Rhinelander) and Winchester (Talbot) 
led off with lengthy speeches on the Ideal of Reunion, which 
was, of course, so stated as to make Episcopacy essential, and 
to disallow any recognition of non-episcopal orders. They were 
followed by Chelmsford (Watts-Ditchfield). There was a sharp 
passage of arms between the Bishop of Gloucester (Gibson) and 
myself over the historical point whether the English Church had 
recognized Presbyterian Orders; and I was treated with rude- 
ness by one of the Scottish bishops. In the afternoon the Bishop 
of Madras (Dr. Whitehead) expounded the situation in South 
India, and expressed himself with some warmth, indicating that 
he would reconsider his position as an Anglican Bishop if he were 
required by the Conference to refuse recognition of their minis- 
try to the non-episcopal ministers concerned in the scheme for 
a South Indian church. 


Wednesday, July 14th, 1920. 

This was the day of the experts. In succession there came 
before the Reunion Committee, Gore, Ryle, Armitage Robinson, 
and Cuthbert Turner. Ryle alone was in any sense friendly to 
going forward in the attempt to unite with the Presbyterians. 
The others were extremely uncompromising in their hostility. 
There was some questioning of these pundits during the after- 
noon, but nothing close or severe enough to match their perfor- 
mance. Several bishops commented on the contrast between 
the sermon which Robinson preached in the Abbey on ‘Unity’ 
before the Lambeth Conference of 1908, and the evidence he 
gave to-day. I observed that it would have been but decent if 
he had donned a white sheet for the occasion. Individuals are 
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beginning to disclose their quality. The Archbishop of Armagh 
(D’Arcy) is the most effective person on my side, the Bishop of 
Chelmsford (Watts-Ditchfield) the least. Consistent and rather 
bitter opposition comes from the Scottish bishops. The Ameri- 
cans are mainly hostile. Rhinelander (Pennsylvania), Brent 
(Western New York), Gailor (Tennessee), and the Bishop of 
Southern Ohio (Boyd Vincent) are the leaders. The bishops have 
not yet emerged from their mutual courtesies, but the tension 
is plainly increasing. The Bishops of Gloucester (Gibson), 
Chichester (Burrows), S. Albans (Furse), and Zanzibar (Weston), 
are very restive, and the Talbots, péve et fils, play up to their 
more plain-spoken brethren! There seems some likelihood that 
the ‘Catholic’ Bishops will insist on raising Confirmation to the 
rank of an essential condition of Reunion. Our experts (except 
Ryle) were very insistent on it, and as they base it on Scripture 
our Evangelicals are reduced to silence! I had a long talk with 
Temple after dinner. He expresses himself very liberally and, 
though he declares his strong affection for Gore, he does not 
scruple to acknowledge that he dissents from his views. 


Thursday, July 15th, 1920. 

Shakespeare, the Baptist leader, attended the Committee, and 
madea most favourable impression. He declared himself opposed 
to separate treatment of the Presbyterians as likely to create a 
split among the non-episcopalians. He pleaded earnestly for 
‘two small steps’. These were, (1) interchange of pulpits on 
lines such as those indicated by the Bishop of Norwich (Pollock); 
(2) admission to communion at Anglican altars of devout non- 
conformists where their own churches were inaccessible. The 
Bishops of S. Albans (Furse) and Zanzibar (Weston) disclosed a 
hard, unyielding temper, and seemed to threaten schism if these 
points were conceded! It becomes more evident every day that 
the bishops are absolutely divided in their conception of the 
Church, of Christianity, of moral obligation; ‘Can two walk 
together except they have agreed?’ 

The Bishop of Bombay (Palmer) is plainly hostile to any 
approach to non-episcopalians. In the afternoon, when we dis- 
cussed the South Indian project for a united Church, the 
Bishop’s hostility was very obvious. The subject was introduced 
by the Indian bishop of Dornakal (Azariah), and he spoke well. 
But there is a bad spirit among many members of the Confer- 
ence: 


Saturday, July 17th, 1920. 

The outlook in the Committee seems to be improving. We had 
some more experts—Tissington Tatlow explained the general 
attitude of the Student Christian Movement. They have little 
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respect for the ‘Churches’, and are particularly alienated by the 
exclusiveness of the High Church Anglicans. This fact is an 
impressive commentary on the actual measure of success which 
has been achieved by the Tractarian Movement. Temple, Lacey, 
and Oliver Quick gave evidence, mainly on the second Mansfield 
Conference which they had attended. I cross-examined Lacey. 
His super-subtlety made a considerable impression. 
_ The Archbishop of Armagh (D’Arcy), the Bishops of Norwich 
(Pollock), Bristol (Nickson), Durham (Henson), Down (Grier- 
son), and Warrington (Linton Smith) had conference together 
on Friday night, and agreed to a procedure in the matter of the 
South Indian scheme of a united Church. 

Lacey stated that it was his custom to receive the Holy Com- 
munion in the Roman Church, and that a high Canonist in that 
Church had assured him that he was right in doing so. 


7th Sunday after Trinity, July 18th, 1920. 

Ella and I received the Holy Communion together in the 
Abbey Church at 8 a.m. I did not attend Mattins, but gave 
myself to the indispensable task of preparing a sermon for next 
Sunday, when I am pledged to preach in the Temple. I attended 
Evensong, and heard an admirable sermon from W. Temple. 
He has an excellent voice, which he manages excellently. His 
thesis was familiar, and in his development of it I suspect that 
we should disagree, but, as far as he went in his sermon, I had 
no reason to quarrel with him. The Bishops of Sacramento 
(Morland) and South Florida (Mann) came to tea at the Deanery. 
I preached to a great congregation in the Nave at the evening 
service. The sermon was wholly uncontroversial, and no doubt 
did for that reason disappoint many. But there was very close 
attention throughout, and I hope some people were edified. 
Fedarb came into the Jerusalem Chamber to shake hands with 
me before going to S. Margaret’s, where he now adds the prac- 
tice of reading the lessons to his duties as churchwarden. I can- 
not see any adequate reason for this, since there are always two 
clergymen at the service, but Fedarb is so good a man that 
everybody is probably pleased with an arrangement which brings 
_ him into prominence. 


Monday, July rgth, 1920. 

The morning was taken up with some extremely important 
statements from the Archbishops of Melbourne (Lowther Clarke) 
and Rupertsland (Matheson), and Bishop Roots of Hankow. 
All agreed in saying that unless recognition of non-episcopal 
ministries and intercommunion were conceded, all hope of nego- 
tiations with the non-episcopal churches must be given up. In 
Australia, Canada, and China there was a strong tendency 
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towards union, and, unless the Anglican Church made haste to 
associate itself therewith, it would lose all chance of leadership 
in the recovery of unity, and would compel the creation of a 
Protestant Federation, from which Anglicanism would be thrust 
out. Lang drafted an ‘Appeal’ which, he suggested, should 
head the Report, and be followed up by specific resolutions on 
the principal issues in debate, and by a general reference of 
reunion schemes to the decision of the local episcopate within 
the lines thus indicated. The discussion of the draft appeal 
occupied the afternoon, and disclosed the sharp divergence of 
principle which undoubtedly divides the Committee. 


Tuesday, July 20th, 1920. 

After prayers the secretary read out a typewritten series of 
resolutions embodying the points which had emerged during 
yesterday’s discussions. Immediately Zanzibar (Weston) pro- 
duced a draft which he had prepared, and which he had per- 
suaded the Bishop-designate of Hereford (Linton Smith) to 
approve. This draft was introduced with a highly truculent 
declaration of ‘Catholic’ principles, but contained a series of 
proposals not excessively remote from those of the secretary’s. 
I adopted the course of attacking the introduction, and recasting 
the resolutions. This policy was accepted by Zanzibar (Weston) 
with a fair grace, and much progress was made, for which Lang 
(rather prematurely, I suspect) bade us give thanks to God, but 
there is so evident a division on fundamental principle, that I 
doubt the wisdom of pretending we are at bottom agreed. 


Wednesday, July 21st, 1920. 

After writing some letters I walked to Lambeth. We did not 
make much progress to-day. There are signs that the truce 
between the factions is breaking down. However, we managed 
to get through the day without an open breach. I think the 
Committee tends to regard me as the leader of the ‘ Protestant’ 
cause. The four Archbishops—Armagh, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Rupertsland—support me pretty steadily. The Bishops of Zan- 
zibar (Weston), Salisbury (Ridgeway), Nassau (Shedden), and 
S. Albans (Furse), are recognized as ‘Anglo-Catholic’ zealots. 
The Bishop of Chelmsford (Watts-Ditchfield) has so far made no 
figure in the discussions, and the Bishop of Manchester (Knox) 
fails to do himself justice. Lang is a good chairman, and the 
Bishop of Bristol (Nickson) does the duty of secretary excel- 
lently. 


Thursday, July 22nd, 1920. 

We started in Conference at 10 a.m. The draft of an appeal 
for unity, which Lang had circulated overnight, was taken in 
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hand. I carried several amendments. We rose at 3 p.m. on 
account of the Royal garden party. Ella joined me at the 
Athenaeum, and we walked together to Buckingham Palace. 
There was, of course, a great crowd, among whom the bishops 
were scattered like rooks in a cornfield. Bishop Brent was 
beginning to expound some scheme of compromise which would 
satisfy Zanzibar when we were interrupted. This was one of 
several indications that there is some intention to go back on 
the very modest advances which the Committee has made. I 
doubt whether we shall get beyond the usual platitudes, but, if 
we don’t, there will be more harm than good effected. The 
missionary bishops are concerned to get something done, but 
they are much divided. Our own Evangelicals cut a very poor 
figure, and are infrequent speakers. The Bishop of Manchester 
(Knox) intervenes most frequently, but he is not a persuasive 
speaker, and generally takes points which interest nobody. 


Friday, July 23rd, 1920. 

I walked to the Athenaeum, and there wrote letters. Then I 
went to Lambeth, and sate continuously on the Reunion Com- 
mittee from II a.m. to 6.15 p.m. with brief intervals for lunch 
and tea. Things went badly on the whole. The return of the 
episcopal churches section of the Committee strengthened 
greatly the ‘Catholic’ faction. 


Saturday, July 24th, 1920. 

We met in the crypt at Lambeth. After minutes and prayers, 
I rose and made a statement to the effect that I was discon- 
tented with the situation into which we were being carried; that 
the resolutions to which we had agreed were ambiguous, and 
could hardly fail to be misleading; that I could not let them go 
forth to the public without some intimation of the fact that they 
were understood variously on the Committee, and only com- 
manded general assent on that account. Finally, I was asked 
by the Archbishop of York (Lang) to draft something in agree- 
ment, if possible, with the inevitable Zanzibar. There was a 
passage between me and the Bishop of Winchester (Talbot). 
Later in the day I brought up the addition to the Report, which 
I desired to append, having secured the agreement of the Bishop 
of Zanzibar (Weston), and the approval of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Davidson). The Committee was distinctly hostile 
to it, having reached the dangerous mood of idolatry (i.e. wor- 
shipping the work of its own hands) and resentful of any sugges- 
tion that the Idol was imperfect! However, the Archbishop of 
York undertook to incorporate my addendum in the Report. 
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8th Sunday after Trinity, July 25th, 1920. 

I preached to a large congregation in the Temple Church from 
S. Matthew xx. 25-8, which was part of the Gospel for S. James’s 
day. My subject was reunion as affected by our theory of the 
Christian ministry, and my sermon was confessedly related to 
the discussions on reunion in the Lambeth Conference. 


Monday, July 26th, 1920. 

The Conference reassembled as a whole to begin the considera- 
tion of the Reports of the various committees. We began with 
that on Industrial Relations. The Report and resolutions were, 
of course, strongly ‘Labourist’, and the resolutions were crudely 
expressed. The Bishop of Exeter (Cecil) moved the rejection of 
the most objectionable resolution, and was seconded by the 
Bishop of Newcastle (Wild). I followed on the same side, but 
my speech was ineffective. On the motion of the Archbishop of 
York (Lang) the resolution was drastically amended, and so 
passed. Another resolution referred in too flatterous terms to 
American Prohibition, and I moved the omission of the refer- 
ences. In the course of my speech (which was dreadfully 
inadequate to the occasion), I twitted the American bishops on 
their personal consumption of wine at the Lord Mayor’s Ban- 
quet. This made the’ assembly laugh heartily, but the Trans- 
atlantics didn’t lke it. 


Tuesday, July 27th, 1920. 

I travelled to York by the 10 a.m. train from King’s Cross, 
and arrived there about 2.30 p.m. I proceeded to the Minster, 
and found everything prepared for the ceremonial of my ‘con- 
firmation’. This took place in the choir, and was preceded by 
the,Litany. Cruickshank came from Durham, and acted as my 
chaplain. Baker-Wilbraham, as Vicar-General of the Arch- 
bishop of York, was the central functionary. He and I travelled 
back to London afterwards. Then I went to Garland’s, and 
established myself in a convenient room. 

Thus ends my brief tenure of the Bishopric of Hereford; and 
thus begins my tenure of the Bishopric of Durham. 

The duration of my episcopate—February 2nd, 1918, when I 
was consecrated Bishop of Hereford in Westminster Abbey, to 
July 27th, 1920, when I was confirmed as Bishop of Durham in 
York Minster—was little less than two and a half years, too 
little to test myself, or fairly to be judged. Yet, when I recall 
the circumstances in which that episcopate began, I should be 
more or less than human if I did not feel a modest sense of satis- 
faction at the achievement of so brief a time. Mainly the credit 
is due to the precipitate malice of my enemies, who made the 
dangerous mistake of belittling the man whom they hated. Thus 
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they provoked the repugnance of the ordinary man’s conscience, 
and disposed him to be something more than just to such small 
merits as I was found to possess. 


Wednesday, July 28th, 1920. 


I read The Times luxuriously in bed before getting up, and 
also re-read a lecture of Headlam’s. Then I breakfasted in the 
Athenaeum, and wrote my letters before going to the Confer- 
ence. The whole morning was wasted over a silly report on 
organizing Provinces. This ‘bored me stark’. After lunch, Lang 
introduced the Reunion Committee’s Report in a loudly ap- 
plauded speech. Then the American bishops went off to attend 
the function of presenting Lincoln’s statue, and the rest of us 
settled down to consider the Report on Women’s Work. The 
resolutions proposed were of a revolutionary character. I made 
such opposition as I could, but with small success. The feminist 
tide ran strongly among the bishops, but the proposal frankly 
to transfer women from the laity to the clergy startles and dis- 
pleases the High Churchmen. Zanzibar gave expression to this 
feeling. The ‘Talbot set’, however, are vehemently feminist, 
and the Archbishop himself is clearly in that camp. I dined in 
the Athenaeum with Burge. George Adam Smith was there, and 
W. P. Ker. The latter promised to attend my Enthronement 
on October 30th. After dinner I wrote my diary and spent the 
time in the Club, until I returned to Garland’s. I count the days 
till this precious Conference is over! 


Thursday, July 29th, 1920. 

The whole day was occupied with the discussion of the resolu- 
tions on Women’s place in the church. I moved an amendment 
in order to raise directly the question whether Deaconesses were, 
or were not, to be admitted to Holy Orders. The voting went 
against me, but, in the course of the day, the general conclusions 
went far to meet my views. There can be no doubt, however, as 
to the feminist ardours of the bishops. 


Friday, July goth, 1920. 

The Reunion Report went through with little difficulty, almost 
without alteration, to the manifest relief of the Archbishop. 
Lang was in charge of the resolutions, and, on the whole, did his 
part well. There were two dangerous moments. First, when the 
Bishop of Vermont (Hall), denounced the whole report as in- 
herently inconsistent with Catholic principles, and, next, when 
the Bishops of Ely (Chase) and Gloucester (Gibson) made an 
attempt to alter the resolution. The Conference, however, was 
in no mood for controversy, and had plainly set its heart on 
getting something done. The Bishops of Western New York 
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(Brent) and Pennsylvania (Rhinelander) refused to follow the 
lead of the Bishop of Vermont (Hall), who could only carry three 
bishops with him when the vote on the address was taken. 
Somebody suggested the singing of the Doxology, when the 
Address was adopted, and this was done with much fervour. 
The Bishop of Zanzibar was greatly applauded when he refused 
to follow the Catholic minority. It is almost amusing to notice 
the compliments which are poured out on this odd prelate who 
only a few months since was hurling anathemas against all the 
bishops for their refusal to excommunicate me as a heretic! 
The Evangelical bishops appeared to be greatly pleased with the 
day’s work, and, perhaps, the painful efforts at self-justification 
which the Catholics made, may be taken as some evidence that 
they feel themselves beaten. 


Saturday, July 31st, 1920. 


The Conference exhibited some reaction from the tension of 
yesterday. No one could get up much enthusiasm for the 
Eastern Churches, whether orthodox or heretical, and the 
Bishop of Gloucester (Gibson), who had charge of the resolu- 
tions, would have extinguished the fieriest zeal! In the after- 
noon there was a flicker of excitement over the Swedish Church, 
but it didn’t prevent the adoption of the resolutions. The Arch- 
bishop is evidently well pleased at the ease with which the 
business was got through yesterday. He affects to think that the 
resolutions we adopted were really valuable and significant. 
Lang thanked me warmly for the self-restraint which kept me 
silent. If I had opposed the resolution it would have failed! It 
appears that my silence is more welcome than my speech! I 
raised a laugh by explaining that I didn’t intend consulting my 
Metropolitan with respect to carrying out my promise to assist 
in the consecration of Swedish bishops. Afterwards, the Arch- 
bishop came to me in the Club, and I took occasion to ask him 
whether he designed commissioning another bishop to join me 
at Upsala on September 19th. He disclaimed the intention. He 
professes to be greatly impressed by the Bishop of Zanzibar’s 
speeches and general behaviour, which contrast rather amaz- 
ingly with his letters at the time of the Kikuyu incident. I told 
him not to be too confident. Zanzibar was capable of any sudden 
and surprising turn. 


gth Sunday after Trinity, August rst, 1920. 

I lunched at the Club, and was joined by the Archbishop of 
Wales (Edwards), who has become strangely affectionate to me. 
I suspect that he has brought a ‘hornets’ nest’ about his head 
by giving the Communion to the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, at his enthronement; and looks to meas a sympathizer 
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and possible champion. I dined with Bishop Lawrence at 
Brown’s Hotel, Albemarle Street. Mrs. Lawrence and her sister 
were there. We had much pleasant conversation, in the course of 
which I was interested to learn something about the American 
bishops. Bishop Brent in his early manhood was much influ- 
enced by Bishop Hall of Vermont, then a Cowley Father, and 
himself contemplated joining the Order. But Hall certified the 
orthodoxy of Phillips Brooks, and fell under the censure of his 
community for doing so. This so disgusted Brent that he changed 
his direction, and became a more liberal man. This no doubt 
was the experience to which Brent referred in his speech to the 
Conference last Friday. Rhinelander is, in Lawrence’s judg- 
ment, a very timid thinker. He is married to a sensible and 
somewhat masterful lady, who ‘brings him down to earth.’ 
Lawrence is rather contemptuous of the Lambeth Conference. 
‘I doubt if there are a hundred persons in the United States who 
attach the smallest importance to its decisions.’ He described the 
methods by which he had succeeded in raising a vast sum to 
provide pensions for the Protestant Episcopal Church. Here he 
became the shrewd Yankee, advancing a ‘business proposition’, 
and roping in dollars with calculated and unfailing success. 
Politeness alone restrained me from confessing the repugnance 
which I felt, yet Lawrence is, assuredly, a good and most reli- 
gious bishop, only even he cannot escape the contagion of 
dollardom. Bishop Lawrence has recently attained the respec- 
table age of seventy years. He gave me an amusing account of 
the manner in which the fact was noticed in one of his parishes. 
In the course of the service in which he was taking part, the 
Churchwarden announced the Bishop’s age to the congregation, 
and offered the people’s congratulations. ‘We have in this con- 
gregation’, he said, ‘the best maker of cakes in the Republic, 
and she has excelled herself in making a birthday cake for the 
Bishop.’ The vast cake was then carried to the altar, and pre- 
sented to the Bishop, who made suitable acknowledgments. 
This grotesque scene evidently pleased Lawrence very much, 
since it demonstrated, he thought, the sincerity of the people by 
the naive simplicity of their procedure. Our ritualistic experts 
would be at some loss for liturgical precedents to justify it. 
Lawrence is a very loyal American, and will not concede any- 
thing that tells against the Republic, but he did admit (while 
indicating his own dissent) that competent judges held that the 
social and economic situation of America made it not improbable 
that Bolshevism would break out there sooner than in this 
country. This view certainly does not lack plausibility. 


~ Monday, August 2nd, 1920. 


The Conference spent the morning in finishing the Reunion 
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Resolutions, taking much time over them. Then an unexpected 
incident occurred. The Bishop of Norwich in a carefully 
elaborated speech, eked out gracefully with classical tags, moved 
a resolution requesting the President to inform the public of the 
amazing unanimity of the Conference. On this he dilated with 
general applause. Then I rose and protested. It was ‘neither 
wise nor fair’ to spring such a resolution on us; we all knew what 
the unanimity really amounted to; that I personally could not 
go an inch beyond the statement of the Report; finally, that I 
reserved my full liberty to explain the measure of my assent to 
what had passed. The Resolution was carried, but there was a 
substantial minority which voted with me, and a significant 
number of abstentions. Then the Bishop of London introduced 
the Report on Marriage questions. I moved an amendment that 
the word ‘and indissoluble’ should be deleted from the resolu- 
tion which declared Christ’s principle and standard to be a ‘/zfe- 
long and indissoluble union’. Of course, I was defeated, but 
there was a brisk debate, and many bishops were made uncom- 
fortable. I moved another amendment affirming the liberty of 
_ Christians conveyed in S. Matthew’s version of Christ’s words, 
but the Conference was dead set on carrying its resolutions. Yet 
there was not a little sympathy with my position. The Bishop 
of Exeter supported me very usefully. In the course of the dis- 
cussion this afternoon one American bishop boasted of his state 
as allowing no divorce at all, and drew an idyllic picture of its 
social morality. He was followed by another American bishop 
who declared that precisely in that state incontinence was more 
rampant than in any other! My statement that a strict marriage 
law was no trustworthy index of sexual morality was impres- 
sively confirmed. I was not a little surprised at the eagerness 
with which on critical grounds S. Matthew’s version of our Lord’s 
words about marriage was summarily set aside by the Confer- 
ence. It is one more illustration of the truth that in contro- 
versy men’s attitude is rarely determined by the arguments they 
advance, but always by temperament, habit, or interest. Criti- 
cism would normally carry no weight with ‘Catholics’. 


Tuesday, August 3rd, 1920. 

I went into the City and changed a cheque. The cashier, 
whose attention I had called to my new signature, said, ‘That’s 
a proud signature, my Lord. I have followed your course, so 
far as the papers have made it possible for me to do so, for 
many years.’ I thanked him for his good will, and walked to 
Lambeth. 

Here we resumed the discussion of the Marriage Problems 
Resolutions. The dreadful question of contraceptives was 
pris Of course the official resolution condemned them utterly, 
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and there seemed every likelihood that this would slip through 
unchallenged. So I rose, and moved an amendment. My speech 
must have impressed the assembly, for it opened an active dis- 
cussion, which resulted in considerable modification of the reso- 
lution, and the postponement of the general debate. The speech 
itself as a speech seems to have been a success, for I received 
many compliments on it. The Bishop of Manchester, with every 
appearance of sincerity, said, ‘I had thought that the art of 
oratory was dead until I heard your speech’. The Archbishop of 
Wales (a flatterous Celt) said, ‘It was the finest speech I have 
ever heard’. The Bishop of Winchester, who spoke later, com- 
plimented me on the ‘brilliance’ of my speech; and I bowed my 
acknowledgments. Many of the bishops came and thanked me 
for what I said, and there was general applause when I sate 
down. Perhaps more weighty than such compliments from com- 
parative strangers was the fact that my friends, the Bishops of 
Worcester (Pearce) and Bristol (Nickson), assured me that I had 
done well. 

The Bishop of Uganda (Willis) told me that he had asked the 
Indian Bishop of Dornakal (Azariah) how he liked the Confer- 
ence; and he replied that he had. enjoyed it all until to-day, 
when, for the first time in his life, he had learned of the existence 
of contraceptives. Both idea and practice were unknown to 
the Indians. 

I intervened again, and successfully, on a resolution urging 
instructions for boys and girls on sex questions. I moved an 
amendment which changed the resolution into an admonition 
to parents to give the requisite teaching to their children, and to 
prepare themselves for the difficult task. My amendment was 
withdrawn in favour of another moved by the Bishop of Ely 
(Chase), which had substantially the same effect. Bishop Brent 
made an excellent speech and Archbishop D’Arcy also spoke 
effectively. 


Wednesday, August 4th, 1920. 

I walked to Lambeth where the tiresome business of the Mar- 
riage Problems Report was resumed. The discussion continued 
till nearly 8 p.m., and then Zanzibar, finding the bishops dis- 
posed to vote a very modest amendment, struck an attitude, 
and threatened to resign from the Conference. This menace had 
immediate effect, and the amendment was not put to the vote, 
and the whole matter was adjourned until the following day! It 
is difficult adequately to describe such pusillanimous conduct. 


Thursday, August 5th, 1920. 
After writing some letters in the Club, I walked to Lambeth. 
The amended Resolution being found unacceptable to the Pope 
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of Zanzibar, it was again postponed, and we settled down to the 
Missionary Problems Report. This was finished without much 
trouble by lunchtime, and then Burge introduced the Report on 
Spiritualism, Christian Science, and Theosophy. He played his 
part excellently, and made a great impression on the Conference. 
I offered a strenuous opposition to a Resolution urging the 
recognition and regulation of Healing in the Church. There was 
a brisk discussion, and in the end an amendment moved by the 
Bishop of Massachussetts (Lawrence) was passed cutting out 
most part of the Resolution. The Bishop of Chester (Luke 
Paget) made an excellent speech. In the luncheon interval a 
photograph of the bishops who had worked in the Diocese of 
Durham was taken. I think the number was twenty-five, includ- 
ing the following English Diocesans—Durham, Rochester, Lich- 
field, Peterborough, and Wakefield. 

I bought for £1 the chair on which I have sate during the 
Conference, and the bag thereto annexed. I dined in the Club, 
at the same table with McArthur, the Bishop of Southampton. 
He was at the Conference in 1908, and thinks that the level of 
intelligence in the bishops is higher in the present Conference 
than it was then. The speaking also is, in his judgment, superior. 
I find it difficult to accept this view, for neither intelligence nor 
oratory has been, me judice, impressive in this assembly. 


Friday, August 6th, 1920. 

The proceedings at Lambeth began with the reconstructed 
Resolution on Contraceptives, moved by the Bishop of London. 
In his speech he emphasized the point that this resolution repre- 
sented an agreement reached after consulting everybody. I rose 
immediately, and, after observing that I had not been con- 
sulted, indicated my dissent. The resolution showed that the 
Conference refused to face the real problem. Nobody was in 
doubt as to the legitimacy of using contraceptives in ‘abnor- 
mal’ cases; the question was raised with respect to their use in 
normal cases. I could not be a party to what branded as ‘un- 
natural’ the methods which medical science provided, and, con- 
sidering the associations of the word, I thought its use offensive. 
In these circumstances I must beg that the minutes of the Con- 
ference record that I declined to vote. The Archbishop explained 
to the Conference that the secrecy of the proceedings was not 
to be construed so strictly as to impinge upon the liberty of 
individual bishops to explain their own action. After lunch we 
started on the Encyclical which had been drafted by the Bishop 
of Bombay (Palmer). I had sent in two amendments, of which 
one was accepted by the Committee. The other, which sought 
to cut out a statement attributing to Divine Direction our 
hollow unanimity on the Reunion Committee, was defeated. 
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The Evangelicals are specially enamoured of this conventional 
pietism, which to my thinking borders on profaneness. I raised 
strong objection to the paragraph on ‘Christian Science’, which 
used indefensible language about Christ’s action in physical 
healing. My words so far impressed the Conference that the 
paragraph was withdrawn in order to be recast. 


Saturday, August 7th, 1920. 


We finished the Encyclical, interrupting our labours before 
lunch in order to make presentations to the Archbishop and 
Mrs. Davidson. This was a very successful little function. Lang 
presided, and made a very felicitous and humorous speech in 
moving a resolution expressing the admiration and affection of 
the Conference for its President, and thanking both the Arch- 
bishop and his wife for their hospitality. The Bishop of Ten- 
nessee (Gailor), as Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of U.S.A., then presented the primatial cross to the 
Archbishop, and the cheque to Mrs. Davidson. Speeches were 
made by the Archbishop of Armagh, and the Metropolitan of 
India. The Archbishop of Canterbury replied with much feeling, 
and Mrs. D. said a few words of thanks. Then the Benediction 
was given and we went to lunch. We finished our business by 
5 p-m. and had tea in the garden. Several of the American 
bishops thanked me for my share in the proceedings. The 
Bishop of Southern Ohio said he hoped I would visit his Diocese, 
and deliver some lectures there, but I replied that a Bishop of 
Durham had little likelihood of the requisite leisure. Everybody 
was delighted at having reached the end of the Conference, but 
whether the effort has been worth while may be questioned. 


toth Sunday after Trinity, August 8th, 1920. 

A brilliant day, ideal for the concluding function of the Lam- 
beth Conference. Ella and I drove to the Cathedral in good 
time. The Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester robed 
in the Chapel of S. Michael, with the English Archbishops. The 
procession of the bishops was really an impressive sight, but 
there was nobody to witness it. I was surprised that, even in 
August, the spectacle did not attract a crowd. Inside the 
Cathedral there was a great congregation. The Archbishop’s 
strongly-expressed desire that there should be a real ‘corporate 
communion’, i.e. one at which the members of the corpus did 
actually communicate, bore fruit, for the whole body of the 
bishops, exceeding 230 persons, received the Sacrament. The 
Bishop of Tennessee preached the sermon, which began well but 
tailed off badly. It was rather too long for its quality. Before 
giving the Benediction, the Archbishop bade farewell to the 
bishops in a few simple but moving words. The singing of the 
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final hymn was very impressive. Miss Mundella drove us both 
to Garland’s Hotel, and then we went to lunch with the Gows 
in their new house in Hampstead. He is woefully blind. I asked 
him whether he would care to be one of my chaplains, and he 
seemed pleased. After lunch we went to Lambeth, where the 
Archbishop awaited me. Between us we drafted a letter which 
should be sent to the Press, to prepare the way for the Reports 
of the Conference. It invokes the sympathetic interest of all 
men of goodwill. Then we had tea in the garden, where we 
found several bishops. The Archbishop told me that a dozen 
of the High Church bishops had sent him a ‘round robin’ just 
before the Conference urging that some doctrinal declaration 
should be put forth, and that he had categorically declined to 
include it in the agenda. They had (at the instance of the Bishop 
of Winchester) acquiesced in this, but he had felt doubtful up 
to the end whether something might not be attempted. It is 
sufficiently evident that the Archbishop is immensely relieved 
at having got the Conference successfully over. We walked back 
to the Hotel, stopping on the way to look at the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln opposite the Abbey. It is a fine sculpture, 
and compares well with the other statues in Parliament Square, 
but they have had the’smoke of London to blunt their lines, 
and give them an appearance of squalor. We dined in the Hotel, 
and then I walked to the Deanery at S. Paul’s, and had some 
talk with Ralph. I showed him sub sigzllo the resolutions of the 
Conference. He thought them disappointing, and on some points 
reactionary, but agreed they must be made the most of. I was 
interested to observe the generally unfavourable view which he 
took of our performance, for which the members of the Confer- 
ence are for ever thanking God, as if it were a marvel! Perhaps 
the ardour of the gratitude discloses the measure of the fear! 
Looking back on the Conference, and summing up my impres- 
sion I note the following. The bishops themselves impressed me 
as a body of men intensely earnest, not (with few exceptions) 
either learned or men of marked intellectual powers, but devoted 
to their work. They represented an immense variety of experi- 
ence, endeavour, and circumstance. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Conference had something of the range and largeness of 
spirit of a truly Catholic assembly. Some of the missionary 
bishops are ecclesiastical statesmen of no mean quality. Several 
men struck me as genuinely apostles, e.g. Brent, now Bishop of 
Western New York. The prevailing spirit of the Conference was 
neo-T'ractarian, though there were a good many bishops who 
would call themselves Evangelical. Mainly the latter were the 
senior bishops. The younger and abler men have ‘no use for’ 
either Protestantism or Anglicanism. There is a real desire for 
union with non-episcopalians, but no adequate perception of the 
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difficulty. Episcopacy is exalted far beyond what either its his- 
tory or its actual influence justifies. It is not perceived that this 
lofty claim for Episcopacy cannot, and in fact does not, stand 
alone. The type of Christianity, of which the fact and doctrine 
of exclusive episcopacy form an integral factor, is not really 
possible for modernly educated Christians. The choice for them 
lies between Rome and some form of Protestantism, i.e. between 
authority and private judgment. 
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LAST DAYS AT HEREFORD 


Wednesday, August 11th, 1920. 

I read Mason’s catena of Anglican opinions on the subject of 
Episcopacy, and so wasted the morning. After lunch Ella and I 
motored to Bridstow. Knight thinks the results of the Confer- 
ence are surprisingly good. 


Friday, August 13th, 1920. 

I worked again on the lectures, but with no better result of my 
efforts. Whether it be that my mind is really jaded, or that the 
climate disinclines me for exertion, or that Baxter’s self-diag- 
nosed malady praematura senectus has befallen me, I know not, 
but the disconcerting fact cannot be disputed. I neither think 
with the vigour, nor write with the facility, nor read with the 
profit of an earlier-stage in my career. 


Saturday, August 14th, 1920. 

‘Yesterday, August 13th, 1920, the English Revolution began’— 
that was my observation after reading the papers this morning. 
A power has arisen outside Parliament which openly claims to 
direct the policy of the nation, and is avowedly acting in con- 
cert with foreigners against the constitutional government of 
their own country. Organized labour, representing a minority 
of the nation, claims to dictate the foreign policy of the Empire, 
and threatens ‘direct action’ to enforce its claim. The loathing 
of War, which has been created in the public mind during the 
last few years, predisposes many, who naturally would have 
no part in movements of revolution, to condone any action which 
averts War. But no considering man can mistake the nature 
of last night’s proceedings. England has ceased to be a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and is making its first advance towards ‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’. 


rth Sunday after Trimty, August 15th, 1920. 

How hard it is to realize the greater factors of life! The 
trivial arrangements for my Swedish tour loom far more largely 
in my view, occupy a far larger part of my thought, and interest 
me far more than the tremendous news of yesterday. And it is 
the same with respect to the things of the spirit. The bothering 
question of getting into Durham, the squalid anxieties as to 
ways and means, even the details of ceremonial, crowd out the 
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really solemn facts of this immense new responsibility, of the 
terrific chasm between my personal inadequacy and the position 
to which I have been called, of the continuing paradox of my 
inner life. These things on any reasonable valuation of intrinsic 
importance ought to absorb me, not the other trifles. ‘Seek ye 
jirst the Bevedom of God and His righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ If one would really take that measure- 
ment of one’s life, and live in the power of that assurance, how 
different would one be! 

I went to S. Nicholas, and celebrated the Holy Communion. 
Wynne Willson had evidently issued a whip to the recently con- 
firmed communicants, for there was a considerable muster. 
Everything was very devout and moving. The Epistle—x Cor. 
xv. I f.—was curiously accordant with my mood: at once self- 
defending and self-accused. ‘For I am the least of the Apostles, 
that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church of God. But by the grace of God I am what I am; and His 
grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain, but I laboured 
more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me.’ How far can I make such language my own? 


Saturday, August 21st, 1920. 

Gabrielssen tells me that few of the students at Upsala will 
understand any English, so that they will depend altogether on 
the interpreter. It appears that they are mainly taught German 
in the schools as a second language. In Sweden the use of the 
word ‘Mass’ has survived the Reformation, but apparently for- 
feited most of its original meaning. It has no necessary con- 
nexion with the Holy Communion, but describes the ordinary 
service on Sunday mornings which, more often than not, does 
not include a celebration of the Holy Communion. Among the 
country people any religious service, e.g. a cottage lecture, would 
be described as the ‘Mass’. 

It is clear enough that the medieval tradition of doctrine and 
worship was quite effectually destroyed in Sweden. 


r2th Sunday after Trimty, August 22nd, 1920. 

I went to the Cathedral at 8 a.m. and received the Holy Com- 
munion. While I was religiously considering my duty the 
thought came powerfully upon me that my departure for 
Sweden precisely at the moment when a formidable strike of the 
miners in my diocese has broken out might well wear the aspect 
of a callous indifference to my obligations as Bishop of Durham. 
The tradition of Westcott leads the public to think that much 
is possible in the way of episcopal mediation, which everybody 
with any real information on economic subjects to-day knows 
to be wholly beyond the limits of possibility. What Westcott 
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did has, I suspect, been enormously exaggerated, but he could 
not have done even that if he had been confronted with such a 
situation as his latest successor must necessarily face. Then 
strikes were local, now they are national or even international ; 
the leaders then were almost always religious men, drawn mainly 
from the nonconformists; now they are in many cases brazen 
secularists who, as old Wilson said, ‘fear neither God nor man’. 
Then the strikes were concerned with definite and comparatively 
petty matters of rates of wages, hours, details of working, &c. ; 
now they are calculated parts of large schemes of social change. 
There was then no revolutionary fever in the air, and no beckon- 
ing finger of victorious Bolshevism on the horizon; now we 
must reckon with both these sinister factors. Then the State 
was strong, orderly, and wealthy; now it is exhausted, undiscip- 
lined and impoverished. The electorate then was a compara- 
tively experienced and intelligent body, the electorate now is a 
vast multitude of both sexes, with respect to which not the 
wisest electoral prophet dare adventure a forecast. If I announce 
that, owing to the disturbed condition of my diocese, I have 
cancelled my visit to Sweden, I shall be exposed to the accusa- 
tion that ‘I take myself too seriously’, that ‘I have cast myself 
for the role of Westcott’, that ‘I am interfering outside my 
proper province’. If I carry through my programme as arranged 
I shall be criticized as showing a cynical indifference to the 
state of affairs in my diocese, as placing my own convenience 
in front of my public duty, as failing to rise to the opportunity, 
as taking a low view of my position and responsibility. In either 
event I stand to lose. Meanwhile I must settle my course for 
myself, and let the consequences be what they will be. It is not 
open to me to cancel my engagement without an adequate 
excuse for breaking faith with the Swedes. Besides, my presence 
at the Swedish consecration on September roth has acquired a 
more than personal or complimentary significance since the 
publication of the Report of the Lambeth Resolutions on our 
relations with the Church of Sweden. Then, my departure as if 
nothing specially important were happening at home might 
itself be judicious, as contributing something, however small, 
to encourage a steady and normal frame of mind in the public. 
Conversely, the announcement that I had cancelled my Swedish 
visit on account of the strike could hardly but contribute some- 
thing to the disturbance of the public equanimity. My under- 
taking to deliver lectures in Upsala is more than a merely private 
arrangement, and can hardly be sacrificed to anything short of 
a clear requirement of public duty. Look at the matter how 
one will, the right decision cannot be said to leap to one’s eyes! 

I went to the Cathedral for Evensong, and heard Streeter 
preach the second of a series of sermons on the Creed, If he 
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had taken the pains to prepare the discourse it would have been 
an excellent one, but he contented himself with throwing down 
the rough outlines of his sermon. Herein I account him to be 
blameworthy, for a preacher falls short of his duty if he fails to 
serve up his banquet decently. After dinner Gabrielssen came 
in to my study, and catechized me as to the precise meaning of 
the Lambeth pronouncement. He clearly rates the ‘Appeal’ not 
very highly. I agree with him that the difficulty about episcopal 
ordination still remains, though it is presented in a less offensive 
fashion. Then we sate round the fire—for, in spite of the threat- 
ened strike of the miners, we allowed ourselves that luxury— 
and talked. The little Swede impresses me as a very observant 
and quick-witted man. His command of the English language is 
still very imperfect, but he is probably able to understand most 
of what is said to him, and he is not above asking for explana- 
tions. It is noteworthy that he manages to make the acquain- 
tance of everybody he thinks worth his knowing, and he gains 
entrance wherever he thinks he should go. 


Monday, August 23rd, 1920. 

A woefully wet day. Baddeley went off by the early train, and 
Gabrielssen left after breakfast. Then I wrote letters, and got 
away by the 11.27 a.m. to York, where I arrived at 6 p.m. The 
motor met me and the other bishops, and drove us out to 
Bishopthorpe. Here were the bishops who will take part in 
to-morrow’s service, and the three episcopal candidates—Strong, 
Williams, and Kempson. I noticed that Lang has abolished wine 
from his table. Nothing but water was provided at dinner. It 
looks likely that against my will, by the sheer necessity of the 
case, I shall be driven to this course! The newspapers are full of 
the impending strike of the miners. If that strike takes place, 
and is persisted in for a few weeks, the loss to the country will 
be immense. The existing taxation will be quite insufficient to 
meet the national expenditure, and fresh taxes will have to be 
imposed. It is fairly certain that the burden on episcopal in- 
comes will be again increased. In these circumstances is it wise 
for me even to attempt to live at Auckland? Yet how can I 
avoid doing so? 


Tuesday, August 24th, 1920 (S. Bartholomew's Day). 

S. Bartholomew—what terrific and dismaying associations 
have gathered round this Apostle’s name! The massacre of the 
Huguenots, and the eviction of the Nonconformists—the one the 
outstanding and most illuminating fact in ecclesiastical history 
in France in the sixteenth century, and the other the most 
characteristic and most disgraceful fact of English Church his- 
tory in the seventeenth—both decorate with sinister significance 
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the Festival of S. Bartholomew. The difference between the two 
acts—the spontaneous ferocity of the one, and the calculated 
legality of the other—discloses the difference between the crea- 
tive age of the Reformation and the controversial age which fol- 
lowed it, and reflects the distinction between the French and 
English temperaments. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) is a closer parallel both in time, circumstance, and effect 
to the Act of Uniformity (1662). There is a coldness and 
deliberateness about the intolerance of the seventeenth century 
which are more offensive than the brisk violence of the sixteenth. 
In the latter the respectable plea of conviction suggests itself, 
but in the former there is obviously nothing more than cynical 
policy. The Churchmen had degenerated into politicians. An 
episcopal consecration in the Church of England on S. Bartholo- 
mew’s day must needs wake these memories in a considering 
mind, especially in the mind of an English bishop designing him- 
self to take part in the consecration. How far has the old spirit 
of intolerance disappeared from the Episcopate of England? 
We are powerless now, save for the furtive oppression of latitu- 
dinarian curates, and. we descant on reunion very beautifully, 
but had we the power again, should we not use it in the old 
way? 

The Bishop of Liverpool (Chavasse) told me that the spirit- 
ualist parson, Vale Owen, is an incumbent in his diocese; that 
he is a high churchman, and believes that he is Divinely com- 
missioned to ‘spiritualize’ the Church of England; that he re- 
fuses to cease from his ‘mission’, but has undertaken not to 
bring his spiritualist opinions into his sermons or his confirma- 
tion instructions. He has been in the past a journalist, and his 
well-marked style is quite obvious in his communications. 
‘How’, inquired the Bishop shrewdly, ‘has your deceased 
mother, from whom you allege these messages to come, acquired 
so perfectly your manner of expressing yourself?’ To this 
question he could make no answer, but was disposed to be 
indignant. 

Lang took me for a stroll to the race-course, where we were 
so fortunate as to witness a race. Motion and strife are stirring 
spectacles. He says that the business of the House of Lords is 
managed by a small body of regular attenders, mostly resident 
in London, and that it is arranged mainly in the interest of their 
own convenience. It is almost impossible for a bishop residing 
at a distance to take any continuous part in the debates, and, 
if he speak but rarely, he is apt to be oratorical and thus disgust 
the House. Probably he is right, yet I shall resign with regret 
the intention of making the diocese of Durham audible in the 
Senate. The cost of travelling and hotels may very well settle 
the matter on the squalid ground of expense. 
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Wednesday, August 25th, 1920. 


I had a sleepless night, and was disturbed by a cat, which 
jumped on my bed, and made demonstrations. It was thrust 
from the room against its will! I wrote letters after breakfast, 
and then returned to Hereford. In the car on our way into 
York, I consulted Lang about my going to Sweden in the cir- 
cumstances created by the strike, He thought that, if there is 
a strike, there will be no serious trouble until the end of Sep- 
tember. He agreed that it would have an unfortunate effect if 
I should be absent then, and advised my returning directly from 
Sweden. I reached the Palace about 6.30. Alan Radford with 
his wife, son, and a small girl, arrived. 


Thursday, August 26th, 1920. 


I wrote to the Rev. John Clayton (now Canon of Norwich) 
(Wyelands, nr. Ross) formally accepting him as domestic chap- 
lain, stipulating that he should enter on his duties at the begin- 
ning of January, 1921. ‘There is a certain solemnity as of a 
religious covenant when men become colleagues in the work of 
the Christian ministry, and when their union is so intimate and 
confidential as must be ours, that solemnity is deepened. We 
must be true to salt.’ I thought that might properly be said. 


13th Sunday after Trinity, August 29th, 1920. 

This is the last Sunday of our residence in Hereford. We 
went to the Cathedral at 8 a.m. and received the Holy Com- 
munion together. Both of us felt a certain melancholy as we 
reflected that we had reached the end of a chapter of our lives 
which had begun in clouds, and ended (so far as the external 
appearance of things goes) in sunshine. Certainly when I came 
to Hereford I thought I was entering on the final phase of my 
career, for, though there were many persons in Durham who 
spoke of my returning thither as their Bishop, I did not myself 
think there was the smallest likelihood of their expectation 
being fulfilled. It seemed quite incredible that I should be re- 
garded as safe or suitable for translation in view of the outcry 
raised against me at my consecration. With that view I spent 
money in stocking the garden with fruit trees, and in making 
the Palace habitable by putting the drains to rights, and in 
installing the electric light (i.e. extending the installation). 

The Hereford Diocesan Messenger is humiliating to read, for 
it is so full of amazingly exaggerated eulogies of the outgoing 
Bishop. As descriptions of me they are absolutely grotesque, 
but they are evidently sincere, and raise the question, what is 
there in me which can carry to anybody the impression which is 
indicated. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury writes to inform me that the 
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Swedish Primate will welcome a second bishop at the Consecra- 
tion on September r9th, and that he had asked the Bishop of 
Peterborough to go. I wrote both to his Grace and to my pro- 
spective companion. 

So ends my brief episcopate in Hereford, begun in a tempest 
of abuse, concluded in a stream of eulogy—both equally un- 
deserved. I am really sorry to go, partly, because I was begin- 
ning to get hold of this Diocese, partly, because I am dismayed 
at the task which lies before me in Durham. Certainly, when I 
came here, nothing seemed more evident than that I had 
reached the last stage of my career. Yet, after two and a half 
years, I am called to a new and vast enterprise. My personal 
unworthiness is more apparent than ever, and I at least cannot 
be deceived by the enthusiasm of my friends. For indeed, 


Best friends would loathe us, if what things perverse, 

We know of our own selves, they also knew, 

But what, O Lord, if Thou Who knowest worse, 
Should’st loathe us too! 


So I am turned to penitence by the humiliating plaudits of my 
friends. ‘There is mercy with Thee; therefore shalt Thou be 
feared.’ * 


Saturday, September 4th, 1920. 

The dies fatalis has arrived at last, and we must turn our 
backs on Hereford for ever. There were threatenings of rain to 
start with, but the day improved steadily, and our motor-drive 
through Leominster, Ludlow, and Bridgnorth to Lichfield was 
rendered delightful by sunshine and changing clouds. Before 
leaving the Palace, I gave my photograph to the gardener 
(Jones), and wrote my name in several autograph books. In 
Randal Bateman’s I wrote these words: 


From Wye or from Wear 
Heaven’s equally near, 
And the way’s the same— 
Just playing the game. 


It is hard to realize that Hereford is an ended chapter of my 
life. Durham must be surely my last phase. If I can get through 
with these Swedish lectures, I am fully resolved never again to 
promise anybody—editor or publisher or American Professor or 
Swedish Bishop or Scotch Presbyter—to do anything outside my 
own episcopal task. 


14th Sunday after Trinity, 1920. 

We went to S. Chad’s at 8 a.m. and received the Holy Com- 
munion. After service Dorothea showed us where Christopher 
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is buried (I fear that wound doesn’t heal). I went with Godfrey 
and John to S. Mary’s and walked behind the Mayor in proces- 
sion. A new reredos has just been set up in the Church as a 
war memorial. After service the whole municipal body stood 
round a table, on which sherry, whisky and biscuits were set out. 
We drank the healths of the King, the Mayor, and the Sheriff 
and then dispersed. 

The weather having settled down to heavy rain, we remained 
indoors. Godfrey (Lord Charnwood) read through the chapter 
on the Lambeth Conference, and made some suggestions. On 
the whole he expressed approval. 

After dinner we had a great discussion on the Prohibition 
question. Both Godfrey and Dorothea would ‘with but little 
persuasion’ become Prohibitionists. I hardly know which is the 
more embarrassing for a modern bishop, to be the solitary drinker 
of alcohol at dinner as host or as guest. In my own house the 
first, in other people’s houses the last is my familiar character. 
There is something piquant about the spectacle of the last cham- 
pion of alcohol being a Christian minister! The tax-collector 
may effect what the controversialists cannot succeed in effecting, 
for alcohol is certainly expensive. Whatever be the truth about 
its lawfulness for Christians, or its wholesomeness for anybody, 
I shall feel humiliated when I have to range myself with 
Stiggins and Co.! 


Monday, September 6th, 1920. 

Savage, the Dean of Lichfield, came to lunch. He was Light- 
foot’s chaplain when that great man became Bishop of Durham, 
and talked interestingly about Auckland Castle. There was a 
great dispersal of the old furniture of Auckland when Bishop 
Baring’s furniture was sold. Lightfoot bought back as much as 
he could, including the great carpet in the state room. The 
marble of the two sideboards was said to have formed part of 
Becket’s shrine at Canterbury. Dr. Stainer chose the piano for 
him. Savage spoke generously of Watkins, whom he described 
as a faithful friend, but he admitted the acute unpopularity 
which he possessed throughout the Durham Diocese. 


Tuesday, September 7ih, 1920. 

Barnes’s sermon before the British Association was not wisely 
expressed, and it has been seized upon by the newspapers to 
provide ‘copy’ for the ‘silly season’. He preached again on the 
same subject last Sunday in the Abbey. Partly he is ‘flogging 
a dead horse’, for nobody worth naming really holds the opinions 
he denounces: partly, he is attacking the only possible assump- 
tion on which ‘liberals’ in theology can hold office in an ancient and 
orthodox church, viz., the legitimacy of symbolizing formularies 
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which have ceased to be literally true. Partly, I suspect, that 
he may have abandoned an essential factor of the Christian 
religion. For the Fall of Man and Man’s Redemption are corre- 
latives, and it is hard to combine so vehement and absolute a 
repudiation of the first with a real and coherent belief in the 
last. 

The papers report at length a speech which Mr. J. H. Thomas 
addressed as President to the Trades Union Congress. He is 
reckoned a moderate man, and yet he could describe with 
approval the recent action of the Trades Unions. His words 
merit particular attention. They are thus reported in The 
Times: 


During the past few weeks we have gone through what is, perhaps, 
the most momentous period of the Trade Union and Labour move- 
ment, in our long history; a period which found for the first time a 
united and determined working-class effort to challenge the existing order 
of Parliamentary government. ... That our course of action was bold 
none can deny, that it definitely challenged the Constitution there 
can be no doubt. Ina country such as ours, where the people possess 
a franchise sufficiently broad to enable them to determine their own 
destiny, such a change of method requires an explanation. 


He proceeds to refer to the ‘precedents’ of Ulster and the Cur- 
ragh, and then goes on to defend the action of ‘Labour’ in 
setting up the Council of Action as indispensable for the preser- 
vation of peace. 

It is, of course, possible that many of the Labour leaders do 
not appreciate the full gravity of the language they use, and the 
action they take, but it is not to be doubted that among them 
are some who know what their words imply, and are fully deter- 
mined to push their action to its complete logical expression. If, 
as seems probable, the coming winter is going to be marked by 
increasing unemployment and continuing rise of prices, what 
prospect is there of escaping the terrific experiences which have 
overtaken our continental neighbours? 


Wednesday, September 8th, 1920. 
We motored to Bottom Hall (Danby, Grosmont R.S.O., 


Yorkshire) where we had accepted an invitation from the 
George Macmillans. 


Thursday, September gth, 1920. 


A brilliant morning. There was a parcel of letters sent me 
from Hereford. It included one from the Suffragan Bishop of 
Pennsylvania (Garland). He wanted me to go to America in 
November, but I am not quite fool enough for that! 

Macmillan took me for a walk before lunch. We went on to 
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the moor above the house, and enjoyed the incomparable air, 
and rich prospect on every hand. As we looked down on his red- 
roofed homesteading enwreathed by shrubberies and gardens, 
so comfortably suggestive of prosperity, I reflected on what the 
spectacle implied and presupposed. It illustrated the power and 
the paradox of industrialism. The anxiety with which we are 
all hanging on the words of the Labour leaders at the Trade 
Union Congress, now sitting in Portsmouth, indicates suffi- 
ciently enough the revolt against industrialism which is now, in 
the President’s words, challenging the constitution. Like an- 
other Tarquinius Superbus, organized ‘Labour’ is for striking 
off the tallest poppies on the field of society, and establishing a 
mean deadness of equality. What power has industrial society 
for defending itself against such a rebellion from within? The 
ideas which fill the mind of the average artisan are not com- 
patible with the present industrial order, which only continues 
because there is nothing to replace it. 


Friday, September roth, 1920. 

This was a busy day. We left Bottom Hall at 10 a.m. and 
motored to Auckland Castle. The motor managed the really 
formidable hills without difficulty and brought us home in time 
for lunch. I did business with the Chaplain, and then joined 
Ella and Pattison (who attended from Durham) in the tiresome 
task of going through the list of the furniture. Then we went to 
Benwell Tower, where we stayed the night with the Bishop of 
Newcastle and Mrs. Wild. Ralph, Kitty, and Crauford were 
there, and also the Chaplain of the Fleet. 


CHAPTER III 
ON. THE CONTINENT 


I. SWEDEN 


15th Sunday after Trinity, September reth, 1920. 

The sea was astonishingly still, and we passed a better night 
than we had dared to expect. Nevertheless we felt little inclined 
to get up, and kept our cabin till the atternoon, when we went 
on deck and even adventured dinner! The passengers included 
a tall young Swede with a student’s cap, and a pretty lady- 
student of Upsala. Driven by the mutual magnetism of youth 
and good looks these two were soon inseparable companions. 
The rest of the company were nowise specially interesting. 
A big man gave me his card with his name, William Ollsson, 
Stockholm. He desired to be commended to the Archbishop of 
Upsala, who, he said, was a particular friend of his. He said that 
he was bent on establishing in Sweden a school of the English 
public school type, and that with this purpose he was seeking to 
arrange an interchange of boys for a period. I am not so greatly 
impressed with the success of the English public school as to 
judge it worthy of exportation to other countries. It is, perhaps, 
the chief citadel of the English ‘caste system’, that is, of the 
sharp division of classes which lies at the root of the failure to 
unify the nation. This is a heavy price to pay for the excellent 
individual qualities which the public school boy possesses, and 
which have been gloriously displayed during the War. Even 
here, however, much evil is mingled with the good. Intellectual 
originality is almost destroyed, and a lop-sided morality is intro- 
duced. The best, and also the worst, implications of the singular 
term ‘gentleman’ are bound up with the public school. Herein 
I speak as one who observes from without, not unsympatheti- 
cally, but always with an incomplete understanding. 


Monday, September 13th, 1920. 


We arrived at Gothenberg in good time, and were met on the 
steamer by the British Consul, Mr. Brown, and by the British 
Chaplain, who is also Vice-Consul, Mr. Baldwin. Finding it 
quite impossible to obtain rooms in any hotel, we decided to go 
on to Stockholm by the night train. Mr. Baldwin constituted 
himself our guide, and having borrowed a car from a friend, 
drove us to see the magnificent park. We returned to the city 
and called on the owner of the car which had been placed at our 
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disposal. He forthwith asked us to dinner. At 6 p.m. we dined 
with him very pleasantly. His wife and her sister were English, 
he himself a Swede. He is a merchant and a member of Parlia- 
ment. I had much conversation with him on political matters. 
He thought that there was no real danger of Bolshevism taking 
root in Sweden, and that the Socialist Government was perforce 
retiring from its more extravagant positions. Branting, the 
Prime Minister, was personally very hostile to Bolshevism. He 
held that the Church was not really unpopular, though disestab- 
lishment and disendowment were included in the Socialist pro- 
gramme. Baldwin gives an ill account of the bigotry of the 
Swedish clergy, who belong mainly to the Schartau faction, 
which appears to be a variety of Evangelical.1 We went to the 
station in good time, and were accompanied by our two friends, 
whose assiduous attentions had not failed throughout a very 
long day. 


Tuesday, September r4th, 1920. 

Stockholm has the aspect of a city in which the tourist season 
is over, and the period of serious work is beginning. Everywhere 
the ships are discharging wood neatly cut for firing, and the 
carts are transporting it to the houses. There is also a slight but 
perceptible nip of winter in the air. 


Wednesday, September 15th, 1920. 


We went to the Skansen and viewed with interest the collec- 
tions, living and lifeless, which are there preserved. After lunch- 
ing on the island, we visited the Scandinavian museum where 
Ella ‘enthused’ over the furniture, and I gazed with profound 
and religious veneration on the relics of Gustavus Adolphus. 
After tea, we returned to the Hotel, and there I found messages 
from Arch. Sdderblom, including an invitation to lunch with the 
Crown Prince on Friday... . 


Thursday, September 16th, 1920. 

The Swedes are horribly pertinacious. Yesterday I repulsed 
with difficulty a representative of the Anglo-Swedish Society, 
who asked me to lecture. To-day he returns to the charge, having 


1 There is a brief account of Henrik Schartau (1757-1825) in Bishop Words- 
worth’s The National Church of Sweden, p. 364 f., but it is too vaguely expressed 


to assist to an understanding of modern ‘Schartauists’. He appears to have been 
a considerable ‘Director’ of individuals, and an ardent preacher and catechist. 
Thus he combined the characteristic qualities and influence of Pusey and Simeon. 
Bishop Wordsworth adds that ‘popular favour is no longer strong for the system 
which he inaugurated’. I suppose Schartauism is but a variety of Evangelicalism 
—an affair of emotions and traditional phrases. The emotions have generally 
perished, but the phrases coined to describe them have continued in use, and are 
now the veriest cant. Hence the whole system has sunk into a rather nauseous 
kind of artificial pietism. 
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in the meantime communicated with the Archbishop of 
Upsala. I make a vague promise subject to the Archbishop’s 
sanction. There follows a Swedish pastor, professing to have 
been Chaplain of the Swedish Legation in London, who prefers 
a similar request, and is similarly got rid of. Then the Bishop of 
Peterborough arrives, having come straight through from 
Harwich. He gives an ill account of the outlook in England. 
The miners continue to be unyielding. I wish we were well back 
in Durham before the crisis actually breaks. 

We lunched very pleasantly with the Ramsays. Mr. Williams, 
the Chaplain, had arranged a little service in the English Church 
at 3 p.m., where I confirmed four young women. After this 
function I was interviewed by a lady reporter, who certainly 
did not understand anything I said, but nevertheless wrote 
briskly! Then we were taken in charge by Sir Edgar Reuter- 
skiold, member of Chapter and Dean of the Faculty of Theology 
in Upsala, who had been sent in by the Archbishop to take 
charge of us. This excellent man, who spoke English very im- 
perfectly but professed to understand it better, chartered a taxi, 
and drove to a suburb of Stockholm where the great new church 
of Engelbrektekyskan had been recently completed. This build- 
ing makes a fine spectacle set up on a prominence with a lofty 
though rather slender tower. The Architect, Wahlman, has 
projected a bold design. His church is very lofty and very crude, 
but it accommodates 1,500 persons, has no columns, and (we 
were assured) perfect acoustics. We were shown the chasubles 
and church plate. The altar-table was adorned with ‘seven 
stars’ and in the apse were a great realistic Crucifix and frescoes. 
The Professor had tea with us in the hotel, and talked very 
interestingly about the state of ecclesiastical affairs in Sweden. 
He said that the theological students were now steadily increas- 
ing, and that they were including a larger proportion of well- 
born youths. In the University of Upsala there were about 
2,500 students, and of these as many as 500-600 voluntarily 
attended service in church. He complained of the difficulty of 
obtaining English books in Sweden; German books were easily 
obtainable, but not English. 

The Bishop of Peterborough and Ella went to the Opera. 
While I yet sate in the dining-room, the pertinacious journalist 
sent in a message and I was in fact photographed by the enter- 
prising young lady (or rather by a photographer under her 
direction) in my bedroom! Could deeper humiliation befall a 
Prince Bishop of Durham? Scarcely had this enterprising young 
lady retired before the telephone bell rang again, and I learned 
that yet another interviewer was on the way. My power of re- 
sistance was now much impaired, and murmuring ‘let them all 
come’, I resigned myself to my fate. In due course the reviewer 
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arrived, a stout squat man looking like a blend of a drover and 
a bookmaker, who explained that he was a Swedish clergyman, 
but had been bidden to come here at once so that he had had 
no time to don clerical attire! His English was woefully defec- 
tive but he said that he was a student of the ‘Guardian’ and, 
indeed, seemed to have some inkling of the facts of English reli- 
gion. He asked me about the controversy as to ‘Liberal’ theo- 
logy, the attempts at Reunion, and the precise meaning of the 
Lambeth proposals. I am far from persuaded that he under- 
stood my replies, but he wrote much in his note-book, and 
thanked me profusely! 

The Times of Monday the 13th inst. is rather disconcerting. 
We seem to be drifting into a coal strike. Everybody, including 
the ‘Labour’ leaders, professes to deprecate it, but nobody 
points out any way of escape. On the main question the Govern- 
ment cannot give way; on the subsidiary demand for a further 
increase of the wages which the miners are receiving, a tem- 
porary arrangement is not impossible. But the opinion gains 
ground that a stand must be made sooner or later, and better 
sooner than later. Thus the prospect of avoiding the certain 
loss and incalculably grave possibilities of a coal strike seems to 
have become more remote as the days pass. 


Friday, September 17th, 1920. 

We packed our bags, before going out with the Professor to 
visit S. Nicholas Church. Here we did our homage at the grave 
of the Crown Princess, and then were conducted over the church 
by the Vicar. It contains a famous figure of S. George and the 
Dragon set up in the fifteenth century. We saw also a number 
of fine vestments and much communion plate. The Church, 
which is the ‘town Church’, is the Coronation place of the 
Swedish monarchs, since the time of Gustavus Vasa. It is a 
brick-built Gothic church, rather gaudily restored. Olaus Petri 
ministered here, and his tombstone is shown underneath the 
pulpit. Next we went to the old meeting-house of the Nobles, 
which is a fine rectangular chamber adorned with the shields of 
the Swedish nobility. We walked back to the Hotel, before pro- 
ceeding to the Royal Palace to lunch with the Crown Prince. 
This was a very agreeable experience. The Prince was affable 
and intelligent. Two of his children were present. After lunch 
H.R.H. showed us the Ridderholm church, which is undergoing 
restoration, and then sent us to the station in his car. We 
travelled by a slow train, 47 miles in two hours, to Upsala, and 
were met at the station by the Archbishop. He has staying here 
one of these Oriental Ecclesiastics, who seem to have the same 
fascination for modern Scandinavians as the wines of the South 
had for their barbarous ancestors! After dinner the potentate 
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lectured toa numerous company in modern Greek, being trans- 
lated into Swedish. I was edified by neither version, being 
ignorant of both languages. The Archbishop took us (Peter- 
borough and me) into the Cathedral, and expounded the arrange- 
ments for Sunday’s function. What vestments would we wear? 
I replied that we would wear our convocation robes, after the 
English manner. Here P. interposed the statement that English 
bishops wore cope and mitre; but I pointed out that this prac- 
tice was a modern innovation, and that no such vestments were 
generally worn in England. The Archbishop of C. always wore 
the red convocation habit at consecrations. This appeared to 
satisfy Archbishop Séderblom, and he said that we must act as 
officiating prelates, and take our stand beside him on either side 
of the altar. Also, we must read one of the appointed scriptural 
passages, either in Swedish or in Greek. We elected to read 
Swedish, and were subsequently ‘coached’ in the pronunciation! 
The Archbishop kept us talking till a few minutes before mid- 
night. Heis an extremely clever and versatile man, and watches 
very closely the signs of their preferences which his hearers 
betray. Then he matches his words, with quite amazing adroit- 
ness, to these preferences. He is somewhat embarrassed by 
having to deal at one and the same time with two, and they 
- conflicting, exponents of Anglicanism. When he placates Peter- 
borough, he alienates Durham; when Durham smiles approval, 
Peterborough frowns discontent. Mainly, he exhibits the con- 
ventional forms of what is called ecclesiastical liberalism. He 
plays with socialism; affects a mighty zeal for democracy; and 
proclaims his scorn for clericalism. But he is ambitious and fond 
of power. He likes to play the part of a great prelate, and has 
many of the attractive qualities which mark the character of our 
own Archbishop! The two men are in fact very similar. 


Saturday, September 18th, 1920. 


We spent the morning with the Archbishop, who showed us 
the library and the Cathedral. The manuscripts of the first, and 
the vestments of the last were indeed markedly interesting. 
Incidentally we had much conversation in which the Arch- 
bishop’s sympathies with Germany were very freely disclosed. 
At lunch the conversation turned on ecclesiastical questions. 
Peterborough purred with pleasure at hearing his Swedish Grace 
declare himself an ardent admirer of ‘Life and Liberty’. I 
gathered that the Archbishop is deeply infected with the Trans- 
atlantic fondness for dramatic displays of fraternity in public 
conferences. He has been at Geneva taking part in the ‘World 
Congress’, which so excited the American bishops, and moved 
good Bishop Brent to write a fervid letter to The Times. For 
my part I don’t set much store by these effusions. Brotherly 
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love is cheap, and pleasanter than the ferocious language of 
traditional bigotry, but it may, and does, very easily become a 
particularly nauseating form of cant. In point of fact, this is, 
I fear, what is actually happening. Talk about reunion has 
become habitual in ecclesiastical circles, and it is most earnest 
and persistent on the lips of men who carry no adequate 
authority, either of learning, or of character, or of position, 
but who see a short cut by this means into a certain kind of 
importance and popularity! If, instead of softening their reli- 
gious speech, men would examine their religious assumptions, 
and criticize what they call their ‘principles’, we might advance. 

We dined with Professor and Fru Stavenow. There was quite 
a large party of professors and their wives. After the soup the 
host made a kindly little speech welcoming us, and the dinner 
went forward. I had a long conversation with an aged professor 
of history, who was said to be the most learned man in the 
University. The Swedish women are pleasant to look upon, 
gentle in their manners, and kindly in their speech. The food, 
so far as we have yet sampled it, is abundant, excellent, and 
well-cooked; and wine is supplied in sufficient quantity, and of 
fair quality. Of their conversational powers it is hard to judge 
as my own linguistic helplessness limits them to the English 
language, in which they are not really competent. After dinner 
we all returned to the drawing-room, and there the host and 
hostess took up their position as at a reception, and everybody 
went up, shook hands, and thanked them for their hospitality. 
Then the gentlemen went off to smoke. The general impression 
was that of pleasant and cordial welcome. This Greek Arch- 
bishop does rather embarrass me. Yet his presence is not with- 
out pathetic interest. It suggests a situation which must have 
been familiar in the fifteenth century when, after the Fall of 
Constantinople, Greek scholars and ecclesiastics poured into the 
West as refugees, talking of Reunion and planning Return. The 
visitor’s rank as an Archbishop I willingly concede when I 
remember it, but this in point of fact I rarely do, so that his 
Beatitude (or whatever he is styled) is continually being treated 
with what he might perhaps be excused for interpreting as 
‘studied contempt’ and ‘deliberate discourtesy’! 


16th Sunday after Trinity, September rgth, 1920. 

This day may be of notable and happy significance, for the 
assistance of two English bishops at a Swedish consecration, 
and their reception of the Holy Communion from Swedish 
ecclesiastics cannot but be important in the relation of the two 
churches. The presence of the Greek Archbishop, a friendly 
spectator of the ceremonial, may suggest even larger possibili- 
ties. Allowing fully for the saving factor of episcopacy, the fact 
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that the Church of Sweden is a Lutheran church is the salient 
feature in this whole incident. The Church of England breaks 
through the isolation, into which the Oxford Movement had 
brought her, and recovers touch with the other Churches of the 
Reformation. The consecration in the Cathedral was preceded 
by the first part of the Communion Mass (High Mass) and a very 
lengthy sermon. In this we (the Archbishop and the other 
officiants, including myself) took no part, but sate unvested in 
the congregation. Then we went to the vestry and robed. The 
display of vestments, mitres, and pastoral staves was very 
splendid, and the singing, which was thoroughly congregational, 
pleased me greatly. The Archbishop stood before the altar, and 
on either side of him were two bishops, the old Bishop of Lund 
(Billing) and I on his right hand, the Bishop of Skara and the 
Bishop of Peterborough on his left. When we faced the congrega- 
tion during the Archbishop’s address, the spectacle of the 
crowded cathedral was most impressive. The Crown Prince 
attended. Ella sate on his right hand, and Mrs. Séderblom on 
his left. Peterborough and I read our lections in Swedish un- 
blushingly. The vesting of the new Bishop of Westerds (Billing) 
was rather complicated, for his father, the old Bishop of Lund, 
is 80 years old, and neither he nor I is an adept at the work. 
However, the matter was sufficiently achieved, and then both 
of the English visitors (Peterborough and I) joined in laying 
hands on the two bishops, while the Archbishop repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer. We returned to the Palace, and talked to the 
Crown Prince, while he lunched before returning to Stockholm 
by motor. Then we took part in the Consecration feast, which- 
began at 3 p.m. and ended at 7 p.m. The Archbishop made 
felicitous speeches in Swedish, English, French, German, modern 
Greek. He presented a decoration from the King to Archbishop 
Germanos, who replied in modern Greek, which was translated 
by the young clergyman who played the role of interpreter at 
the lecture last night. The two new bishops of Westeras and 
Wisby replied in Swedish, and their speeches seemed to give 
much satisfaction to the company. I made a brief speech also, 
and this ended the proceedings. This banquet can hardly be 
thought an edifying conclusion to so solemn a service, nor a 
fitting preparation for the Holy Communion, which followed at 
8 p.m., but it answers to the similar Feast which was long 
customary in England, and probably gave rise to the scurrilous 
“Nag’s Head Fable’ about Parker’s Consecration. Indeed, in 
many ways, the Church of Sweden appears to represent a phase 
of thought and religious practice similar to that of the Church 
of England in the pre-Tractarian epoch. The Archbishop wore 
a mitre, and so did the Bishop of Skara, but the old Bishop of 
Lund did not. It would seem that, though the mitre is insisted 
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upon in official acts, it is not much liked. The Archbishop him- 
self expressed his dislike of it very freely. 

The Bishop of Peterborough gave an address before the Com- 
munion, and Brilioth acted as interpreter. Then the Com- 
munion followed. It certainly was very impressive, especially 
the actual administration. Everything was arranged with the 
utmost solemnity. The consecrated wafer was placed in the 
mouths of the communicants. During the administration the 
congregation sang a long devotional chant or chorale, which was 
also very effective. Everybody sate throughout, save for rising 
to their feet at one or two points in the Liturgy, and kneeling 
at the Communion rail when receiving the Sacrament. The 
assistant clergy communicated at the end, not (as with us) at 
the beginning. I was struck by the naturalness of the service. 
There was a complete absence of the fussy self-consciousness 
which disfigures our ceremonial functions in England. The 
reason is not obscure. Here in Sweden the medieval system, 
though drastically altered, has really continued; in England it 
has been vevived. Thus the oldest and most habitual things in 
the Swedish service are medieval, in the English service only 
the medieval elements of dress and ceremony are innovations! 
Hence our clergy in vestments move with the awkward concern 
of a nouveau riche in a drawing-room! I was impressed also by 
the supreme place in the Liturgy ascribed to the Lord’s Prayer. 
It is printed always in the Service Book in the largest type. It 
is repeated with a marked solemnity, which is very impressive. 

The Swedish clergy strike me as very like our own. There are 
the bovine Silenus type, mainly among the senior men, the 
clericalist, mostly juniors, and (‘vari nantes in gurgite vasto’) the 
scholars and the saints. There is, perhaps, less uniformity of 
aspect and manner than among ourselves. The distinctive pro- 
cedures of our ‘Anglo-Catholics’ are, however, coming in. There 
is talk of ‘retreats’ and ‘quiet days’; there is more emphasis on 
the vestments, and a disposition to sniff at the non-episcopal 
Lutherans. I have no doubt that the attentions showered upon 
the Greek Archbishop have their explanation in the same cause. 
In his case, however, there may be also some political motive, 
for the Swedes are very anxious to make sure that Constanti- 
nople does not fall to Russia. The Greeks are thus served in 
their ambitions by the national fears of the Swedes. I interpret 
by this consideration the bestowal of a Swedish decoration upon 
Germanos. There seems no particular fitness in decorating him 
for his ecclesiastical activities. 


Monday, September 20th, 1920. 
After breakfast I wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury giv- 
ing him an account of yesterday’s functions. Then our host 
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showed me over the Chapter house, and University buildings. 
In the latter we were particularly impressed by the beautiful 
inlaid cabinet presented by the citizens of Augsburg to Gustavus 
Adolphus. This is an astonishing piece of work. At I p.m. we 
lunched with the newly consecrated Bishop of Westerads, and 
were photographed in the courtyard. After lunch we all walked 
to the cemetery in order to pay our respects to the tomb of the 
late bishop. (Fancy being carried off to Kensal Green to salute 
the host’s father!) I noticed the huge stone slabs belonging to 
the ‘Nations’ of the University, of which there are thirteen. On 
these slabs are inscribed the names of students who die during 
their residence in the University. After this we had tea with 
the Governor in the Castle. In this famous building Queen 
Christina abdicated the throne. The local ‘diet’ which seems to 
resemble our ‘County Council’ was in session. The Governor’s 
wife is a most friendly lady, who had been in England as a girl 
of seventeen, and had there attended the preaching of Webb . 
Peploe, in S. Paul’s, Onslow Square. She was very earnest in 
charging me to tell him that his sermons had impressed her 
permanently. After tea there was little more than time to col- 
lect my papers before going to the University buildings to 
deliver my lecture on “Puritanism’. 


Tuesday, September 21st, 1920. 

The Bishop of Peterborough celebrated at 8 a.m. in the old 
church by the Cathedral, and I communicated. After breakfast 
we were motored to Gamla Upsala, where we visited the ancient 
and interesting church, and the Kungshogar or Tumuli of the 
Kings. After drinking mead from silver-mounted horns in an 
ancient farm, we went on to the Church at Lena, where we 
admired the realistic and beautiful frescoes. We climbed up to 
see the elaborate wooden roof above the vaulting. Then we 
lunched at a training-farm where young women are trained in 
dairying, cookery, &c. One of the teachers, a pretty girl, donned 
for our benefit the bright becoming costume. After seeing yet 
another church we returned to Upsala. 

The Bishop of Peterborough went back to England in the 
afternoon. A voluble Belgian Professor was at dinner prior to 
lecturing on Egyptian art. I had some talk with mine host after 
dinner. He says that there is anxiety in Sweden as to the wis- 
dom of making alliance with so obscurantist a church as the 
English, that there has been some controversy lately on the 
Virgin Birth, and that he himself in some quarters is suspected 
of ‘modernism’. 


Wednesday, September 22nd, 1920. 
There was no service in the Cathedral, so the Archbishop 
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walked with us round the castle before breakfast. The brilliance 
of the morning and the pleasant freshness of the air made this 
very enjoyable. From the Castle eminence the prospect of the 
rich plain of Upsala is most beautiful. The Archbishop told me 
he had received an invitatian to preach in Glasgow Cathedral, 
and inquired whether his acceptance of it would embarrass his 
relations with the Church of England. I told him that in my 
judgment it would not; and I added that, in view of the Lam- 
beth Appeal and our proceedings on Sunday, it might be well to 
emphasize the fact that the Church of Sweden, in joining hands 
with the Episcopal Church of England, did not intend to weaken 
or abandon the existing fellowship with the Presbyterian 
Churches. He expressed a desire to lecture in England on 
Luther, who, he thought, was too little appreciated or under- 
stood there. I agreed, and asked him to come to Durham, and 
lecture to the University, but the cautious Swede would make no 
definite promise. 

The Swedish papers give disconcerting information about the 
coal strike. Sir Robert Horne has addressed the Trade Union 
Conference and urged the miners to refer their demand for in- 
creased wages to an impartial tribunal; but they have sullenly 
refused, and Smillie holds threatening language. This prospect 
is disturbing for our arrangements. We certainly cannot pru- 
dently or decently remain abroad while the country is entering 
on a conflict which may be the beginning of the Revolution we 
have talked about so often. 

We made a delightful expedition by motor to Sigtuna, where 
we saw three churches, two of the twelfth century, which are in 
ruins, and one of the thirteenth which still serves the parish. 
Here we lunched most pleasantly at a truly admirable institu- 
tion, a kind of Lutheran monastery or rather rest-house. It has 
a chapel, cloisters, and library. Working men come here to a 
summer school. I was enchanted by the beauty of the situation, 
and the excellence of the foundation. We then motored to 
Skoloster, and paid a too hasty visit to the chateau of Count 
Wrangel, now owned by the last representative of the Brahe 
family, which is a noble mansion of the seventeenth century 
containing rich collections. Among the treasures are Ziska’s 
sword, with a chalice engraved on it, surely the strangest of 
paradoxes—and Charles V’s shield. There is a portrait of 
Gustavus Adolphus painted six weeks before his death (which 
has a curious look of Speaker Lowther). Here, as time pressed, 
the Archbishop and I returned by a direct route in a motor-boat 
across the lake; we arrived at 6.45 p.m. and I was five minutes 
late in beginning my lecture. The audience was about the same 
size as before, and was sufficiently attentive while I discoursed 
on Episcopacy. At the end the Archbishop made a few polite 
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remarks in English, and so I made an end of my lecturing. At 
dinner there was a Protestant pastor from Innsbruck and his 
wife. Their son, a lad of 14, had come to Sweden with a party 
of Austrian children to be entertained by the Swedes, and had 
been killed by falling from a horse. The parents had been 
brought over for the funeral. 


Thursday, September 23rd, 1920. 

We went to Stockholm, and there bade farewell to the Greek 
metropolitan, who was setting out on his return journey to 
Constantinople. Then we went to the Church of S. Clara, where 
I am to preach on Sunday next. One of the clergy of the church 
has undertaken to translate my sermon as I deliver it. He 
appears, however, to be very imperfectly acquainted with the 
English language! In the ‘Church House’ adjoining the 
Church, the incumbent lives; there is a parish room, and the 
Archbishop has his offices. The parish of S. Clara is reckoned 
to be unusually small, yet its population exceeds 12,000 souls. 
Here we left the Archbishop to do his business, and proceeded 
ourselves to the Grand Hotel and lunched. Then we went to the 
British Legation and recovered our passports, duly visaed for 
Germany. There was’a fair gathering, mostly British, in the 
hall of the Swedish Medical Society, where I lectured on ‘The 
Lambeth Conference’. It was an extemporaneous address eked 
out by quotations from the official report. I was assured that 
everybody was interested. Then we had supper with the parson 
of S. Clara, and went back to Upsala by a slow train, which 
brought us to our destination after midnight. 


F'nday, September 24th, 1920. 

This is Mrs. Sdderblom’s fiftieth birthday, and it is celebrated 
with much circumstance. Nine of her ten children have rallied 
to the parental hearth; gifts and congratulations pour in from 
every side, and sentiment is in flood tide. We were conveniently 
taken off for lunch at a Deaconesses’ Training Institution, over 
which we were shown. It appeared to be a very well-organized 
foundation. The probationers were set to sing in the chapel, and 
the effect was very devotional. I was reminded of the singing 
of the Tvimita nuns in Rome, which impressed me so much in 
1886. The atmosphere of these Lutheran churches is medieval. 
There has been a continuity of religious life, which in the Cal- 
vinistically reformed churches has been lost. England in this 
respect must be reckoned Calvinistic. Gabrielssen was at lunch, 
and I had some talk with him. He says that the present Arch- 
bishop is in some quarters suspected of inclining to Catholicism 
because of his ecclesiastical flirtation with England, and that the 
comparative simplicity of the appearance of the English bishops 
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at last Sunday’s Consecration will be useful as correcting this 
suspicion! This may be commended to the Church Times! 
Brilioth’s baby, a girl, is to be baptized, this afternoon. It is the 
first grandchild, and this is the anniversary of the parents’ mar- 
riage. Everybody is bubbling over with domestic sentiment. In 
due course the ceremony took place in the old church hard by 
the Palace. It was in its way a pretty function enough. The 
Archbishop, vested in a long black robe, officiated, the baby 
squalled becomingly, and the small boy played the harmonium 
very admirably. Afterwards we all went to Brilioth’s flat, and 
drank the newly baptized infant’s health in sherry. I had some 
talk with Brilioth, who was at the recent conference in Geneva. 
He says that the bishops from the Lambeth Conference came 
to the ‘Faith and Order’ Conference and did not make a very 
good impression. Gore had been present, and was naturally the 
most interesting figure there. The Bishop of Bombay had pre- 
sided, and much had been said of the Lambeth Appeal for 
Unity. But no progress had been made. 

We dined at 6.30 p.m. The meal had a festive character. 
Eight of the ten children were present, and sate on each side of 
their mother. The eldest of them made a speech in proposing 
her health, and then one of the younger boys read out a long 
series of telegrams of congratulation which had been received. 
A number of presents were displayed. The outer room reminded 
me of an English wedding reception when the presents are ex- 
bibited. On the whole, this was a curious disclosure of the 
intensely domestic life of the religious Swedes. 

I gave the Archbishop a cheque for £10 as a contribution 
towards his fund for the Austrian children. I think he was 
pleased. Mr. Ackstrém, who was godfather to the infant at the 
baptism, offers to take us to Stockholm to-morrow with our 
baggage in his motor-boat, and we have accepted his invitation 
if the weather be fair. This will necessitate our starting about 
10.45 and will give me no time to finish my sermon. 


Saturday, September 25th, 1920. 

We packed our baggage, and were at the quayside by 10.45 
in order to journey to Stockholm in Mr. Ackstrém’s motor-boat. 
Two of the younger Sdderblom boys went with us, and there 
were some others. The brilliant weather enabled us to enjoy the 
scenery, which was extremely beautiful. We lunched on board 
lavishly. On arriving at Stockholm we hired a taxi and were 
driven to the Hotel, where a room had been reserved for us. 
Hardly had we settled into our room before a telegram was 
brought to me saying that the King would receive me to- 
morrow at IO a.m. 

The wealth of the Swedish churches in carved reredoses of the 
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medieval period, and in frescoes and vestments of the same 
epoch, has been a great revelation to me. I am assured that 
confession is still the general practice in the western part of the 
country. The poverty of the clergy is being met by the uniting 
of parishes, as in England. There seems to be no very effective 
system of inspection or oversight, by which the treasures of the 
churches might be secured against loss by fraud or carelessness, 
but there is a disposition to remove objects of exceptional value 
to the Stockholm Museum. There are parties in the Swedish 
Church, not unlike our own, but there is no conscious, still less 
any organized, revolt against the Reformation. All are proud to 
be Lutheran Protestants. 


17th Sunday after Trinity, September 26th, 1920. 

What is the precise significance and religious value of the 
mission on which I have been engaged? That there has been an 
amazing mixture of incompatible motives is certain, but that 
need mean no more than that ecclesiastical action enjoys no 
exemption from the normal conditions of all human conduct. 
In Swedish religion also there is division, rivalry, the politics of 
party, and the secret diplomacy of personal ambition; and these 
have entered, it may not be doubted, into the Swedish side of 
the rapprochement which has found formal expression in the 
function at Upsala last Sunday, and in the programme of to-day. 
But is there anything deeper and more religious? Is there any 
sense of spiritual loss in their ecclesiastical isolation among the 
Swedish churchmen, as there is unquestionably among our more 
intense ‘Anglo-Catholics’? Does ecclesiastical isolation matter 
to the spiritual Christian to whom the politics of churches and 
hierarchies are properly indifferent? Will any English church- 
man be any less uncharitable or unsympathetic because two 
English bishops have taken part in Swedish Ordinations and 
preached in Swedish churches? In America, and in India, where 
Anglicans and Swedish churchmen confront one another as 
rivals, will our experiences here have any influence for good? 
The astonishing display of ceremonial pomp in a Lutheran 
Church impresses the Swedish public more than the evidence of 
a new sense of spiritual fraternity! The compliment to the 
importance of their church and nation, which our mission seems 
to imply, gives more satisfaction than the attainment of a more 
truly Christian attitude in the relations of two great bodies of 
Christians! Still there is another side. I inquired of several 
Swedish ecclesiastics whether there was any friction between 
Church and State on the subject of matrimony, as there is in- 
creasingly in England, and the answer was always that there 
was none. Marriage, it was everywhere held, lay wholly within 
the control of the State. Considering (a) how lax the marriage 
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law of Sweden actually is, and (6) how bad the record of the 
Swedes in the matter of sexual morality, this is rather disquiet- 
ing. The discrepancy of religious temper and habit, disclosed 
rather ominously in the correlation of last Sunday’s prodigious 
luncheon with the Holy Communion, might be overcome by a 
gradual assimilation of our better tradition, but the divergence 
of moral attitude is a more profound and intractable chasm. It 
is difficult to see how an operative fellowship is possible when 
the Churches have divergent standards of morality, the one 
church permitting as legitimate what the other church pro- 
hibits as vicious. Doctrinally, there is a broad division, but, 
perhaps, one that is destined to grow less broad, as the Church 
of England, however reluctantly, absorbs the intellectual heri- 
tage of the modern world. Our Orthodox champions—Gore, 
Chase, Gibson, and the rest—are really obsolete, and are be- 
coming more clearly so every day. The Evangelicals are so 
intellectually undeveloped that their influence in the future may 
be safely ignored. Archbishop Sédderblom affirms his belief in 
the Incarnation, but has doubt as to the Virgin Birth, not 
merely on critical grounds, but also on grounds of theological 
fitness. How can a supreme spiritual mystery be tied up with 
a physical prodigy, which proves, and can prove, nothing? 

The Epistle for this Sunday is certainly congruous with the 
professed purpose of my visit to Sweden. It is the classical pas- 
sage on the unity of the Church. ‘There ts one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who ts above all, 
and through all, and in you all.’ And the Gospel has a very evi- 
dent bearing on efforts to establish ecclesiastical union, for it 
rebukes the overweening personal claims which have been so 
potent a factor in the mingled and melancholy record of Chris- 
tian divisions. ‘For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ And the collect is 
one of the simplest and least ecclesiastical of the whole number. 
No Christian of any description could object to adopt it for him- 
self, and for his fellow churchmen: 


Lord, we pray thee that thy grace may alway prevent and follow 
us, and make us contuinally to be given to all good works; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Pastor Svanberg came in good time to escort me to the Palace, 
where I was received by the King, with whom I had about 
twenty minutes alone. His Majesty isa tall, well-built man, grey 
and melancholy in aspect. He spoke English very well, though 
with a foreign manner. We spoke of the ceremonial at Upsala 
last Sunday, of Swedish politics, of Bolshevism, of the threat- 
ened coal strike, of Germany, of the Prince of Wales, and of the 
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late Crown Princess. The King, in saying good-bye, expressed 
the hope that we should meet again. Then I wrote my name in 
the Queen’s book, and came away. 

‘T don’t know, sir, which has the harder role to play in the 
modern world, sovereigns or bishops,’ I said, and the King 
‘opened out’ on the paradox of his position with a Prime 
Minister whose ‘platform’ included the establishment of a 
Swedish Republic. His Majesty’s sympathies with Germany are 
very evident. ‘France is too vengeful,’ he said, “the terms of 
the peace are too hard.’ I observed that the French had much 
to forgive, and that the destruction of so large and important 
a part of France could not easily be forgotten. The King agreed 
politely, and changed the subject. ‘The Archbishop of Upsala 
is a very able and active man,’ he said. I inquired whether a 
coal strike in England would have serious consequences in 
Sweden. ‘Happily we have enough coal now in the country to 
last through the winter,’ he said. We discussed the League of 
Nations, in which his Majesty has evidently very small confi- 
dence. He expressed himself with some plainness on President 
Wilson, and I cordially agreed in his censure. Then he men- 
tioned the late Crown Princess, and spoke with feeling about the 
suddenness of her death, and the magnitude of the loss, personal 
and public, which it involved. ‘It is very hard on the Crown 
Prince.’ I expressed my sympathy as well as I could. On the 
whole this monarch struck me as a good man, tormented by 
the paradox of his position, and apprehensive of the future. He 
has a sincere manner, and will carry himself with dignity when 
the crash comes, if come it must. From the Palace I returned 
to the Hotel to pick up Ella and my bag, and then proceeded to 
the Church of S. Clara, where I preached at the ‘high Mass’, or 
morning service. There was a blaze of (electrically) lighted 
candles on the altar; the two officiants were vested in albs and 
chasubles, but there was no Celebration of Holy Communion. 
I preached with Pastor Svanberg standing beside me, and trans- 
lating my sermon, paragraph by paragraph, an uncomfortable 
situation for the preacher, and hardly less so for his hearers, 
since it broke up the unity of the discourse, and made it very 
difficult to follow the argument. However, the large congrega- 
tion listened with exemplary patience. Later, we had tea with 
the Ramsays, and there came thither also two Americans, also 
of the diplomatic world, who spoke with information of the 
Bolshevist régime in Russia, where family life is almost alto- 
gether destroyed. Mothers, being compelled to work, are forced 
to leave their children in asylums. Can anything more horrible 
be imagined? I expressed my astonishment at the helplessness 
of the Church, which had apparently ‘fallen like a pack of cards’ 
before Bolshevism. I received the usual explanation, viz. that 
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the parish popes, sunken in superstition, and being nowise 
respected morally, carried no weight with the people. Another 
example of ‘salt that has lost its savour’! But will the Church of 
England show up better, when its hour comes? We dined at 
the Grand Hotel, marvelling at the weird beauty of the city 
under the flood of moonlight. 


A Swedish Bath. 


The larger hotels in Stockholm being unable to receive us, 
the Archbishop had secured rooms for us in an hotel which 
was mostly visited by Swedes, whose language we could not 
speak, and whose habits we did not know. I had indeed often 
heard tell of a Swedish bath, but never before this morning had 
I actually experienced it. Having for the space of one whole 
week been limited to an impossible pie-dish in which nothing 
more than an Apostolical feet-washing could be attempted, I 
was very ardently desirous of a more ample and effective ablu- 
tion. Accordingly, to order a bath was my first proceeding on 
arrival in the Hotel. I was directed to a bathroom, where the 
bath, two-thirds filled with fairly hot water, had been duly pre- 
pared. I was somewhat disconcerted to find that there was no 
bolt for the door, but as I had been escorted thereto by two 
women, I assumed that I was in no real danger of being inter- 
rupted. Hardly, however, had I got into the water, before the 
door opened, and a vigorous young woman, armed with a lump 
of soap and a brush, such as floors are scrubbed with, entered, 
and before I could remember some intelligible word of protest, 
seized my foot, and began scrubbing my leg! As it was too late 
to save my modesty, I yielded to my fate, and was dealt with 
as thoroughly as ever an infant by its mother. The damsel never 
showed the faintest embarrassment but pursued her task with- 
out ‘turning a hair’. After the scrubbing she indicated the 
shower bath, and when this had been undergone, proceeded to 
dry me, and ‘trim’ my feet. Then I was suffered to resume my 
pyjamas, and she accompanied me back to my room, and was 
rewarded for her violences by a kronen. The whole performance 
seemed as natural and fitting as showing your tongue to a 
doctor, or stripping for his inspection; but it was a startling 
experience for a bashful bishop! 

From a brief account of his funeral in the newspaper I learn 
that Dr. Sanday is dead. This must have come somewhat sud- 
denly for, when I met Strong in York on August 24th he told 
me that Sanday was growing impatient of idleness, and had 
asked to be allowed to preach in the Cathedral next Lent. My 
relations with Sanday began in 1886, when I attended a course 
of his lectures on Palaeography. About that time he asked me 
to write a small book on S. Leo, and I accepted, but he had 
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- forgotten that Gore also had been asked, and had accepted! So I 
withdrew and Gore wrote on S. Leo. From time to time he wrote 
to me with reference to public utterances of mine which he 
approved or disapproved. He was disposed to credit me with 
more fondness for controversy than, in point of fact, belongs to 
me. In the conflict raised by my nomination to’ the Bishopric 
of Hereford, he came forward as my champion in The Times, 
but his letters had the effect of disturbing the minds of the 
Evangelicals, and bringing Wace into alliance with Darwell 
Stone. Quite recently I wrote to him asking him not to carry 
out his avowed purpose of answering the Bishop of Zanzibar’s 
foolish book, The Christ and His Critics, and he agreed to my 
suggestion. He contributed a charming account of the Warden’s 
undergraduate career to the ‘Memoir’ which I edited. I feel 
that his death removes one who was genuinely my friend. San- 
day was a scrupulously fair man, and, in order to make sure that 
he was doing full justice to opponents, he read everything that 
he could lay his hand on with reference to the subjects in debate. 
Thus he dissipated his energies on the work of inferior men, and 
subordinated his own incomparably superior intelligence to 
theirs. His death removes from the Church of England its most 
attractive and considerable scholar. 


Monday, September 27th, 1920. 

We breakfasted in the hotel. A telephone message from Fru 
Bostromer, whose husband I met yesterday at the Palace, in- 
vited us to lunch at the Grand Hotel, which we willingly con- 
sented to do. Then we walked to Skeppsholmen, and the adjoin- 
ing Kastellholmen, where the Naval depots and the school are 
located, and admired the wonderful views of Stockholm. No- 
thing could be more beautiful than the city, as we saw it in the 
brilliant sunlight. We had a very pleasant lunch, and accepted - 
an invitation to lunch to-morrow from Mr. Bildt, who was one 
of the company. We had tea in the Grand Hotel. Pastor Svan- 
berg called to conduct us to the Church House of the Storakyrka, 
where I was to give a lecture on ‘Parties and Tendencies within 
the Church of England’. There was a considerable company of 
pastors and ladies, members of a society of Religious Research. 
I spoke for rather more than an hour, and was translated in 
suitable portions. The Archbishop was present, and when I 
mentioned Sanday’s death and made some eulogistic remarks 
about him, his Grace called the audience to stand up as a token 
of respect. I trust these good people were edified, but I doubt 
whether they received any very clear impression from my dis- 
jointed observations. After the lecture we had tea, and then 
returned to our hotel. Archbishop Séderblom bade us farewell, 
and asked for the MS. of my sermon in S. Clara’s that he might 
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have it translated, and published in full. Thus ends the official 
and public programme to which I have been pledged. 


Tuesday, September 28th, 1920. 


Before getting up I wrote to Ryle, Headlam, and Cruickshank: 
Then we breakfasted and made some progress with the packing. 
Getting away from Stockholm was both a complicated and a 
costly business, and would never have been achieved at all, but 
for the help of the messenger from the British Embassy. As we 
passed over the bridge, we saw the last of Stockholm, bathed 
in the mild glory of a full moon, which traced its own via sacra 
of brilliance on the rippling waters of the Malar. We can hardly 
see a fairer city. 


Wednesday, September 29th, 1920. 


I got out of our ‘sleeper’ in time to see the sunrise of another 
brilliant autumn day. The country was rather monotonous, 
though there were interludes of beauty when we skirted one 
of the charming wooded lakes, which are so characteristic of 
Sweden. At 7.30 we reached Lund, and were met at the station 
by Prof. Aulen. The day was spent in sightseeing and hospi- 
tality. We had the great advantage of being shown over the 
Cathedral by the son of the Cathedral architect (Hans Wahlin), 
who evidently had made a loving study of it. The wonderful 
crypt and choir stalls are unforgettable. Then I attended an 
academic function, in which a new professor delivered an in- 
augural address. I wore my red gown, and was thereby ren- 
dered very conspicuous, for everybody else was in evening dress! 
Next we lunched with Prof. Aulen, and then Mr. Wahlin showed 
us a most interesting collection of medieval crucifixes, rere- 
doses, &c. Then we had tea with Professor Rohde, the Bishop’s 
son-in-law. Finally, we dined with the old Bishop Billing at 
his Palace. As we walked back to the Hotel we stopped to 
admire the Cathedral as it stood out in the strong light of a full 
moon. The splendid apse was particularly impressive. Then 
more packing and bed. 

Old Bishop Billing is a stately and venerable ecclesiastic to 
look at. He speaks no language but Swedish and rather prides 
himself on the fact. He embodies the intensely national feeling 
of Swedish Christianity, and is not enthusiastic about schemes 
of reunion with other Churches. He does not share the Arch- 
bishop’s desire to make the most of the ceremonial which has 
survived in the Church of Sweden, and evidently sympathizes 
with the protests which have been appearing in the papers 
against the display at the Consecration on September rgth. For 
many years he sate in the Swedish Parliament, where he gained 
a position of great authority. He is a sagacious man of affairs 
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rather than a theologian or ecclesiastic. For fourteen years he 
was Bishop of Westerds, and then was translated to Lund, where 
he reigned for twenty-two years. Lund is the most richly 
endowed of the Swedish bishoprics. His son, the new Bishop of 
Westeriis, is rather a modernist, and supports the Archbishop. 
Séderblom himself is everywhere recognized to be a man of 
exceptional ability, great determination, and a limitless activity. 
He has made the Church a power to be reckoned with, and there- 
fore provoked against himself the dislike of the dissenters and 
secularists. But he sympathizes with the popular tendency to 
Socialism, and takes up a position towards politics rather like 
Gore’s. He spoke to me with admiration of Lansbury! He is 
more secular-minded than quite comports with his position or 
with his zeal for Christian union. I am reminded by him of the 
famous ‘Soapy Sam’ of Oxford and Winchester. He maintains 
the closest personal relations with the Court and ‘Society’, while 
making himself popular, and writing often to the newspapers in 
a popular style. 


Thursday, September goth, 1920. 

We left Lund at 7.33 a.m., being politely ‘seen off’ by Prof. 
Rohde. The German trajn was very dirty and dilapidated, but 
it brought us to Berlin in good time at 9.15 p.m. There was 
nobody at the station to meet us, for (as we discovered later) 
our letter had not arrived. Through waiting for somebody we 
were too late to catch the customs officer, and had to come to 
33 Lutzow Hofer without any luggage except our handbags. 
However, we were welcomed, though plainly not expected. 

The Stettbahnhof in Berlin is a sufficiently disconcerting 
place to arrive at for a stranger, who is ignorant of the city, and 
finds the speech of the porters difficult to understand. There 
was a seething crowd, not very attractive to look at. It gazed 
with a curiosity which was hardly amicable on the two English 
arrivals, and one did not feel wholly comfortable in entrusting 
oneself to a sullen Jehu with a dilapidated cab-horse. The drive 
seemed endless, but at length we reached our goal, and the said 
Jehu received 30 marks for his services. We ventured on some 
coffee on the train, but it was so beastly that we poured it out 
of the window. This, with two deadly-looking cakes which we 
boycotted, cost 10 marks. These prices must be rather tremen- 
dous for the German people who have no money but their own. 


2. GERMANY AND BELGIUM 


Fniday, October rst, 1920. 

We are actually in Berlin, that city of strife and sin, of which 
the name for six years past has been for English people the 
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synonym of all wickedness! The butler brought our belated 
luggage, on which I had to pay 25 marks. Our hostess took us 
for a walk in the Thiergarten, which struck me as a fine park. 
We called at the British Passport office, and got our passports 
stamped. I received a brief letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, acknowledging mine from Upsala. There was an 
“At Home’ in the afternoon. The Chaplain attended, and I had 
some talk with him. The news from England is somewhat dis- 
concerting. It seems probable that the strike will actually break 
out on Monday, in spite of all efforts to avert it. The delay may 
not, however, be wholly without advantage, for in the course of 
these protracted negotiations an educative process has gone on, 
and the division between the muddle-headed moderates, and 
the red revolutionaries in the ranks of ‘Labour’ has become 
clearer. I cannot doubt that every day’s delay operates to the 
disadvantage of the ‘fire-eaters’. It will, however, be an 
abominable nuisance to be forced to hasten back to England 
just now. However, I think it would be highly injudicious not 
to do so; for, though there is not the smallest possibility of my 
being any use, it is yet evidently proper that I should be in my 
Diocese, and accessible for any useful purpose. 

A young Russian lady, said to be just 17, came to tea this 
afternoon, named, I think, Bariatinski, and interested me. She 
is stated to have been very wealthy, a favourite of the Russian 
court, and a playmate of the hapless Tsarevitch. Now she is in 
exile, and stripped of everything. She carried herself with the 
reckless imsouciance of a youthful cynic, who has already 
traversed the whole cycle of human disillusionment while yet the 
vivacity of youth remains. There must be many such in Western 
Europe, and it is hard to conceive what their future can be. 
They do not present the appearance of poverty, while no one 
can discover the sources of the money which they spend so 
freely. In this respect they are unlike the victims of the French 
Revolution, who earned a precarious livelihood as music 
teachers, language teachers, secretaries, &c. From what these 
Russian exiles have to say about the Bolshevists, it is quite 
impossible to form any coherent opinion about Bolshevism. 

The British officials here are evidently very angry with the 
French, whose arrogance and unscrupulousness offend their 
sense of justice, which no dislike of the Germans can extinguish 
in British minds. The broad result of French policy is to direct 
the German hopes and aspirations towards the East, and greatly 
to increase the danger of an agreement between Germany and 
Bolshevist Russia. Such an agreement might be a formidable 
disaster to Europe, and, especially, to the British Empire. 

The British Chaplain, Pocock, has had an unusual training, 
having gone successively to Kelham, Oxford, Tiibingen, and 
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Wells! He seems a man of intelligence and expressed himself 
in liberal terms. It is not without a certain suggestiveness that 
he had not yet read the Report of the Lambeth Conference. He 
said that the Protestant clergy in Germany were generally 
despised, and when I inquired what the reason might be, he 
replied that it was their rigid adherence to the orthodox doc- 

trine. Sdderblom energetically denied that Lutheranism was 
dead in Germany. In his judgment the religious situation in 
Germany is essentially similar to that in other countries. In 
places, e.g. Berlin, the Church has lost hold, but elsewhere it 
still commands the allegiance of the bulk of the nation. He is 
probably right. One cannot, to adapt Burke’s phrase, draw a 
bill of indictment against a Church. 

I was careful to scrutinize the poor children in the Thier- 
garten, and in the streets, and I certainly did think they looked 
underfed and spiritless. Herein they compared ill with the 
children whom we observed in the train yesterday. But the 
country fares better than the town in the matter of food sup- 
plies. The prodigious prices must bear with cruel severity on 
the poor. Wages have increased in Germany, but not nearly to 
the same extent as in England, where, speaking generally, they 
have more than kept pace with the rise in prices. Trade can 
hardly revive while the exchange is in so disastrous a state, yet 
until Germany is again prosperous there can be no improvement 
in the trade of her guondam customer, Great Britain. 


Saturday, October 2nd, 1920. 


Captain Warburton, a very agreeable young officer, joined us 
at lunch, and went with us to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, in 
which we saw much medieval woodcarving, and a fine collection 
of pictures, and to the Schloss. We spent an hour and a half in 
going through the elaborately decorated rooms of this vast and 
tasteless pile, in which the coarse egotism of the Hohenzollerns 
was fully expressed. In the chapel, the least ecclesiastical church 
I have ever fortuned to see, I noticed with sardonic interest that 
round the edge of the dome were inscribed the Beatitudes in 
German. It was odd to read ‘ Blessed are the Peacemakers’ in that 
place where Force and Pride had been embodied so long. None 
of the statues and pictures of the Hohenzollern princes has been 
removed or mutilated by the republicans, or by the communists 
who were in the Schloss. They pillaged the Kaiser’s treasures, 
but abstained from damaging what they regarded as public 
property. We had tea in a fashionable hotel, and then returned 
to the house. The street ‘Unter den Linden’, though wide and 
long, has not the dignity with which I had credited it. Perhaps 
the fact that it was Saturday afternoon may explain the fewness 
of the people who were to be seen in it. The great length of the 
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barges on the canal attracted my notice. They were mainly 
laden with timber and firewood. The letter to my hostess which 
I wrote from Stockholm a week ago,’was only delivered to-day. 
It appears that the German Government makes a practice of 
opening all foreign letters. 

The vast, almost insane, arrogance of the late Kaiser im- 
presses the visitor to the palace, which received some of its most 
pretentious decorations during the war inflicted on the world by 
his megalomaniacal vanity. That the fate of mankind should 
have rested on the caprice of an imperial mountebank like 
Wiliam II is sufficient condemnation of autocracy. 

Lord Kilmarnock and General Bingham came to dinner, and 
we had much interesting conversation on the present state of 
Germany. Both agreed that the French were equally offensive 
and impolitic. ‘It 7s only owing to them that the German national 
spirit has been reconstructed,’ said the General. He spoke with 
indignation of the introduction of black troops into the country, 
and said that the horrible accusations against them were but 
too well founded. I was assured that at this moment Germany 
was absolutely incapable of renewing the war, and that no arma- 
ments were now being manufactured. ‘But’, added General B., 
‘I wouldn't answer for what would happen tf we withdrew.’ If an 
individual of competent ability should arise, and call on the 
nation to follow him against France, there would be a great 
response, but at present such an individual was not visible. 
I inquired about the feeding of the German people, and was told 
that the poor in the towns were certainly very ill-supplied, but 
that the rural population was in much better case. Matters 
were everywhere steadily improving in this respect. 


18th Sunday after Trinity, October 3rd, 1920. 
We went to the English Church at 11 a.m. The service con- 
sisted of Litany and Holy Communion. I was the Celebrant. 
Afterwards we motored to the Hotel Adlon, and were there 
entertained at lunch by General Bingham. Lord Kilmarnock 
was also of the party. We talked much, but I can recall but 
little of the conversation, save that our host described the scene 
when the German troops had to salute the French flag at the 
Embassy in atonement for its removal by some unknown Ger- 
man patriot. The salute was witnessed by a great crowd, which 
hooted heartily all the while, and the saluting troops, as soon as 
their unpalatable task was ended, broke into ‘Deutschland iiber 
alles’. General B. commented on the folly of the French in 
heaping humiliations on their fallen enemy, thereby not so much 
cowing the said enemy, as earning his deeper and more enduring 
hatred. Our host motored us to Sans Souci and Potsdam. We 
were interested to see the rooms in which two of the archest 
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villains in history—Frederick the Great and Voltaire—once 
plotted and played the fool. 

The illustrated Sunday paper contains a photograph of the 
football teams, English and German, who played against one 
another a few days ago. This was the first occasion on which the 
two nations had played a football match, the Germans won. 
This is a salutary fact, and gives cause for hoping that a kinder 
feeling is beginning to grow up. 

The President, Ebert, is said to be under the control of his 
wife, who is physically far more imposing than he. But the 
stories that are current about this lady indicate that she is a 
woman of considerable intelligence. Ebert himself is described 
as ‘a good party man’ with a capacity for reconciling differences 
among his colleagues. 

The old guide at Sans Souci, who had the aspect of Col. New- 
come, expressed his belief that the monarchy would have to be 
restored, as the Germans were quite unfit for a republic, and 
needed a man to rule over them with a big stick. This, however, 
is hardly the formula of a constitutional monarchy. 


Tuesday, October 5th, 1920. 

At Cologne we were met by General and Mrs. Hutchinson, 
who most kindly led us into the Dom Hotel, where they had 
secured our rooms. In due course our luggage turned up, and 
we were pleasantly established. We dined in the Hotel, com- 
fortably enough, wondering at the infinite mercy of the Almighty 
which permits this dénouement of the vast disasters of the war 
—British officers and men in occupation of Cologne! It seemed 
once but too probable that German officers and men would have 
been in occupation of London; and what a tragedy that would 
have been for England, and for mankind! The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is hard, I think too hard, but what would have been the 
terms of the treaty which victorious Germany would have 
imposed on her defeated foes? It is better for mankind that the 
Kaiser should be at Amerongen! 


Wednesday, October 6th, 1920. 


After breakfast we went to the Cathedral, and walked into 
the city. Then I called at Headquarters, modestly indicated by 
a small Union Jack and two ‘Tommies’ on duty, and was intro- 
duced to the Commander-in-Chief, with whom I had half an 
hour’s conversation. He said that the people were behaving 
well on the whole; that the early difficulties were occasioned by 
the incapacity of some of the civilian officers; that they had 
only regulars now. He spoke of the alarming increase of venereal 
disease, which was mostly contracted by promiscuous inter- 
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course outside the brothels. It was estimated that more than 
30,000 prostitutes were collected in Cologne. I inquired about 
the black troops employed by the French, and he admitted that 
this employment was regrettable, but thought that their mis- 
conduct had been exaggerated. ‘They are better behaved than 
the French,’ he said. I asked whether the British troops got on 
well with the population, and he replied with a smile, ‘Oh, yes, 
too well’. We lunched with General Hutchinson and his wife. 
There was another officer, General Stephenson, present; these 
two officers had been in the great retreat from Mons, and gave 
me an extremely interesting account of their experience. 

My impression of Berlin was not favourable. The place has 
the shoddy grandioseness of an American city, the public build- 
ings are pompous, but mean and without interest. No other 
European capital has so little that is really important to show 
the visitor. The museums are said to contain many treasures, 
but as they were closed, we had no opportunity of comparing 
their contents with the high reputation which they bear. The 
‘Sieges Allee’ is a very vulgar witness of a very vulgar imperial- 
ism. It must, one would suppose, have been a perpetual morti- 
fication to educated and patriotic Germans to be compelled to 
gaze upon the proofs of demented egotism which their city dis- 
plays at every turn. On every hand the Hohenzollerns are 
paraded as the founders, patrons, and protectors of German 
greatness. The real sources of that greatness—the unequalled 
capacity of the Germans for hard thinking and hard working, 
combined with an idealism which could rise to great heights of 
spiritual vision, are ignored or tacitly denied. The Zoological 
Garden and Aquarium are admirable specimens of German 
scientific accuracy and thoroughness; the Kaiser could have no 
influence there save the beneficial one of enriching the collec- 
tions. I noticed that many of the enclosures were empty, 
probably as a consequence of the war. The Thiergarten is a 
fine park, filled, of course, with statues, but incapable of being 
vulgarized by them as completely as the city itself. The streets 
are rendered dangerous by the furiously driven cars. 

We dined with the Commander-in-Chief, who is lodged very 
comfortably on the outskirts of Cologne. He sent his motor-car 
to fetch us. It was with a certain irrepressible pride that I 
found myself being driven through the streets of Cologne in a 
car with the Union Jack flying before it. I had some more talk 
with the General about the moral question. He told me that the 
venereal disease statistics had increased alarmingly since the 
Peace. I was impressed by the evident anxiety on the subject 
which the General exhibited, and by the extraordinary difficulty 
of the subject itself. 
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Thursday, October 7th, 1920. 

I noticed in The Times that the amazing situation in Ireland 
has moved the Archbishop to issue yet another appeal for 
prayer, and this has been immediately followed by a similar 
appeal from a number of ‘religious leaders’, including of course, 
all the habitual signatories of such documents. I find it very 
difficult to believe that any good purpose is served by such 
appeals. To begin with, they are almost certainly ineffective so 
far as their professed object is concerned, for nobody can pray 
to order, and everybody must pray when they can, since, as the 
hymn says, 

Prayer is the heart’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed. 


Then this Irish problem is unsolved, not from any lack of good- 
will in Great Britain, but because it is properly insoluble on any 
lines yet perceived. Lord Grey, Lord Morley, and Mr. Asquith, 
have not really contributed any new or hopeful suggestion by 
their recent letter to The Times. If the Archbishop or any of 
the others, who bid us pray, have any practical proposals to 
offer, in God’s name, let them make no delay in offering them, 
but to talk of prayers when the one thing needful is a workable 
plan is to move men to anything rather than devotion. There 
is a time to pray, and a time to rise from one’s knees, and take 
up the equally religious tasks of thinking and working. 


Friday, October 8th, 1920. Liége. 

What shall be the line of my special contribution to the 
tradition of Durham? I cannot be a ‘saint’ like my immediate 
predecessor, or a prophet like Westcott, or a scholar like Light- 
foot, or a princely magnate like Van Mildert. The role of states- 
man, which I think J might have played under the conditions 
which once obtained, is hardly possible now. I may possibly 
impress the diocese as an orator, though that is a reputation 
which I do not greatly value; and I might (if God should give 
me time and strength) put forth two or three charges which 
might rise above the level of most such utterances. Thirlwall 
lives by his charges, for his scholarly productions, admirable as 
they were, have long been superseded. If I had but the patience 
and perseverance to do myself justice, I believe I could produce 
charges which would live, but then nothing in my career justifies 
the belief that I have either of these indispensable qualities. 
There remains the humbler but perhaps not inferior part of a 
just and vigilant governor. This I must attempt, but I doubt 
my competence. Justice I can bring to my episcopal administra- 
tion, for I do hate oppression of any kind; but vigélance implies 
that continuing purpose and steady habit which accord ill with 
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my shifting and paradoxical temperament. This review of pos- 
sibilities is certainly depressing. For the deeper requirements of 
great spiritual office—a disciplined character, personal piety, and 
habits of religion—I can say nothing that is promising. God 
Himself must ‘make me sufficient as a minister of a new covenant, 
not of the letter but of the spirit’, of myself I can be, and do, 
nothing here. 

The wonderful weather continues. Recollections of Quentin 
Durward haunt my mind, when I remember that I am in Liége. 
After breakfast our host took us to see a large glass factory. 
We visited the Hotel de Ville, and the Palais de Justice and then 
returned to the house for lunch. The afternoon was filled by a 
visit to the ruins of the last fort which surrendered to the 
Germans at the beginning of the war. Nothing more sad and 
sinister could be imagined than this spectacle of havoc. Under- 
neath the wreckage most of the garrison is entombed. We re- 
turned to the city, and visited the Cathedral and S. Jacques, 
both fine churches. The eternal paradox of Christianity could 
not have been better exhibited than the combination of these 
monstrous relics of war, and those great temples of Peace. 


After a short visit to Birchington, where I worked at the sermon 
which I should have to deliver at my Enthronement, and the 
hardly less difficult sermon which I was pledged to deliver in 
Glasgow to the University, I went to Scotland, where I officiated 
at the marriage of my dear and beautiful friend, Elizabeth Murray, 
in Dalton Church. After the wedding we parted, Ella returning to 
Auckland Castle, and I going on to Glasgow to carry out my 
engagement there, where I was hospitably entertained by the 
Principal of the University and Lady Macalister. 


The Principal being absent in London, and not due to return 
till late, Lady M. took me to dine at Professor Milligan’s house. 
After dinner, Dr. Macaulay and Professor Rait came in and had 
some talk with me. I inquired of the former how far Maclean 
and Fleming represented Presbyterian opinion in their rather 
acrid attacks on the Lambeth Appeal. I was assured that lay 
opinion disapproved the tone of these attacks, and that there 
was a general belief that a real step towards a better relation 
between the Churches had been taken by the bishops. Dr. M. 
particularly expressed his disagreement with Maclean in his 
attempt to show that Presbyterian orders were as sound as 
Episcopal in the point of Succession. It is evident that there 
are very many Presbyterian ministers who would be glad to 
receive ordination from the bishops if the process could be 
guarded against any suggestion of reordination. But this condi- 
tion seems almost unobtainable in view of the actual state of 
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opinion within the churches. The ‘invalidity’ of Presbyterian 
orders and sacraments is an article of faith with all Anglo- 
Catholics. 


Glasgow, 21st Sunday after Trinity, October 24th, 1920. 

I accompanied mine host and hostess to the U.F. Church, 
where an officer of the Salvation Army pleaded its cause, and 
trumpeted its achievement. I rather wearied of his eloquence, 
but the congregation seemed to be pleased. I amused myself 
before the service began by counting the people who entered at 
the door besides which I sate—23 men came in and 32 women, 
not at all a bad proportion. My sermon was delivered at 3 p.m. 
The Bute Hall was not crowded, but the floor was filled, and 
there was an appreciable overflow into the gallery. I was 
assured afterwards that the audience was far more numerous 
than usual. The attention was very close throughout. 

After tea I called on old Mrs. Storey, and wrote my name in 
her book. 

Then I attended the first of the new course of Gifford Lec- 
tures. The Lecturer, Sir Henry Jones, who is seriously ill, only 
delivered his lecture by a notable effort, which was fully under- 
stood by his hearers. The room was crowded: I judged that 
there were about 400 persons present. The lecture was extremely 
eloquent, and bristled with obiter dicta worth remembering. . 

We had much pleasant talk before going to bed. Both the 
Principal and his wife are evidently inclined towards Prohibi- 
tion, and the policies that point in that direction. But they 
were not so obdurate in their opinions as to refuse me the solace 
of some excellent brown sherry, which came from S. John’s, 
Cambridge, of which society Sir Donald Macalister is still a 
Fellow. 


Monday, October 25th, 1920. 


I left Glasgow after breakfast, and travelled to Durham. 
I walked up to the Castle where I found myself expected. It 
was with a new appropriating interest that I viewed that mighty 
pile, and entered into its possession. For nothing short of pos- 
session was the quality of my residence. As I sate in the 
tapestried room, very dark and immemorial, a great wave of 
historical memory passed over me. Bishop Butler occupied this 
room and tried to formulate a tolerable version of his duty in 
front of these tapestries! I dined in Hall, and had some pleasant 
talk with the Master. 


Tuesday, October 26th, 1920. 

Having no books in my room at the Castle, I borrowed from 
the Bishop of Jarrow the only readable volume I could find in 
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his study—Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon, the Last Phase. The col- 
lapse of the Kaiser has added a new interest to the history of the 
despot whom he sought to imitate. The chapter on ‘The Depor- 
tation’ is a very just estimate of the actual situation which 
confronted the British Government when Napoleon surrendered 
himself. 


We may then consider it as admitted and established that Napoleon 
could never again be a free agent. It was hard for him, but he had 
been hard on the world. And in a sense it was the greatest compli- 
ment that could be paid to him. 


But we can afford to ignore the Kaiser at Amerongen. 


The lectures on Anglicanism which I had delivered in Upsala 
during September 1920 were published after careful revision in 
1921. They included a final chapter on the Lambeth Conference, 
which has an apparent autobiographical value as disclosing the 
impression made on my mind by my experience as a member of 
that assembly. I was surprised and chagrined by the small circu- 
lation which the volume secured. An unwisely outspoken Preface, 
and an unexpectedly hostile review in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, may have assisted, but mainiy I think that the reading 
public was ‘fed up’ with ecclesiastical discussions, and not dis- 
posed to continue eating after the Fathers of Lambeth had dis- 
persed. 

Disapproval of my book was not universal, even in the ‘reli- 
gious’ press. But mostly ‘reviews’ were more concerned with my 
person than with my argument. 


December roth, 1921. 

Somebody sent me a copy of the Church Fanuly Newspaper 
in which there is a very friendly review of ‘Anglicanism’ by 
Barnes of Westminster, but this kind of review disappoints me. 
What one really desires in a review is not personal compliment, 
which may be so evidently excessive as to defeat its presumed 
object, nor personal abuse, which may be so far beyond one’s 
deserts as to move disgust, but a calm, candid, and intelligent 
examination of one’s work, from which one may gather some 
advantage. This kind of reviewing, however, seems to have 
died out almost completely. Compliments from one’s friends 
and abuse from one’s enemies is all one can hope to receive! 

The Church Times is a fair reflex of its readers’ mentality; and 
it is credibly asserted that its circulation far exceeds that of any 
other Anglican newspaper. In this week’s issue no less than 
seven letters are published under the suggestive heading, 
‘reverend father’ or ‘reverend’. It appears that many of the 
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Anglican clergy are perturbed by the assumption of the title 
‘Father’ by married clergy. To be a father in the ordinary sense 
is a final disqualification for the title in the extraordinary or 
‘spiritual’ sense! Any celibate priest of 24 may be rightly 
addressed as ‘father’, but a married veteran of 70, even with a 
numerous progeny, must forgo the title! It seems somewhat 
perverse, but the eagerness of the discussion is disconcerting to 
say the least. 
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ENTHRONEMENT IN DURHAM CATHEDRAL 


Mi return to Durham as Bishop was marked by impressive 
evidences of general satisfaction. It was not, as had been 
the case in Hereford, anxiety and apprehension which filled my 
mind, as I entered on my great task, but a comforting assurance 
of goodwill, confidence, and even affection. I knew, and felt, that 
I was welcome. The great ceremonial of my Enthronement in the 
Cathedral on October 30th struck a note which never wholly 
failed throughout the nineteen years of my episcopate. It was, 
indeed, a period of extraordinary strain and perplexity, but I 
never lost touch with the diocese. There were times when I was 
approved, and times when I was condemned, but never, I think, 
times when I was distrusted or disliked. When, in 1939, I resigned 
the see I received an address, signed by all the clergy of the diocese, 
‘In affectionate gratitude for a great and generous episcopate’. That 
was the only testimonial I could rightly consent to receive, and, 
if its terms were excessive, its brevity enhanced both its signifi- 
cance and its value. 

The Enthronement service in the Cathedral included a sermon 
from the new Bishop. I preached from my favourite text—‘ Jesus 
Christ 1s the same, yesterday, to-day, yea and for ever.’ I began by 
a reference to my predecessor, which was generally approved. 
I spoke of his many claims to respectful and affectionate remem- 
brance, and I continued: 


None could be brought into personal contact with Dr. Moule without 
perceiving the dominance of purely religious influences on his charac- 
ter, speech, and manner. He was naturally gentle and gracious, but 
those good gifts of natural temperament had been hallowed and exalted 
by personal piety. It was natural to apply to him that profound and 
luminous phrase of the scripture, ‘he walked with God’. To the rich and 
varied tradition of Durham he has contributed a memory of sanctified 
character, unworldly and yet most winning, which drew men’s homage 
by the subtle power of the spirit, placing them under the beneficent 
coercion of transparent goodness. His scholarly mind was wholly 
subordinate to the master purpose and business of his spiritual ministry. 


It is important that this judgment of my predecessor should be 
emphasized, for though, as I became familiar with the diocese, I had 


occasion to form an unfavourable estimate of his administrative 
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methods, I never found myself unable to endorse what I had 
said. 

I spoke of the conditions under which I was entering on my 
episcopate in Durham. Then I referred to the settlement of the 
coal strike which had been announced (prematurely) in the news- 
papers. 

The Enthronement in the Cathedral was followed by a banquet 
in honour of the new Bishop, given in the historic Castle Hall by 
the Mayor and Mayoress (Councillor and Mrs. W. H. Wood), which 
in its way emphasized and supplemented the significance of the 
Cathedral function. It was a very remarkable company, repre- 
senting, to quote the local newspaper, ‘a distinguished gathering 
of county people, representative of every activity within the 
diocese’. The Mayor presided, having on his right hand the Lord- 
Lieutenant (the Earl of Durham). 

The speech which I made in response to the toast of my health 
which Lord Durham had proposed in very generous terms, had 
been prepared with some care, and was received with much 
enthusiasm. The sermon and the speech together may be described 
as the programme with which I inaugurated my episcopate. 

The next day was Sunday, and I was not idle. My Journal may 
be quoted: 


22nd Sunday after Trinity, October 31st, 1920. 


My cold was so heavy that I abandoned my intention of 
celebrating in the Cathedral. This was a sharp, perhaps a salu- 
tary, reminder that there are limits imposed by the body on the 
will, and that the plans we make must always have a note of 
interrogation against them, a note which becomes more promi- 
nent and menacing as the years pass. This is my brother 
Arthur’s birthday—he is 58 to-day, and I shall be 57 in a few 
days. Also, I wrote to Carissima (my step-mother) pointing out, 
that, since she was originally responsible for my going to Oxford, 
she must share with the Prime Minister, the guilt or the credit 
of having made me Bishop of Durham! Having thus done my 
duty to my family, I set to making notes for my sermon at 
Ryton to-night. It is the celebration of the 7ooth year since 
the consecration of the Church of the Holy Cross, and normally 
I should have found pleasure in preparing a sermon filled with 
historical references, and leading up to some modern applica- 
tions, but my head is as thick as a drain-pipe, and as empty as 
a churchwarden’s! Neither thoughts nor words come to me. It 
will be a bad start, but I see nothing for it but to do what 
I have always despised the clergy for doing, viz. trust to the 
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inspirations of the moment! After yesterday’s exaltation, this 
is a fall indeed! 

A great congregation assembled, many being unable to obtain 
admission. I preached from Galatians vi. 14, ‘But far be it from 
me to glory, save im the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ’. The 
district being full of miners, and many of them being in the 
congregation, I addressed some earnest words to them as to their 
duty in the ballot this week. After the service I spoke to the 
choir, and showed to them the beautiful pastoral staff presented 
to Bishop Lightfoot. 

We got back to the Castle about 11 p.m., being somewhat 
‘let and hindered’ by the violent wind, which blew out our 
lights. 

Thus I made a beginning of my work in the diocese, and began 
it with the particular part of the work which my previous 
career might seem to suggest that I can perform tolerably— 
preaching. My sermon, which I had not been able to complete, 
was largely extemporaneous, and therefore verbose and in- 
coherent! 


Monday, November rst, 1920. 


Sharp stabs of lumbago handicapped me grievously all day. 
The newspapers give full and fairly detailed accounts of the 
functions on Saturday. I dined with Cruickshank to meet Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, who is to receive a degree to-morrow. He 
looks well, and is most friendly. I asked him if his eyesight was 
better. He said that it was not worse, but could never get 
better. I expressed the hope that he would again come forward, 
and take a prominent share in public life. He said that he had 
definitely retired save that he occasionally offered advice to his 
countrymen. I said that he should do more, and that none would 
rejoice more than I to see him /eading the country. 

I walked back to the Castle with Ellershaw. He says that 
everybody was pleased with my speech, which he characterized 
as ‘stately’, an adjective which it pleased me to hear! 

The following from Ker must not be omitted: 


All Hallows Eve, 1920. 
My dear Henson, 

Yesterday being in the chair in Common Room, I addressed the 
Screw in a voice that stilled all controversy, and proposed we should 
drink the health of Herbert, the new-throned Bishop of Durham. 
Instantly we filled our glasses—yes, Lang and Robertson called in 
unison for red wine. And we drank your health and were glad. 

Ever yours truly, 
W. P. KER. 
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This pleasant message carries my thoughts to the time, now 
thirty-six years ago, when first I drank wine with Ker in the 
Common Room at All Souls. My election to a fellowship, against 
all probability, and certainly against all expectation, had deci- 
sive influence on my subsequent career. It brought me within 
the knowledge of the late Lord Salisbury, who subsequently 
recommended me to the Crown for appointment to a Canonry 
of Westminster. My subsequent ‘preferments’ have grown from 
the impression which I made during my ministry in the Abbey 
and S. Margaret’s. It is to All Souls College that all the ‘suc- 
cess’ (!) of my career is mainly due. 


Tuesday, November 2nd, 1920. 

To-day I have to receive addresses from the people of Bishop 
Auckland, and, of course, I shall have to make a speech. It is, 
perhaps, inevitable that I should refer to the vexed question of 
the great house, now hardly tenantable by the Bishop by reason 
of his poverty. On the one hand, I hate the common cant of our 
ecclesiastical reformers which, if it mean anything, means that 
modern bishops should be ascetics like S. Cuthbert, which, of 
course, is obviously-impossible. On the other hand,-I cannot 
shut my eyes to the hard facts of the situation, viz., that the 
present bishop has not money enough to maintain residence in 
the Castle save in such meanness as would make residence there 
publicly useless, and personally a little absurd. The Chapel at 
Auckland with its tombs and its memories adds a consideration 
of great moment. It would be indecent and profane to abandon 
that beautiful sanctuary, which Cosin constructed out of the 
old Hall, and Lightfoot magnificently restored. Something is 
due to history, and the normal modernness and drabness of 
social life in Durham adds greatly to the importance of recog- 
nizing the debt to the past. I can but repeat my determination 
to make an attempt to reside in the Castle, which for so many 
centuries has housed the Bishops of Durham, and then, if experi- 
ence clearly demonstrates that residence is not reasonably pos- 
sible, to betake myself to some smaller dwelling. But I hate 
even an approach to the vulgar fractions of ecclesiastical finance. 

The reporter brought back the notes of my speech at the 
Luncheon, and asked me whether I was still of the same mind 
on the subject of interviews as I had been when I was Dean. 
‘Bishop Welldon takes the other line, he said. ‘Yes, I am aware 
of that fact, but 1t does not induce me to alter my mind.’ 

We motored to Bishop Auckland. At 3 p.m. I went to the 
Town Hall, and received a number of addresses. They were 
from the following: (1) The Parish Church; (2) The Urban Dis- 
trict Council; (3) The Trades Council; (4) The Nonconformists: 
(5) The. Salvation Army; (6) The Discharged Soldiers and 
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Sailors. Then I made a speech, in which I covered a good deal 
of ground, and touched on many subjects, which had been 
raised in the Addresses, and which seemed to lend themselves 
to useful comment from me. There was a considerable assembly 
of people, including a number of the miners on strike. I think 
they were interested. 


We never regretted our decision to live in Auckland Castle, for 
though our household was modest in scale, and, by comparison 
with the past, our hospitality was meagre, yet the first was suffi- 
cient, and the last was greatly appreciated. We were able to make 
the Castle a diocesan centre which increasingly assisted my episco- 
pal task, and made possible those personal contacts with our 
multiplying friends, both clerical and lay, which enriched so greatly 
our own lives and, I cannot but think, assisted not inconsiderably 
our public influence. The dignity and beauty of the Castle and its 
grounds were shared with our neighbours, and Auckland Castle 
Park continued to be a public possession, which lost nothing of its 
utility, and perhaps gained something in its quality, by its con- 
nexion with the Bishop. It is certain that the diocese generally 
approved our decision to make the Castle our home, though there 
were not lacking those outside the diocese who censured it. In my 
Journal I indulged in some reflections which are not without 
interest: 


November rgth, 1920. 

Lord William Cecil (who had himself refused to reside in his 
official Palace at Exeter) was insistent on the discomfort and 
disadvantages of ‘splendid poverty’. He would allow little or 
nothing to sentimental and historical associations. Herein he 
illustrates a truth which I have often had occasion to observe, 
viz., that men value and desire that which is unfamilrar to them. 
Thus a Cecil, bred up in the ancestral dignity and rich historical 
associations of Hatfield, desires and enjoys a small house, and 
the simplicity of a comparatively modest manner of life. A 
Henson, on the other hand, brought up in a small house, and 
inured to the discomforts and disadvantages of relatively narrow 
means, revels in the largeness and dignity of a great historic 
position. The magnificent prelates of ecclesiastical history (e.g. 
Wolsey) were not generally, perhaps not often, ‘born in the 
purple’. Every one seeks escape from the Familiar. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DIOCESAN Sr ein 


s soon as I was settled into Auckland Castle, the famous and 
beautiful house which was to be my home for eighteen years, 
I ‘took stock’ of my new and formidable responsibilities. Two 
problems dominated the diocesan outlook—the problem of the 
clergy, and the problem of organized Labour. How should the 
alarmingly depleted ranks of the parochial clergy be recruited, 
and the parishes be provided with effective incumbents? That 
was the first and most pressing of the questions for which I must 
discover an answer. What course ought I, as Bishop of Durham, 
to pursue in the chronic conflict between employers and employed, 
which was clearly passing into an acute phase when I was en- 
throned in Durham Cathedral, and which, before I had held office 
for six years, would have passed into the disastrous blunder of the 
“General Strike’? 

Both these questions face every bishop of an industrial diocese 
when first’ entering on his difficult duty, but, in my case, their 
gravity had been emphasized by my immediate predecessors in 
the See. Under Bishop Moule, in the difficult circumstances of 
the War, the quality of the Ordination candidates had deterio- 
rated, and, as an unavoidable consequence, the reputation of the 
diocese had declined. Under Bishop Westcott the expectation of 
episcopal activity in economic disputes had been notably, and not 
very intelligently, increased. Both circumstances told hardly on 
their successor. 

Bishop Moule had left a twofold impression on the diocese. He 
was generally regarded as a very good Christian, and also as a very 
bad bishop. There have been many, both in ancient and in 
modern times, who will not hesitate to maintain that this combi- 
nation is too normal to be worth noting, but there are sufficient 
exceptions to the common experience to make it worth while to 
mention it in this record. 

Bishop Moule had many notable gifts. He was a fine scholar, 
a preacher of unusual distinction, a minor poet of genuine quality, 
and a very lovable man. His sympathy with the bereaved was 
often expressed even to very obscure people in letters of ,condo- 
lence written in his own lucid handwriting, which were greatly 
treasured by the recipients, and his spiritual counsels brought 
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guidance and strength to a multitude of his disciples at home and 
abroad. It was not so much natural as inevitable to speak of him 
as a Saint. 

But, while there was universal admiration for his personal good- 
ness, there was general agreement as to the weakness of his episco- 
pal government, and as to the rapid deterioration of the diocese 
during his episcopate. Saints are rarely also wise leaders, and my 
saintly predecessor was no exception to the general experience. 
He illustrated the Dominical dictum, ‘THE SONS OF THIS WORLD 
ARE FOR THEIR OWN GENERATION WISER THAN THE SONS OF 
Licut’. Be this as it may, few will deny that Bishop Moule had 
les défauts de ses qualités. His unwise complaisance and adminis- 
trative weakness had their roots in excellent qualities of heart and 
temper. It was his amiability which disinclined him for the salu- 
tary rigours of government. He was easily imposed upon by the 
pushing and the insincere. His natural timidity made the exercise 
of discipline distasteful; and, in short, it seems to be certain that, 
along with so much that was noble and endearing, he did not 
possess those less amiable qualities which are, perhaps, rather 
specially requisite in such a diocese as Durham. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that he had the disadvan- 
tage of following two bishops of extraordinary distinction. No 
English diocese, not even the Primatial Sees, could present a 
parallel to two such bishops as had filled the Throne of Durham 
during the twenty years which immediately preceded Bishop 
Moule’s appointment. Lightfoot and Westcott, so closely linked 
in personal friendship, in academic achievement, and in public 
influence, had notably exalted the reputation of the Palatine 
Bishopric, and, perhaps, no man required to follow them therein 
could have avoided the disadvantage of a belittling comparison. 
Bishop Moule himself often spoke, with characteristic humility, 
of this comparison. Still, when all allowance has been made, as in 
equity it ought to be made, it cannot be denied that the diocese 
suffered badly from the unwisdom which ordained men intellec- 
tually, and, in not a few instances, physically, inadequate, and 
which administered the official patronage with singular indifference 
to the specific and apparent needs of the parishes. 

I remember how on one occasion when, during my tenure of the 
Deanship, Bishop Moule came to the Cathedral for an Ordination, 
and the candidates were more than usually and apparently un- 
promising, I caused a brief disturbance of his accustomed urbanity 
by observing, ‘Bishop, when you come here for an Ordination, the 


Cathedral acquires the aspect of the Pool of Bethesda.’ It created 
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something akin to a ‘sensation’ in the diocese, when I declared 
that I should require among the qualities normally requisite in 
candidates for Ordination that they must be ‘sound in wind and 
limb’. But I am sure that I was right. No man ought to seek 
Ordination in an industrial diocese whose bodily endowment is not 
normal, and fairly sufficient for hard work. 

Of all physical disqualifications for the cure of souls none is 
more pathetic than blindness, for none is more often associated 
with high intellectual and spiritual quality. Bishop Moule was 
credited with a special interest in, and sympathy with, the blind. 
He ordained a relatively large number of men who were either 
blind, or so nearly blind as to be incompetent for efficient service 
in public ministry. I did not escape hostile criticism, and not a 
little anonymous abuse, when I refused to ordain men thus physi- 
cally disadvantaged, and made it known that I could not regard 
them as really qualified for the plenary pastoral obligations of 
parochial incumbents. 

Bishop Moule was accustomed to give vague promises of prefer- 
ment to the numerous. ‘sturdy beggars’, who emerged at every 
vacancy in the Bishop’s gift, and pressed on him their unique fit- 
ness for appointment. He was too kind, or too timid, to meet such 
improper approaches with definite refusal and rebuke, but dis- 
missed the applicants with vague assurances which they inter- 
preted as definite pledges. At the beginning of my episcopate I 
was both annoyed and perplexed by obviously unsatisfactory 
clergymen who exhibited the ‘promissory notes’ of my predeces- 
sor, and professed to be mightily astonished and aggrieved when 
I refused to ‘honour’ them. I seized an early opportunity to make 
known the principles which would govern my exercise of patron- 
age. I made it clear that I would never be influenced by requests 
for appointment addressed to me by the clergy. Indeed, such 
requests were in my view sufficient evidence of unfitness. But I 
would, to the best of my power, be just to all the clergy within 
my jurisdiction; I would take pains to make myself well informed 
about their work and local reputation; and always in all appoint- 
ments, I would be primarily influenced by the spiritual interest of 
the parish and diocese. As Bishop, I pointed out, I possessed 
excellent sources of information. The diocese of Durham, though 
populous, was not extensive, nor did it contain an excessive 
number of parishes. Two archdeacons and fourteen rural 
deans were directly responsible to me for giving careful reports 
on the conduct of the clergy within their jurisdictions; and in 
every parish there were the churchwardens and parochial church 
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councils charged with the duty of making known to me the needs 
and desires of the parishioners. Moreover, as time passed, my 
direct knowledge of the parishes and their parsons would increase, 
and the number of the clergy whom I had myself ordained would 
be multiplied. Whether this statement of episcopal procedure was 
entirely agreeable may, perhaps, be questioned, but it certainly 
succeeded in its immediate object. I was not again annoyed by 
applications from diocesan clergymen asking for their own ap- 
pointment to vacant benefices in my gift. But I took great trouble 
over the exercise of my patronage, and, as time passed, I have 
good cause for thinking that the diocese appreciated and approved 
my efforts. 


a1. 


CHAPTER VI 
ORDINATION PROBLEMS 


NE, and certainly not the least baleful, of the effects of the 

four-years War was a great failure of ‘vocations’ to the 
Christian Ministry, and a marked deterioration in the quality, 
intellectual and moral, of the candidates who offered themselves 
to the bishops for Ordination. It had been boldly prophesied by 
many that the war would strengthen religion, but I never shared 
that cheerful belief, for it seemed to me that no conclusion from 
recorded history was better founded than the disastrous influence 
of war on spiritual religion. Superstition flourishes but not Reli- 
gion. The wreckage and misery of war provide a fertile soil for 
Fanaticism but not for Faith. Christianity has ever been least 
morally effective when Christendom has been rent and wasted by 
war. In my Journal I. entered a passage from Baxter’s Holy 
Commonwealth (1659) and: added some comments: 


Monday, March 21st, rg2t. 

In the Armies some of our hopeful professors turned drunkards, and 
when they came home, we could scarce recover them: some turned away 
from ministers, ordinances, scripture, godliness, from Christ, and from 
common sobriety and civility. Some that sped best lament their coolings, 
distempers, and discomposure of soul, and are other men in peace as to 
the beauty and integrity of their lives than they were in war. 

This is exactly what the clergy report of our returned warriors 
now. Clearly neither war nor human nature has changed. 


No doubt there were not lacking Abdiels even in the worst 
situations, who maintained a spiritual witness, 


Alone among the faithless faithful found, 


but broadly the War told badly on the Churches, and created a 
situation of extreme perplexity for those who, like the bishops, 
were charged with the burden of ecclesiastical government. 

When for the first time as Bishop of Durham I received the 

report of the Examining Chaplains on the work of the Ordination 
Candidates, I was surprised, and even startled, by the poorness of 
its quality. 

It had long been apparent to me that Ordination is the vital 
centre of episcopal government, the sphere within which the 
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Bishop’s action is most independent and decisive, and which for 
that reason must provide the true test of his official competence. 
There lay the secret of my predecessor’s administrative failure, and 
there I saw would be the main obstacle to any success which might 
be possible for his successor. In Ordination every bishop has to 
face the supreme responsibility of his office. He must decide on 
the genuineness of the candidate’s claim to possess a ‘vocation’ to 
the career of a Christian minister. He must determine what shall 
be the test of the youth’s intellectual qualifications, and the value 
of the testimonies of personal character which he will offer. The 
Bishop must satisfy himself as to the title for Ordination which he 
can rightly accept, and the quality of the incumbent to whose 
guidance a newly ordained deacon can rightly be entrusted. At 
every point the candidate’s fortune and future lie within the 
Bishop’s control. What considering man, finding himself clothed 
with such authority, can be other than humbled and dismayed? 

The Bishop’s independence in the matter of Ordination is in- 
directly limited by three factors of great but varying importance 
—the personal quality of the candidates, the social and religions 
conditions under which they have lived, and the actual require- 
ments of the parishes in which they are to serve. If a bishop 
acquiesce in a low standard of intellectual qualification, his dio- 
cese will become the Mecca of intellectually ill-qualified candidates, 
and these will bring the best-intentioned bishop under the coercion 
of their own incompetence, forcing him to the evil choice of 
ordaining men whom he knows to be inferior, or, by rejecting 
them, to find himself unable to supply the urgent requirements 
of the parishes. ‘Half a loaf is better than no bread at all’ is an 
obvious verity which serves to excuse, if not to justify, a vast 
amount of blameworthy acquiescence in perilously low standards 
of clerical quality and achievement. Nor does the mischief end 
even there. Once ordained and settled in the parishes, these 
inadequate clergymen, garnering automatically the respectable 
claim of seniority, are quickly preferred to the charge of parishes, 
and may become themselves as incumbents responsible for the 
training of newly ordained deacons. Bishop Moule’s amiability in 
accepting inadequately educated men for Ordination, and in 
nominating inadequately qualified men to the benefices within his 
gift, saddled his successor with a twofold difficulty. The best 
candidates avoided Durham, and in Durham there were lament- 
ably few incumbents to whom the training of deacons could rightly 
be entrusted. 

In trying to raise the quality of Ordination candidates, and to 
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lead them to a worthier standard of clerical service, I was greatly 
helped by the Examining Chaplains who gave themselves freely to 
the work. Pre-eminent among them were two men who had fol- 
lowed me from Hereford, the Rev. S. K. Knight and the Rev. 
A. B. Wynne Willson. The first I appointed to the Rectory of 
Houghton-le-Spring, and afterwards nominated to the Crown for 
the Suffragan bishopric of Jarrow, for which the income was pro- 
vided by the canonry of the Cathedral which carried with it the 
Archdeaconry of Durham. For apparent reasons, I included in the 
number of the Examining Chaplains the two Principals of the 
Theological Colleges which had been established in Durham, and 
were included in the University. The one, S. John’s, was Evan- 
gelical, and the other, S. Chad’s, was Anglo-Catholic. Both con- 
tributed an important proportion of the men whom I ordained. It 
was no small advantage that with the assistance of the Principals, 
I was enabled to understand the limitations and also the poten- 
tialities of two very different sets of young men. I realized the 
very considerable service which is rendered by the Theological 
Colleges to the Church-of England, and which ought never to be 
forgotten or belittled when judgment is passed on them. It is 
indeed difficult to see how these institutions could, in the existing 
circumstances of the Church of England, be dispensed with, in 
spite of the fact that their effect on Anglican doctrine and discip- 
line is, in many instances, very unfortunate. The inner discord of 
the English Church provides both the raison détre of theological 
training on lines of party, and one of the chief reasons why the 
disciplinary power of the bishops, so ample in law and canon, and 
so indispensable in practice, has become ‘the shadow of a shade’. 

The report of the Examining Chaplains was final with me. 
I would not go behind it, for I was convinced that one principal 
reason for Bishop Moule’s failure (for such in my judgment it 
appeared to be) was his practice of setting aside the verdict of his 
examining chaplains, and ordaining men whom they had decided 
to reject. 

Among the ill consequences of the War must be included the 
general reduction, or complete disappearance, of clerical staffs. 
No method of clerical training is better authenticated by results 
than that which is implicit in membership of the staff of a well- 
ordered parish. Fellow-curates are hardly less influential than 
incumbents in the fashioning power of their personality and 
example. In the diocese of Durham there were in 1920 very few 
clerical staffs. As a rule, the assistant curate had to work without 
the stimulus of any fellow-curate. All turned on the quality of 
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his incumbent, and too often this was distressingly inadequate, for 
the incumbent himself had never really ‘learned his job’. 

Accordingly, I resolved to use my patronage with the object of 
increasing parochial centres from which titles for Ordination might 
be taken, and to which the newly ordained deacon could be sent 
with a reasonable prospect of his being wisely and sympathetically 
treated. Certainly the diocese was greatly indebted to the Incum- 
bents of some of the greater parishes for the labour they bestowed 
on training the deacons whom I entrusted to their guidance. I did 
not hesitate to refuse to accept titles for Ordination from parishes 
where I had reason to think that the deacon would be unfairly or 
unwisely handled. This procedure was not popular with the 
clergy, but it was none the less in my deliberate judgment indis- 
pensable in the interest both of the newly ordained clergy and of 
the diocese. Inevitably it bore hardly on under-manned parishes 
and over-burdened parsons, but I held to my conviction that the 
immediate disadvantage, which could not be denied, was more 
than counterbalanced by the ultimate gain. 

The three annual Ordinations—in the Cathedral on the fourth 
Sunday in Advent and on Trinity Sunday, and in the Chapel of 
Auckland Castle in September—were occasions of deep solemnity, 
which, I am assured, were not merely decisive events for the men 
who were ordained. They undoubtedly formed a link between 
me and them, created confidence, assisted spiritual service, and 
not rarely grew into lasting friendship. In 1927, when I had 
completed forty years of ministry, I selected six of the ‘Charges’ 
which I had addressed to Ordination candidates, and included 
them in the volume published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
under the title, Church and Parson in England. In a brief preface 
I explained the reason why I thus gave a general reference to such 
private addresses. 

It was my custom every year to invite the men whom I had 
myself ordained to come together at Auckland Castle for a reunion. 
The number grew rapidly, and by the time I left the diocese, was 
plainly reaching the limit of convenience. The beautiful garden 
and park of Auckland Castle facilitated an arrangement which 
did, I think, work out very happily. 

My arrival in Durham as Bishop coincided with the beginning 
of the Parochial Church Councils which had been substituted 
by the Enabling Act for the ancient vestries, and clothed with 
considerable authority. It was notorious that I had offered a 
strenuous and sustained opposition to the passing of the Act, and 
that I regarded the new system with much misgiving. It seemed 
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to me, therefore, important that I should make no delay in letting 
the diocese know that I would not allow my personal dislike 
of the Act to lead me to any approval or condonation of dis- 
obedience to its requirements. Accordingly, I requested the Rural 
Deans to convene the Parochial Church Counsellors from the 
parishes within their jurisdiction in order that I might speak to ~ 
them on the new situation, and answer any questions which might 
be addressed to me. This informal visitation of the Diocese was 
carried through, and did, I think have a useful effect. It brought 
me into direct contact with a large number of the more active and 
earnest Church folk, and it cleared away some misconceptions. 
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THE FIRST QUADRENNIAL CHARGE, 1924 


HREE years later (in 1924) I returned to the subject of the 

Enabling Act in my first Quadrennial Visitation. My ‘Charge’ 
was published under the title, Quo Tendimus?, and had a rela- 
tively considerable circulation. The searching character of my 
Inquiry may be gathered from the questions which I addressed to 
the Incumbents and which they answered very fairly and frankly. 
They were the following: 


I. What is the population of your parish? 
II. What is the number of names on your Electoral Roll? 
Il. What number of the registered electors attended the annual 
meeting, and took part in electing the Parochial Church Council? 
IV. What is the number of your Parochial Church Council? How 
many of them are male householders? How many are under 
twenty-one? 
V. How often does your Parochial Church Council meet? What is 
the normal number of members present? 
VI. Does the Parochial Church Council revise the Roll of Electors? 
Ts the Roll accurately and carefully kept? 
VII. What financial responsibilities does the Parochial Church Council 
accept? How does it raise the money needed to satisfy them? 
VIII. Does the Council make for (2) Harmony, (0) Efficiency? 


The answers provided me with a fairly complete picture of the 
working of the new system five years after the Enabling Act was 
placed on the Statute Book. It may, perhaps, be useful to extract 
the following description of the diocese: 


The county of Durham, which is exactly conterminous with the 
modern bishopric, was certified at the last census (Ig21) to contain 
1,476,506 inhabitants. Of these it would not, perhaps, be unreasonable 
to assume that about 1,000,000 were above the age of eighteen years. 
There is a large Roman Catholic population, mainly Irish; and Non- 
conformists, especially Methodists, are numerous. I think it would not 
be excessive to say that 4o per cent. of the entire population must be 
included under these descriptions, leaving about 600,000 as potentially 
Anglican, and old enough to be registered as parochial electors. The 
total number so registered is stated to be 156,138, rather more than 
one-fourth. This, though distressingly small, is not perhaps in the cir- 
cumstances of county life wholly unsatisfactory. But it is extremely 
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disconcerting to learn that no more than 8,832 of the parochial electors 
attended the annual meetings, and took part in electing the 6,828 
members of the Parochial Church Councils. 


The diocese of Durham presents a spectacle of arresting con- 
trasts—physical, social, economic. The most interesting and also 
the least attractive of employments, mining, proceeds amid scenes 
of remarkable natural beauty. Nothing impressed the Swedish 
Archbishop, Séderblom, when he was my guest at Auckland and 
I showed him, with mingled pride dnd shame, the wonderful and 
populous district, over which I was charged with official responsi- 
bility, so much as the absence of the monotonous squalor, which 
too generally marks industrialized Britain. ‘You have no “‘ Black 
Country” in Durham such as I saw in the Midlands,’ he said. Per- 
haps he exaggerated the contrast, but it is true that in Durham 
the loveliest country does in some places come almost to the very 
mouths of the coal pits. The same contrast is presented by the 
public buildings of the diocese. The proudest monuments of 
feudalism—Raby, Lumley, above all, the vast buildings in Durham 
City— stand in the visitor’s view alongside the dismal and dirty 
pit villages which, as I once told the House of Lords, ‘have the 
population of cities and the social resources of hamlets’. The 
paradoxes of industrialism are nowhere more extreme. Tyneside 
is a spectacle of congestion and social dislocation but the magnates 
of its great exporting industries—mining, shipping, and engineer- 
ing—are counted among millionaires. The development of the 
mineral resources of the district has brought great wealth to the 
Established Church, and this now goes mostly into the hands of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by whom it is admirably applied 
to religious uses elsewhere than in the county where it is created. 
Meanwhile the financial resources available to the diocese are 
painfully inadequate, and the Bishop of Durham enjoys no immu- 
nity from the anxieties which shadow the efforts of other indus- 
trial diocesans. The incomparable majesty of Durham Cathedral 
contrasts with the rude simplicity of Jarrow and Escombe, and 
with the ‘cheap and nasty’ parish churches which were erected by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the course of the nineteenth 
century to serve the religious needs of the rapidly increasing 
population. Nor are these the only or the most significant con- 
trasts. : 

The considering and informed English Churchman will notice 
that, in the diocese of Durham, Christianity in the mining districts 
is mainly Methodist, and in Tyneside mainly Roman Catholic. 
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The fact will move in his mind mingled sentiments of humiliation 
and thankfulness. If he is curious as to the reasons why the 
powerful and well-endowed Church of’England should have re- 
mained outside the religious development of the district where its 
responsibility was primary and apparent, he will discover that 
they had little connexion with deliberate or even conscious neglect 
of duty.} 


No part of England was worse equipped than the county of Durham 
for sustaining the transition from an agricultural to an industrial order- 
ing of society. The parishes were few, reflecting the sparseness of the 
population throughout the Middle Ages, and, indeed, through the whole 
period before the ninteenth century. Of the 272 parishes within the 
modern diocese only 82 were in existence when that century began. Of 
the 190 modern parishes all but 31 have been constituted since 1850. 
The Bishops were certainly not unaware of their obligations. Shute 
Barrington, Van Mildert, Baring, and Lightfoot were in different ways 
benevolent and munificent public servants. Baring, writes Creighton, 
‘though a wealthy man, lived with great simplicity, and gave back to 
the diocese in donations for church purposes more than he received as 
the income of the See’.? Lightfoot’s generosity was notorious. It was 
nobly exhibited in the building, at his sole cost, of S. Ignatius, Sunder- 
land, one of the few noteworthy modern churches in the diocese... . 
Not the most far-seeing of ecclesiastical statesmen could have foreseen 
such a situation as that which now presents itself to the Church. 

Durham was wealthy, and remote. Its wealth attracted the unfit: 
its remoteness protected the idle. Nowhere in England were the abuses 
of the Church more grossly apparent than in Durham, and nowhere 
could they proceed with greater assurance of impunity. We are told 
that, in the time of Sir Robert Walpole, it was the custom in Downing 
Street to divide the bishoprics into two categories for purposes of 
administering the Crown patronage—bishoprics of ease and bishoprics 
of business. Durham was accounted a bishopric of ease, and as such it 
commanded in exceptional measure the interested concern of the 
titled, the wealthy, and the ambitious. From Cosin to Shute Barring- 
ton, with the single exception of the illustrious author of the Analogy, 
all the bishops of Durham were men of family and influence, whose 
appointment to the Episcopate of Durham was easier to explain than 
to justify. What was true of the Palatine See was true also of its 
extensive patronage, and the parishes naturally reflected the features 
of the diocese. The wealthier livings were held in plurality by absentees, 
and almost everywhere personal conduct and pastoral duty had fallen 
to a lamentably low level. Upon this ill-organized and secularized 
Church fell suddenly the task of providing for the spiritual needs of the 


1] have here reproduced some Eee from my Second Quadrennial Charge 


delivered in 1928. 
2 y. Dictionary of National Biography. 
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great multitudes of manual workers which the industrial development 
of the county was bringing within its area. There is no need to attri- 
bute the amazing success of the Methodist preachers to any other 
cause than that which ‘leaps to the eyes’ of the social student. Practi- 
cally the Established Church did not exist in Durham: the preachers 
had the field to themselves. ‘We were not Dissenters,’ said the late 
John Wilson, M.P. (‘the old Pilot’), himself an excellent example of a 
Methodist miner, ‘there was nothing for us to dissent from.’ 

‘At the beginning of the Industrial Revolution the Established 
Church hardly counted in the spiritual life of the districts where mines 
and factories began to collect these vast populations. In most of the 
places that were turned from rural solitudes into mining camps or tex- 
tile towns, the Church scarcely existed for the poor except as the most 
unrelenting of the forces of law and order.’ 

Within the Bishopric of Durham from time immemorial the Bishop 
had possessed civil as well as ecclesiastical authority. In one hand he 
held the pastoral staff, in the other he held the sword; and the latter 
attracted more attention than the former. It was not until 1836 that 
the Palatine dignity was finally severed from the See, and annexed as 
“a separate regality’ to the Crown. To the people of Durham the Bishop 
has less the aspect of a Father in God than that of a Chief Magistrate. 

‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ The clergy at work in the parishes of Durham take little assis- 
tance or prestige from the past. The parish churches themselves are 
often more recent in date, and far less imposing in aspect, than the 
Methodist Chapels. While the one celebrate their ‘ Jubilees’, the other 
celebrate their ‘Centen‘aries. 

Methodism no longer plays so important a part in the popular life 
of Durham as it once did. Its distinctive religious discipline is now 
largely obsolete. Its social and educational functions have been mostly 
taken over by the State; and the great advance in knowledge and intelli- 
gence which has resulted from national education and the triumph of 
democracy, has not harmonized well with the crude dogmatism and 
cruder worship which gave strength to the earlier Methodists. Politics 
do often edge out religion. If only the Church of England were united; 
and if only the clergy were faithful to their own pledges to its system, 
I should not think it extravagant to believe in the possibility of a great 
recovery of its hold on English love and loyalty. In spite of persistent 
economic strife and the sporadic activities of the Communists, there is 
hardly any hostility to Christianity among the people, and a good 
clergyman can count everywhere on a friendly welcome. 

It has been my misfortune, or my fault, that throughout my 
long ministry, I have been more or less confessedly out of accord 
with many, perhaps with most, of the tides of opinion and policy 
which have prevailed within the Church of England. As a 


1 y. Hammond, The Town Labourer, pe 272. 
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‘Modernist’, I could not but conflict with the powerful though 
waning forces of traditional orthodoxy. As an ‘individualist’, I 
opposed the drift towards Socialism in Church and State. I was 
startled and alarmed by the apparent recrudescence within the 
National Church of beliefs, devotions, procedures, and ideals, 
which in England had long been officially rejected, or had become 
practically obsolete, and which taken together tended to approxi- 
mate the temper and aspect of English Christianity to the older 
and more imposing system of the Papal Communion. As I review 
my life, I cannot doubt that it has witnessed a change in Anglican 
Religion so great as to be almost a revolution. If this change had 
synchronized with a strengthening of the Church’s influence in 
the popular life, I could hardly have avoided self-conviction of 
calamitous and blinding error. But there is unanimity in the 
opinion that organized Christianity is not growing stronger in the 
nation as the Established Church magnifies its claims, and multi- 
plies its activities. This fact is the more surprising since it coin- 
cides with an ever-increasing perception by the more thoughtful 
and informed students of English society of the indispensableness 
of Christian Faith and Morals as the basis of national discipline, 
and the principle of healthy social progress. Even those who most 
frankly acknowledge the bankruptcy of Secularism show small 
disposition to seek restoration of effective Christianity from the 
Churches, Established and ‘Free’. 

While I have for the most part throughout my public career 
been unable to enjoy the general approval of my contemporaries, 
it would be untrue to conclude that I had refused to take my place, 
and accept my share of responsibility in the life of the Church of 
England. In public debates and private conferences, I was present 
so far as my official duty allowed me to absent myself from my 
diocese. I exerted myself to influence public opinion by letters, 
articles, lectures, and books. The copies of my private correspon- 
dence attest the variety of the subjects respecting which my coun- 
sel was sought, and the considerable efforts which I made in 
response to such appeals. It would be affectation to pretend that 
all this various labour was wholly without effect. I have much 

1 This term is of Roman mintage, and was originally applied to Roman Catholic 
thinkers (e.g. Tyrrell, Loisy, and St. George Mivart) who combined acceptance of 
modern Criticism with profession of orthodox Romanism. It is now commonly 
employed to designate Anglicans, who were formerly styled ‘Latitudinarians’, and 
(in the seventeenth century) ‘Latitude Men’. These may, or may not, be ortho- 
dox: but are all in some measure ‘liberal’, and accept the conclusions of Biblical 
and historical criticism so far as these appear to them compatible with Christian 


discipleship. Rashdall, Major, and I myself could only be called ‘Modernists’ in 
the latter sense. 
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reason for thinking that the positions which I have maintained 
have been largely justified by experience, and now command the 
approbation of no small proportion of that silent body of thought- 
ful and informed Anglican laity which stands outside the narrow 
and narrowing fellowships of parties and societies. 

Autobiography is a humbling task for it ever tends to become 
self-justification, and no man can be safely trusted in judgment on 
his own action. None can recall so contentious a career as mine 
without anxious self-criticism. But history does not give a good 
account of priesthoods and hierarchies, nor have the higher quali- 
ties of the human spirit developed most healthily under authori- 
tative systems, sacred or secular. Veritas temports filia. We must 
be content to ‘wait and see’. 
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gee House of Lords interested me deeply, and nothing dis- 
tressed me more than the discovery that it was not to be 
within my power to make more effective use of my right to take 
part in the debates and decisions of that illustrious assembly. But 
I had to accept the limitations of my position. The remoteness of 
Durham, the exacting character of my many-sided official obliga- 
tions as bishop of a great industrial diocese, and the manner in 
which the business of the House could not but be arranged and 
carried on, made regular attendance in Parliament so difficult as 
to be almost impracticable. 

In spite of all difficulties, however, I succeeded in attending the 
debates whenever the subjects under discussion did, in my judg- 
ment, require that the Bishop of Durham should address the 
House. Thus I came into sight and hearing of men whose names 
had long been known to me, whose experience in public affairs was 
wide and varied, whose ability was impressive, and whose personal 
attractiveness was in some cases irresistible. I was impressed by 
the sustained dignity with which the debates were conducted, by 
the archaic courtesy which decorated the conflicts of opinion, by 
the relatively slight influence of mere rhetoric, and by the evident 
weight attached to experience, knowledge, and personal convic- 
tion. In the course of my life I have addressed all kinds of audi- 
ences, and it is my deliberate judgment that, in candour and 
intelligence, none has surpassed, and few have equalled, that which 
gathers within the walls of the Painted Chamber. The generous 
consideration with which I myself was received when, greatly 
daring, I rose for the first time to address the Peers did much to 
make easy, and even natural, a venture which beforehand had 
seemed to be extremely formidable. Immediately I realized that I 
was speaking in an atmosphere of goodwill, in which curiosity was 
entirely unmingled with resentment. According to Henry VIIIth’s 
order, the Bishop of Durham sits next to the Bishop of London 
on the episcopal bench, and thus, whenever that prelate and the 
northern Metropolitan were absent, I sate beside the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. This was no slight advantage, for it enabled me 
to draw upon the large personal acquaintance with the Peers 
which the Archbishops of Canterbury generally possess. Both 
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Archbishop Davidson and his successor were almost always able 
to tell me the names and political habit of any peer respecting 
whom I desired information. This mitigated the disadvantage of 
my ignorance and inexperience. 

One disadvantage, indeed, was unavoidable, and perhaps hardly 
appreciated by the House. As a preacher for many years, I had 
been accustomed to speak in a pulpit, with a desk whereon my 
sermon could be conveniently placed, if (as was my almost in- 
variable practice) I read my discourse. In the House of Lords 
these mechanical auxiliaries could not be available. I had to speak 
from my place on the episcopal bench, holding my notes in my 
hand. This bleakness of unsheltered prominence embarrassed me, 
and added to the novel anxieties of improvisation a fear that my 
notes should fall to the ground or get into confusion. Had I been 
a Privy Councillor, I might, like the Archbishops and the Bishop 
of London, have enjoyed the advantage of standing at the table, 
and thus have avoided the difficulty, which as an ordinary spiritual 
peer, I could not escape. 

The acoustics of the House of Lords are not good, and the 
arrangement of the seats does not assist oratory. It assumes the 
familiar division into two parties, Government and Opposition, 
and, perhaps naturally (for the tradition and normal temper of 
the Established Church are deeply Erastian), assigns to the Lords 
Spiritual a place among the supporters of the Government. Thus 
a speaker must always have a considerable section of his hearers 
behind him where they must needs find hearing difficult. The 
reporters sit in the gallery above the clock facing the Throne. 
There they are ill-placed for hearing the speeches which they 
record. In these circumstances their achievement has always filled 
me with wonder. They are quick to perceive when notes are being 
used, and prompt in getting them from the speaker. But even 
with this assistance the result is eminently creditable to their 
intelligence and charitable consideration. They construct com- 
paratively coherent orations out of oddly disconnected utterances 
which are often irrelevant and always partly inaudible. Invariably 
they exhibit a thoughtful charity which covers a multitude of 
oratorical sins. I suppose few speakers in that august assembly 
have not read Hansard with feelings of humiliation and gratitude, 
the one for their own performance, the other for the performance 
of the reporters. 

The Bishop of Durham is one of the three bishops who sit in the 
House of Lords by right of their sees, and not, as is the case with 
the other bishops, in the order of their consecration. For the 
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same reason, he is exempt from the obligation of reading prayers. 
This I regretted because it deprived me of a respectable excuse for 
absenteeism from my diocese, and thus limited my attendance 
at the debates, and deprived me of opportunities of becoming 
personally acquainted with the Peers. It had been my inten- 
tion and desire to attend the debates with some regularity. I 
had not realized the inconvenience of having no residence in 
London, nor the practical impossibility of combining a faith- 
ful fulfilment of episcopal duty in Durham with any regular 
parliamentary activity in Westminster. The first difficulty 
was largely overcome by the kindness of the Earl and Countess 
of Scarbrough, whose noble feudal mansion, Lumley Castle, 
is one of the glories of Durham. They provided me with 
a ‘prophet’s chamber’ in their house in Park Lane, and also 
gave me the pleasure and privilege of their friendship. It is 
difficult to overstate the extent of the obligation implicit in 
their kindness. When the German bombs wrecked Park Lane 
I felt a sense of personal loss and resentment. In the retrospect of 
my life many pleasant memories connect themselves with the 
‘prophet’s chamber’ in 21 Park Lane. The generous hospitality 
of that house made my visits to London enjoyable, and brought 
me into touch with many interesting people whom I should hardly 
otherwise have met. As a member of ‘The Club’ and ‘Grillions’, 
I had the privilege of making acquaintance with many eminent 
persons under the pleasantest conditions. My duties in Durham, 
indeed, made my attendance distressingly infrequent, but even so 
I found great pleasure and intellectual stimulus from my member- 
ship of those clubs. With centralization and the rapid develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical organization, the claim of London on the 
provincial bishops has rapidly extended, and at the same time 
episcopal work within their dioceses has been continually increas- 
ing. In effect, I had to choose between Durham and London, and 
I chose the course which, from a merely selfish point of view, was 
least attractive. It is increasingly apparent, and I think also 
increasingly unfortunate, that influence is passing from the famous 
but distant bishoprics to the new but central sees. Sir Lewis 
Dibdin once lamented to me the absence of individuality in the 
English episcopate which, in the course of his long career as an 
ecclesiastical lawyer, he had observed, and which he held to be 
very unfortunate. There were, he said, few successors to the great 
bishops who had formerly distinguished the English Bench, men 
who counted for so much in the public mind that their opinions on 
questions of national policy were awaited with some eagerness, 
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and weighed with much respect. It was, he thought, an odd result 
of the exaltation of episcopal authority which had marked the 
advance of the Tractarians and now marks their disciples, the 
so-called Anglo-Catholics. Since the bishop has been exalted as 
indispensable to the Church’s being, his authority over the clergy 
has declined, and his influence in national life has grown less 
apparent! There were many causes which might be discerned as 
tending to create this paradox, and among them not the least 
effective was the ever-waxing tendency to the centralization of 
ecclesiastical administration. London is the obvious, and all but 
indispensable meeting-place of the multiplying societies and com- 
mittees, quasi-official, semi-official, and non-official, through which 
the ever-intensifying denominationalism of the National Church 
has found expression. The new ‘Church Assembly’ meets in 
London. In London the secret meetings of the Episcopate 
assemble at regular intervals. The unanimity of the Episcopal 
Bench has been emphasized; the individuality of the bishops has 
been frowned upon. It follows that bishops who are ‘on the 
spot’ are at a great advantage. It costs them little in time, in 
fatigue, in money, to attend meetings in London, whereas atten- 
dance costs the distant bishops more than they can afford of all 
three. Hence it has followed that the bishops who live in or near 
London are the most regular in their attendance, the most active 
in the discussions, the most influential in the decisions. Around 
the ruling Primate there has grown an informal ‘Curia’ of adjacent 
bishops. Centralization adds practical convenience to theoretical 
exaggeration, and Lambeth begins to reproduce mutatis mutandis 
the famous prelatic development of Rome. Geography is in the 
long run more potent than history in determining the measure and 
quality of episcopal influence. Residence in or near London 
combines both. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Ghote THE ORIRPT HO AND WINDSOR 


‘Ela time to time during my tenure, first of the Deanery and 
then of the Bishopric of Durham, I had the honour of being 
summoned to Windsor to preach to the King. When for the first 
time I had to face this duty, I felt considerable apprehension, but 
I speedily discovered that there was no reason for any sentiment 
of that kind. The graciousness with which their Majesties received 
me, the considerate friendliness of everybody at the Castle, the 
ease and comfort of the arrangements, and the intense and varied 
interests which filled the time, made these visits entirely enjoy- 
able. Some reference to them cannot be excluded from the Retro- 
spect of my life. The rich historic associations of that famous 
house, the wonderful beauty of its situation, and the gracious 
hospitality of the King and Queen blend in memories which are 
pleasant to recall. Beyond everything else my mind dwells on the 
frankness and freedom with which their Majesties talked with me. 
I remember saying to my wife when, for the first time, I had spent 
the week-end at Windsor, ‘It was just like staying at a country 
house of extraordinary size and splendour, where the hospitality 
was exalted, and at the same time relieved, by the indefinable 
magic of Royalty’. When after writing my name in the Queen’s 
book, I left the Castle on Monday, I came away with a feeling 
towards their Majesties in which something that I can only call 
affection mingled with respect and loyalty. Less than this I cannot 
truthfully say; more I may not fittingly relate. Conversation with 
one’s Sovereign cannot but be remembered, but must not be made 
public by the subject who has been permitted to enjoy his gracious 
hospitality. 

One incident may, perhaps, be mentioned. On Saturday even- 
ing I received a message directing me to write for His Majesty the 
text on which I proposed to preach. I wondered what might 
be the origin of this practice. Did it date, I reflected, from 
Henry VIIIth, who had, perhaps, some reason for guarding 
against texts which might have too apparent a bearing on his 
varied matrimonial experiences? On Sunday evening I asked the 
King why he had wanted my text beforehand, and he replied, that 
the practice had been introduced by Queen Victoria, whose sight 
and hearing tended to fail in her latter years, and she desired at 
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least to know what the preacher was discoursing about. I reflected 
that Her Majesty, perhaps, had assumed too generously that the 
text would determine the character and content of the sermon! 
During the war I called on the Dean of Windsor (Dr. Eliot) and 
he told me a story which I repeated to His Majesty after dinner, 
to his great amusement. When the Kaiser was ejected from the 
Garter Brotherhood, his banner was removed from S. George’s, and 
the Dean, as an official of the Order, watched the process of 
removal. When the Kaiser’s banner had been taken down, and 
lay on the floor of the Chapel, the workman turned to the Dean 
and observed, ‘Wouldn’t you ltke to spit on it, sir?’ Any one who 
recalls the gentle dignity of the Dean will feel how grotesque was 
the suggestion that he should spit on anything! On one occasion 
the King observed to me that he and Henry VIIIth were the only 
Knights of the Garter who had three plates under their banners in 
S. George’s, for both of them had a threefold title to the Knighthood, 
as having been Dukes of York, Princes of Wales, and Sovereigns. 
I recall how, on one occasion, when the King was indisposed, and 
did not come down to dinner, he was good enough to allow me to 
visit him in his bedroom, and talk with him for a while. We were 
alone, except for the parrot and the terrier. As I entered His 
Majesty’s room, the little dog barked vociferously. ‘That’, said 
the King, ‘was meant for Wigram, not for you.’ 

When the King died it was noted that an element of personal 
bereavement seemed to enter into the universal sense of public 
loss. On January 26th, 1936, I preached a ‘Funeral Sermon’ in 
Durham Cathedral. The opening paragraph recalled an earlier 
sermon on a like occasion, and from the same text, Proverbs x. 7, 
‘The memory of the just ts blessed’: 


Just thirty-five years, almost to the day, have passed since it fell to 
me as Canon in residence to preach in Westminster Abbey on the 
Sunday after the death of Queen Victoria. My text was that which I 
have chosen for the present occasion; and, indeed, with very slight 
alterations, the sermon which I preached then would serve well enough 
now. Nor is this matter for surprise, for between the great Queen and 
her grandson, our late beloved Sovereign, there was an arresting resem- 
blance. Both were virtuous and religious, both were untiring in their 
fulfilment of duty; both were keenly sympathetic with the joys and 
sorrows of all classes of their subjects; both were greatly patriotic; both 
so carried themselves in their lofty station as to gain, not only profound 
respect, but also the personal affection of all descriptions of the people; 
and, therefore, when at last they too were removed from the scene 
both left the great Throne to which they had succeeded more strongly 
based in the general reason and conscience, 
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It is, indeed, matter for profound thankfulness that the subjects 
of the King throughout the world are able to perceive that the 
high precedents, personal and official, of Queen Victoria and King 
George Vth still continue to illustrate and strengthen the glorious 
throne of Britain. 
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CHAPTER X 


NEW BISHOPRICS—THE RESCUE OF HEREFORD 


wo historically disproved assumptions have been the roots of 

limitless evils in the long and strangely tangled record of the 
Christian Religion—the Apostolic succession of Bishops and the 
Roman Popedom of S. Peter. The one has transformed Episcopacy 
from the symbol and security of visible Christian unity into an 
effective cause of Christian division: the other has rendered the 
religion of love, truth, and freedom the victim and instrument of, 
at times, a cruel and cynical spiritual despotism. 

It hardly needs saying that with these opinions it was impos- 
sible for me to share the enthusiasm for multiplying bishops which 
was characteristic of Tractarians and Anglo-Catholics. I could not, 
and did not, question the force of the practical reasons which 
could be advanced for revising the ancient ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the country, if the religious needs of the modern nation 
were to be adequately provided for, but I thought that this revi- 
sion could be better secured by other methods than breaking up 
the great historic Sees, and substituting a number of little bishop- 
rics which, while confessedly too small for effective diocesan 
administration, would still be too large for direct pastoral ministry. 
I thought that the religious provision of the nation ought to be 
regarded as a whole, and not merely as limited to the established 
ecclesiastical system; that the large contribution of the Noncon- 
formists to the spiritual provision of the English people ought not 
to be ignored, but that a serious effort ought to be made to sub- 
stitute co-operation for competition in the relations of the churches 
within the nation: that in short the formidable work of Chris- 
tianizing a vast and ever-expanding industrial community should 
be regarded as resting on Christians as such, and not merely on 
the practising members of the Established Church. Accordingly, 
I held that the revision of diocesan boundaries was not rightly to 
be determined by local or personal or merely denominational 
requirements, but by a due regard to all existing spiritual assets, 
to historical considerations and local sentiment, to the longest 
and largest views of the nation’s interest. 

Both the bishoprics which I had the honour of serving as bishop 
had the mysterious charm and dignity of ancient foundations. 
Hereford and Durham had been established in the seventh cen- 
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tury, and as ecclesiastical units had carried into the nineteenth 
the political boundaries of the Heptarchy. When I came to 
Hereford in 1918 the ancient See was still intact, but it was already 
threatened by the episcopalian ‘reformers’. Durham had just 
been mutilated by the too complaisant policy of Bishop Lightfoot. 
When that great man arrived in Durham as Bishop Baring’s suc- 
cessor, he came from Cambridge with the prestige of a renowned 
scholar who was also a great academic teacher, but he had no 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical administration, and no knowledge 
of local conditions. He was confronted with the project of dis- 
rupting the ancient bishopric, and he adopted it with a prompti- 
tude which was equally natural and unfortunate. Experience 
might well have corrected first impressions. During my life at the 
Deanery I became persuaded that the division of the See had been 
a mistake. When, therefore, it was proposed that the same treat- 
ment should, with far less practical justification, be applied to 
Hereford, I was not disposed to acquiesce. Before I left Hereford 
I had made up my mind to use whatever opportunity might come 
to me for defeating a project which I was persuaded could be 
reconciled neither with fair play to the diocese nor with the 
spiritual interest of the nation. 

Hardly had the new ‘Church Assembly’ created by the Enabling 
Act begun operations before the business of breaking up the 
ancient dioceses was taken in hand. The great See of Winchester 
was the first and most famous of the victims, and the attack on 
the less important but not less ancient See of Hereford was not 
long postponed. I opposed both attacks with every instrument of 
opposition which I could command. In the debates in the Assem- 
bly, in the columns of The Times, in many speeches and private 
letters, finally in the House of Lords, I opposed the dismember- 
ment of these historic Sees. In the case of Winchester I was 
defeated though not without difficulty: in the case of Hereford 
I was successful. Few incidents in my career have given me more 
satisfaction than the contribution I was able to make to the rescue 
of my old diocese. Some extracts from my Journal will not be 
superfluous: they will illustrate the importance which I attached 
to my constitutional right as a Lord Spiritual. 


Tuesday, July rst, 1924. 

I went to the House of Lords to investigate to-morrow’s pros- 
pects. Lord Malmesbury introduced himself to me, and said 
that the opposition were counting on me to make the principal 
speech. Lords Danesfort and Darling said that they would vote 
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with me. So did Charnwood and Sumner. Scarbrough ex- 
pressed the intention of voting against the Measure, and there 
will be several bishops against it. Still, I doubt if we shall be 
able to defeat it. Selborne and others have issued a whip on 
their side, and they count for a good deal. 


Wednesday, July 2nd, 1924. 

There was a good muster of peers for the debate on the Win- 
chester Measure, but so much time was wasted, first in discuss- 
ing a tiresome Scotch Bill, and then by Lord Northbourne in his 
speech, that the debate stood adjourned. After Northbourne 
had spoken, the Bishop of Winchester spoke, and was followed 
by the Bishop of Norwich. Then came Lord Selborne, and then, 
for about twenty minutes, I spoke. My speech was delivered in 
a hurry with my eye on the clock. It was well received, and, I 
think, if the division had been taken when I sate down, the 
measure would have been thrown out. I was sitting next the 
Archbishop on the episcopal bench, and when I resumed my 
seat beside him, he observed to me that he thought the measure 
was defeated, and that he should propose a postponement of 
the debate. ‘But’, I.rejoined, ‘your Grace is opposed to the 
division of Winchester.’..‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘but I am chairman of 
the National Assembly, and bound to see its decisions carried 
through.’ ‘That is not my idea of leadership,’ I said. The 
debate was adjourned. I hurried off to Park Lane, dressed in 
haste, and drove to the Mansion House. Ella was already in her 
place. I proposed ‘The Church Overseas’ in a dull spech. 


I find in my Journal some reflections on the worthwhileness of a 
bishop’s contributions to Parliamentary debates. 


It is difficult to secure any real authority in a deliberative 
assembly to which one is but an occasional visitor. If one’s 
attendance were frequent, one could not fail to get into personal 
touch with the small number of the peers who are normally 
present in the House, and this would generate friendship and 
confidence. As things stand, my appearance and speeches are 
so infrequent, that they have something portentous about them, 
and certainly my modes of reasoning and expression are so 
unfamiliar to my hearers that they are apt to be misunderstood 
and disliked. But is it worth while for a bishop to acquire 
influence in the House of Lords, when the power of that House 
has almost passed away, and its ecclesiastical activity has 
shrunk to the narrowest proportions? The only certain conse- 
quence of my taking even successful action in the House of 
Lords is to widen the gulf between myself and ‘the Church’, and 
so'to lessen my influence in my true sphere of activity. Why, 
then, should I trouble myself about the House of Lords at all? 
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It must not be supposed that public opinion is materially 
affected by speeches in that House. Commonly, they are re- 
ported in the briefest outline in the secular press, and only in 
‘garbled snippets’ in the press ecclesiastical. Beyond providing 
‘copy’ for the Church Times there is no result. Why, then, it 
must again be asked, should the Bishop of Durham waste time 
and money in attending the debates in the House of Lords? 


Thursday, July 3rd, 1924. 

I walked to the Athenaeum after breakfast, and there con- 
tinued writing letters until lunch time. After lunching in the 
Club I walked to Westminster, where I continued in the House 
of Lords until about 7 p.m. Lord Danesfort moved the second 
reading of the Bill for suppressing blasphemous and seditious 
speaking, which, after considerable debate, was carried by 102 
to 20. I voted with the majority. Several peers spoke in praise 
of yesterday’s speech, of which there is but a meagre report in 
the papers; but I fear my success may be fatal to my purpose, 
for the advocates of the Bill have been so frightened that they 
are said to be whipping up all their big guns. In any event, 
whether the measure is finally passed or not, considerable pub- 
licity will have been given to the situation created by the 
Enabling Act, and many things will have been said, which can 
hardly be forgotten. In the Athenaeum, that amazing old man, 
Bishop Browne, told me that when he was Bishop of Bristol 
he found the See too small to provide him with an adequate 
sphere of work. The Bishop of Wakefield speaks to the same 
effect about his See. Lord Ullswater said that there was no case 
of a See once divided desiring to revert to its former status. 
I replied that division always had the effect of creating a num- 
ber of vested interests. It was these that hindered any return 
to the past, not a conviction of the benefits of division. 


I spoke on the spur of the moment, and omitted other elements 
of an effective answer. I could have pointed out that the normal 
mouthpiece of diocesan opinion was its bishop, and in the case of 
these little new sees that it was precisely the bishop who was 
generally deeply implicated in their creation. I could have added 
the impressive fact that several bishops of the little bishoprics had 
openly expressed their discontent with the petty extent of their 
jurisdiction as giving them inadequate employment, or restricting 
unwholesomely their opportunities of wisely administering their 
patronage, or reducing the number of Ordination candidates to an 
unedifying fewness. I think I am not mistaken in saying that the 
popularity of subdividing the ancient bishoprics has definitely 
lessened, and Lord Hugh Cecil’s advocacy of as many as 150 petty 
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sees with 200 suffragans to assist them in the country failed to 
command any appreciable support. 


THE SHREWSBURY BISHOPRIC MEASURE REJECTED IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


On March 4th, 1926, the Shrewsbury Bishopric Measure which 
would have created a county bishopric for Shropshire by mutilating 
the ancient bishopric of Hereford, was rejected by the House of 
Lords. It was generally thought at the time, and I know no 
reason for doubting the truth of the assumed fact, that my speech 
in defence of my old bishopric had turned the scale in its favour, 
and I garnered considerable popularity in Hereford where the 
projected mutilation of the old diocese was generally resented. 
I shared the local feeling to the full, and was all the more willing 
to give it public expression since I so heartily disapproved the 
ecclesiastical policy which was breaking up the ancient historic Sees 
and substituting a number of little bishoprics. I was glad of the 
opportunity for setting before the nation the reasons which deter- 
mined my attitude. 

My dislike of the measure was already known. On December 
17th, 1925, a letter above my signature appeared in The Times 
under the heading, ‘Move Bishops—the proposed division of 
Hereford’. This letter states the case clearly enough. 


It is proposed by this measure to cut the bishopric of Hereford in 
half in order to facilitate the creation of a county bishopric for Shrop- 
shire. This drastic procedure is, confessedly, not required by the exces- 
sive size of the Hereford Diocese, which is, indeed, in population and 
extent, one of the smallest in the kingdom. It is not denied that the 
relief of the unwieldy diocese of Lichfield (which is the avowed object 
of the measure) might be secured by other means, but it is urged that 
the (alleged) county feeling of Shropshire ought to override the diocesan 
sentiment of Hereford; that, because Lichfield is too large for efficient 
administration, Hereford should be made too small, and, finally, that 
the multiplication of bishops is so desirable in itself that local objections, 
however reasonable and strongly urged, and considerations of economy, 
however apparent, ought to be roughly overridden. 

This is the first occasion on which Parliament-has been asked to 
approve the breaking up of an ancient diocese against its own will, and 
without any plea of excessive extent. Even in the diocese of Win- 
chester not only was the diocese admittedly very extensive and difficult 
to administer from a single centre, but also the project was supported 
by the Bishop, and by the ecclesiastical bodies which affected to repre- 
sent the diocese, although the feeling of the people generally was either 
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lukewarm o1 actively hostile. But in the case of Hereford everything is 
different. The Bishop, though on general grounds willing to acquiesce 
in the change, has made it clear that in his judgment the interest of his 
diocese is jeopardized by the measure. The diocese itself has made it 
apparent that it regards the proposed division with the utmost dislike 
and resentment. The opposition in Hereford is as nearly unanimous as 
can reasonably be expected. Can Parliament rightly shut its ears to 
this determined and vigorously sustained opposition? 

The relief of Lichfield may be otherwise secured than by the disrup- 
tion of Hereford. The addition of northern Shropshire to the diocese 
of Hereford would give to Lichfield all the relief that the present 
measure offers, and it would ensure the unity of Shropshire under a 
single bishop. This arrangement, it is understood, would not be resisted 
by those who oppose the disruption of Hereford. 

There is really very little substance in the much emphasized coinci- 
dence of county and diocesan boundaries. England was divided into 
dioceses long before counties were heard of; and in point of fact less 
than a third of the existing bishoprics (and they mostly of recent crea- 
tion) are co-extensive with counties. Some counties, like Yorkshire, 
are too large; some, like Rutland and Hereford, are too small. 

Why should bishops be multiplied while the number of the clergy 
whom they are to govern grows ever smaller? It is notorious that some 
of the existing bishoprics are too small. Why should Hereford be made 
smaller than the smallest of them? The creation of bishoprics is very 
costly, and there are other and far more urgent objects on which the 
exiguous resources of the Church might be expended. Why should 
gratuitous extravagance be indulged at this difficult time? 

If Parliament—as was loudly asserted by the advocates of the 
Enabling Bill when it was being debated—retains unlessened its ulti- 
mate responsibilities for the National Church, then I cannot conceive 
of an issue on which its intervention could more properly be invoked. 
The creation of bishoprics has always been recognized as a national 
affair, and so long as the Church of England retains the character of an 
established Church, it is difficult to imagine the contrary. In any case 
the extreme repugnance which the clergy and people of Hereford feel 
to the division of their ancient bishopric, which is now in extent and 
population one of the smallest in the country, creates a situation which 
Parliament cannot rightly ignore. 

Next May the 1,250th anniversary of the founding of the Bishopric 
is to be commemorated at Hereford. The Bishop has honoured me with 
the request that I should preach the official sermon in the Cathedral. 
I must needs cherish the hope that the justice of Parliament will avert 
the unhappy association of that interesting and significant celebration 
with the compulsory disruption of the ancient See. 


In the House of Lords I repeated and developed the arguments 
of this letter, emphasizing the justice of the Hereford complaint 
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of unfair treatment, and justifying its appeal from the Church 
Assembly to Parliament. I pointed out the apparent lack of fair 
play in the Church Assembly: the case of Hereford had been 
decided before it was considered: for the policy of multiplying 
bishops was for the present fashionable, but ecclesiastical fashions 
were as transitory as they were vehement. 


I am old enough to have seen such fashions rush like a Scottish river 
in spate, and subside as rapidly. Not very long ago it was the fashion 
to break up the larger parishes. Now it is the fashion to unite them. 
I believe that the time is near when there will be a reaction against the 
multiplication of little bishoprics. 


I concluded the speech as follows: 


The opposition of Hereford is, as far as I can judge, as nearly a 
unanimous opposition of the whole community as you could imagine. 
Now the strength of the Church of England in the past has been its 
local attachments and loyalties. There is, as we are often reminded, no 
corporation of the Church of England known to the law, but a congeries 
of corporations—corporations parochial, corporations capitular, cor- 
porations diocesan, and so on, which together make up the Church of 
England. As I look back over the years of the ministry which I have 
had the honour to fulfil in the Church of England—and if I live to next 
year that ministry will have lasted for forty years—as I look over those 
forty years there is no circumstance which afflicts me with more sorrow 
and consternation than the widening of the breach between the Church 
of England and the people. Is this the way to do something to bridge 
that chasm, when the whole population are really concerned and moved 
over an ecclesiastical proposal? Is this the way to remedy that de- 
plorable tendency? Surely the case of Hereford, when you look at it, 
is irresistible. And so I ask your Lordships on all these grounds, 
financial grounds, sentimental grounds, local grounds, all converging 
to the supreme issue of spiritual advantage, to reject this measure. 


The defeat of the Shrewsbury Bishopric Measure was received 
in Hereford with much enthusiasm. It added a new interest to 
the Commemoration of the 1,250th Anniversary of the founding 
, of the See, which had been projected to take place in May. Canon 
Bannister wrote from Hereford: 


We are all devoting ourselves now to preparations for the event on 
May 20th. You are everywhere agreed to have been the saviour of the 


Diocese, and when you come for the service you will receive a great 
reception! 


The function, however, had to be postponed until the end of July, 
for the outbreak of the General Strike began early in May and put 
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a stop for a while to the local preparations, and from May gth to 
June 5th I was hors de combat after an operation for appendicitis. 


Friday, July 30th, 1926. 

The Commemoration Service in the Cathedral was very im- 
posing. In the long procession were included the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and Wales, the Bishops of Durham, Worcester, 
Lichfield, Gloucester, Hereford, Llandaff, Monmouth, and Swan- 
sea, together with a great number of the parochial clergy. The 
Cathedral was filled to its utmost extent. My sermon took thirty- 
seven minutes to deliver, and was listened to very attentively. 
The Archbishop, who was near the altar (acoustically the worst 
place in the Cathedral), assured me that he heard nearly all that 
I said, and I was told that most of the congregation in the 
nave heard easily. After the service we attended the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s lunch in the Town Hall. The speeches were very 
tiresome, and seemed endless! After lunch I returned to the 
Deanery, and rested for an hour. Then I went to the garden 
party in the Palace, and was warmly greeted by many persons, 
of whose names and faces I was mostly ignorant! We dined at 
the Palace, where the Archbishop and Mrs. Davidson are stay- 
ing. I had a good deal of talk with his Grace, who was most 
affectionate, expressed his great regret at my absence from the 
P.B. Revision sessions at Lambeth, and pledged me to stay 
there when the Bishops reassemble in October. On the whole 
I enjoyed the evening more than I expected. 


Saturday, July 31st, 1926. 

Falling in with Streeter, I walked with him for more than an 
hour, discussing the question of Ordination candidates. He is 
mildly optimistic, but, like all these academics, curiously unable 
to grasp the practical aspects of the subject. The parishes do 
not exist merely to provide material for spiritual experiments, 
and incomes for heretics! He says that the Christian Student 
Movement is gaining in number and quality, and quotes Nor- 
wood for a statement that interest in Ordination is disclosing 
itself in the public schools. 

Sir Elliott and Lady Wood, Dr. and Mrs. Fenton and some 
others came to lunch. They were all very affectionate to me. 
I think the Hereford church folk were more deeply stirred by 
the attempt to divide the See than I had expected, and they had 
agreed to regard me as their saviour. 

Reginald Waterfield, the Dean’s only son, is a thoughtful- 
looking young man, who has been trained as a doctor, and has 
recently been appointed to a position on the staff of Guy’s 
Hospital. His real interest is astronomy, in which science he has 
made considerable advance, and is recognized as an authority. 
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I inquired what was the reputation of that queer star-gazer, 
Espin, the Vicar of Tow Law, and he replied that he was an 
accepted student of double stars, and had established a position 
for himself among astronomical pundits. I should have liked 
further conversation with this intelligent young man, but my 
gross ignorance of science made it impossible for me to do so 
with any advantage. 

Streeter was one of the dinner party but I did not get much 
talk with him. He told me he was about to publish some kind 
of a Summa in which Faith and Science should be successfully 
harmonized; and I told him that I suspected all Summas, and 
that, in my judgment, the time for constructing them was not 
yet. It is a striking characteristic of our time that the more 
educated and enterprising of our ecclesiastics devote themselves 
to the construction of theological schemes which profess to have 
a basis of modern science. The provision at least indicates the 
demand. 


gth Sunday after Trimty, August rst, 1926. 

We attended the morning service in the Cathedral and heard 
an excellent sermon.from the Dean on the great text, ‘Jesus 
Christ ts the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever’. I celebrated 
the Holy Communion after morning prayer but I abstained from 
taking part inadministering the Sacrament. There wasa pleasant 
party at lunch and afterwards we sate in the garden and talked. 


Monday, August 2nd, 1926. 


We left the Hereford Deanery about noon, parting from our 
kind hosts with affirmations of gratitude which were both ardent 
and sincere. 


Tuesday, August 3rd, 1926 (Hartlebury Castle). 


Twelve weeks ago I was operated upon, and my life was in 
jeopardy; to-day I move about with much of my accustomed 
freedom, and look forward to being able to resume the activities 
of my normal life. How strangely little change in me has been 
wrought! I am just as cynical, just as stubborn, idle, and self- 
indulgent as before! Yet, if there be a personal Providence 
which orders the life of the individual Christian—and nothing 
less than this is quite clearly taught in the Gospel—then my 
recent experience cannot have been undesigned, and, if de- 
signed, can only have been so as discipline. I am being urged 
by the salutary pressure of illness, and by the stern warning of 
a sudden arrest, to consider my ways, to revise my conduct, and 
to acknowledge my duty. And yet I find myself after twelve 
weeks as reckless, selfish, and secular as before! What can be 
done with so irresponsive and intractable a spirit? 
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ECONOMIC DISLOCATION 


August 3rd, 1926. 

The Times reports no improvement in the mining crisis. I 
cannot doubt that the interference of the Bishops has been only 
effective in prolonging the conflict, for it has rescued Cook and 
his friends from a hopeless impasse, provided them with a new 
plea, and placed the Government in a very difficult situation. 
The extreme desire of the general public to escape from this 
threatening state of affairs predisposes it to demand that the 
Government shall not refuse terms which ‘the Churches’ are 
proposing, and it is quite possible, even probable, that a sur- 
render to the Forces of Anarchy may be the consequence of 
action by what professes to be the Voice of Moral Law! 


August oth, 1926. 

Would it be worth while for me to write to The Times on the 
general subject of episcopal intervention in economic disputes? 
I might usefully point out that the bishops who have intervened 
in the coal dispute are the very bishops who are insisting on 
what they call ‘constitutional’ episcopacy, i.e. the episcopacy 
which only carries authority when acting in harmony with the 
clergy. Would the clergy and laity of the dioceses endorse the 
action of their bishops? And if not, what justification is there 
for the pretence that they represent the Church? At least it 
might be required that when bishops intervene in economic dis- 
putes on their own responsibility with no direct authorization 
from their dioceses, they should subscribe their public pro- 
nouncements with their own names, and not with their official 
signatures. Then, at least, it would be apparent when their 
words have no more than a personal authority. Those in whose 
interest the pronouncements are made, or who find their interest 
in exploiting them, are certain to emphasize and exaggerate 
whatever representative character they may happen to possess. 

It might also be worth while to direct attention to the 
curiously limited range of episcopal intervention. When it might 
fairly be thought that the bishops possess both knowledge and 
responsibility (as, for instance, the oppression of individuals by 
‘peaceful picketing’, the breaking of contracts by strikers, the 
vile method of traducing the personal character of political 
opponents, &c.), the bishops are almost totally silent; but in 
matters of which they must be inadequately equipped with 
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knowledge, and in which therefore their responsibility cannot but 
be slight and indirect (e.g. Armenian atrocities, labour conflicts, 
‘temperance’ legislation) they are frequently vocal, dogmatic, 
and persistent. 


My episcopate in Durham was shadowed throughout its entire 
course by grave economic dislocation, and by far-extending social 
distress. The brief delusive episode of hilarious exaltation which 
was the first consequence of victory had given place, with startling 
rapidity, to general confusion and dismay throughout the country, 
and notably in the industrial districts. The process of demobilizing 
the vast army, which the return of peace had made superfluous, 
was found to be extremely difficult and protracted. Indeed, it 
brought the shaken fabric of industry near to the disaster of total 
collapse. Social problems, which had been ignored or forgotten 
while the War absorbed the national mind, especially the provision 
of housing accommodation for the workers—which had been 
dangerously lessened by the suspension during four years of 
the normal building activity, and also by the arrest of the normal 
emigration—now leaped into new and more menacing prominence. 
The replacement in the ranks of industry of the great multitude 
of demobilized soldiers was itself a problem of which the solution 
was hard to discover, but which could be neither postponed nor 
evaded. In many cases the returning soldiers found that their 
places had been filled during their absence. To restore them to 
their former employment would create a new and hardly less diffi- 
cult problem. The situation was not rendered easier by the fact 
that very often the demobilized soldiers, when, with eager and 
expectant minds, they came back to their homes, learned with 
amazement and disgust, that they would have to give place to 
men who, in varying measures of moral turpitude, had been 
‘shirkers’ in the great conflict, and were now garnering an un- 
merited harvest of material advantage. These men’s ‘ glory was in 
their shame’, for they openly prided themselves on their superior 
sagacity in escaping military service, and were plainly profiting 
by the victory which their less astute but more patriotic comrades 
had gained, often at heavy cost to themselves in life and limb. It 
could be no matter for wonder, and little reason for censure, that 
a new bitterness entered into the natural resentment and disillu- 
sion of the demobilized soldiers, and greatly assisted the efforts of 
the political agitators who were tireless in seeking to clothe eco- 
nomic calamity with the sinister and properly irrelevant character 
of a ‘class war’. Unemployment, always a shadow on the lives of 
the wage-earners, emerged on an unprecedented scale, and in new 
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and exasperating circumstances. As the economic blight waxed 
and darkened over the whole extent of Western industrialism, it 
rapidly attained in such areas as the Durham diocese to dimen- 
sions which threatened to bring the ordered life of the community 
to a complete deadlock. 

Bishop Westcott had intervened successfully in a mining dispute, 
and his success had been exploited to the utmost by the Christian 
Social Union over which he had for many years presided. It had 
been considerably exaggerated by the sentimental, but rarely well- 
informed, section of the religious public which provides un- 
hyphenated Socialism with its best recruiting ground, and is 
extremely hostile to the ‘dismal science’. It was, perhaps, only 
to be expected that the Bishop’s action should be generally re- 
garded both as a notable demonstration of the peace-making 
potentiality of episcopal influence in the vexed and clouded sphere 
of economic conflict, and as a precedent which every succeeding 
Bishop of Durham should follow when, as was but too probable, 
he in his turn should be confronted by a mining dispute. I was 
continually exhorted to follow the example of my illustrious pre- 
decessor, and when I took another course and disclosed another 
conception of my official duty, it is not to be wondered at that I 
was plentifully abused. 

I think that my critics and the religious public failed to allow 
for the circumstances in which Bishop Westcott’s intervention 
took place, and did not fully understand either its actual charac- 
ter, or the extent of its success. The Strike in 1892 had quite evi- 
dently ended in the defeat of the strikers. The strike leaders were 
more than willing to ‘save their faces’ by accepting the Bishop’s 
counsel, and the employers had all to gain and nothing to lose by 
yielding to an appeal ad misericordiam. The Chairman of the 
Durham Coalowners’ Wages Commission was Sir Lindsay Wood, 
who, as the official agent of the Ecclesiastical Commission, might 
almost be regarded as himself an ecclesiastical nominee. The 
Bishop explicitly disclaimed any challenge to the owner’s ‘equit- 
able’ demands, and based a moving appeal for concessions on the 
distress into which the strikers and their families had been brought 
by the protracted conflict. The Bishop’s biographer reports the 
Bishop as addressing the Owners’ Committee in the memorable 
conference in Auckland Castle on May 31st, 1892: 

Let him be allowed to plead for what, in the present distress was 
generous—a present reduction of 10 per cent. Therefore, not in the 
least degree challenging the perfect equity of the uttermost claim the 
Owners made (he was not competent to do that), but simply, he would 
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use a very strong word, imploring them to consider the future, to regard 
the judgment which would be passed upon their action to-day a year 
hence, he implored them to be generous to the utmost. He believed in 
his heart that they would reap an ample return; he believed that if the 
men saw that, after an explanation given and received, the Owners 
conceded what they (the men) had no doubt very reluctantly offered, 
there would be at least the beginning of that cordial trust which might 
be the foundation of better things. He might say that what had pained 
him most during the whole of this disastrous strike had been that the 
men had neither trusted one another nor their Owners; neither their 
leaders nor their employers. 


When finally the Owners passed a resolution agreeing to accept 
the settlement, they were careful to state that they did so ‘solely 
on the ground of consideration for the impoverished condition of 
the men and of the generally prevailing distress’.? 

Between 1892, when. Bishop Westcott intervened in the coal 
strike, and 1922 when another coal strike was in progress, the con- 
ditions of popular life, political, social, economic, had greatly 
changed. Industrial disputes were no longer merely local, nor did 
the local influences, which had once counted for much, retain their 
former importance. The temper and outlook of the mining leaders 
had greatly altered, and not wholly for the better. I remember, 
when I lived at the Deanery in Durham, calling on that noble 
veteran, John Wilson, M.P., the ‘Old Pilot’, as he was affec- 
tionately called, and talking over with him the latent alienation 
which seemed to obstruct friendly relations between the Church 
and the miners’ leaders. He was outspoken, and by no means 
reassuring.’ We older men’, he said, ‘Fenwick, and myself, and 
others like us, were religious men, mostly Methodists. We feared 
God, and kept faith with our fellow men; but these new men who 
are now in the saddle, care nothing about God, and make little of 
breaking contracts. They want victory at any cost.’ These were, 
so far as I can recall them, his exact words, but in any case they 
certainly give the gist of them. The power and prestige of the 
Bishop of Durham have greatly declined, and his Lordship can 
no longer count on the measure of deference which, even so late 
as a generation ago, was readily conceded to him. In any dispute 
he would still be gladly accepted as an ally and apologist, and 
would be recompensed with prodigious flattery; but as a guide, or 
counsellor, or arbitrator, he is little likely to be desired, nor out- 
side the comparatively restricted area of the Church would he.be 

1 Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, by his son, Arthur Westcott. 
London, 1903, pp. 121 f. 
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heeded. Such weight as would be attached to his opinions would 
be measured, not by regard for his office, but by respect for his 
character and ability, and this would not be soon or easily con- 
ceded. 

Of course there could be no comparison between Bishop West- 
cott and myself in personal authority. He came to the diocese 
with the reputation of an outstanding spiritual leader, a thinker, 
scholar, and author of the first rank. His known friendship with 
Bishop Lightfoot commended him to a diocese which held Bishop 
Lightfoot in veneration. I had no such titles to public regard. 
Moreover, and this counted for much, Bishop Westcott was 
assumed to be in sympathy and outlook a ‘Socialist’; I was well 
known to be, temperamentally and confessedly, an ‘Individual- 
ist’. Perhaps, the difference between us was not quite so consider- 
able as was generally supposed; but it was real, and it told to his 
advantage and not to mine. 

Nor may it be forgotten that as a ‘Socialist’, Bishop Westcott 
had, what as an ‘Individualist’ I could not have, the immense 
advantage of moving with a rising tide of popular sentiment. 
I could only acquire the melancholy distinction, more curious than 
attractive, which ever attaches to a ‘back-number’! 

When, however, all has been said, and it is hardly possible to 
say too much, about my inferiority to Bishop Westcott, there was 
one respect of no small practical importance, in which I knew 
myself to possess a definite and indisputable superiority. He came 
into the diocese from his Professorship in Cambridge as a dis- 
tinguished stranger. I came from the episcopal palace in Hereford 
as an old acquaintance. No one who has learned to understand 
the tenacious loyalty of Northern England will be likely to belittle 
this advantage. There were few parishes of any importance which 
I had not visited, few of the larger parish churches in which I had 
not preached during the five years, when, as Dean of Durham, I 
had resided in the ‘Faithful City’. There was an unmistakable 
note of personal interest, and even of personal affection, in the 
cordial welcome which I received from the people when for the 
first time I went among them as their Bishop. That note never 
wholly ceased throughout the years of my episcopate, and was 
dominant when, after nearly nineteen strenuous years, I resigned 
my office. 

Some extracts from my Journal will, perhaps, indicate suffi- 
ciently both the situation in which I found myself, and the atti- 
tude which I maintained. It was my practice to talk about the 
strike freely and frankly with the miners whenever an opportunity 
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of doing so presented itself. Auckland Castle is in the centre 
of a great mine-field, and its beautiful park provided me 
with an excellent place of meeting, for the unemployed men 
frequented it in considerable numbers, and I used often to join 
them, and sit on the grass talking with them. They were invariably 
friendly and extremely candid. For the most part, they spoke 
with much vigour against the mine-owners, and expressed great 
admiration for the Labour leader, Cook, who at that time wielded 
considerable and, in my judgment, unwholesome, influence in the 
mine-fields. Sometimes I took little groups of miners into the 
Castle and showed them round. They were always interested in 
everything I showed them, and most appreciative of my attention. 


Friday, April 15th, 1921. 

I motored to Newcastle, and presided at a meeting of the 
Deaf and Dumb Society. At the railway station I learned that 
the railwaymen are not going to strike to-night. There. are 
some signs of discontent in the Triple Alliance. Many resolu- 
tions opposed to the strike are being reported from great railway 
centres: and the Transport Workers are not much more enthu- 
siastic. The miners are not generally popular, for they are 
better paid than most other manual workers, and their insis- 
tence on a higher rate of wages connects itself with the exorbi- 
tant price of coal, of which railwaymen and transport workers, 
in common with all other citizens (except the miners who enjoy 
privileges of their own) do bitterly complain. If once the mem- 
bers of these unions would begin to think for themselves, and 
act on their own convictions, there would be a good hope that 
the tyranny of the Labour leaders would break up. At present 
the men are for the most part hypnotized by this spurious 
loyalty which makes them sacrifice their country to their class, 
and their class to their leaders. 


Saturday, April 16th, rg2t. 


The railway men and transport workers definitely refuse to 
come out with the miners, and their strike was called off yester- 
day. Thus the miners are left alone, and it remains to be seen 
how they will carry themselves. They are dour men, and likely 
to be obstinate, and their funds are depleted. Lang suggests 
that I should introduce a resolution on the strike at the meeting 
of the Convocation next week, but it is difficult to speak wisely 
on the subject, and to speak unwisely (albeit truly) would not 
help matters. 

The first fruits of the strike may be recognized in the clearly 
wanton damage to the bridge over the Gaunless in the Park. 
A great part of the coping-stone has been dislodged, and some 
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of it cast into the stream. Add the embarrassment of companies 
of young miners playing football, or rather kicking footballs 
about, to the utter destruction of the turf, and the tendency, 
already observable, to steal timber, and the prospect of a pro- 
tracted strike is not agreeable. 


Monday, April 18th, 1921. 

I had some talk with three miners in the Park. All expressed 
themselves as thoroughly sick of the strike, but they are extra- 
ordinarily suspicious of the mine-owners, and towards the 
Government their attitude is frankly hostile. I motored to 
Durham, and made a speech at a meeting in the Town Hall in 
advocacy of the League of Nations. It was largely attended. 


Tuesday, April 26th, 1921. 


In the afternoon I went into the Park, and talked with some 
young miners whom I found loafing there. They were very 
frank and friendly, protesting their desire to be back at work, 
but maintaining the impossibility of living on the reduced wages 
proposed to them. 


Saturday, April 30th, 1921. 

A deputation from Hartlepool, headed by Canon Macdonald, 
arrived at the Castle and brought a bound volume of the 
addresses presented to me on my entry into the diocese. I 
received them in the State-room, and made a speech. After- 
wards they saw the Castle, and Ella gave them tea in the large 
dining-room. It appears that the Hartlepool folk are looking 
forward to our meeting to-morrow with much expectation, and 
that there is some prospect of a ‘communist’ protest. I told 
Macdonald that, if a protest is presented, it should certainly be 
read. Possibly it might serve me as a text. 


Rogation Sunday, May 1st, 1921. 

Archbishop Sdderblom accompanied me in the car to West 
Hartlepool. There he was met by the Swedish chaplain, and 
carried off to preach to the Swedish sailors who had gathered 
from such ships as happened to be in port. I preached to a 
very large congregation in the Parish church, and then (together 
with the Archbishop who had rejoined us) was escorted by a 
fine company of the Boys’ Brigade under the indefatigable 
Dr. Morrison, to the Empire Theatre which was crowded with 
an audience mostly composed of men. A number of employers 
sat on my right hand, and an equal number of workmen on my 
left. Macdonald presided. I spoke for forty minutes, and 
delivered (with extemporaneous embellishments) the speech that 
I had prepared earlier in the day. It had been expected that 
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there would be interruptions from a body of ‘communists’, but 
they made no sign, and the meeting went off without any 
untoward incidents. I think the audience was impressed, though 
perhaps a little surprised, at the absence of the usual cant and 
compliment. The ‘Hartlepool Employment Committee’, which 
had organized the meeting, asked permission to print the speech 
as a pamphlet, and I left them my notes for the purpose. We 
had supper with the Macdonalds, and then motored back to the 
Castle, where we arrived about midnight. I hope rather than 
believe that my words will be of public service. 


Monday, May 2nd, 1921. 

There was a Miners’ Demonstration in the Park at 2.30 p.m. 
Rain was falling briskly enough to damp any enthusiasm for any 
cause. I talked with a party of miners, who were on their way 
to the meeting, and found them very disconcerted and melan- 
choly. One old man was vehemently in favour of the strike, but 
he was incapable of reasoning, and seemed to alienate the 
younger men. They are all very incredulous of the statements 
and offers of the mine-owners. 

Clayton and I motored to Gateshead, and in S. George’s 
Church I confirmed 157 candidates. Then we returned to the 
Castle. The spectacle of great numbers of miners, many of them 
boys and very young men, all hanging about in self-imposed 
idleness, is very melancholy. If idleness be indeed the devil’s 
opportunity, he must be fruitfully active in my diocese just 
now. 


Wednesday, May 4th, 1921. 


Clayton and I motored to Washington, where I confirmed 
150 candidates in the Parish Church. Before the Confirmation 
I consecrated an addition to the local cemetery and addressed 
the congregation in a biting wind. The members of the Burial 
Board were introduced to me, and I had a very interesting 
conversation with them on the burning question of the strike. 
They were nearly all impenitent strikers, and defended them- 
selves with energy. I talked frankly to them, and we parted in 
good friendship. We returned to the Castle after the confirma- 
tion. I noticed great numbers of idle miners everywhere. 


Fnday, May 6th, 1921. 

The Newcastle Daily Journal reports the ‘Answer’ which a 
certain Mr. Batey returns to the questions which I asked at 
West Hartlepool. His answers are rudely expressed, but I 
thought it worth while to write a mild letter, thanking him for 
his information, and restating the main position. Mr. Miller, 
the Editor of the North-Eastern Daily Gazette, called and I gave 
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him the letter for as wide a circulation as he could procure. He 
tells me that my reference to the ‘shirking’ in the pits has pro- 
voked lively discussion. The bitter resentment which it pro- 
vokes suggests that my shaft has gone home. In the afternoon 
I went into the Park and had some talk with a party of young 
miners whom I found sitting round a fire on the grass. They 
were very civil and very vehement, both in their assertion of 
a desire to go back to work, and in a refusal to go back to the 
‘starvation’ wage offered by the owners. Some of the older 
men looked very unhappy. The North-Eastern Datly Gazette 
prints the letter that I wrote this morning. It will hardly please 
the Trade Union folk and the fire-eaters. 


Sunday after Ascension, May 8th, 1921. 


I motored to Wingate where I preached to a congregation in 
which were a good many men. The occasion was locally called 
‘Trades Sunday’, but the trades were not very obviously 
present. The miners, angered by my speech at West Hartlepool, 
had refused to attend officially. They are much in evidence 
everywhere. They stare at me as I pass in the car, but I do 
not think that they are unfriendly. There are no signs of hostil- 
ity, yet these could hardly be lacking if the men were really 
hostile. 

At 3 p.m. the Masonic Service in the Chapel was held. It was 
numerously attended. Three hundred service papers were dis- 
tributed, and were far too few. Lord Ravensworth as P.G.M. 
sat in my stall, and read the lesson. I addressed the Brethren 
from the altar step. The singing of the hymn, and the close 
attention while I was speaking, were most impressive. Many 
of the congregation came through the Castle afterwards. On 
the whole I think this was really a very successful function. 

At 6 p.m. Mr. Miller, the journalist, and a miner who was, he 
assured me, a reasonable man, came and for nearly two hours 
talked with me about the ‘stoppage’. The miner justified his 
reputation; he expressed himself with intelligence, moderation, 
and good feeling, but his knowledge outside the narrow confines 
of his personal experience was evidently limited. He was very 
severe on the Government, and maintained (not without justi- 
fication) that the whole treatment of the mines had been 
blundering and exasperating. These were not his words, but 
the gist of them. Before they went away I took them into the 
Chapel and showed them the Cosin plate. I suggested that we 
might have a miners’ service in the Chapel. The miner rather 
jumped at the idea, and said that, after the strike had ended, 
we might arrange it. Possibly something may grow out of this. 
It is extraordinary how lovable these men are when one actually 
gets into touch with them. 
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Monday, May oth, 1921. 

The outlook this morning is blacker than ever. Both the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Herbert Smith delivered ‘fighting’ 
speeches on Saturday; and there are signs that the spirit of the 
controversy is growing fiercer. Meanwhile the state of the 
country worsens rapidly, and every day the number of unem- 
ployed men grows by thousands. Lord Weir has proposed a 
scheme for reducing the price of coal by increasing output per 
man, and reducing the owners’ charges, but it does not seem to 
be a very promising proposal. 

I motored to Monk Hesleden, where I confirmed forty-four 
candidates in a mean brick church. The Vicar said that he had 
met me at S. Gabriel’s, Canning Town, when I was Vicar of 
Barking. He reminded me of a meeting in which Jimmie 
Adderley and I conflicted on the Church’s relation to socialism. 
I had much very interesting conversation with the Church- 
wardens who were miners, and who, by an odd coincidence, 
were both born on the same day. 


The resentment aroused by my severe condemnation of ‘ca’ 
canny’ at West Hartlepool had been deeper and more general 
than I had realized. The practice seemed to me both dishonest 
and dishonourable, and, therefore, I was bound as Bishop to 
denounce it. In Ferryhill, where the large population is almost 
entirely composed of miners, the public discontent found open 
expression. 

This episode is worth describing as it attracted much notice at 
the time, and did, I think, have a salutary and lasting effect for 
good on my personal relations with the miners. 

When, after the Confirmation, I came out from the Church, and 
got into the car in order to return to Auckland Castle, I noticed 
that the street was lined on both sides with a large number of 
men, who received me with booing and other noisy demonstra- 
tions of hostility. At first I was puzzled, but, when I realized what 
was happening, I bade the chauffeur reverse his direction. When 
the demonstrators perceived this, they came running towards me, 
and I soon found myself the centre of a considerable and unfriendly 
crowd. Standing up in the car, I addressed the men. I remember 
very distinctly what I said. There was a great silence when I 
began: ‘Gentlemen, I understand that you are very angry with 
me because I said at West Hartlepool that there was ‘ca’ canny’ 
in the pits, and that in my judgment ‘‘ca’ canny”’ was dishonest, 
and dishonourable [great clamour]. The essential point for you to 
consider is this, Did I say the truth?’ There was a significant 
silence, and I resumed: ‘Very well: we will say no more about 
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that: but rather look at the whole question of the strike as it 
bears on the strikers and on the nation; and I am much obliged to 
you for giving me the opportunity, which I have greatly desired, 
of explaining to you frankly how I look at the subject.’ Then I 
spoke about the vital importance of the mining industry to the 
country as a whole: I described the effect of dear coal on the 
desperately poor folk of East London, among whom I had lived, 
who bought their coals in half-hundredweights: and I begged them 
to remember that, by comparison with them, the miners might 
almost be described as a privileged minority of the working popu- 
lation. The men were clearly interested, and listened quietly, until 
they were excited by interruptions shouted out by a few indi- 
viduals who seemed anxious to destroy any impression that I 
might make. These interruptions were equally inflammatory and 
irrelevant, but they succeeded in renewing the clamour. ‘Why 
don’t you take off your ring?’ shouted one man; ‘why don’t you 
sell it, and give the money to the poor?’ ‘Oh,’ I rejoined, taking 
off my episcopal ring, and holding it up, ‘My ring is the difficulty? 
Well, let me tell you about it, and why I care to wear it. This 
ring was given to me by my friends in Durham Cathedral when 
I left them, in order to become Bishop of Hereford. They asked 
me to receive it as a parting gift to show that they were sorry to 
part with me: and I wear it for love of them. Do you understand?’ 
Then the men broke into cheers, and I concluded: ‘Now, Gentle- 
men, Iam not unemployed as unfortunately you are. I have much 
to do: and I must therefore bid you good night.’ I lifted my hat, 
and signalled to the chauffeur to go home. The men broke out 
into cheers, and so we parted in good humour. 

Next morning there were paragraphs in the local newspapers 
headed ‘ Jeers and Cheers’, and these made the most of the episode. 
Some days later the Chief Constable of the County Police sent 
me the report which he had received from Ferryhill, and which 
I copied into my Journal as an independent account of the facts. 
It ran thus: 


From Inspector on duty, Ferryhill, 8.45 p.m., 12th May, 1g2t. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham was at Ferryhill to-night at a 
Confirmation service. He spoke on the strike, and at one time 
I thought there was going to be trouble: as he was passing 
through the village, some miners jeered at him. The Bishop 
stopped his car, got out, and made a speech. By the time he 
had finished speaking, a crowd of about 500 persons had col- 
lected, and they were so pleased with what he said—and he did 
not mince matters—that they cheered him loudly. The Bishop 
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then left in his car. I believe the Bishop did more good by that 
speech than all the speakers put together who have come to 
Ferryhill since the strike started. 


There are some small discrepancies between this account and 
my recollection, which, however, do not affect the general impres- 
sion. I did not speak on the strike in my address to the Confirma- 
tion candidates, and I did not get out of my car, but spoke stand- 
ing up init. There was some cheering when I went off, but I think 
it is excessive to say that I was cheered ‘loudly’. Still the Inspec- 
tor’s report is interesting, and I have no reason to doubt the 
soundness of the opinion with which it is concluded. 

While I was particularly anxious to learn and understand the 
temper and attitude of the miners, I did not fail to seize the rather 
special opportunities which, as Bishop of Durham, I possessed for 
learning also the views of the mine-owners. Some of the latter 
were my neighbours, and among them I formed some personal 
friendships which I valued highly. With them I could discuss the 
problem of the mining industry with the utmost frankness. My 
Journal includes the record of many conversations with mine- 
owners and mine-managers, in which I asked many questions, and 
received answers which, though indeed they sometimes appeared 
to me neither sound nor satisfying, did certainly impress me as 
almost always thoughtful and sincere. Scattered over the pages 
of my Journal I find frequent mention of Lord Londonderry, and 
his son Lord Castlereagh, Lord Gainford, Lord Joicey, Sir Arthur 
Pease, Sir Frank Brown, Sir Arthur Wood, Mr. Francis Priestman, 
Mr. K. C. Bayley, and many others. The large stake in the Durham 
minefield of the Ecclesiastical Commission as administering the 
episcopal and capitular property, gave me, as myself a Commis- 
sioner, direct personal interest in the problem, and indeed no man 
could live as I did in the midst of a mining population, and not 
realize the magnitude and urgency of the issues at stake. 

It is suggestive that the objections often urged against the 
oddly called ‘Public Schools’, namely, that they depress origin- 
ality and tend to develop ‘class-consciousness’, are precisely those 
which, with no less justice, can be urged against the public elemen- 
tary schools which the State provides for the masses of its citizens. 

The gradual extension of the franchise, until practically the 
entire adult population of both sexes possesses full citizenship, 
appeared to me to limit importantly the area within which Trade 
Unions could rightly function. Championship of civic rights, of 
social justice, of economic interest were henceforth properly within 
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the ambit of Parliamentary action. Public policy expressed in 
legislation ought henceforward to replace the method of economic 
conflict. Personal rights ought to be vindicated, not by social 
action, but by process of law. Sectional interests could not be 
pleaded against national unity. Strikes and lock-outs were as 
apparently anachronistic in a genuinely civilized community as 
war in a genuinely Christian world. I have often asked myself 
why a real affection for the working poor has ever coexisted in 
my mind with an equally real dislike of ‘organized labour’, and 
I think the answer must be found in the fact that not the least 
formidable obstacle to the growth of a worthy sense of individual 
responsibility among the workers is that which is implicit in the 
procedure of Labour organizations. No doubt it could be fairly 
urged that in this respect Labour organizations do but follow the 
precedents, political and ecclesiastical, which fill the national 
record. It is not, however, sufficiently realized that the conditions 
of working-class life in an industrialized society are, in a quite 
exceptional measure, hostile to individual freedom. A social boy- 
cott bears more severely on a working man and his family than 
the hardships of a strike or a lock-out, though these may be cruel 
and coercive. Working people in our great industrial centres live 
closely together in long rows of small houses, so small and crowded 
that their occupants are always within sight and sound of one 
another. The feuds of the mine and the factory poison the rela- 
tions of neighbouring housewives, and even the children, who 
daily flock in droves to the elementary school, to which they are 
driven by the merciful compulsion of the State, are divided and 
disturbed by them. Within the school the method and temper of 
their education are not friendly to individuality. The excessive 
size of the classes compels a mechanical and stereotyped teaching. 
There is a narrow margin within which personality can be expressed 
and encouraged. Everything must be to order, and in time. The 
masses are thus moulded for their role as obedient instruments in 
the service of other and less respectable interests than those of 
education. ‘Class-consciousness’ is not easily harmonized with 
personal freedom, nor does it facilitate the frank expression of 
private judgment. Yet it is the confessed object of the more 
aggressive exponents of Labour policy to make the people ‘class- 
conscious’. 

There was a humorous side to the chronic friction between the 
Bishop and the pitmen. They transferred their professional skill 
from the pits to his park, taking coal from the outcropping seams, 
and selling it to his neighbours. Lady Thurlow, the Vicar’s wife, 
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innocently boasted to the Bishop that she could purchase coal 
from miners for four shillings a bag. 


I told her that beyond question she had been a receiver of 
stolen goods, for the coal thus cheaply bought had almost cer- 
tainly been stolen from my Park! It must amuse the miners to 
find themselves warned by the police, admonished by the 
bishop, and threatened with prosecution by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission for digging out coal which was readily disposed of 
to the Vicar’s wife! But there is no end to the paradoxes 
generated by a coal strike. The strikers at one local pit begged 
the Manager to persuade the owners to advance their Union 
£1,000 in order that they might more easily continue the strike! 
Perhaps it is this ridiculous mingle-mangle that saves the 
country from revolution. 


My Confirmation tours disclosed to me the wonderful natural 
beauty of my diocese, a fact which is too often forgotten by those 
who are wont to dilate on the meanness of the parish churches, 
the squalid appearance of the mining villages, and the compara- 
tively disordered aspect of the population. ‘I was most agreeably 
disappointed’, wrote Matthew Arnold, when for the first time he 
visited Durham, ‘for I had fancied Durham rising out of a cinder 
bed.’! The ‘agreeable disappointment’ which the exquisite Ox- 
ford poet felt, when first he actually saw the beautiful city of 
Durham, I felt, when first, as its Bishop, I actually saw the beauti- 
ful county. As in Hereford, so now in Durham, I found great 
delight in the scenery of my diocese, and sometimes noted the 
fact in my Journal. 


1st Sunday after Trinity, May 29th, rg2t. 

A fair morning, ‘clear shining after rain’. The beauty of this 
place grows on me daily and, perhaps, deflects my judgment on 
the question of episcopal houses. Who shallsay? The last thing 
one learns to know is the way of one’s own mind. Jeremiah was 
as much realist as pessimist when he said that ‘the heart of man 
is deceitful, and desperately wicked’. I celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion in the Chapel at 8 a.m. We all motored to Durham, and 
arrived in good time for the university service at 11 a.m. There 
was a good congregation, the colleges of every kind being well 
represented. The Archbishop of Canterbury (Davidson) sate in 
the stall beside the Dean, having broken his journey on the way 
to Scotland, where he is to address the General Assemblies on 
the Lambeth Appeal. I preached from Ephesians v. 15, 17, and 
was attentively listened to, though I expect that everybody 
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anticipated a more ‘topical’ sermon. After service I had a few 
words with the Archbishop, and made him watch the cadets 
from the School form up outside the Cathedral, and march off. 
Clayton and I lunched with the Dean. At 3.30 p.m. I addressed 
the members of the D.I.C.C.U. in S. Cuthbert’s, and afterwards 
had tea with the President in the Castle. Some students came 
and talked pleasantly enough. Then I recovered the ladies, and 
returned to Auckland. The weather became showery and chilly. 
I was not sorry to find that a fire had been lighted in my study, 
though, in view of the continuing Strike, it is an indefensible 
thing. 


I have always disliked, and generally succeeded in avoiding 
‘interviews’ with journalists, but I was foolish enough to make an 
exception in the case of Mr. Harold Begbie. I certainly did not 
realize as I talked freely with him in my room in Durham Castle, 
that I was providing him with another of his pen-portraits, and 
supplying material for his distinctive essays. in popular journalism. 
I was curious to see ‘The Gentleman with a Duster’, who at the 
moment enjoyed a measure of notoriety. 


Friday, June 3rd, 1g2t. 

I motored to Durham, and had an interview with Harold 
Begbie, who had asked for an opportunity of discussing the coal 
stoppage. He is not at all like the man I had expected to see. 
He ‘takes himself very seriously’, and is over-filled with the 
cant about ‘crusades’, &c., &c. I invited him to lunch at 
Auckland, and carried him there in the car. 


Friday, June roth, 1g2r. 

Harold Begbie sends me his pamphlet, The Betrayal of Labour: 
An Open Letter to the Rt. Hon. J. B. Clynes. It is written in the 
stagey ecstatic style adopted by modern ‘prophets’, but it is 
too loose in texture, and too vague in expression to be of any 
practical value. Publications of this kind suggest the inspira- 
tion, not of the prophet, but of the profiteering publisher! The 
Gentleman with a Duster struck a profitable vein which is not 
even yet wholly exhausted. But it shows evident signs of 
giving out. 


Monday, June 13th, 1921. 

These vague declarations about the moral causes of economic 
confusion, in which Harold Begbie and all the Christian Social- 
ists abound, leave me cold, for they never disclose any clear 
grasp of the essential distinctiveness of the moral and economic 
spheres. In so far as moral factors enter into the economic process 
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an unsound state of morals will be reflected in economic confu- 
sion: but all the moral soundness conceivable can effect nothing 
in that large area where economics are untouched by morals. 


Private patrons often, indeed more often than not, consult the 
bishop when making nominations to benefices in their ‘gift’, and 
in the bishop’s diocese. On one occasion a patron desired to know 
whether the ‘illiteracy’ of a clergyman’s wife should be regarded 
as a bar to his nomination to a benefice for which in all other 
respects he appeared to be well suited. I replied: 


The question of the fitness or unfitness of the wife cannot be ignored, 
but it must not be given too great importance. If the lady be good, 
religious, and sweet-tempered, able to keep her house Christianly, so 
that its cleanness and order are exemplary, then I think that her 
‘qlliteracy’ and ‘inability to take a leading part in the parish’ may be 
condoned: but if she be a slut or a scold nothing can be done but to 
keep her out of a Vicarage at all hazards. 


Tuesday, June 2Ist, 1921. 

Yet another letter from the inexhaustible Begbie! He presses 
me to ‘lead a national crusade for personal righteousness’!! I 
suppose that, in all the population of these islands, there is no 
man less qualified by temperament, training, taste, age, and 
position than the present Bishop of Durham for the leading of 
any crusade whatever. 


Friday, June 24th, 1921. 

The strike drags on mainly because the one side has no 
interest in ending it, and the other has no ability. In the present 
state of industry, the mine-owners can better afford to have 
their pits closed than to have them working; and, in the present 
juncture of domestic politics, the labour ‘leaders’ daren’t 
acknowledge their utter and humiliating failure. So the country 
continues to lose. 


The economic unrest which had been gathering force during the 
years which followed the end of the War and had found sinister 
expression in a succession of such sectional strikes now took a 
novel and more alarming aspect when, at midnight on May 3rd, 
1926, a ‘General’ Strike was announced. The gravity of the new 
departure was not unperceived by the more discerning of the 
Labour Leaders (e.g. Mr. J. H. Thomas), but the nation as a whole 
was slow to realize it. 

Inevitably Durham was one of the districts most deeply affected 
by the unprecedented conflict, which was essentially nothing less 
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formidable than a half-disguised Civil War. How the strife affected 
my own life and work during its progress will, perhaps, best be 
shown by the record in my Journal. This may fitly be introduced 
by a few observations on my own attitude throughout the 
conflict. 

I must frankly confess that no part of my autobiographical task 
has been more difficult than that which treats of my opposition, 
deliberate and sustained, to the policy and procedure of organized 
Labour. The difficulty arises, less from any change in my own 
opinions than from the revolution in the circumstances which 
must now condition all personal opinions. There has been so pro- 
found and far-reaching a change in the ‘climate of opinion’ during 
the last few years that what was normal and almost axiomatic in 
England in 1926 has become outmoded and half-forgotten in 1943. 
Then the ‘orthodox’ political economy still held the field, though 
its supremacy had been seriously challenged. Now ‘Socialism’ is 
the professed creed of the Labour Party and is regarded with 
something more than sympathy by the more powerful of its 
rivals. 

On the only occasion on which I had the honour of conversing 
with the late Mr. Gladstone—it was in 1890 when he visited All 
Souls, and I was one of the Fellows who received him there—I 
asked him whether in his opinion, Socialism was ever likely to 
* become a serious factor in English politics. I can still hear the 
deep voice in which he answered my question: ‘Mark my words, 
Mr. Henson, if ever Socialism becomes a force in English politics it 
will be by the action of the Tory Party.’ Was the venerable states- 
man ‘pulling my leg’, or was he, like Caiaphas, giving involuntary 
utterance to a true prophecy? 

Then Russia was the synonym for a brutal and atheistic Com- 
munism: now it is the symbol and standard-bearer of that ‘good 
fight’ for national Freedom which we in England are accustomed 
to speak of as a ‘Christian Crusade’. Then the persecution of the 
Russian Church by the triumphant Bolshevists moved universal 
abhorrence: now English congregations are invited to invoke the 
Divine Blessing on the Soviet Armies, and none are more forward 
than the leaders of the British Churches in exalting the valour, the 
discipline, and even the chivalry of Stalin’s soldiers. The change 
is extreme, challenging, enigmatic. How then can I hope to be 
understood, or even tolerated, when I present a picture of resolute 
opposition to Socialism, and a frankly expressed abhorrence of the 
Bolshevist régime? and how can I find courage to declare myself 
still, in temper and fundamental belief, an INDIVIDUALIST? 
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It must suffice that I should point out that, however repulsive 
my attitude may now appear, it was certainly then largely shared 
by thoughtful and educated Englishmen: that the present popu- 
larity of Soviet Russia has synchronized with a remarkable change 
in the temper and policy of that country: that Soviet Russia is no 
longer an aggressive, anti-national power inspired by a fanatical 
passion to force on a reluctant world its own creed of violent and 
atheistic communism, but rather stands before the world as itself 
a supreme example of patriotism: that the persecuting violences 
of the Russian Revolution have given place to juster estimates of 
social and political well-being: and generally that, under the foul 
and furious pressure of the Nazi offensive illustrated and inter- 
preted by the infamies of Hitlerite warfare, both Russia and 
Britain have discovered a fundamental harmony which disallows 
many misunderstandings and allows the hope of genuine and 
lasting co-operation in a world, broken and bleeding in the ‘Great 
Tribulation’ of War, but Fundamentally and Finally FREE. 


Friday, April 30th, 1926. 

The evening papers report that the miners have rejected the 
proposals of the mine-owners, and that Mr. Baldwin will makea 
statement to Parliament. Unless some miracle intervenes, the 
dreaded strike, or lock-out, or ‘stoppage’ will by to-morrow be 
a fact, and another blow at the life of Britain be struck by , 
English hands! 


Saturday, May rst, 1926. 


The blow has fallen. Once more the country is immersed in 
the confusion, recrimination, widely ramifying commercial dis- 
location, and incalculable national loss of a great strike. The 
subsidy, indefensible in theory and extravagant in cost, has 
failed to effect what was its only excuse. After spending over 
£20,000,000, stimulating the appetites of the poor, and providing 
a precedent of the worst character, we have to face in May the 
disaster which we feared to face last July. The policy of paying 
blackmail to the revolutionary powers has failed, as every 
thoughtful student of history and human nature knew it would. 
Meanwhile, the economic recovery of Great Britain is indefi- 
nitely postponed, and the door opened to the worst possibilities. 

The evening papers announce that a general strike will take 
place on Tuesday next unless in the interval peace is secured; 
and the Government has issued a proclamation stating that a 
state of emergency exists. We seem suddenly to have got back 
to the old dreadful days of the War. Everything has become 
suddenly uncertain. 
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4th Sunday after Easter, May 2nd, 1926. 


‘Let us pray especially at this time for the Nation and therein 
for all who hold office in Church and State, and for the leaders of 
industry, as well employers as workmen, that they may be guided 
to wise decisions, and preserved from selfish and violent courses.’ 
I used this ‘Bidding’ before the Prayer for the Church Militant 
when I celebrated the Holy Communion in the Chapel at 8 a.m. 
We were in all ten Communicants. On the whole I prefer such 
special ‘Bidding’ to the new prayers put out from Lambeth 
whenever there are occasions which call for some notice in the 
religious assemblies. Not only are the emergency collects almost 
invariably ill-constructed, but also they are necessarily un- 
familiar to the congregation. 


Monday, May 3rd, 1926. 


A mischievous letter in The Times signed by the Bishops of 
Winchester (Woods) and Southwark (Garbett) can but en- 
courage the miners to regard themselves as the injured party, 
when the truth is that the nation has made immense and 
unprecedented sacrifices to save their industry. The subsidy up 
to date has cost more than £22,000,000! 

The London Daily Mail has failed to appear by reason of a 
strike of the workmen who disapproved of the articles on the 
Strike! and this is liberty! I motored to Easington, and there 
confirmed a sick girl in bed, after which I went to the parish 
church, and there confirmed about 120 persons. H. told me 
that Cook was adored in his parish. Apparently he is taken at 
his own valuation of himself. 


May 4th, 1926. 

The General Strike began at midnight. Everybody, except 
Baldwin himself, who is quite evidently sincere, played for tac- 
tical advantage in the squalid party game up to the last moment. 
The Trade Unionists, having finally succeeded in forcing the 
crisis, went home singing the ‘Red Flag’. This morning it is 
announced that the electrical engineering trades will stop all 
broadcasting of news at any of the hours instructed by the 
Government. We may learn next that the newspapers will only 
be published under ‘Labour’ supervision. We have never before 
had experience of a General Strike, and every hour discloses 
fresh disasters. The final editions of London’s three evening 
newspapers did not appear yesterday owing to the workmen 
taking exception to the publication of certain articles or news 
items. It appears that the men objected, not merely to expres- 
sions of opinion, but to announcements requisite for the direc- 
tion of citizens in the new conditions created by the Strike! 
And this is the method to which Ramsay MacDonald, an ex- 
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Prime Minister, gives his sanction, and for which English bishops 
find justification! I get the impression from the official state- 
ments that the Government has by no means perfected its plans 
for organizing the community, and that a total crash is not at 
all improbable. 

I walked round to the County Court Office in order to offer 
whatever assistance I and mine can give to the Government. 
The officials agreed in thinking that there was no necessity for 
any interruption of my Confirmations. They seemed optimistic 
as to the temper of the population here. Offers of assistance are 
coming in well, and there is small enthusiasm among the strikers, 
but, of course, this will not continue if any measure of actual 
hardship has to be borne. I returned to my study, and sate at 
my table with the familiar symbols and instruments of my work 
at my hand, but I could not work. The utter futility of every- 
thing on which I have been engaged, and to which I am pledged, 
overwhelms me. Who cares now what the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission decide about ‘Sunday Games’? or, whether the Hereford 
Diocese is, or is not, broken up? Or, whether Reservation is, or 
is not, authorized by the Revised Prayer Book? All these, and 
every other question which had agitated the Church, fall into 
complete neglect when a great economic issue is raised, and the 
nation is obsessed with fear for its daily food. 

A General Strike is the modern equivalent of a papal interdict, 
save that it is probably far more effective. It lies open to the 
same moral objection, for it also makes no distinction between 
the innocent and the guilty. It also overrides all the reconciling 
influences of neighbourhood and personality. The discredit of 
the medieval interdict did finally reach such a pitch that it 
worked a cure in the total defeat of the Papacy: will a similar 
result follow in the case of the General Strike? Will the tyranny 
of the Trade Unions perish as that of the Popes perished under 
the disgrace of its own excesses? The servility of the working 
masses is not less than that of the medieval population, and, 
perhaps, it is even more firmly entrenched in the use and wont 
of life. Captain Carter called to tell me that The Bishoprick 
would not appear, as the printers had struck work, and to ask 
what he himself ought to do. I said that he ought to close his 
office so far as possible, and place himself without reserve at the 
disposal of the Government. There is a melancholy interest in 
learning what are the actual consequences of a General Strike. 
One cannot contemplate any result but its ultimate defeat at 
whatever cost. 

Meanwhile that a humorous touch may not be absent from 
a situation which at any moment may become tragic, the local 
League of Nations ladies desire to take part in a gigantic ‘Peace 
Procession’ to Hyde Park in June next! They wrote to ask for 
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Ella’s co-operation. I drafted a civil refusal, mitigating it with 
a hypocritical promise to contribute to the expenses! We cer- 
tainly ave, and never more plainly than now, a nation of Peck- 
sniffs. 

I motored to Trimdon and confirmed seventy-six persons in 
the little old church. A number of miners gathered about the 
entrance, and watched the departure of the candidates. They 
were quite well behaved, and returned my parting salutation 
civilly enough. There is so far no appearance of excitement 
among the pitmen. The Strike is not exactly popular, perhaps 
because it is really unintelligible. There has been much violent 
talk from some of the leaders, and this may bear fruit if the 
Strike is protracted. 


May 5th, 1926. 

The Northern Echo in an attenuated form, and with an ex- 
planatory note on its front sheet, is the only newspaper to arrive 
this morning. Two incidents have a sinister appearance—at 
Consett an attempt was made to hinder the running of the buses 
by placing a tree across the road; in Bishop Auckland, the 
Town Council refused to assist the Emergency Food Office with 
information. We are finding out now the effect of the constant 
preaching of the new ‘Class-ethic’ which has marked recent 
years. It has completely replaced the morality of Christianity 
even in the minds of regular church-goers. I don’t suppose.a 
single moment’s thought was given to the question of moral 
rightness, when the railwaymen and others who are communi-: 
cants, obeyed the summons to come out in the General Strike, 
although their doing so involved breach of contract, and a grave 
injury to other people. 

This is no longer a community in which freedom of speech 
can truthfully be said to exist. What I have to consider when 
I make a speech is, not whether my words shall be true and 
relevant, but whether they will embarrass the Government, or 
even endanger my own safety! The last consideration might be 
ignored, but hardly the first. 

To-day the Government have published an official paper— 
the British Gazette—to pierce the journalistic gloom in which the 
Strike has plunged us. 


May 6th, 1926. 

A local post came in this morning, but we are still cut off from 
the country. It is difficult to see how this criminal strike can 
continue without civil war, or end with any reasonable settle- 
ment. For there is no intelligible issue at stake, except, of 
course, the supreme issue of salus popult. Pickets in the Stanley 
district prevented all movement, so that an Ordination candidate 
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could not come in to his examination yesterday. The diffi- 
culty in this county is that in many places so large a proportion 
of the people is disaffected that an appeal for volunteers is use- 
less. Nobody dares stand up against the local feeling. And the 
cunning policy of preventing the issue and circulation of the 
newspapers makes it impossible to get for the Government any 
access to the people’s ear. These poisonous agitators have the 
field to themselves, and their criminal talk passes unchallenged. 
We can trust nobody. The sedulous preaching of ‘Class con- 
sciousness’ has not failed of its effect. Even the clergy, who 
might have been regarded as the obvious champions of indi- 
vidual rights and responsibilities, are as servile as the rest. 
Indeed, in many places, they are the mere parasites of the 
Labour Party. The Northern Echo, the only paper this morning, 
reports that urgent efforts are being made to patch up a settle- 
ment, and that Lloyd George’s name is mentioned as a probable 
pacificator. 

The Bishop of London is reported to have offered Fulham 
Palace to Mr. Thomas as a ‘neutral place’ in which negotiations 
for a settlement can be carried on. Probably the well-meaning 
prelate never gave a moment’s thought to the significance of his 
action. In adopting the pose of ‘neutrality’ in a conflict be- 
tween the King’s Government and the Trade Unions, the Bishop 
surrenders the Christian doctrine of the Divine right of the Civil 
Power within its own sphere, and assumes that the Trade 
Unions are entitled to confront the State on equal terms, i.e. to 
take the character of a belligerent in war. His Lordship cannot 
plead the excuse which may fairly be pleaded by the Labour- 
toadying incumbents of parishes in which the mass of the people 
are Trade Unionists. They would ‘go in fear of their lives’ if 
they ran counter to local sentiment, or, at least, they think so. 
If they were big enough, and religious enough, to leave the 
squalid party-game alone, and stand frankly for morality and 
religion, I am sure that they would hold their own, and com- 
mand respect. But, too commonly, they are either the creatures 
of the mine-managers, ov the tools and toadies of ‘Labour’. 

Such news as came to us during the day tended to show that 
the country is taking the crisis very calmly, and that the 
Government was being well supported by volunteers. The 
T.U.C. continues to bluster. 


May 7th, 1926. 

The official report is fairly favourable. There is some vio- 
lence by strikers in some places, e.g. in Gateshead, Chester-le- 
Street, and Darlington in this diocese, but not very serious so 
far. In Parliament the Labour leaders are making themselves 


ridiculous by their protests against every step taken by the 
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Government, especially against the issue of the British Gazette. 
The conspirators evidently counted much on having an unhin- 
dered course for whatever lies they chose to circulate, and 
mainly they have only succeeded in alienating the press. 

In the seven confirmations which I have held this week I have 
confirmed more than goo persons in parishes almost entirely 
peopled by miners. This is, of course, far less than the size of 
the population requires, yet it is not altogether insignificant, 
and suggests that the breach between the Church and the 
People is not so extreme as many would maintain. After the 
service I returned to Auckland. 


May &th, 1926. 

I wrote a letter to the Northern Echo, and sent it to Darling- 
ton, writing privately to the Editor to give him the responsi- 
bility of deciding whether its publication at this juncture would 
be advisable. I asked the questions, who would gain by the 
continuance of the General Strike? and answered that nobody 
would gain, not the Miners, not the Trade Unions, not the 
Nation. Why then should the Strike go on? I said that no self- 
respecting Government could tolerate a General Strike, and that, 
therefore, the indispensable preliminary to negotiations was the 
‘calling-off’ of the Strike. Meanwhile, all good citizens, and 
especially all Christian citizens, must support the Government. 
If the Editor, as may well be the case, decides not to publish 
this letter, no harm will have been done, and I shall have the 
satisfaction of having ‘delivered my soul’. If, however, he 
should resolve to publish it, my chance of the martyr’s crown 
will be considerably improved! 

The British Gazette contains admirable pronouncements by 
Lord Oxford and Simon: and, on the whole, it gives a favour- 
able report on the general situation, but it states that the Strike 
is entering on a more intense phase, and mentions particularly 
attempts to ‘hold up’ food supplies. 


5th Sunday after Easter, May gth, 1926. 

I celebrated the Holy Communion in the Chapel at 8 a.m. 
After the service I turned to preparing a sermon for to-night, 
when I have to preach in Sunderland. It is, perhaps, inevitable 
that I should say something about the Strike, and what can I 
say which will be honest, useful, and safe? How can I express 
my abhorrence of the whole conception of the General Strike 
without giving the impression that the Bishop of Durham is 
precisely what Mr. Cook says he must always be, the paid apolo- 
gist of the Capitalists? The task of the ‘Preacher of Righteous- 
ness’ would certainly be made vastly more easy if one: were, 
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like the Baptist, a dweller in the wilderness, clothed in leather and 
camel’s hair, and feeding on locusts and wild honey! 

Captain Bradford, who is in command in Durham, sent me a 
bundle of papers setting forth the arrangements that had been 
made. His special messenger drew his packet from a secret 
place of concealment behind his waistcoat with so much solem- 
nity that I was disposed to think that some communication of 
real importance had arrived, and I think that he himself thought 
as much. But there was nothing that mattered. 


Here the Journal breaks off, and is resumed on May 15th, when 
I was in the Newcastle Nursing Home, to which I had been con- 
signed after the operation for appendicitis. After an interval I 
continued the Journal. 
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“HOKS DETCOMBAYT’ 


May 15th, 1926. Dr. Drummond’s Nursing Home. 


I take up the story of my life from the point at which the 
record was broken off on Sunday afternoon, May gth. In the 
course of that afternoon I found myself feeling extremely ill. 
Nevertheless, I determined to make an effort to carry out my 
promise to preach at All Saints’, Monkwearmouth. Accom- 
panied by my chaplain I left the Castle shortly after 5 p.m. and 
motored to the church. I was in much pain, which the motion 
of the car did nothing to relieve. However, I robed and sate in 
the sanctuary while the service proceeded. But my pain in- 
creased, and when it was time for me to preach, I was quite 
unable to do more than crawl out of church on the chaplain’s 
arm. I got into the car, and was carried back to the Castle in 
agony. Then I went at once to bed, and sent for McCullagh. 
He gave me some remedies, and bade me remain in bed on 
Monday. Then, however, my state was worse; he suspected 
appendicitis, and asked to be allowed to send for Mr. Grey 
Turner, the eminent Newcastle specialist. Happily he was acces- 
sible, and came over at once. He confirmed the diagnosis, and 
ordered an operation, insisting on immediate action. So, accom- 
panied by McCullagh and Lionel, for the third time in succes- 
sion, I travelled the twenty-five miles journey. It was truly a 
via dolorosa. Groups of strikers were about the roads, and as we 
passed through Birtley we were stoned. I do not imagine that 
anybody suspected that the car was carrying a sick man, but 
the effect was distressing. At last we reached our journey’s end, 
and I was received into the nursing home. On Tuesday morning 
I underwent the operation, which (as the appendix was ‘viru- 
lent’ and ‘gangrenous’) probably saved my life. 


May r6th, 1926. 

The days since the operation have been very hard to live 
through. At first it seemed to me that I was in a state of semi- 
delirium. Always I was in a car running along between rows of 
hostile miners. At night, especially, my misery was great. After 
a sleepless and troubled night I felt tired out before the day 
began. But I am assured that I am making good progress to 
recovery, so I must hold on. 

Dr. Drummond spoke of his experiences in France. He said, 
‘IT went out as C. of E. and came back as Presbyterian’. I asked 
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the reason. He replied that when he first was in France his 
hospital was served by two chaplains, C. of E. and Presbyterian. 
They were both good men, and worked heartily together. Their 
combined services were well attended; then there was a change. 
The C. of E. chaplain was replaced by a younger man of a dif- 
ferent spirit. He broke up the united service; would have no 
dealings with the Presbyterians, with the result that nobody at 
all went to his orthodox service, while about 130 held on to the 
Presbyterian. I inquired further whether he had ever had any 
heart-to-heart talk with the youth on the matter, and he replied 
that he had, but found him hopeless. He took high ground, and 
could not be reasoned with. This was behaviour which I fear 
has been but too common. 


May 18th, 1926. 

It would appear that the Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
colleagues have brought themselves into a situation which can- 
not but be very humiliating. Comparisons are made between 
Cardinal Bourne’s message, which was clear, relevant, and use- 
ful, and that of his Grace and the Bishops, which was obscure, 
unwise, and likely todo much harm in the future. 


May a2ist, 1926. 

Lionel came to me during the afternoon, and I dictated several 
letters. Among those were one to Williams and Norgate, asking 
that my undertaking to write the volume on the Reformation 
for the Home University Library might be cancelled, and 
another to the Archbishop, telling him that I must perforce 
absent myself from the Lambeth meeting on Prayer Book 
Revision. 

This morning we learn that the P.M.’s proposals have been 
rejected by the miners. On the whole, I incline to think that 
Baldwin would act wisely if he now withdrew from further inter- 
ference, and insisted on some settlement being reached between 
the mine-owners and the Union, if possible by districts. 

Colonel B. came and talked with me for half an hour. He is 
very gloomy about the Strike, which, he fears, will drag on until 
the Government have to take the mines over. What the conse- 
quence to the nation will be is unimaginably grave. He spoke 
of Herbert Smith, the miners’ leader, with whom he has often 
been brought into contact. He holds him to be a man of con- 
siderable intellectual power, great brutality, and (as all the 
Labour leaders) enormously afraid of losing his place if he goes 
against the stream of Labour opinion. He is not improved by 
his prominence, nor by his Russian experiences. I learned with 
concern that B. does not think Baldwin’s proposals are practi- 
cally sound. Even if accepted they probably would not work. 
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May 22nd, 1926. 

_The newspapers report that the mine-owners also have deci- 
sively rejected the Prime Minister’s proposals. They ask that 
the industry may at last be left alone, that they may settle their 
own quarrel without interference from outside, and affirm their 


belief that the Samuel Commission scheme for reorganization is 
really impracticable. 


Whait-Sunday, May 23rd, 1926. 

This is, I think, the first Whit-Sunday on which I have not 
done my duty at the Altar and in the pulpit since my Ordina- 
tion in 1887. It is, indeed, very strange that this sudden crisis, 
bringing me sharply into the very presence of death, and making 
apparent how near to the term of my ministry I have come, 
should move me so little. Bayley came to see me and stayed for 
nearly an hour. He had much to say about the situation in the 
mining industry (of which he has personal knowledge) but no- 
thing hopeful. It is apparently certain that the mine-owners, in 
spite of their firm, almost truculent, reply to the Prime Minister, 
are deeply divided amongst themselves. In fact, there can be 
but slight community of interest between the coal-exporting 
districts, like Durham and Northumberland, and South Wales, 
and the districts like South Yorkshire, where coal is mined for 
domestic use. Then, there are other collieries which are worked 
in connexion with iron and engineering industries. After Bayley 
came Lionel, and then the doctor. There is something very 
attractive about Grey Turner, and I like talking with him. 

Sir David Drummond sate with me for an hour, and talked 
about the Conference of physicians, over which he has been 
presiding in Newcastle last week. 


Whit-Monday, May 24th, 1926. 

The papers publish Mr. Baldwin’s reply to the miners and the 
mine-owners, respectively. He adoptsa tone of severity to both, 
and states that the offer of an additional £3,000,000 as subsidy 
to facilitate the restarting of the industry on an economic basis 
cannot remain ‘open’ after the end of the month. So, for the 
moment, the deadlock is complete, and the outlook is hopeless. 
A long list of road accidents is reported. There are but few 
trains running, in order to economize coal, and everybody is on 
the roads. 


Trinity Sunday, May 3oth, 1926. 
How small is the power we have to determine our own plans! 
I had looked forward to this day’s ordination with more than 
ordinary hope, and, until the stroke fell, I had never given a 
thought to the possibility of being myself prevented from taking 
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it. This summer had been more than commonly marked by 
engagements, important, as the Prayer Book Revision sessions, 
or interesting, as the sermons at Hereford, Eton, Westminster, 
and S. Paul’s. All have had to be cancelled. The ‘self-direction’ 
of which we boast, as the hall-mark of individual liberty, is a 
very precarious, limited, and contingent thing, after all; and in 
fact, we are more free in appearance than in reality. This is the 
solemn and humbling reflection which my present situation 
suggests, and indeed compels. Well is it for us, if we can hold 
fast to the belief that the really controlling factor in our lives is 
the benevolent will of our Father in Heaven, Whose Purpose is 
to give us the Kingdom. Lying in bed I read through the Ordina- 
tion Service, and, as far as was in my power, associated myself 
in spirit with the actual service proceeding in Durham Cathedral. 

Yesterday I received from the Ordination candidates the 
following letter, signed by them all: 


To the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

It is a great disappointment to us all that you will not be with 
us this Trinity for the Ordination. We are, however, confident that 
you are thinking of us, and we are desirous that you should know 
what a large place you occupy in our thoughts and prayers these 
days, and how much we look forward to your return to us strong 
and well in the very near future. 


1260 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONTROVERSY WITH ROME 


T was impossible for me to stand outside the continuing, 

kaleidoscopic, immitigable, and almost omnipresent conflict 
with the Roman Papacy which has persisted through the four 
centuries of distinctively Anglican history, and has only reached 
its most acute phase since the formulation of the Infallibility 
dogma (1870). Nothing could have made me a good Papist. My 
natural passion for freedom, my temperamental dislike of profes- 
sional ‘make-belief’, the influence of a strongly Protestant home, 
my earliest reading, my historical studies, my experiences in 
Oxford and throughout my career as a clergyman—all forced on 
me the necessity, as well in my own spiritual interest as in the ful- 
filment of my pastoral duty, of examining, deciding upon, and 
declaring publicly my judgment respecting the assumptions which 
are implicit in the Papal version of Christ’s religion. 

In Oxford I found myself in an atmosphere heavily charged with 
the microbes of ecclesiastical controversy, for the excitements and 
resentments of the Tractarian débacle were not yet extinct, and 
the University itself was associated at every turn with Newman 
and his spiritual fortunes. The Roman controversy was still a 
living and potent interest. I had carried with me from my home 
two salutary stabilizing factors, viz.: a relatively considerable 
acquaintance with the English Bible, and an unusual knowledge 
of the Thirty-nine Articles as expounded by Bishop Burnet. These 
stood me in good stead when I was confronted by the quaint 
examination in the Rudiments of Faith and Religion (commonly 
called ‘Ruders’, and now abolished). I still recall the astonished 
relief which filled me when, on taking my place at the Viva Voce 
table, the generous Examiner (whose name was, I think, Furneaux) 
dismissed me with the observation, ‘We have nothing to ask you, 
Mr. Henson. We very rarely have in this Exanunation so good a 
paper as yours.’ I have no doubt that the papers in that Examina- 
tion often disclosed in the undergraduate a somewhat uncertain 
Faith and a Theology which was not always either orthodox or 
even coherent. 

When first I met Professor Freeman in his room at Trinity | Col- 
lege, he addressed me with the question which I was happily able 
to answer to his satisfaction: ‘Have you read your Gibbon?’ I had 
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not only read my Gibbon, but I had learned much from him, and 
perhaps nothing better worth my learning than a certain dislike 
of small books. Even an obsolescent book which is on a large scale 
and written by a great man is in my belief vastly more truly educa- 
tive for a young student than the most up-to-date and brilliant 
small book which promises to convey a trustworthy version of 
much history by a short and easy method. 
Bishop Stubbs is himself credited with the dictum, ‘It requires 
a great man to write a small book’, and certainly its truth was dis- 
closed in his own case, for his little book on The Early Plantagenets 
is a masterpiece of compressed erudition lucidly and attractively 
summarized and stated. 
The influences under which my earlier years had been passed 
were so vehemently Protestant that I might well have been carried 
as so many of my contemporaries were carried into the Roman 
fold on the wave of an irrational but not ungenerous reaction of a 
candid mind, and by the reckless decisiveness of ill-informed 
enthusiasm. I was not wholly unconscious of the charm of Roman 
religion. Within easy reach of Broadstairs was the little modern 
Gothic Roman church of.S. Augustine in Ramsgate, and thither 
I not infrequently took my way. I felt the attraction of its sombre 
dignity, the curious charm of its stillness, and its uncanny remote- 
ness from the vulgar distractions of the outside world. It sug- 
gested a religion wonderfully unlike that which offended me so 
much in my Protestant home. Some busybody must have noted 
my visits, and started a rumour that I was contemplating ‘con- 
version’. This rumour reached my father’s ears, and aroused his 
suspicions. But I was able to assure him that it enshrined no core 
of truth; that my fondness for S. Augustine’s did not imply any 
inclination to accept the Pope’s claims; and that, while I was far 
from being a satisfactory Protestant, I was little likely to become 
a convinced Papist. None the less, I was annoyed by the discovery 
that I had been ‘spied upon’, and ceased to visit S. Augustine’s. 
I was still little more than a boy, when I went abroad for the 
first time. I stayed with my stepmother’s sister, who had married 
a devout Roman Catholic and was at that time living in Munich. 
I went up the Rhine, stopping on the way to see the famous 
churches at Cologne and Mainz. The spectacle of Roman religion 
as it was disclosed in the Rhineland and in Bavaria both attracted 
and repelled me. In my Note-book I find the following lines, 
which reflected my impressions at the time. As I read them now, 
after an interval of sixty years, they not only serve to quicken my 
memory, but also give expression to an attitude of mind which 
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remains substantially unchanged. The crudity of the verse does 
not affect the truth of their witness to the writer’s thoughts. 


To the Roman Catholic Church. 
I 


Rome, once our Mother, whence this heart of stone, 
This settled scorn, these hard and hostile eyes? 
We loved thee then so dearly; to thy feet 

Our best we brought, and gladly for thy sake 
Served, and did homage, and large tribute paid. 
And we would love thee yet, for thou art fair; 
Thy temples rise in all the lands; thy priests 
Stand ever at the altars; o’er the world 

Floats the sweet music of thy sacring bells, 
Filling the air with blessing. Burdened souls 
Haste to thy mercy-seats to tell their woe, 
Where sinners still may hear His Word of Might, 
“Son, go in peace: thy faith hath made thee whole’. 
O Rome, our Mother once, and still so dear, 
Whence thy stern face, and our foreboding fear? 


II 


It cannot be, O Rome, thou art too false, 

Too proud in error, and in power too hard. 
Thou art a two-faced Goddess, stern and kind, 
Severe in precept, and in counsel lax, 
Relentless in thine anger, yet withal 

Yielding and pliant. Nevermore aspire 

To bring us ’neath thy sceptre. Better far 
Lonely to stand with Him Who stood alone, 
The Truth before the Falsehood, free in chains, 
LOVE REIGNING FROM THE TREE; yea, better far 
Outcast from thy great shrines to pray alone 
Than in their incense-laden atmosphere 

Uplift to God, the Truth, the Source of Truth, 
The Homage of a Falsehood. Farewell, Rome. 


III 


Christ was the Truth, and for the Truth He came, 
God’s Witness calling us to seek the same. 

His Voice the Truthful hear, and they alone. 

No lie is of the Truth. He cannot own 

Worship by falsehood fed, to falsehood given, 

O Rome, thy worship to the “Queen of Heaven’. 
How can we hail thee Guide and Mother, Rome, 
While in thy temples Mammon finds his home? 
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Christ came to break that yoke, and thou again 
Bind’st on men’s necks the ancient shameful chain. 
He died for Love, to make us love, and thou? 

Thy martyrs are too many, then and now. 

Truth, Freedom, Love—all these the gifts He gave, 
In thee, Truth, Love, and Freedom find their grave. 


Among the younger Fellows of All Souls when I was admitted 
to that society was Harry Reichel, who had recently been ap- 
pointed Principal of the University College at Bangor, and who 
afterwards became well known in the educational world as Sir 
Henry Reichel. Through my friendship with him I came to know 
his distinguished father, then Bishop of Meath. Dr. Reichel was 
both an eminently learned man, and a noted controversialist. The 
vigour of his thought and the incisiveness with which he expressed 
it made him a formidable critic of unsound assumptions, un- 
warranted assertions, faulty reasoning, and the taking bombast 
of mere rhetoric. I remember listening to him in S. Mary’s when 
he moved the ill-suppressed amusement of a large congregation of 
dons and undergraduates by describing Charles Bradlaugh, who 
was just then rather more than usually conspicuous in the news- 
papers, as ‘the portentous development of a precocious half-educated 
Sunday School teacher into the brazen professor of popular Atheism’. 
On several occasions I stayed with the Bishop at Dundrum Castle 
near Dublin, and I was much attracted to him. He had a fine 
library of his own, and knew well the contents of his books. I think 
he suspected that I might be unduly influenced by the Churchman- 
ship of Oxford which he regarded with much suspicion. To his 
vigorous and illuminating conversation I owe much. He was a 
genuinely learned historian, and was fully acquainted with the 
controversy which had preceded the victory of Ultramontane 
obscurantism at the Vatican Council (1870). Bishop Reichel made 
me read Pascal’s Provinciales, and, by way of justifying their argu- 
ment, to examine the casuistic works of Liguori. He had himself 
sat at the feet of Neander, and induced me to read his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. There was not much love lost between Dr. Reichel 
and the famous Provost of Trinity, Dr. Salmon, but they were 
agreed in their attitude towards Rome. It was on the Bishop’s 
advice that I first read the Provost’s Lectures on Papal Infalli- 
bility, for which I have ever retained a great admiration. They 
are to my thinking, within the limits of their argument, completely 
successful. Dr. Reichel thought meanly of Newman’s reasoning, 
and even more meanly of Manning’s diplomatic methods. The 


Home Rule controversy, in which Mr. Gladstone was the central 
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figure, led me to study the history of the Irish Question, and while, 
thanks largely to Professor Dicey, I was confirmed in my Unionist 
creed, I conceived a dislike for the ferocious Protestantism of 
Ulster, which not even my clear view of the strength of Ulster’s 
political case could exorcize from my mind. My acquaintance in 
Oxford with Conybeare, then a Fellow of University College, who 
regularly received the French newspapers during the miserable 
tragedy of Dreyfus, and lent them to me, led me to form a very 
unfavourable opinion of the Roman Church in France. In face of 
the abominable outrages of Parnell’s followers in Ireland, and in 
face of the cynical intrigues of the anti-Dreyfusards in France, the 
same cynical moral obtuseness was disclosed in the Roman 
Hierarchy as I had noted with repugnance in the history of the 
medieval Papacy. Always the interest of the Institution seemed 
to triumph over the requirement of Christian Morality. I was 
always being brought back to the position crudely uttered in my 
boyish verses. 

The arresting continuity of the Popes in an unbroken succession 
from the first century to the twentieth, which served well enough 
for the perorations of proselytizing lecturers, wore another aspect 
in the eyes of a considering student of Papal history. To him that 
continuity was less religiously significant than morally disconcert- 
ing. The personal debasement of the Renaissance Popes was horri- 
fying enough, but it offended me less deeply than the moral perver- 
sion of their Jesuitized successors, for not even the interested and 
persistent ‘whitewashing’ of the Borgias could weigh so heavily 
in the balance as the exaltation of Paul IV and the canonization 
of Pius V. Lord Acton’s fierce anti-Papalism seemed to me entirely 
justified by the record of the Counter-Reformation. Huss, Savo- 
narola, Cranmer, Galileo, Ignatius von Ddllinger, the Modernists 
of the latest age stood together as the victims of the same persis- 
tent perversion. The record of the Popes, as the many volumes of 
the authorized Roman history sets it forth with a wealth of 
detail and commendable candour, has maintained the same wit- 
ness. Not the moral courage of S. Peter standing before the San- 
hedrin but the cynical expediency of Caiaphas as he counselled 
the condemnation of Jesus has commonly marked the procedure 
of the Vatican. I was profoundly moved by the long tragedy 
of Dreyfus, which, as I have said above, I followed closely at the 
time. That tragedy revealed in the Roman Church, not the cham- 
pion of righteousness, but the complaisant ally of cynical oppres- 
sion. Just as in the eighteenth century it was the anti-clerical, 
Voltaire, who vindicated the cause of justice in the case of the 
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Protestant, Calas, so more than a century later, it was left to the 
Protestant Picquard and the non-Christian Zola to champion the 
cause of justice in the case of the foully oppressed Jew, Dreyfus. 
It is the continuing deadness to moral obligation which shocks the 
student of Papal history and more than outweighs the considerable 
advantages of unique interest, cosmopolitan authority, and politi- 
cal convenience. 

The more normal controversy found expression within my own 
diocese, when Cardinal Bourne himself carried the war into 
Sunderland. The Journal may be quoted: 


Tuesday, September gth, 1924. 

Cardinal Bourne has been the central figure in a Roman 
demonstration in Sunderland, designed apparently to undo the 
effect of the Anglican celebrations of the 1,250th Anniversary 
of Benedict Biscop’s Foundation at Monkwearmouth. His Emi- 
nence was in a combative mood, and allowed himself to speak 
with small courtesy of Anglicans, even using the word ‘imperti- 
nence’ of their claim to continuity with the Prae-Reformation 
Church. I was turning over in my mind whether, as Bishop, I 
ought not to answer this attack, when a direct appeal to me to 
do so came from one of the clergy, Knight of Ryhope. 


Wednesday, September roth, 1924. 

Canon Browne writes to say that Cardinal Bourne’s attack is 
‘the culmination of propaganda which has been active for some 
time. It has now gained public attention, and is seriously dis- 
quieting church people.’ I told him that I would speak on the 
subject next Sunday. All day long I worked at a sermon, but 
with no satisfactory result. The truth is that I don’t want a 
controversy with the Papists, and I want so to speak as to pre- 
vent one developing out of this mannerless attack by the 
Cardinal. 


Thursday, September rith, 1924. 

My letter to Wynne Willson appears prominently in the 
Sunderland Echo, and is reproduced in the Yorkshire Post. Evi- 
dently the Cardinal’s attack has provoked some feeling in the 
town. I succeeded in completing a sermon, which will please 
nobody, but I particularly desire, if possible, to prevent one of 
those local controversies in the press which degrade everybody. 

The Papacy faces the Churches whom it alienated by its 
exorbitant pretensions, in the spirit of a Rehoboam, meeting 
the revolt with a larger claim, ‘I will add to your yoke’. 

The test of a church is the kind of conscience it creates in its 
members. Contrast the welcome of the French clergy in Eng- 
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land during the Revolution, with the refusal of the French 
churches to our clergy during the War. 


13th Sunday after Trinity, September r4th, 1924. 

The Gospel for the day was the Parable of the Good Samari- 
tan. Therein the Lord of all Christians preaches what in His 
view is the unum necessarium of discipleship. This wrangling of 
churches, this insistence on names and claims, this careful 
delimiting of ecclesiastical frontiers, is all beside the mark. He, 
the Lord and Master, ignores them all, and fastens on one thing 

_—‘by this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, tf ye have 

_love one to another’. We all pretend to believe this, but we 
wrangle and vaunt ourselves none the less. ‘He that loveth his 
neighbour hath fulfilled the law,’ says S. Paul. Yet it is full of 
melancholy suggestiveness that the author of the great hymn on 
the glories of charity (x Cor. xiii), should himself have been the 
most controversial figure of the Apostolic Age. The morning, 
dark and damp to begin with, cleared rapidly, and led in a bril- 
liant day. I celebrated the Holy Communion at 8 a.m. in the 
Chapel. Before starting for Sunderland I inserted a sentence 
into the sermon suggested by the Gospel for the day: ‘The 
Samaritan, not the priest or the Levite, satisfied Christ’s test of 
discipleship.’ Ernest and I left the Castle at 9.20 a.m. and 
motored to Sunderland. Bishopwearmouth Church was crowded, 
many being unable to obtain admission. The service was made 
very impressive by the ardour and devotion of the people. My 
sermon took exactly forty minutes in delivery, and was listened 
to closely throughout. 


Monday, September 15th, 1924. 

The Northern Echo gives great prominence to yesterday’s 
sermon, and sets it out fairly enough (though emphasizing 
rather excessively the severer portions), but for one very unfor- 
‘tunate blunder in what might perhaps be called the crucial 
passage. Where I wrote ‘we reply that our ecclesiastical iden- 
tity consists in other and more fundamental matters’, the report 
makes me say, ‘in other than fundamental matters’, which 
makes nonsense of the argument. The Yorkshire Post has about 
three-quarters of a column on the front page, and the Man- 
chester Guardian has two-thirds of a column. The Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle printed the sermon almost in full. 


Tuesday, September 16th, 1924. 

The Churchwardens of Bishopwearmouth write to ask that 
last Sunday’s sermon may be printed. I wrote consenting, and 
saying that I would add to it the earlier sermon preached on 
June 29th at Monkwearmouth. 
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Several of the clergy also write to ask that the sermon may 
be published. 5 

Accordingly, the sermon was published with the following 
prefatory note: 


‘The Roman Catholics of Sunderland celebrated the 1,250th anni- 
versary of the Foundation of Monkwearmouth Monastery with natural 
and quite legitimate enthusiasm; and their celebration was regarded 
by their Anglican neighbours with sympathy and good will. Cardinal 
Bourne’s visit for the occasion aroused much public interest. Unfor- 
tunately His Eminence took the opportunity of making an elaborate 
attack on the historic character and claim of the Church of England. 
To this attack the largest publicity was given in the local press, and 
the feeling was general that some public notice should be taken of it. 
I was appealed to by several of the leading clergy, and in deference 
to their request I came to Sunderland and preached a sermon, which 
is here published. I have added to it the earlier sermon preached in 
Monkwearmouth on S. Peter’s Day.’ 


The pamphlet, entitled Continuity, a reply to Cardinal Bourne, 
was extensively circulated, and, I think, served its purpose effec- 
tively. I received many expressions of thanks, and I think that, 
on the whole, my action in making a public and, so to say, official, 
reply to the Cardinal’s onslaught, was justified; but, of course, it 
did not please the thorough-going Protestants, who were by no 
means prepared to endorse the comparatively appreciative esti- 
mate of Roman Christianity which it expressed. Perhaps the con- 
cluding paragraph of the sermon may be quoted: 


‘By thew fruits ye shall know them. Judged by that test the Papacy 
cannot make good its claim to speak with unique and plenary right in 
Christ’s Name, but I will not close on the note of condemnation, how- 
ever merited and unavoidable. The record of the Jesuitized Papacy, 
irreformable because infallible, is not the whole story of the Latin 
Church. Not even the worst faults and follies of men have been able 
to arrest the abounding Charity of Christ. The horrible fanaticism, 
which filled Christendom with conscientious crimes, is not all the wit- 
ness which History bears to Roman Christianity. I prefer to remember 
the unselfish devotion of that great multitude of Christ’s servants— 
Sisters of Mercy, parish priests, missionaries, saints—which has through 
centuries brought the Light of Gop’s redeeming Love into the dark 
scenes of human sin. These are the ‘Marks of Jesus’ on His Church, 
and where they are found, be His children gathered under whatsoever 
description, there is His Church. The Catholic Church, in the generous 
phrase of the English Liturgy, is the ‘Blessed Company of all faithful 
people’, and, whatsoever errors we may fall into, as we vainly judge one 
another, this at least is certain, that Curist knows His own. I began 
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by deprecating controversy and by deprecating controversy I will end. 
This is no time for strife of Christian Churches. The world in its 
extreme distress, dazed and broken by the Great War, has no use for 
Hierarchical claims. Its cry is for the Light and Healing of the world’s 
Redeemer. Churches, not less than individuals, must ‘lose themselves 
to gain themselves’; the Samaritan, not the priest or the Levite, satis- 
fies CHRIST’s test of Discipleship. ‘But Thou, why dost thou judge thy 
brother? Or thou again, why dost thou set at nought thy brother? For we 
shall all stand before the Judgment Seat of Christ.’ We are responsible 
to Him, Who knows all, the Only Judge. If I could rightly have avoided 
the duty which, however inadequately, I have now performed, I would 
have done so. But when I was consecrated to the Episcopate, I pledged 
myself to ‘banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine, 
contrary to Gop’s Word’, and in obedience to that pledge, F have 
preached the sermon which you have now heard. 

For the rest, let me appeal to you, who enjoy the inestimable spiritual 
blessing which the Reformation secured to our Church and Realm, not 
to belittle or misuse your heritage; to you, members of the Church of 
England, Catholic and Reformed, the words of S. Paut have direct 
relevance, ‘With freedom did CurisT set us free; stand fast, therefore, and 
be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage.’ 


Perhaps it will not be thought irrelevant to the subject of this 
chapter if a reference is included to the sermon which I preached 
in the Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral on October roth, 1915, to 
the congregation of Huguenots on an interesting occasion. The 
sermon was published at the request of the congregation, and in 
a short note I explained the purpose, place, and significance of my 
preaching: 


The hearers of the sermon desired to have it in print, and I was the 
more willing to promise that it should be printed because by so doing 
I should be able to direct attention to the extraordinary interest, as 
well religious as historical which attaches to the Huguenot Church now 
for more than 350 years worshipping in the Crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral; and, at the same time, to point a moral which recent occur- 
rences have made eminently important. 

Can the Church of England really do what unquestionably many of 
its Bishops and Clergy are now insisting that it ought to do, viz. repudiate 
the Reformation? 

Nevertheless, in spite of this dramatic change on the part of the 
Anglican clergy, the facts of history remain, and fix for ever the charac- 
ter of the Church of England as one of the Reformed or Protestant 
Churches. Only in that character can the Church of England contribute 
anything effectual to the Reunion of Christians for which at the present 
time so many ardent desires are expressed. To repudiate the Reforma- 
tion can but commit the Church to the immediate absurdity of a 
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Catholicism which all non-Anglicans disallow, and to a future absorp- 
_ tion in the unreformed and irreformable Church of Rome. 


In my view a Church strengthens its title to be ‘Catholic’ by 
being also ‘Reformed’ and ‘Protestant’, for while the one charac- 
ter implies the rejection of medieval abuses, the other indicates 
the repudiation of Papal claims. The abuses and the claims have 
obscured and in some sense compromised the Church’s ‘catho- 
licity’. The Church of England demonstrates its essential Catho- 
licity by rejecting medieval corruptions and resisting Papal 
aggressions. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Dios CONVERSALLONS, 1021-6 


HE Lambeth Conference of 1920 issued ‘An Appeal to All 

Christian People’, setting forth in moving terms the spiritual 
mischiefs of ecclesiastical divisions, the ardent desire of the Angli- 
can bishops to recover unity, the character of the unity which 
ought to be sought, and the broad conditions under which it might 
finally be secured. 

This Appeal was generally welcomed, not merely as disclosing 
a new largeness of outlook within the Anglican episcopate, but 
also as opening a way of escape from the discreditable and enfeeb- 
ling deadlock into which the Christian society seemed to be 
drifting. Yet it was immediately apparent to thoughtful and 
informed observers of the actual situation that none of the causes 
of historic dissidence had been removed, and that the relevance of 
the Appeai was limited. There was more rhetoric than reason in 
its proposals, more enthusiasm than conviction behind its ‘vision’. 
The Lambeth Fathers hardly realized the significance of their own 
language. They had not, as some of them vainly imagined, suc- 
ceeded in lifting the competitions and conflicts of the churches 
above the trampled fields of historical controversy on to the 
higher spiritual plane where all such warfare has the aspect of 
treasonable irrelevance. They had only restated, though in less 
offensive terms, the old exclusive claim of the episcopal polity, 
and, in their approach to the non-episcopal churches, substituted 
the courtesy of compliment for the crudity of condemnation. 

Negotiations with non-episcopalians were undertaken, notably 
in India, but they came to nothing on the same rock as had ship- 
wrecked the earlier and bolder venture of Kikuyu. 

The Eastern churches, which, however backward and sunken in 
strange superstitions, did beyond question possess the saving grace 
of episcopal government, were in no case to maintain an attitude 
of unyielding conservatism against the approaches of Anglican 
Churchmen. The political calamities in which they were immersed 
did undoubtedly facilitate a mood of chastened receptivity, and 
the presence of Eastern Ecclesiastics soon became a familiar 
feature of Anglican services. 

The Roman Catholic Church was excluded from negotiation by 
its obvious inability to give ‘the whole-hearted acceptance’ of the 
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conditions declared in the Appeal to be involved in the visible 
unity of the Church as the Lambeth Conference understood it. 

But no difficulties could arrest the zeal of the veteran Lord 
Halifax, nor damp his optimism. He saw in the Lambeth Letter 
nothing but a favourable opportunity for renewing the attempt to 
reunite the Church of England to its ancient mother, the Church 
of Rome. It was not his first attempt. In 1894 he had striven to 
induce Archbishop Benson to assist with the weight of his per- 
sonal and official influence an effort to induce the Vatican to 
reconsider the question of Anglican Orders, and in conjunction 
with the Abbé Portal he had carried on a brisk correspondence 
with the Roman authorities. Again he associated himself with the 
same eager Frenchman in circumstances which to his sanguine 
mind were particularly favourable. Portal suggested that they 
should approach Cardinal Mercier, eminent as an ecclesiastic and 
illustrious as a patriot. With that purpose in view he addressed 
Archbishop Davidson. 

The story of the Malines Conversations, which began in Decem- 
ber Ig2r and ended in the autumn of 1926, is sufficiently familiar. 
Lord Halifax has told his story; the Bishop of Chichester has 
stated the facts with precision and candour, and with, perhaps, a 
too evident desire to defend Archbishop Davidson from the 
charge of undue complaisance; Bishop Gore’s contribution has 
been described by his biographer. There yet remains, perhaps, a 
place for some account of my own share in the episode. On 
February 11th, 1923, I find some observations in my Journal which 
indicate my own attitude of mind on the main question: 


In the afternoon I read Pusey’s Life. His essay at negotiating 
a union with the Roman Church appears to have run the normal 
course, and experienced the normal fortune. Eager approaches 
from the Anglican side; non-committal compliments on the 
Roman; restiveness and reproaches in both camps; extravagant 
Anglican expectations, and then sharp disillusionment when 
the Roman authorities finally speak. I cannot doubt that the 
present essay will repeat the too familiar history. Newman’s 
Letter to Pusey, September 4th, 1868, is very illuminating and 
probably as true now as it was then. The impression left on my 
mind by the whole narrative is that of a conceited, self-centred 
group of enthusiasts, vainly imagining that they were the 
Church of England, pushing forward an impossible project with 
a tiresome persistence which disgusted those whom they desired 
to propitiate, and who were quite clever enough to take their 
true measure, and to see that they had really nothing to offer. 
What Newman wrote with fatal frankness to Pusey in 1868 
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might with equal justice have been addressed to Lord Halifax 
and his companions in 1923. ‘If the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were to say, ‘‘I will become a Catholic if ’ the only question 
in answer would be, ‘‘Do you speak simply as an individual, or 
in the name of the Anglican Church?’’ If he said ‘‘as an indi- 
vidual”’ they would not even look at his paper.’ 


On January 25th, 1923, the Archbishop informed the bishops 
of the proceedings at Malines: 


His Grace read out a correspondence between himself and 
Lord Halifax, between Lord Halifax and Cardinal Mercier, and, 
finally between Cardinal Mercier and himself. It appears that 
the negotiations for reunion, begun by Lord Halifax on his own 
initiative, are to be continued with the cognizance and approval 
both of the Vatican and of the Archbishop. The representatives 
of the Church of England are still to be Lord Halifax, ‘Father’ 
Frere, and Dean Armitage Robinson. I objected that these 
gentlemen were not properly competent to speak for Anglican- 
ism, since the first had declared himself in substantial agreement 
with the Roman Church, the second was one of the new ‘ Anglo- 
Catholics’, and the third was a very cryptic type of Anglican. 
There was a discussion which led to nothing, but I think that 
a good many of the bishops felt rather uncomfortable. 


In October Frere’s appointment to the Bishopric of Truro was 
announced and created surprise in all quarters and consternation 
in some. My own feelings are thus expressed: 


Frere’s appointment to a bishopric takes one’s breath away. 
That on all personal grounds he is eminently fitted for episcopal 
office must be admitted, but he is in the inner councils of the 
‘Anglo-Catholic’ party, and was prominent at the notorious 
congress last July. His protest, if indeed it was a protest, 
against the Bishop of Zanzibar’s telegram to the Pope can hardly 
outweigh the fact that he was there at all, still less that he was 
as fully committed as a man can be to the official programme. 
That, on the morrow of such an orgy of lawlessness as that 
Congress represented, Frere should be raised to the Bench can 
mean nothing less than the total collapse of Anglican discipline. 
‘The game of law and order 1s up’ in the Church of England, as 
evidently as it was in Ireland. Disestablishment and disendow- 
ment are overdue. 


An article of mine headed ‘A Go-as-you-please Church’ had 
appeared in the Spectator (October 13th, 1923), and had perturbed 
the Archbishop, whohadrecently addressed the Canterbury Diocesan 
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Conference in a speech of which reports gave a rather misleading 
impression. His Grace was evidently alarmed. 


Monday, October 15th, 1923. 

I dined with Sir George Murray at 15 Cadogan Square. 
Among the company was the Archbishop of Canterbury. I sat 
between my host and Ernest Pollock, the new Master of the 
Rolls. I told the Archbishop that his speech, as reported, and 
commented on in the Record for this week, was quite indefen- 
sible and most mischievous. He disclaimed having said any- 
thing like what he is reported to have said. 


Tuesday, October 16th, 1923. 

The Archbishop was evidently perturbed by what I said to 
him last night, for he sent me a telephone message asking me to 
meet him at the Athenaeum at 6 p.m. He also sent me a note 
suggesting that I should write a letter to him asking for an 
explanation of his speech to the Canterbury Diocesan Confer- 
ence. He would take occasion in answering it to remove any 
misunderstanding. I. met his Grace as appointed, and we had 
a very interesting talk. about the whole situation. Finally, I 
wrote a letter and handed it to him, adding that whatever he 
wrote to me in reply I should certainly publish. So the plot 
thickens. 

The Archbishop said that he had read my article in the 
Spectator, and, when he put it down, he said to himself, ‘What 
would Henson do if he had a free hand?’ I replied that my 
policy was as clear as it was simple. In view of the general dis- 
obedience of the clergy, I would revise the formularies (Prayer 
Book and Articles both), and I would simplify the legal proce- 
dure so as to make possible the enforcement of the Revised 
Book, which I would then enforce inexorably. But, he said, that 
would mean disruption. I replied that I assumed as much, and 
that disruption seemed to me unavoidable if the Church of 
England was to exist in anything more than name. But, said 
his Grace, I will never be the Archbishop to force a disruption. 
I must be out of the way first. We spoke of Frere’s elevation to 
the Bench. I said that it was, in my judgment, defensible only 
on the assumption that the Reformation Settlement was dead. 
He said that he was anxious about the negotiations at Malines, 
and had drafted some instructions for the guidance of the 
Anglican representatives. He had showed these to Frere, who 
professed to agree with them heartily. The Archbishop is cer- 
tainly being very hard driven, and, I think, in directions which 
he does not like, and towards ends which, in his heart of hearts, 
he does not approve. 
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The interchange of letters between the Archbishop and myself 
appeared in The Times (October 25th, 1923) and ran as follows: 


Cuurcn Discrprine. Dr. DAvipson oN THE RUBRICS. 
BisHops’ POWER To ALLOW DEVIATION. 
To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir, 

_ The reality and extent of the obligation which rests on the clergy to 
obey the rubrics of the Prayer Book are now much debated. Inasmuch 
as the consciences of the clergy and the rights of their parishioners are 
both concerned most closely in the subject, I think the enclosed corre- 
spondence will be read with interest, and I shall be obliged, therefore, 
if you can publish it in your columns. 

I am, very faithfully yours, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


Auckland Castle, 
Bishop Auckland, 
October 23rd. 

My dear Lord Archbishop, 

The report of the Canterbury Diocesan Magazine for last August 
attributes to Your Grace some language respecting the Bishop’s power 
to authorize disobedience to the rubrics of the Prayer Book, which is 
certainly capable of being misunderstood, and which I find it hard to 
reconcile with the known views of Your Grace, often expressed in the 

ast. 
4 The subject is important in itself, and at this moment so urgent that 
I take leave to beg Your Grace to explain your words. I have reason 
to know that an explanation would be welcomed by many besides 
myself. 

With apologies for placing this burden on Your Grace at a time when 
so much anxiety is coming upon you, 

I am, yours most sincerely and dutifully, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


October 15th. 


Lambeth Palace, S.E., 
October 19th. 
My dear Bishop of Durham, 

I thank you for your letter with reference to something which I said 
in my Diocesan Conference last summer about the Declaration of 
Assent and Conformity which clergy, including Bishops, are rightly 
called upon to make. 

I have looked into the Report, and find that what I said was not 
part of the Conference address, but a remark made in the course of the 
debate. A prominent clergyman had stated in debate that ‘the rubrical 
directions cannot possibly be obeyed, though we have all promised 
faithfully to obey them.... The clergy have been led to leave the 
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narrow way of rubrical integrity.’ I thought it necessary before the 
debate closed to dissipate what seems to me the fallacious allegation 
often made that all the clergy are everywhere breaking their solemn 
promise when they depart in the minutest detail from the zpszssima 
verba of rubrical direction. You, like myself, must have heard this con- 
stantly said. I pointed out that the promise to obey the rubric is 
accompanied by a clause allowing ‘lawful authority’ to order (1e. 
arrange or sanction) such deviation as may be necessary or obviously 
expedient. The history of what passed before the present form was 
enacted half a century ago shows that the difficulty was acutely felt. 
Hence the insertion of the clause in question. You and I and every 
Bishop constantly permit, tacitly or overtly, in the ‘ordering’ of Divine 
Service certain deviations, and it is, surely, untrue to say that the 
incumbent is violating the solemn undertaking whenever in the Office 
of Holy Communion he leaves out the warning notice or the long exhor- 
tation, or when in some other service he departs in accordance with 
custom in some slight and reasonable way from the exact rubrical 
direction as printed. 

Of course the Bishop must not misuse the power thus placed in his 
hands, and the notion that these particular words in the Declaration 
leave the Bishop free to act as he pleases with the Prayer Book would 
be, in my judgment, absurdly untenable. We have a right, as Bishops, 
to call upon any man who is not doing so to obey the rubrics quite 
literally as they stand. Of course we do not do this, and the man thus 
deviating (I am speaking, as I pointed out at the time, of non-contro- 
versial matters) deviates with the knowledge that he does so with the 
sanction of ‘lawful authority’. What I wanted to make clear, and I 
think I did make clear, is that we are not in our ordinary service doing 
something which we have definitely undertaken not to do. To stretch 
what I said into the region of controversial and defiant disobedience to 
the Prayer Book is to import quite a new meaning into what was taking 
place or being discussed, and I do not think that any one misunderstood 
what I said. 

Iam, yours very truly, 
RANDALL CANTUAR. 


I thought then, and I think still, that Archbishop Davidson was 
unduly affected by the emotional atmosphere which the Lambeth 
Appeal had created. The ancient and obstinate problem of ecclesi- 
astical reunion could not be so easily solved as the sincere but 
ignorant enthusiasm of the Anglo-Catholic stalwarts imagined. 
Nearly four centuries of controversy had accumulated issues of 
real importance which could not be neglected when it was pro- 
posed to ignore the ‘Great Divide’ of the Reformation, and re- 
create in modern Europe the external unity of medieval Christen- 
dom. Archbishop Benson had understood better the disqualifica- 
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tions which rendered the Anglo-Catholic leader an unwise adviser 
in the sphere of Anglican policy. What Archbishop Benson wrote 
to Lord Halifax in 1894 was not sufficiently remembered by Arch- 
bishop Davidson in 1921: 


I must be pardoned for saying, what it is only the part of friendship 
to say, that I am afraid that you have lived for years so exclusively 
with one set of thinkers, and entered so entirely into the usages of one 
class of churches, that you have not before you the state of religious 
feeling and activity in England with the completeness with which any 
one attempting to adjust the relations between Churches ought to have 
the phenomena of his own side clearly and minutely before him. 


In any record of Anglican history since Newman’s secession 
wrecked the Tractarian Movement in Oxford, a considerable place 
must be given to Lord Halifax. Like the famous Countess of 
Huntingdon in the eighteenth century, and the great Earl of 
Shaftesbury in the nineteenth, he illustrated the considerable in- 
fluence which social position and political opportunity can exer- 
cise in the clerical world of England. Remarkable strength of will, 
intense religious conviction, and clearly perceived object were 
united in all of them. All possessed the dangerous power of self- 
dedication to definite purpose which marks religious fanatics of 
every kind and every age.. Lord Halifax had a personal charm 
which marked neither the Methodist Countess, nor the Protestant 
philanthropist. Of him might be quoted the laudatory description 
which I read on an epitaph in a Suffolk church, where it com- 
memorated a youth who, it asserted, combined ‘the urbanity of a 
gentleman, the firmness of a man, and the faith of a Christian’. He 
had the carriage and expression of an ideal crusader. My personal 
intercourse with Lord Halifax was limited by our public discord. 
I disliked the ‘Ritualism’ which he championed, and I publicly 
challenged the policies which, as President of the English Church 
Union, he advocated. In an ‘Open Letter’ addressed to him, 
which had a considerable circulation, I gave brusque and lucid 
expression of my views. He abhorred both my open fraterniza- 
tion with Nonconformists, and my ‘Modernist’ sympathies. On 
the vexed questions of Marriage and Religious Education in the 

_State schools we were openly opposed. He did not hesitate to 
express his unfavourable estimate of me and of my opinions. 
Nevertheless, as time passed, he found my ecclesiastical attitude 
surprisingly moderate. His sentiments towards me became less 
hostile. He wrote to me in terms of warm approval when, in a 


ly. Life of Archbishop Benson, II. 611. 
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sermon to the Church Congress in Birmingham (1921) I indicated 
disapproval of the extreme ‘ Modernist’ opinions expressed in some 
of the papers at the Cambridge Conference of the Modern Church- 
men’s Union; and, later, when the movement for Prayer Book 
Revision failed, and I was led by the failure to declare that Dis- 
establishment had become morally requisite, he wrote to me again 
in very friendly language. More than once Lord Halifax invited 
me to visit him at Hickleton, but I never accepted his invitation 
because I felt sure that I could hardly have avoided giving him 
pain by so frank a disclosure of my sentiments and views as would 
be unavoidable in the freedom of private conversation. He pre- 
sided at the great meeting in the Albert Hall to which I delivered 
an address on ‘Spiritual Independence’. When some baseless 
rumour of my impending resignation appeared in the newspapers, 
he wrote to me in terms so generous that I conjectured that he 
must have confused my name with the somewhat like-sounding 
name of the Bishop of Gloucester, who was well known to be a 
firm, if somewhat rigid, High Churchman of the archaic scholarly 
type more frequently-met with among the original Tractarians 
than among their modern:disciples. However, he assured me that 
he had made no mistake, and that he should regard my retirement 
from the episcopal bench as a grave calamity to the Church. It 
is a considerable satisfaction to me thus to recall his kind senti- 
ments, for, though I could not share his conception of Anglican 
Churchmanship, nor approve his efforts to bring the Church of 
England again into the Papal obedience, yet I admired the moral 
altitude of his character, the steady loyalty with which he served 
the cause which he had adopted, and his lifelong devotion to the 
Catholic ideal. On one occasion in the House of Lords, Lord 
Halifax entered the Chamber, and was moving with evident lame- 
ness to his accustomed seat. I stepped to him and gave him the 
assistance of my arm. Some of the peers chaffed me good humour- 
edly on presenting an impressive example of Anglican harmony! 
Lord Halifax stands in my memory along with Bishop Gore, for 
though my public contacts with both were mainly hostile, yet my 
personal regard for both was very high. Both redeemed what I 
judged to be grave faults by the rare personal qualities of courage, 
single-mindedness, and genuine Christian devotion. 

My attitude towards an ecclesiastical venture which had been 
publicly approved by Archbishop Davidson did not pass uncriti- 
cized. The Bishop of Chichester has thought fit to include in his 
biography of the Primate ‘A Footnote in Verse’ which appeared 
in Punch (January 23rd, 1924) over the initials W. F. N. The 
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verses may stand as a specimen of a type of criticism which was 
more facile than fair. It suggests that there was something arro- 
gant to the point of absurdity in the spectacle of a Bishop of 
Durham dissenting from an Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet it is 
difficult to discover who had better right than the Bishop of 
Durham to express his mind on such issues as the episode of 
Malines had raised. As Bishop of Durham I held the fourth place 
in the hierarchy, having above me only the Primates and the 
Bishop of London. Both the Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of London were known to sympathize with the Anglo-Catholic 
pretensions. In these circumstances I conceived myself to be 
rather specially bound to make clear to the Church and Nation 
that the episcopal Bench as a whole did not share their attitude. 

I was no neophyte, but a man past middle age with the accumu- 
lated experiences of an active ministry sustained through thirty- 
seven years. Who could plead a better right than I to express in 
public the disapproval which in private I had frankly disclosed? 


A FOOTNOTE IN VERSE 


H. H. Hensley Hensley 
Hereford and Dunelm 

Took great care of the Church 
Though he was not at th’helm. 


H. H. Hensley, Hensley 
Said to the Church, said he, 
You must never be seen 

On the way to Malines 
Without consulting me. 


Armitage Armitage, Robinson, Gore, 
Halifax, Frere and Kidd 

Were sometimes seen 

On the way to Malines 

Though they tried to be hid. 


Herbert Herbert Hensley Hensley 
Said to the Arch, said he, 

What the dickens you mean 

By this game at Malines 

Is more than I can see. 


R. R. Cantuar 

He said to H. H. D., 

I mean that we mean 

To be seen at Malines, 

So please leave that to me. 
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Armitage Armitage, Robinson, Gore, 
Halifax, Frere, and Kidd, 
Are constantly seen on the way to Malines 
And no longer try to be hid. 

W.F.N. 


The Malines Conversations came to an end in 1926. In the fol- 
lowing year the House of Commons rejected the Prayer Book 
Measure, and thus precipitated a breach between the Church and 
the State which plainly jeopardized the Establishment, and which 
yet remains unbridged. Of this more must be said in its proper 
place. Here it is sufficient to point out that, among the causes of 
that regrettable failure, no mean place must be assigned to the 
fears, suspicions, and resentments aroused in the public mind by 
the approach to Rome into which the ardent zeal of Lord Halifax 
had led the too complaisant Primate. 

At Christmas the Archbishop of Canterbury issued a letter to 
the Archbishops and Metropolitans of the Anglican Communion 
informing them generally of the results of the Lambeth Appeal, 
and giving a large section to the Malines Conversations. His 
Grace was good enough to send me a copy, and, in due course the 
letter appeared in the newspapers, where it was given great promi- 
nence and made the subject of flattering leaders. My Journal 
records my impressions: 


His Grace has acted with great astuteness in choosing the 
time for disclosing these cryptic manceuvres, for who at Xmas 
time can decently criticize efforts to make peace between Chris- 
tians? In the temporary paralysis of reason in an orgy of senti- 
ment, any sugared folly can pass. But the unpalatable facts 
which underlie our divisions are not to be conjured away by the 
exchange of compliments. Can any one who knows the men, 
and knows the Churches, pretend to think that Anglicanism is 
fairly represented by a distinguished medievalist (Armitage 
Robinson) and four Anglo-Catholic leaders (Frere, Gore, Kidd, 
and Lord Halifax)? Ought I to address a serious and argued 
remonstrance to The Times which would break the spell? My 
question was, in a sense, answered by a telegram from the editor 
of the Sunday Times asking me to contribute an article of 1,000 
words to their next issue. I replied in the affirmative, and wrote 
the promised article forthwith. It is difficult to avoid an appear- 
ance of disrespect to the Archbishop, and yet it is impos- 


sible to express approval of his behaviour in this matter of 
Malines. 
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Friday, December 28th, 1923. 

A telegram from the Editor of the Daily Mail asked for a 
pronouncement on the ‘Malines Reunion Conferences’. I filled 
up the prepaid form thus: 


Reunion with Rome cannot usefully be discussed until the present 
claims of the Papacy have been abandoned, and the Church of Eng- 
land has been frankly recognized. No authority from the Bishops or 
Convocations has been given to the Conferences at Malines. 


I spent the morning in writing to The Times. My letter will 
not please his Grace, but will define my position sufficiently. It 
appeared on December 31st, 1923, under the headings ‘Rome 
and England’, ‘Discussions at Malines’, ‘Bishop of Durham’s 
caveat’, — 


Sis 

The announcement that conferences between English and Roman 
Churchmen have been meeting under Cardinal Mercier’s roof with 
the approval of the Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury is sur- 
prising and even startling. It needs not to argue that visible union 
between churches is desirable. That has always been the assumption, 
and often the assertion, of Anglicans and Roman Catholics alike. 
But we are separated because we have hitherto held that Truth is 
superior to visible Unity, and that only by disloyalty to the Truth 
could we endorse the Roman version of Christianity. Has anything 
happened to disallow this position? 

The Archbishop tells us that ‘we have no thought of changing or 
weakening to-day the historical Anglican position and claims as set 
forward by the great theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries’. That assurance will be heartily welcomed, the more 
because it will be felt to be very necessary. 

For in these conferences the English delegates are not the men 
whom English Churchmen would naturally regard as champions of 
‘the historical Anglican position and claims’. His Grace tells us that 
‘they were in no sense delegates or representatives of the Church 
as a whole’, and, indeed, this is sufficiently apparent, since all of 
them, with one doubtful exception, are prominent Anglo-Catholics, 
and one of them, Lord Halifax, is so Roman that the Archbishop has 
thought it necesary to repudiate his opinions in a special note. 

During the meetings of the Anglo-Catholic Congress last July much 
excitement, and some indignation, was caused by the action of the 
Bishop of Zanzibar in sending a telegram to the Pope, and Dr. Frere, 
now Bishop of Truro, was much applauded for protesting against it. 
Perhaps the telegram would have been less surprising, and the protest 
less impressive, if it had been generally known that reunion with Rome 
was actually being discussed in a Roman Cardinal’s palace by 
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members of both churches approved or nominated by the highest 
authorties. 

There will be little disposition in any quarter to criticize a policy 
which recommends itself to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and for 
which His Grace publicly claims ‘full responsibility’. Nevertheless, I 
hold myself honourably bound to say publicly what I have said to 
His Grace privately, that it is unfortunate, to say the least, that the 
authorities of the Roman Church should be encouraged to think that 
the version of Anglicanism which commends itself to the disting- 
uished men who, with His Grace’s approval, discussed reunion at 
Malines with Cardinal Mercier and his colleagues, is either shared by 
the majority of English Churchmen, or is really congruous with the 
official standards of the Church of England. 

With respect to the general question, I will venture to lay down 
three propositions: 

1. The Church of England is not competent to negotiate with 
other Churches until it has cleared up its own mind and stated 
honestly what it stands for in Christendom. At the very moment 
when the Anglican standards of doctrine and discipline are ‘in the 
melting-pot’ of Revision, it is not reasonable, and cannot be fruitful, 
to enter into negotiations with other Churches. 

2. Until the Bull ‘ Apostolicae Curae’ (1895) declaring Anglican 
Orders entirely null and void, shall have been cancelled or mitigated, 
discussion of Reunion with the Church of Rome cannot be properly 
or fruitfully undertaken. It has ever been the policy of Rome to be 
accommodating towards individuals and adamantine towards 
Churches. We can only rightly discuss reunion on the basis of a 
mutual recognition of the Churches. 

3. The ‘Appeal to all Christian People’ issued by the last Lambeth 
Conference is only fairly handled when it is read as a whole and its 
several sections given due importance. So handled it will be apparent 
that the conditions of visible unity are laid down in the sixth section. 
Until the Roman Catholic Church can see its way to accept those 
conditions, it lies outside the view of the Lambeth Appeal. 

I am very sorry to find myself unable to welcome the Archbishop’s 
announcement, and I wish it had been rightly possible for me silently 
to acquiesce in what I couldnot approve. But the Church of England 
has been brought to such a pass that absolute candour is the duty of 
all its members, and perhaps primarily of its Bishops. 


On December 31st, 1923, I received from an English Roman 
Caaidtic Bishop the following letter: 


My Lord Bishop, 

I always read carefully what you say or write with regard to 
Reunion questions. I have just read the Sunday Times. If I may say 
so, there is a point usually overlooked by Anglican or nonconformist 
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writers on the attitude of Continental Catholics towards the Church 
of England—particularly High Churchmen, or, as they now prefer to 
be called, Anglo-Catholics. It is a common conviction among Conti- 
nental ecclesiastics—both French and Italian—that we Catholics in 
England do not usually understand how such matters should be dealt 
with, and that all that is wanted is some expression of good will on 
our part, and some concessions on non-vital points, for corporate 
reunion to be accomplished. Simply put, we here are too clumsy and 
uncompromising to be successful negotiators. Exactly the same 
point of view was prominent in the time of Leo XIII and Cardinal 
Rampolla, who both believed, until at last they were reluctantly con- 
vinced to the contrary by Cardinal Gasquet and Archbishop Walsh, 
that Anglicans, clerical and lay, were ready to submit to the Holy 
See en masse if a kindly message of appeal were sent to Canterbury 
and York. The Latin mind thinks Englishmen must be open to con- 
viction by the syllogistic method. 
With apologies, Yours faithfully. 


My reply was the following: 


My dear Monsignor, 

It was very kind of you to write to me. I have no doubt that your 
view of the situation is right. To my mind, Religion would gain by 
such a delimiting of ecclesiastical frontiers as would make them fol- 
low the lines of actual conviction. If this were to be effected, there 
would be a considerable movement of ‘Anglo-Catholics’ into your 
camp, and, I suspect, though of course I have no knowledge on the 
matter, some movement of ‘liberal Roman Catholics’ into mine. 

Meanwhile, we must be content, in S. Paul’s words, to ‘see through 
a glass darkly’, humbly certain that when at last we are granted a less 
obstructed vision, we ‘shall see light in His light’, and find ourselves 
united with many, from whom on earth we were, as it seemed to us 
rightly, severed. 

With all good wishes for the New Year. 

I am, sincerely yours, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


None could doubt that the importance of the proceedings at 
Malines was very great. The immediate effect on the fortunes of 
Prayer Book Revision may, or may not, have been decisive; it was 
unquestionably large and unfavourable. Still more significant, 
however, was the light cast on the temper and tendency of the 
Anglo-Catholic party. None could fail to see that the rapid 
advance of that party was threatening the historic character of 
the Church of England as a Reformed Church, and that the ver- 
sion of Christianity set forth in the parishes, which lay within the 
control of Anglo-Catholic incumbents, was definitely other than 
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that which the standards and traditions of the Established Church 
had since the Reformation apparently and confessedly expressed. 
I disliked and distrusted the ‘No Popery’ prejudices of ‘the 
Protestant underworld’, but I shared the suspicions and appre- 
hensions of that multitude of devout and thoughtful English 
Christians, who were fully persuaded that the highest national 
interest was bound up with a loyal profession of that version of 
Christianity which was legally and traditionally expressed in ‘the 
Protestant Religion’. 

If that were indeed the case, it was hard to resist the suspicion 
that the situation within the Established Church was actually 
facilitating a process of religious retrogression which ought not to 
be suffered to continue. Disestablishment in the interest of 
Christian truth ceased to be an unpleasing paradox, and began to 
acquire the character of a costly sacrifice which the vital interest 
of spiritual duty required. 

Ought the paralysis of law and discipline within the Church of 
England to be allowed to reduce the greatest of all the Reformed 
Churches to the ignoble description of an organized hypocrisy? 
Once seriously formulated and faced, that question could only be 
answered in one way. 
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At Auckland Castle, A.D. 1927 


From the portrait by Harold Speed 
in the State Room of Auckland Castle, 1929 


CHAPTER XV 


Pao OR bOOK, RE VISTON 


| would be both tiresome and superfluous to narrate in detail 
the course of the considerable and protracted effort to revise 
» the Book of Common Prayer which was finally defeated by the 
vote of the House of Commons in 1928, but in the story of my life 
that episode cannot be left unnoticed since it engaged me in much 
labour, brought me into much prominence, and finally compelled 
me to abandon the championship of the Establishment which I 
had maintained for so many years. 

The Revised Prayer Book was finally rejected in deference to an 
organized outburst of Protestant feeling in the nation, but it had 
been originally undertaken as a deliberate project for satisfying 
whatever was reasonable in the considerable public discontent 
with the conduct of the Established Church. 

The agitation led by Sir William Harcourt had secured the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Disorders 
which issued its Report in 1906. 

The primary purpose with which Prayer Book Revision was 
recommended by the Commissioners, and undertaken by the 
authorities of the Established Church was the restoration of dis- 
cipline by the removal of the obstacles which inquiry had shown 
to makesuch restoration almost impossible. Legitimate objections 
were to be fairly met; obscurities in the Rubrics arising from social 
changes, which rendered them obsolete or obsolescent, were to be 
removed; defects in the formularies, which were reasonably and 
generally admitted, were to be remedied; and, as a result, the 
Bishops were to be enabled and required to enforce the law, and 
to make an end of the scandal of clerical lawlessness, which had 
disturbed so many parishes, and brought such deep discredit on 
the Established Church, and therein especially on the Clergy. 

Very early in the process of Revision, it became apparent that 
its range and character could not be limited to the single object 
of suppressing disorders in the parishes. Discontent with the 
rubrics and formularies of the Prayer Book was not limited to 
‘Ritualists’, nor were they the only law-breakers. Discontent 
with the formularies was older than the Oxford Movement, and 
had other roots. Both liturgical scholars and liberal theologians 
had their grievances, and neither were likely to see’ ‘eye to eye’ 
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with evangelicals. The ‘experts’, who wielded great, and perhaps 
excessive influence in the convocational committees, were divided 
among themselves, some inclining to the ancient liturgies of the 
East, and some to the pre-Reformation Uses of the West, but all 
were at one in urging that the appointed forms ought to be im- 
proved, or (to use the cant word) ‘enriched’ by Revision. Nor were 
there lacking individuals, equally omniscient and courageous, who, 
like Richard Baxter at the Savoy Conference, were prepared to 
substitute their own compositions for the venerable formularies of 
the Prayer Book. The Enabling Act (1919) provided that ‘any 
measure touching doctrinal formulae or the services or ceremonies 
of the Church of England or the administration of the Sacraments 
or sacred rites thereof shall be debated and voted upon by each of 
the three Houses sitting separately, and shall then be either accepted 
or rejected by the Assembly in the terms in which it 1s finally proposed 
by the House of Bishops’. The discussions were in the Houses of 
Clergy and Laity careful, protracted, and inconclusive. With the 
Bishops, however, lay the responsibility of deciding finally what 
precisely should be proposed to the Assembly for approval, and, 
if approved, submitted to the Houses of Parliament. The Bishops 
included representatives of all the Anglican sections, but, I think, 
most of them were mainly anxious to make the Church of England 
as inclusive as possible. They desired by ‘tolerating the toler- 
able’, that is, by rendering the legal system sufficiently elastic to 
cover as many varieties of genuinely Christian profession as pos- 
sible, to make the Church of England in fact what in theory it 
claimed to be, Catholic, Reformed, and National. None desired 
the Church to be Roman. 

The. restoration of discipline and the revision of the formularies 
were excellent objects, but in the actual circumstances of modern 
England not easily harmonized. The one was an insistent popular 
demand, but the other commended itself to few outside the small 
company of liturgical scholars. I soon perceived that in pursuing 
a twofold quest the Bishops were endangering the success of their 
honest and laborious effort. Perhaps it would not be excessive to 
say that the ultimate failure of Prayer Book Revision had its root 
in the well-intentioned but intrinsically irrational attempt to serve 
two conflicting policies, of which the one was designed to satisfy 
the popular demand for order in the Established Church, and the 
other aspired to revise the system which was to be enforced. The 
discontent of the minority of liturgically cultured Anglicans was 
unfelt by the general body of parishioners, who disliked change 
and viewed with suspicion precisely those changes which the litur- 
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gical experts pressed for. Liturgies stand with the cathedrals as 
perfected products of the Middle Ages, reflecting subtly but faith- 
fully their distinctive beliefs and serving their distinctive devo- 
tions. It could not be easy for ordinary English Churchmen to 
follow the arguments or to accept the conclusions of scholars whose 
minds were saturated with liturgical science and whose devo- 
tional habit was formed on liturgical principles. Still less could 
they approve concessions to ‘Modernists’ whose difficulties they 
neither shared nor understood. 

I think few even of the Bishops, as they sate round the table in 
Lambeth Palace engaged in the task of revision, escaped an un- 
comfortable feeling of unreality and misgiving when they listened 
to the earnest and learned pleas of those members of their body 
(they were not many) who spoke as recognizably expert in liturgi- 
cal science. I have often reflected on the suggestive fact that 
wherever, as well here at home as throughout the wide expanse of 
the English-speaking world, the English people have created their 
own religious system, they have hardly ever disclosed any fond- 
ness for liturgies, a fact the more surprising when it is remembered 
that all the non-liturgical churches of the English Dispersion were 
derived from a Mother Church in which a liturgical system had 
been established and enforced. The hideous brick chapels scat- 
tered thickly over the country reflect the religious preference of 
the English people perhaps more truly than the glorious cathedrals 
and parish churches which move the admiration and assist the 
worship of the cultivated Anglican. The chapels illustrate national 
idiosyncrasy and sectarian thought, but the parish churches attest 
the temper and habit of that older world of pre-national and 
undivided Christendom. Englishmen are not inevitably episco- 
palian as the Scots are inevitably presbyterian and the Irish 
inevitably papists, but au fond they are Erastian, Bibliolatrous, 
and always fiercely anti-Papal. 

There are, indeed, reasons for doubting whether the non- 
liturgical character of popular English Protestantism will main- 
tain itself under the conditions of modern civilized life. The 
‘climate of opinion’ is plainly changing, and certainly not in the 
direction of popular Protestantism. I think the Bishops will be 
better understood, and more justly judged in the future than they 
were when their work was denounced, and for the time being 
destroyed, by the House of Commons. In 1928 I published a small 
volume entitled The Book and the Vote (Hodder and Stoughton), 
in which I discussed the situation as I saw it then. Reading my 
words now I find myself able to endorse them. They do, in my 
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deliberate judgment, give a true account of the facts and they set 
out the point of view from which I regarded the task of the 
Bishops. On the morrow of their defeat I wrote the following: 


The Revised Prayer Book represents a delicately adjusted 
compromise between the various sections of the Church of Eng- 
land. This is, indeed, its principal merit, for the Church of 
England, alone among the Reformed Churches, has perpetuated 
the noblest feature of the Medieval Church, its comprehenstve- 
ness. Certainly the Church of England cannot afford to lose 
any one of its constituent parties, though to reconcile them all 
to a single system is to give complete satisfaction to none of 
them. This character of a balanced compromise implies extreme 
controversial disadvantage, for it wakes no enthusiasm for its 
defence, while it exposes the largest possible margin for attack. 
The thorough-going representatives of Protestantism, Anglo- 
Catholicism, and Modernism have an easy task when they criti- 
cize the Revised Book, which is so apparently incoherent, and 
halts so painfully in its logic. Of these parties only one has an 
extensive following in the non-Anglican public, for that party, 
the Protestant party, has behind it the strength and prestige of 
a patriotic tradition... The Modernist is suspect; the Anglo- 
Catholic is distrusted and disliked; but the Protestant is both 
intelligible and approved. Nonconformity is Protestant to the 
backbone; and ‘corybantic Christianity’ adds a certain fervour 
to the unimaginative Fundamentalism of Popular Protestant- 
ism. Thus the Protestant Party is strong in the constituencies, 
and vocal in the House of Commons. ... Unless the Bishops 
are willing to accept a frankly partisan character, they cannot 
possibly consent to abandon the compromise character of the 
Book. Thus a rift is opened between the Church of England 
and the general sentiment of the nation; and it threatens to 
engulf the Establishment itself. While the popular notion of 
Revision, which found such vehement expression in the House 
of Commons, never went beyond a ‘short and easy way’ with 
‘Ritualists’, the responsible authorities of the Church of Eng- 
land have aimed all along at making its formularies and cere- 
monial as genuinely Catholic as an unfaltering allegiance to the 
constitutive principles of the Reformed Church would permit; 
Catholic, I say, not in the pinched meaning which the hyphenated 
claimants to the famous name express, but in the generous 
amplitude with which the Prayer Book ever uses it, and which 
the Lambeth Conference set itself to reaffirm. 


The least defensible item in the revision was certainly the con- 
cession to the insistent Anglo-Catholic demand for permission to 
‘reserve’ the consecrated elements. It has been already stated 
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that I had been involuntarily absent from the meeting at Lambeth 
in which the Bishops had decided to include in their proposals a 
carefully conditioned permission to adopt this method when minis- 
tering Holy Communion to sick persons. Had I been present I 
should probably have opposed any permission of a procedure 
difficult to justify in theory and in practice almost impossible to 
control. My personal attitude towards Revision as a whole, and 
the point of Reservation in particular, had been fairly disclosed in 
a letter which I addressed to the Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Pearce) 
as soon as I had returned to Auckland Castle. 

Before I left the Nursing Home, I had received from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a letter in which he pointed out the disad- 
vantage to myself which my compulsory absence from the discus- 
sions at Lambeth could not but involve. He was good enough to 
express his personal regret: 


You contribute to these discussions an element which—I say it quite 
genuinely—we cannot at this juncture spare, save at real detriment to 
the attainment of a satisfactory issue. It is really lamentable that you 
should be absent from the initial discussions on the crucial matters 
about the Communion Office wherein you would have borne so definite 
a part, and you will yourself feel the disadvantage which must I fear 
be yours when you have to take part in the resumed discussions [of 
subjects] on which you and we would alike have desired to have your 
early and not tardy criticism and aid. 


In The Bishoprick (November 1926) there had appeared an 
article headed ‘The Passing of the Lord’s Day’, in which I had 
given frank expression to the anxieties and misgivings which I 
shared with many religious people. This article was generally 
approved in Evangelical circles, and brought me many letters of 
thanks from leading Evangelicals; among them Sir Edward 
Clarke wrote to me, and, in acknowledging his letter, I took occa- 
sion to explain my general attitude on the subject of Prayer Book 
Revision, an attitude which had been very generally misunder- 
stood. 

November 12th, 1926. 
My dear Sir Edward Clarke, 

I should like to take the opportunity of explaining to you how I 
myself regard the Revision of the Prayer Book, which now draws to a 
completion, and I will take the three points on which alone, if I am not 
mistaken, a question of principle might be raised, and, for the sake of 
argument, I shall assume that the Bishops have definitely determined 
their course with respect to them, although this is not the case, and 
will not be the case until the sessions in January have ended. 
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1. The Eucharistic Vestments. 

It does not seem to me reasonably possible to resist their legalization 
under conditions guarding the rights of congregations; and I do not 
think that any question of principle is necessarily raised by their 
legalization. For consider (1) that the vestments are now worn illegally 
in thousands of parish churches; (2) that their legality under the rubric 
is maintained by most of the High Church Party, was affirmed by the 
Report of five very learned Bishops appointed to investigate the history 
and meaning of the Ornaments Rubric, and has for many years been 
assumed by not a few bishops. 

It is, in my belief, totally impossible to enforce the existing law. Here, 
then, precisely, is a case of something which we either must legalize, or 
abandon the attempt to restore the reign of law in the Church of Eng- 
land which is the confessed object of the Revision. I ask myself, then, 
whether there be any essential interest of principle at stake, and I 
cannot but answer that there is none. For (1) It is arbitrary to raise 
a doctrinal issue on a matter of ceremonial use. (2) The Eucharistic 
Vestments are used in the Lutheran Churches, where the Mass is beyond 
all question repudiated, though the name has lingered in Sweden. 
(3) The doctrine of the Church of England, as by law established, is 
specifically declared to be unaltered. 

In these circumstances, I’acquiesce in a conditioned legalization of 
the Eucharistic Vestments, and refuse to wreck the Revision on this point. 


2. Reservation. 


There are three forms of Reservation suggested, of which only the 
first has, unless I am mistaken, any chance of being approved. 


(a) Reservation for the use of the Sick only. 
(b) Reservation for Communion. 
(c) Reservation for Adoration. 


Personally, I have opposed, and shall continue to oppose, every form 
of Reservation, but I do not think any question of principle-is neces- 
sarily raised by Reservation for the Sick only, and, if nothing else were 
conceded, I should not think it requisite to wreck Revision on this 
account. I should defend such Reservation by the same plea as that 
which has generally been thought sufficient in the case of the indicative 
form of Absolution, contained in the Office for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Both are defenstble as charitable concessions to physical weakness, though 
neither is really capable of complete justification in any other con- 
nexion. If conditions are imposed which may fairly be thought adequate 
to limit the use of the Reserved Elements to the communicating of the 
Sick, I think the legalization of so much should be acquiesced in. 

Any other Reservation ought, in my judgment, to be resisted, both 
in the Church Assembly, and in Parliament. I think a question of 
principle zs raised in both the other cases, and that Revision must be, 
if necessary, wrecked over them. 
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3. Unction of the Sick. 

I shall oppose this to the utmost in my power, but if, inspite of my 
opposition, it be included in the Revision, I shall not think it necessary 
to carry my opposition beyond the Bishops’ meetings. 

With regard to the legalization of two Orders of the Holy Com- 
munion, I agree that it is anomalous, in a single Church, but, in view of 
the actual circumstances of the Church of England, I think that there 
is no possibility of restoring the Reign of Law unless the anomaly be 
legalized. In view of the fact that the new service is already substan- 
tially in use in three branches of the Anglican Communion—the 
American, the South African, the Scottish—it hardly seems reasonable 
to raise the point of principle; and, therefore, though I am myself quite 
contented with the existing Order, I will not wreck the Revision by 
resisting the legalization of the other. If vestments are to remain 
illegal, no Reservation for the Sick is to be permitted, no Unction of 
the Sick, and, in the case of the Holy Communion, no change is to be 
tolerated, what kind of an olive branch is offered to the High Church 
Party? What hope of our Revision being accepted can be reasonably 
cherished? 

The protection of congregations and parishes against illegal innova- 
tions must be secured by the conditions under which the new liberty 
may be used, but, apart from the new liberty, what prospect is there of 
getting the law re-established? 

I am not very hopeful. But I feel bound in conscience to do what I 
can to make this Revision succeed, for, if it fail, we shall be thrown back 
to the old lawlessness in a much aggravated form. And, of course, in 
no circumstances, could I have anything to do with organizing a seces- 
sion. That method of asserting one’s religious principles is not for these 
times. 

Please forgive this immense letter, and believe me with great regard, 

Most sincerely yours, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury must have been told about this 
letter, for he asked whether he might see it, and, after he had read 
it carefully, he expressed very emphatic approval. 

It will be remembered that the Revised Book, while permitting 
a carefully regulated reservation of the Consecrated Elements, 
included the rubric which stated that ‘the Consecrated Bread and 
Wine shall be reserved only for the Communion of the Sick, shall 
be administered in both kinds, and shall be used for no other pur- 
pose whatever’. No reference to Unction of the Sick was included 
in the new rubrics. 

The prospects of Prayer Book Revision were affected, and pro- 
bably worsened, by an incident which arrested public attention, 
and did, in my judgment, stimulate the alarm which the mere 
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suggestion of changes in the Prayer Book aroused in the more 
conservative section of the Anglican public. 

The Bishop of Chichester, in his great biography of Archbishop 
Davidson, has given a brief and just account of this incident. My 
own concern with it was both indirect and apparent, and has been 
much misrepresented, for, while I was personally unconcerned 
with Bishop Barnes’s methods of episcopal administration, less. 
than ten years had passed since I had myself been the object of 
vehement Anglo-Catholic denunciation, and it was natural, per- 
haps, in the circumstances, inevitable, that ordinary men should 
assume that I must needs stand with him. How far from this 
was the case may perhaps best be shown by extracting from my 
Journal the comments which I inserted from day to day during 
the course of the general agitation. 


October 17th, 1927. 

The plot thickens. Great prominence is given in the morning 
papers to the account of a scandalous scene in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral, when a certain parson named Bullock-Webster made 
a protest against the preaching of the Bishop of Birmingham. 
His demonstration was evidently organized, for I received later 
in the day a Copy of Solemn Denunciation and Protest made at 
the High Service in S. Paul’s Cathedral. Barnes’s sermon was an 
essentially orthodox effort to square science and Christianity, 
but it was almost grotesquely out of place in the course of 
Divine Service, and must have been almost unintelligible to the 
greater part of the congregation. I think the key to this calami- 
tous series of ‘scientific’ discourses lies in the fact that he is 

engaged in preparing his Gifford Lectures on ‘Religion and 

Science’. All this creates a very uncomfortable situation for me. 
I disapprove Barnes’s behaviour, but I could not possibly take 
sides against him if there is any attempt at a ‘heresy hunt’. It 
is evident enough, that if he had left the Anglo-Catholics alone, 
they would not have bothered about his biological excursions, 
but the onslaught on what he calls their ‘magical’ theory of the 
Sacrament has cut them to the quick, and they are ‘all out’ for 
a revolt. We may, perhaps, congratulate ourselves that he has 
cast in his lot with the opponents of the Revised Book. That 
circumstance will make it more difficult for them to make capital 
out of his ‘heresies’. But an extremely difficult situation has 
been created and his position as Bishop may be gravely 
embarrassed. 


October 2oth, 1927. 


Bishop Barnes is evidently determined to force the crisis 
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which I could have forced in January 1918, and deliberately 
(not without loss, though undeserved, of personal credit) 
avoided. His ‘Open Letter’ to the Archbishop is expressed in 
the sharpest and most inflaming terms, and seems designed to 
destroy in advance all chance of pacification. Gore has a well- 
written ‘letter, which the Editor sets out on the front page, 
calling attention to the real gravamen, viz. the partisan attitude 
and temper disclosed by one whose office demands impartiality 
and sympathy. Inge does not help matters by writing to 
Bullock-Webster in staccato terms of censure; and, plainly, all 
the discontented elements in the Church, which have been 
hardly kept in check during the progress of the Prayer Book 
. Revision, are eagerly seizing their opportunity. Personally, this 
new crisis must be extremely unfortunate for me. I cannot 
support Barnes, for I think he has behaved with deplorable 
unwisdom; but, if I stand against him, I shall certainly draw 
upon myself the full stream of odium which so conspicuous a 
_refusal of one ‘heretic’ to support another cannot but occasion! 
It is all as lamentable as it is unnecessary. 


October 21st, 1927. 

My letter appeared on the front page of The Times under the 
heading, ‘Religion in modern life. Back to the cardinal needs. An 
end to petty disputes.’ It reads less savagely than I feared. The 
Bishop of Jarrow approved it, and I think it can hardly do harm 
to anybody, except possibly to myself. 

Miss Haldane arrived about 6 p.m. We had a good deal of 
talk. She had read my letter in The Times, and expressed 
approval. Her interests are mainly philosophical and socio- 
logical. Barnes’s crude essays in metaphysics would not interest 
nor impress her. Besides, she is, like most Scottish women of her 
generation, reverently religious and disposed to treat the Kirk 
with respect. Neither the tone nor the attitude of the Bishop 

of Birmingham accords with her sense of the fitting. 


Sunday, October 23rd, 1927. 

I celebrated the Holy Communion at 8 a.m. in the Chapel. 
Before getting up I read through again Archbishop D’Arcy's 
Science and Creation: the Christian Interpretation. It is excellent, 
and contrasts in tone and quality with Barnes’s pronounce- 
ments; but, of course, the Irish Primate is a considerable 
philosopher, and the English Bishop is no philosopher at all. 

The Observer prints very prominently an article headed 
‘Future of the Primacy: Notes on the Bishops’. It discusses the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, and the Bishop of 
Durham. It cannot be said to flatter the last-named gentleman. 
This modern fashion of writing about living persons is very 
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objectionable, and lends itself but too easily to abuse. There is 
no real reason why the Archbishop of Canterbury should resign, 
and very little probability that he will. Miss Haldane, who 
knows him well, thinks that he won't. 


Monday, October 24th, 1927. 

The Archbishop’s letter to the Bishop of Birmingham domi- 
nates the morning papers. It is an effective document, not too 
long, nor too discursive. In effect it amounts to a very severe 
rebuke to the Bishop. The Archbishop dismisses the evolution 
controversy as properly obsolete. Then his Grace passes to the 
matter of sacramental doctrine, which is the real cause of the 
general indignation, and he indicates, courteously but clearly, 
that Barnes has deeply offended against the duties of his office. 
He examines the Birmingham sermon, and finds it quite indefen- 
sible. The Archbishop ends with a reference to ‘Our Prayer 
Book discussions’ : 


To the larger task which lies beyond these discussions we Bishops 
must lead the way. But we shall lead only if we walk ‘with all lowh- 
ness and meekness, with long suffering, giving diligence to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace’. 


Now what is Barnes to do? If he would accept the rebuke, and 
avoid any repetition of the offence, he might in time recover 
his position but, unless I misjudge him, he is not ‘built that 
way’. 


Tuesday, October 25th, 1927. 


I went to London. At York the Archbishop (Dr. Lang) got 
into my carriage, and, as we had it to ourselves, we had much 
and intimate talk about the affairs of the Church. He seems 
really anxious about the prospect of the Revised Book. I went 
to the Home Office, and attended the first meeting of the Street 
Offences Committee. When this was finished, I walked to Lam- 
beth, and had some talk with the Archbishop, who is evidently 
pleased with the good reception which his letter has had. 


Wednesday, October 26th, 1927. 


No less than forty-one bishops attended the meeting. We 
sat from 10.30 a.m. till 6.30 p.m. with short intervals for lunch 
and tea. Barnes was present and took part in the discussions. 
At lunch he sat beside the Archbishop in much amity. He is 
plainly in a pugnacious mood. He told me he had written a 
reply to the Archbishop. I implored him not to publish it. 

After dinner I had more talk with the Archbishop. We spoke 


of the procedure to be adopted in the House of Lords when the 
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resolution about the Revised Prayer Book is moved. He would 
introduce it, and the Archbishop of York would wind up the 
debate. He thought that certainly I must speak. The Bishops 
of Norwich and Worcester would speak in opposition. He was 
inclined to think that it might be advisable to have the resolu- 
tion moved first in the House of Commons, where its prospects 
are brighter than in the House of Lords. 


Thursday, October 27th, 1927. 


Barnes’s reply to the Archbishop appears in all the morning 
papers. It is, of course, an able though rather truculent produc- 
tion, and can hardly fail to do him much harm in the religious 
world. He adopts a tone of moral superiority throughout, and 
assumes a monopoly of truth. The Evening Standard has a well- 
written leader headed, ‘What 1s Truth?’, and the Morning Post 
is definitely hostile, but the Westminster Gazette applauds his 
attitude. 

The Archbishop suggested that the two Archbishops and the 
Bishop of Durham for, and the Bishops of Norwich and 
Worcester against, the resolution would provide about as much 
episcopal oratory as the House of Lords would stomach. I 
offered to abstain, but the general sense was in favour of my 
speaking. 

The Archbishop was plainly tired, but he talked interestingly 
enough. He is evidently annoyed at Barnes’s second letter, 
which he thinks (justly) ought not to have been written. Barnes 
could not but have known that the Archbishop was precluded 
by his position and the fitness of things from entering on a 
controversy with one of his own suffragans. 


I think the result of the Archbishop’s letter to Barnes cannot 
but be to increase greatly the Archbishop’s prestige, and thus 
to facilitate the passage of the Revised Book through Parlia- 
ment. 


Friday, October 28th, 1927. 

The term ‘heresy hunt’ which Ralph applies to the commo- 
tion in the religious world aroused by Barnes’s utterances 
appears to me altogether misapplied, and the parallel with the 
attempt to prevent my consecration as Bishop of Hereford, 
albeit natural, is really altogether misleading. 

There is now no heresy hunt, but an explosion of resentment 
against gross and continuous insults to devotional sentiment. 
The Archbishop’s letter makes this quite evident. So far from 
seeking to minimize the inevitable scandal, and to relieve the 
natural distress of the devout, Barnes has adopted a fighting 
attitude, uttered no syllable of regret, and returned to the 
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Archbishop’s censure nothing but a repetition of the offence. 
Where is there any heresy hunting in all this? 

I discussed with Lord Daryngton, whom I met on my way to 
the Club, the prospects of the Book in Parliament. Its passage 
through the House of Commons was, he thought, fairly secured, 
but the House of Lords was more doubtful. He thought it was 
essential that I should speak in the debate. 


I have thought it right to set down without material alteration 
what I wrote at the time, because only so can I trust myself to 
give a truthful account of my own reaction to the facts. But it 
would not be fair either to my friend Bishop Barnes or to myself 
to let the extracts from my Journal stand in this record without 
adding that, as I read them now, in the light of the last fifteen 
years, I think that his episcopal administration in Birmingham has 
gone far to disallow the apprehensions and misunderstandings 
which shadowed its beginnings; and has, when fairly judged, made 
apparent the exceptionally difficult conditions under which he has 
had to fulfil his duty.. Nor can I doubt that he has rendered 
important service to the cause of theological liberty in the Church 
of England, and thereby to the supreme interest of true religion 
in the nation. 

The Bishop of Chichester has described with unique knowledge 
and remarkable insight and balance, the protracted attempt to 
carry through the difficult process of so revising the Prayer Book 
as to make it reasonably possible for the Bishops to secure general 
support in putting an end to clerical lawlessness in the parish 
churches. His book is inevitably written from the Lambeth point 
of view, and, while admirably free from prejudice, it does, perhaps, 
need supplementing from some other point of view less affected 
by personal sympathy. 

In this book I am concerned with my own contribution to the 
process, and this was, perhaps, more considerable than the readers 
of the Archbishop’s biography would easily understand. Of 
course the biographer was writing a personal narrative, not a 
history of the times, and there was no reason why he should 
include in his narrative more than served his primary purpose, 
and that was strangely little, for the Archbishop’s heart was not 
in the work, and, while his influence restrained friction in the dis- 
cussions at Lambeth his counsel did little to direct them. 


Throughout the sessions of the House of Bishops (writes Dr. Bell) 
his (the Archbishop’s) was the role of chairman. Looking through the 
verbatim report, we hardly find a single occasion on which he gave a 
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decided lead on a critical issue. The truth is that he was not really 
sufficiently interested; he took a lay point of view. His sympathies 
were on the whole with the moderate layman, and he did not. under- 
stand the imaginative or romantic, or perhaps even the sacramental 
side of the Anglo-Catholic party. To him it was a question, in the good 
sense of the word, of expediency. 


Undoubtedly the Archbishop saw clearly how slight was the 
prospect of success. His biographer quotes him to the following 
effect : . 

The majority of Churchmen want, no change. But the people who do 
want the change are the people who have studied. the subject. and care 
about it most. Their views are for the most part not my views,, but 
they are entitled to respect, and some people believe that by yielding 
in a reasonable degree to the wishes those folk express, we.should allay 
present disorder and unruliness and that they would accept half the 
loaf they are eager for, rather than go on as things are, and that accept- 
ing it they would be peaceable. Iam by no means.sure that this is the 
case, but on the whole it seems certain that some experiment in. that 
direction must be made, and, so far as I am personally concerned, I feel 
that it could honestly be made without impairing our Anglican ortho- 
doxy at all. But such is not the view of the majority of the Protestants, 
who, under the leadership of Bishop Knox, or again of milder folk like 
Canon Storr, may so frighten the public mind as to make the peace- 
able carrying of a reforming measure impossible. 


I found myself in substantial agreement with the Archbishop’s 
point of view, and I certainly shared to the full his apprehensions 
as to the reception which the revision would receive. 

In due course the Ecclesiastical Committee approved it by a 
large majority, and recommended it to the Houses of Parliament 
for acceptance. Throughout the year an active agitation against 
the book had proceeded in the country, and it was apparent that 
the extremists, both Evangelical and Anglo-Catholic, were deter- 
mined to wreck the Revision. I exerted myself to the utmost to 
defend the book. I addressed several of the Diocesan Conferences, 
and wrote a careful article in the Edinburgh Review (April 1927), 
which was reproduced in The Bishoprick. I wrote also An Open 
Letter to a Peer, perplexed as to his Vote on the Revised Prayer Book, 
which was warmly approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
sent to a good many peers. My private correspondence with hesi- 
tating politicians and ecclesiastics was considerable, and, indeed, 
I think I did as much as.one man could to help forward a project, 
the success of which seemed to me to carry the fate of the Estab- 
lishment. On December 12th the Archbishop moved the Resolution 
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in the House of Lords, approving the Measure. The debate 
continued for three days. The following extract from my Journal 
will supplement the Bishop of Chichester’s narrative: 


Monday, December rath, 1927. 

I attended the debate in the House of Lords. The Archbishop 
introduced the Resolution in a speech which lasted an hour and 
twelve minutes. His Grace was not in ‘good form’, spoke indis- 
tinctly, and did not make his points effectively, but, of course, 
his performance was a notable achievement for an octogenarian. 
He was followed by Lord Hanworth, the Master of the Rolls, 
who spoke for fifty-two minutes in moving the rejection. He 
quoted several bishops against an alternative Canon, and quoted 
me on the unrepresentative character of the Church Assembly. 
He also quoted my phrase about the ‘Protestant underworld’, 
and made a mighty display of indignation. Lord Beauchamp 
made a short (21 minutes) but effective rejoinder, and then the 
old Marquis of Lincolnshire spoke for a quarter of an hour. He 
quoted my phrase in the Edinburgh Article, ‘the Evangelical 
Party has been described as an army of illiterates generalled by 
octogenarians’, a description which, I said, ‘was more unkind 
than untrue’, but the House was more amused than impressed. 
Lord Denbigh intervened for a few minutes to say that the 
Roman Catholic peers would abstain from voting, and then 
Lord Phillimore held forth for nearly half an hour. When the 
adjournment of the House had been moved, I walked to the 
Club, dined there, and went to Park Lane, where I was staying. 

Lord Halsbury waylaid me in the Lobby to discuss the diffi- 
culty raised about the ‘Black Rubric’. I think, perhaps, that 
the speeches of Beauchamp and Phillimore may have given the 
coup de grace to this particular absurdity. 


Tuesday, December 13th, 1927. 21 Park Lane. 


I walked to Westminster, lunched in the House of Lords, had 
some talk with Storr, and then attended the adjourned debate 
on the Revised Prayer Book. There were many speakers, so 
that the debate continued after dinner. The Lord Chancellor 
asked me to dine with him. His house, with its rooms overlook- 
ing the river, is quite charming. Lady Cave showed me many 
curious and valuable articles of silver and ivory which she had 
brought back from Zanzibar. Lord Cave is an excellent man, 
and most friendly, but his health is indifferent. I went back to 
the House for an hour after dinner. One good speech from Lord 
Gorell, from the Labour Bench, was worth hearing, but the rest, 
including a desolating hour from Lord Carson, were intolerably 


boring. Accordingly, having arranged with Earl Grey that he 
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should move the adjournment on my behalf, I came away, and 
walked back to Park Lane, feeling quite exhausted by the 
oratory. 


Wednesday, December 14th, 1927. 21 Park Lane. 


The day was wet, and ‘muggy’. I had a sleepless night, and 
felt a poor creature. After breakfast I walked to the Club, and 
spent the morning in arranging my speech. After lunch I 
walked to Westminster, and, at 3.25 p.m., I began my speech 
in the House of Lords. I spoke for exactly forty-five minutes, 
and was well listened to throughout. The House presented a 
magnificent spectacle, for the benches, Ladies’ Gallery, Public 
Gallery, Bar, and the steps of the Throne, were all crowded. 
When I sate down I received many congratulations. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said it was ‘a great speech’. Lord Salis- 
bury said the peroration was ‘magnificent’. Many others, in- 
cluding Lady Oxford, were equally complimentary. I don’t 
know what may be the truth, but the general verdict seemed 
favourable. The Bishop of Norwich was not effective. Lord 
Cave made a short but useful speech. Then the Archbishop of 
York wound up. He spoke well, but was, perhaps, a little too 
long. The division was taken at 7.15. There were 241 in favour 
of the Resolution, and no more than 88 against—a notable 
triumph. Lord Durham was there, he and I voted together. 
Londonderry, Barnard, Ravensworth, Gainford, and Scarbrough 
also voted in the majority, so that the Diocese did its duty. 

Lord Scarbrough carried me off to dine with Mrs. Rochfort 
Maguire. Lord Stanmore was the other guest. Mine host told 
me that Lord Birkenhead had expressed great approval of my 
speech. Some peer paid me the dubious compliment of saying 
that I was the ‘Birkenhead of the Episcopate’! Old Lord 
Halifax, aged 88, was in the House. I helped him to his seat, 
for he is very infirm, and he said some kind things about my 
speech, but himself abstained from voting. After the division 
Lord Ernle (formerly R. E. Prothero) congratulated me on my 
speech, and, pointing at Lang, said, ‘to think that I examined 
both of you for fellowships’! It is a wonderful way that both of 
us have been led. 


Thursday, December 15th, 1927. 

The newspapers give great prominence to last night’s debate 
and division. My own speech is much commented on, generally 
in a friendly way. The Morning Post says that it was the out- 
standing feature of the debate, laments my absenteeism from 
the field of secular politics—and likens me to my Lord Birken- 
head! The Westminster Gazette gives me high praise, and says 
that the peroration of my speech was the apex of the debate. 
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The Daily Express even gives a picturesque description of my 
person and of my delivery! Much admiration is bestowed (and 
I think deservedly) on Lang’s concluding speech, which the 
Yorkshire Post holds to be the best thing in the debates. The 
Times gives a generous summary of my speech, and indicates 
its importance. On the whole, the reports are intelligible, and 
less inaccurate than might have been expected. Surprise at the 
largeness of the majority is expressed in all the papers, and con- 
siderable importance is attributed to.the effect of the speeches. 
It is assumed, perhaps rashly, that the decisive vote in the Lords 
will affect the voting in the House of Commons. 


Friday, December 16th, 1927. 

By 238 votes to 205 the Revised Prayer Book was rejected in 
‘the House of Commons last night. It is an untoward event, 
and for me, as unexpected as it is untoward. The case seems to 
have been badly presented to the House, and a combination of 
religious fervour and legal acumen in the attack was irresistible. 
Neither Bridgeman, who introduced the Resolution, nor Hugh 
Cecil, who was depended on to be its principal defender, was 
effective, while Joynson-Hicks made the speech of h’s life. A 
fervent Presbyterian. named Rosslyn Mitchell made a vehement 
speech which is said to have been very effective. It is, perhaps, 
rather difficult to understand the process of reasoning by which 
he was led to engage in the effort to Erastianize an alien church, 
but the logic of fanaticism is quite unfathomable. The Prime 
Minister seems to have spoken well, but he was unable to stem 
the tide of anti-episcopal feeling. Lloyd George voted against 
the Resolution, and, rather to my surprise Simon spoke ener- 
getically against it. The Archbishop of Canterbury witnessed 
the ruin of his hopes. It was for him a cruel experience. 

The situation which has been created is difficult. On the 
whole, I do.not envy the position of the Bishops of Norwich, 
Worcester, and Birmingham. They have invited the barbarians 
into Italy! .It.is hard to see what course they can take. The 
so-called compromise of presenting a fresh measure, incorporat- 
ing everything except the Communion Office, is wholly unac- 
ceptable. The Episcopate can hardly sink so low as to accept 
its policy from a majority of the House of Commons. Perhaps 
the best and most dignified course would be for the Primate to 
give notice that he would himself introduce a measure for Dis- 
establishment. But at fourscore a man may well hesitate to 
initiate an angry and protracted conflict in order to obtain an 
object which he loathes! Perhaps this humiliating defeat may 
turn out to be.a blessing in disguise, for it has brought Dis- 
establishment into prominence on a clear-cut and adequate 
Issue. 
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Saturday, December 17th, 1927. 

The real causes of the vote on Thursday night (which might 
fairly be described as a vote of censure on the Bishops) were cer- 
tainly not the defects of the Revised Book, nor the arguments 
advancedagainst it, but mainly the volume of exasperationagainst 
the excesses of the law-breaking clergy, which has been accumu- 
lating all over the country for many years and has at length 
found an opportunity of expression, and a Cabinet Minister to 
express it. More immediate reasons may be found in the foolish 
language of the Bishop of London, the ceremonial absurdities 
of the Bishop of S. Albans, and the bitterness of feeling aroused 
by the Bishop of Birmingham. The furious agitation of which 
Bishop Knox was the organizer, and the Bishop of Norwich the 
nominal leader, did much to inflame passion, and to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the members of both Houses. On the House of 
Lords that pressure was less effective than in the Commons, but 
it was severe on both, and severest at the end. Possibly the 
unexpected majority in the Upper House had more effect than 
the three-lined Whip in bringing to the Lower House every 
possible opponent. 

Several abusive cards from the ‘Protestant underworld’ dis- 
closed the delight with which the rejection of the Revised Prayer 
Book was hailed by the party. On the other hand, there were 
more messages of sympathy. 

Godfrey (Lord Charnwood) sends me a brief note of “personal 
sympathy for one whom what seems a public disaster concerns 
so nearly’. 

Chancellor Lawrence asked me to accept a copy of Cripps on 
Church and Clergy, ‘as a token of regard and admiration’. J. G. 
Wilson writes that Lord H. Cecil’s speech alienated many votes; 
he seems to have been in his worst form, and at all times he is, 
ecclesiastically, suspect in the House of Commons. 

I talked: for a few minutes to the Ordination candidates about 
the Revised Prayer Book as an authoritative statement of 
Anglican teaching on many disputed: subjects. 


4th Sunday in Advent, December .18th, 1927. Auckland Castle. 


The thought gathers strength in my mind that I ought to 
interpret this crisis in terms of my speech, and openly advocate 
Disestablishment. Thus I shall have traversed.the whole cycle 
of sincere tergiversation, and my clerical life will end with my 
opposing the cause in defending which it began. It was in 1886 
at a public meeting in Norwich, gathered to resist Disestablish- 
ment, which had been given a prominent place in-Chamberlain’s 
Radical programme, that I made my first public speech. And 
now, after forty-one years, -I find myself no longer able to defend 
the existing Establishment. If I thought that there was a future 
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for the English Establishment, I should be tempted, at what- 
ever cost of personal credit, to try to discover a solution of the 
problem which has been raised so suddenly, but I can see none. 
The rise to power of ‘Labour’ has introduced a new and most 
menacing factor to the whole question of Establishment, for 
‘Labour’ does not respect the conventions, or accept the prin- 
ciples which are implicit in the existing relations of Church and 
State. It is secularist, and it requires of the Christian Church 
the hallowing (if that word may be thus employed) of its secular 
policy. It provides its own ethics, not the ethic of the individual, 
which Christianity has insisted upon, but the ethic of class, 
which gives no authority to the individual conscience. Thus 
Erastianism, in the base sense of Hobbes, not in the spiritual 
sense of Erastus, or in the lofty application of the Erastian 
teaching to the actual situation in Elizabethan England which 
the genius of Hooker advanced, but crude, unprincipled, un- 
limited subordination of the Church to the secularized State, is 
the sense in which ‘Labour’ understands Establishment. Revo- 
_ lutionaries are fond of creating ecclesiastical establishments. 
A ‘constitutional Church’ in Revolutionary France, and a 
‘living Church’ in Bolshevist Russia, are notorious examples. 
The House of Commons proceeded on the same assumption 
(namely that the State has the right to dictate to the Church 
what its doctrine and discipline should be), when it rejected the 
Revised Prayer Book, and called on the Hierarchy to take 
another course from that which it had deliberately chosen. 

Probably the right procedure would be for the Bishops to put 
forward a remonstrance addressed to the nation, indicating 
firmly but moderately the view of the situation which they 
cannot but take, and making it apparent that they cannot 
acquiesce in an Establishment, which im spiritual things subor- 
dinates the Church to the State. 

Of course, a possible procedure would be to return the Revised 
Book unaltered, but here the difficulty arises from the fact that 
we might well find it impossible to carry it again through either 
the Assembly or the Convocations. For passions have been so 
inflamed, the recalcitrant minorities have been so encouraged, 
and the more timid and hesitating supporters of the revision so 
frightened, that the majority by which it was originally carried 
may have been destroyed. I suppose we could unanimously 
tender our resignations, and confront the Church and nation 
with the spectacle of a Bishopless Establishment. That would 
in some sense reproduce the situation in 1559, when the Marian 
Bishops, with one exception, were all turned out. 

The Manchester Guardian yesterday discusses the significance 
of the votes of the House of Commons in a leading article headed 
‘A Great Event’. It is brutally expressed: 
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The Church of England is revealed naked and undisguised, as 
a State religion. ... It (i.e. the State) has announced in tones of thun- 
der that the Church of England is an Erastian Church. As such it was 
set up by the power of king and parliament—as such it remains and 
shall remain to-day. 


That is unfair, uncourteous, and untrue, but it indicates fairly 
enough how the situation presents itself to the ordinary English- 
man, and (this is where the special duty of the Bishops becomes 
apparent) to the ordinary lay Churchman. 


Monday, December rgth, 1927. 


Ella went with me to Darlington. There was much snow on 
the roads and it was very cold. I travelled comfortably to 
King’s Cross. Colonel (now Sir Cuthbert) Headlam came into 
my carriage, and gave me an account of the debate in the House 
of Commons last Thursday. He says that they (i.e. the defen- 
ders of the Revised Book) started with the assurance of a 
majority of not less than seventy, and possibly as many as 
ninety. But Bridgeman started badly, the dervish-like fervour 
of Rosslyn Mitchell and Joynson-Hicks swept the House, Lord 
Hugh Cecil failed completely. He began with a full house, ended 
with an empty one. Lady Iveagh and the Prime Minister spoke 
well, but they could not stay the flood of Puritanic fanaticism, 
and Lord Wolmer, the final speaker, could effect nothing. He 
said that the ‘No Popery’ cry had been utilized in the consti- 
tuencies to the utmost, and that members had been hard pressed 
with the threat that, if they voted for the new book, they would 
imperil their seats. 

On arriving at King’s Cross, I drove to Londonderry House, 
and deposited my bags. I found the family at lunch, and received 
many compliments on my speech in the House of Lords. It is 
odd that so many people should, apparently, have been so 
greatly impressed by an oration, which, in my deliberate judg- 
ment, reads badly. Then I went to Lambeth, and attended the 
meeting of Bishops, gathered to consider the situation created 
by the untoward action of the House of Commons. The Arch- 
bishop gave us an account of the proceedings in that House, and 
what he says accorded with the account of Colonel Headlam. 
Both the Archbishops pleaded for caution and conciliatory coun- 
sel. I urged that we owed it to the Church not to take this 
affront ‘lying down’; since the Establishment can certainly not 
survive much longer, we might be well advised to seize the 
opportunity provided by this circumstance, and make some 
public declaration indicating our refusal to accept the position 
as it has now disclosed itself. This would at least ‘save our 
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faces’, and do something to clear up the confusion which haunts 
the public mind. 

I walked to the House of Lords, and wrote to Ella. There 
also I fell in with Godfrey (Lord Charnwood) who walked with 
me to Park Lane. He agrees that we must not take the action 
of the House of Commons ‘lying down’. I dined with London- 
derry, and had with him a long and intimate conversation. He 
showed me a letter which he had received from Archbishop 
D’Arcy, in reply to a request for advice as to the Revised 
Prayer Book. The Irish Primate advised him to vote for the 
Revised Book. About a dozen Irish peers came over to vote 
against the book and Londonderry himself had been heavily 
pressed to do the same. 


Tuesday, December 20th, 1927. Londonderry House. 

I spent the day at Lambeth in conference with my fellow 
bishops. All the four rebels were present, and all spoke. Exeter 
excelled himself. Worcester was meticulously didactic. Bir- 
mingham pensively egotistical. Norwich was ‘the sparrow that 
sitteth alone upon the house-top’. S. Edmundsbury and Ipswich 
almost hung out the white flag. Coventry all but expressed 
satisfaction at the loss of the Prayer Book. Even Chelmsford 
pleaded for conciliation. There is not much substance in this 
vaunted unity of the Episcopate. But the most part of the 
bishops stood firm, and some (notably Chester, S. Albans, and 
Southwark) were almost bellicose. Manchester (Temple) inter- 
ested me most. I carried on a conversation with him in writing, 
and retained the manuscript. It runs thus: 


DurRHAM: Should we carry the Revised Book through Church 
Assembly and the Convocations again? 

MANCHESTER: Certainly through the Convocations, not so cer- 
tainly through the Assembly, but I think so. 

DuruHaM: The real scandal of the situation is that such a decision 
could be reached by such an assembly after such a debate! 

MANCHESTER: Yes: and we shall have to consider how far we can 
in future put such matters before Parliament. But we have put this 
forward to Parliament, and to go round some corner now would be 
(me judice) to flout the State, not merely to declare independence in 
action. : 

Duruam: But isn’t this (perhaps) a Gop-given opportunity for 
stating the essential principles at stake without party or personal 
complications such as would inevitably exist when the issue is next 
raised? Hadn’t we better seize it? 

MANCHESTER: I can see a real wisdom in this. But the ramifica- 
tions of Disestablishment are so great that I feel (at present) unable 
to embark on that course until I know that the Church cannot have 
freedom of worship under the existing system. 
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_ As I was leaving, the Archbishop called me back, and begged 
me to dine and discuss the wording of the Archiepiscopal letter 
which we decided to put out. So, rather ruefully, I sent a note 
to Lady L., cancelling my engagement to dine, and promising 
to get away from Lambeth as soon as I decently could. After 
dinner the two Archbishops and I laboured for an hour on a 
letter which should be sent to the Press. Then I got back to 
Londonderry House, and found there, beside mine host and 
hostess, Lords Salisbury and Chaplin and Lady Carlisle. We 
talked briskly for an hour, and then I went to bed, being 
sufficiently tired. 

_ Sir Vincent Baddeley told me that he had heard my speech 
throughout, and congratulated me on it warmly. 

The Times published a vigorous letter from Lord Birkenhead, 
criticizing severely the action of the House of Commons, ex- 
horting the clergy to proceed forthwith to use the Revised 
Prayer Book as if it had been legalized, and plainly castigating 
‘Jix’. This letter, expressed with much humour, is bound to 
have a considerable effect, but is less helpful than embarrassing 
to the bishops. Birkenhead is, perhaps, ill-qualified for any con- 
siderable role in the ecclesiastical drama, whereas Inskip and 
*Jix’, dour fanatics as they are, command respect as evidently 
governed by real religious convictions. 


Wednesday, December 21st, 1927. 


There had been a sudden thaw, which rendered the roads 
extremely slippery. Numerous accidents were reported, and I 
myself had a fall as I passed through S. Margaret’s Churchyard 
on my way to Old Palace Yard in order to attend the Street 
Offences Committee. The proceedings, which were extremely 
dull, ended at lunchtime, so that, abandoning my intention of 
dining at Grillions, I decided to return to Auckland by the 
5.30 p.m. express. Sir Walter Raine came into my carriage, and 
gave me an account of last Thursday’s debate in the House of 
Commons. It agreed with the accounts which I had previously 
received. The collapse of the Church’s champions was amazing 
and complete. ‘Jix’ was considered to have gained a notable 
personal triumph. 


Thursday, December 22nd, 1927. 


Shall I, or shall I not, advocate Disestablishment as the 
necessary consequence of the rejection of the Revised Prayer 
Book by the House of Commons? Certainly, if it seemed to me 
reasonably possible to avert the disaster in the near future, 
when it would come upon the Church in far worse circumstances, 
I would not do so; but, as things actually are, ought I not to 
complete a life of tergiversation by adding this loyalty also to 
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the holocaust? After writing and speaking as I have done 
during the last two years, can I decently refuse to maintain at 
all costs, even Disestablishment, the right of the spiritual 
society? 


Friday, December 23rd, 1927. 

The morning papers contain the much-expected letter of the 
two Archbishops. On the whole, it is much what it was when I 
left Lambeth on Tuesday night. It can hardly be called pugna- 
cious or provocative, but it does indicate possibilities of conflict. 
As a sedative for the Festival it will serve well enough. 

The Manchester Guardian calls it ‘a moderate and dignified 
statement of their (the Archbishops’) view of the situation’, but 
foresees ‘a veiled threat’ in the reference to ‘inherent spiritual 
authority’. ‘One wonders whether this is the language of a 
state church; certainly it raises a very difficult question.’ 
‘Jix’ professes to be delighted! I think there are already 
signs of disintegration in the Anglican host. The menace to the 
endowments will be a weightier argument for acquiescence than 
any consideration of a non-material character which may be 
offered for resistance! These are not heroic days, and there is 
hardly enough faith left in the Church to provide recruits for 
‘the noble army of martyrs’. On the other hand, the dervishes 
of denominationalism have greatly multiplied since the war, and 
they may force the episcopal hand. 


Saturday, December 24th, 1927. 


I spent the morning in writing a sermon for Christmas Day. 
The post brought me a letter from the Swedish clergyman, 
Brilioth, Séderblom’s son-in-law. He had just learned of the 
rejection of the Revised Prayer Book by the House of Commons. 
He adds in a PS.: ‘To-day’s Swedish papers bring the news of 
the disaster in the House of Commons. What will now come? 
Disestablishment?’ That, of course, 7s the question, and its 
answering is not made the easier by the insolent and reckless 
language of the extremists, who have long denounced the Estab- 
lishment as Erastian. 


Christmas Day, 1927. 


Snow fell during the night, so that there was a ‘white Christ- 
mas’ after all. I celebrated the Holy Communion in the Chapel 
at 8 a.m. We numbered nineteen altogether. We drove to 
South Church, and there I preached at Matins, and afterwards 
celebrated the Holy Communion. There were about sixty com- 
municants. We motored to Durham, and attended evensong in 
the Cathedral. Three carols were admirably sung by the choir. 
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After service I gave Christmas boxes to the Cathedral staff, and 
returned to Auckland, after tea with the Bishop of Jarrow. 

After dinner Ella and Fearne came to my room, and, follow- 
ing my custom on Christmas day, I read aloud to them Milton’s 
Ode on the Nativity. Who can say that the twentieth century is 
superior to the seventeenth with that music in his ears? Then 
Ella read aloud for an hour and so I brought one more Christmas 
to an end. 


Boxing Day, 1927. 

I declined the suggestion of Sir James Marchant that I should 
write something on ‘Spiritual Independence in the Church of 
England’, but I wrote to Hird inquiring whether Hodder & 
Stoughton would publish ‘at short notice and at headlong pace’ 
something to be entitled ‘Thinking Aloud: Reflections on the 
Crisis,’ or something of that kind. Some pronouncement from 
me seems to be required, but I find it extraordinarily difficult 
to determine what it ought to be. If I were a thoroughgoing 
advocate for ‘Autonomy’, it would be easy enough; and, if I 
were a thoroughgoing ‘Erastian’, there would be little doubt 
of my course; but, as it is, distrusting autonomy, and loving the 
nation, I am in ‘a tight place’! Nor am I quite independent. 
My writings and speeches must be held to limit my liberty, 
especially what I said in the House of L. and in my ‘Open 
Letter’. These prohibit my attempting to belittle the sinister 
significance of the episode. Even if the vote itself be reversed, 
the light cast on the actual situation of the Church at present is 
too illuminating! 


Tuesday, December 27th, 1927. 

I read through the debate in the House of Commons, as re- 
ported in The Times. The Prime Minister spoke well from his 
characteristically detached point of view, but evidently the 
temper of the House had become too fanatical for serious argu- 
ment. The issue as stated by the leading opponents was nakedly 
doctrinal, e.g. Sir Douglas Hogg: 


In order to justify the rejection of the measure, there must be 
something which, in the view of any member who voted for the 
rejection, was vital to the Church or to the State. In his judgment 
there were in the Deposited Book matters of vital importance. 


He then specified Transubstantiation, which, he alleged, was 
implicit in the alternative Communion Office. The assurances 
of the Archbishops and Bishops were either ignored, or scorn- 
fully thrust aside. It was assumed that the H. of C. was 
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competent to determine the doctrines of the Church of England, 
and legally entitled to do so! Is this an assumption which any 
self-respecting Churchman can admit? Does the Enabling Act 
really authorize such an exercise of spiritual authority? 


Wednesday, December 28th, 1927. 


The Baptist Minister, Rev. Herbert Dunnico, M:P., who sits 
as Labour member for Consett, sends me the Official Report of 
his speech on the Prayer Book Measure in the House of Commons 
on December 15th. It is excellent. He spoke ‘as a Free Church 
Minister’, and claimed ‘that, in expressing his opinion, he. was 
expressing also the opinion of some of the great Free Church 
leaders’. He prefers the new book to the old, and refuses to see 
anything objectionable in Reservation. I sent him a short letter 
of acknowledgement and appreciation. 

I spent most of the day on the preparation of my sermon for 
New Year’s Day, when, according to my custom, I preach in the 
Cathedral. It is less.a sermon that I project than a pronounce- 
ment; and the more I attempt to frame it, the more difficult it 
seems to be to say what I really mean. The temptation is very 
strong to say nothing, but to ‘wait and see’, that is, to accept 
the defeat, and ‘take it lying down’! 


Thursday, December 29th, 1927. 


I finished the sermon for New Year’s Day, and caused three 
copies to be prepared for the Press. In the afternoon I walked 
round the Park with Lionel. The snow is frozen, and crackles 
under foot. Some kind person thinks it worth while to send me 
a typewritten communication to the following effect: 


A Christmas Wish 
for the 
PREEATHES: 


May the Almighty Gop send 
Confusion in your deliberations, 
And an early repentance for your 
Nauseating prelatical pride and sin! 
24th December, 1927. 


This is but one of many tokens of the squalid fanaticism 
which is running loose in the nation. 

Hird sends me an ecstatically-worded telegram in answer to 
my proposal of a small book on the crisis. He seems to suppose 
that I would, and could, produce a volume of rhodomontade 
like Dick Sheppard’s Prophecy. What have I said or done to 
deserve this? 
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Friday, December 30th, 1927. 

I received an ecstatic letter from Hird, following up his 
ridiculous telegram. I wrote at once to make clear to him that 
Dick Sheppard’s tone and mode could never be mine. 

Dr. Mess, who presides over some kind of a social bureau in 
Newcastle, and wanted to consult me about some developments 
of his work on Tyneside, came to lunch. I expressed myself 
benevolently, but urged that he must avoid two rocks, namely, 
ignoring the social work already being done by the clergy and 
others, and getting mixed up with party politics. 

Ella and I dined at Wynyard very pleasantly. Captain Victor 
Cazalet, M.P. for Chippenham, sate beside me at dinner. He told 
me much about the debate in the House on the Prayer Book, 
for which he voted. Bridgeman said afterwards that he had 
made the worst speech in his life, in which opinion, Cazalet 
thought, there would be general agreement. Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
failure was complete, and lamentable. The House, which was 
crowded when he began to speak, diminished quickly when he 
proceeded, and, when he finished was half empty. No doubt 
this unwonted and humiliating experience destroyed his nerve, 
and facilitated his oratorical collapse. Cazalet said that every- 
body in Society was discussing Transubstantiation, &c. Lord 
Stamfordham writes to me at some length on amending the 
Enabling Act so as to make it possible for Parliament to escape 
from the present necessity of ‘taking or leaving’ a measure sub- 
mitted to it by the Church Assembly. He is evidently perturbed 
by the prospect of the Disestablishment issue being raised. 


My letter in reply very fairly expresses what I thought, said, 
and wrote on the ecclesiastical situation at this time. 

On New Year’s Eve I entered in my Journal the following 
summary of the year that had ended: 


1927. 


This has been a year of rather disconnected activities. I wrote 
two articles for the Edinburgh Review and one for the Nineteenth 
Century and After. Also I wrote five letters to The Times, and 
gave two public lectures, namely, the Earl Grey Memorial lec- 
ture in Newcastle on February 17th, and the lecture on 
‘Robert Louis Stevenson’ in Edinburgh on November 12th. 
I wrote four articles for the Evening Standard, made three 
speeches in the House of Lords, addressed three Diocesan Con- 
ferences on Prayer Book Revision, and spoke on the same sub- 
ject at the meeting of the United Convocations (March zgth), 
and the Church Assembly (July 5th), when the Revised Book 
was adopted by great majorities. I preached toa large gathering 
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of Freemasons in York Minster on July 5th, at the 800th 
centenary of Furness Abbey on July 16th, to the Church Con- 
gress at Ipswich on October 4th, in Westminster Abbey on 
October 30th, and in S. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, on Novem- 
ber 13th. This year completed forty years of my ministry in 
the Church of England. I marked the fact by printing, and pre- 
senting to the clergy, a small volume of sermons and ordination 
addresses, entitled Church and Parson in England. The Bishop- 
rick acquired a larger measure of public importance through my 
articles on the Revised Prayer Book. The Auckland Brother- 
hood! met here on the day of the sun’s eclipse. My wife and I 
celebrated our ‘Silver Wedding’, and received many tokens of 
affection. Three of my friends died during the year—Arthur 
Johnson, Sir Henry Craik, and Cruickshank. I have come into 
close relations with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the fact 
has tended to raise my already high estimate of His Grace’s 
character. My advocacy of the Revised Prayer Book has 
alienated many, who assumed too rashly that I held with their 
Protestant fervour. Controversy raised by the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham has placed a severe strain on my personal friendship 
with Barnes himself, and perhaps even with Inge. In the 
Diocese there is only the completion of the repair of Escombe 
Church to be recorded on the credit side, save, perhaps, a slight 
improvement in the matter of ordination candidates. The 
diminution in the number of working clergy continues, and the 
fact is certainly telling badly on every part of the Church’s work. 
In fact, the Diocese is running down, and the situation moves 
quickly towards a deadlock. 


New Year's Day, 1928. 


The cold continues, but there is a ‘feeling’ of thaw in the air, 
though the country is still snow-shrouded. We motored to 
Durham, and attended service in the Cathedral. I preached 
from Exodus xiv. 15, ‘Speak unto the children of Israel that they 
go forward’. My sermon was a pronouncement on the crisis so 
suddenly induced by the action, as reckless as it was unexpected, 
of the House of Commons. 


Monday, January 2nd, 1928. 


The Yorkshire Post publishes my sermon in full, The Times 
gives a considerable extract, and the Manchester Guardian a 
briefer report. It has at least the merits of strength and lucidity. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was, of course, discursive and 
non-committal; Barnes pontifical and irritating; Headlam in- 
fallibly dogmatic; Lang, whose picture in cope and mitre adorns 
the Y.P., was more than commonly vague and oracular. 


1 A society of clergymen who had resided in Auckland Castle und i 
Lightfoot when preparing for Ordination. name 
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The New Year’s Honours list includes Knighthoods for Grant 
Robertson, the Principal of Birmingham University, and Judge 
Greenwell. I wrote to congratulate both of them on well- 
deserved honours. 


Tuesday, January 3rd, 1928. 


Mr. Arthur Hird, the theological Manager of Hodder & 
Stoughton, came about 4 p.m., and readily agreed with my 
suggestion that he should stay the night. We had a prolonged 
talk, in the course of which he told me a good deal about him- 
self. He was the son of a Lancashire artisan, and was working 
in a mill when no more than 11 years old. He must have been 
possessed of uncommon determination and ability, for he was a 
preacher at 16, a student of theology at 19, and is now quite an 
important person. 


Thursday, January sth, 1928. 


I spent the morning in writing letters, among which was one 
to Will Spens (now Sir W. Spens) in answer to a suggestion that 
he might discuss with me some proposals which Streeter, Storr, 
Rawlinson, and he have drafted, with a view to finding a way 
out of the impasse on Prayer Book Revision. I replied amiably, 
but pointed out that we could hardly make fresh proposals 
without appearing to accept the situation created by the House 
of Commons. 

In the afternoon the Park-keeper showed me a new coal- 
stealers’ boring-place. We visited the usual ‘mine’, and cap- 
tured two men, who were actually stealing coal. One of them 
had served in the Gordon Highlanders as Sergeant-major. I 
said that for that reason he should be let off. 


Saturday, January 7th, 1928. 


I walked in the Park, and there fell in with an unemployed 
miner, with whom I got into conversation. He was evidently a 
man of superior intelligence, considerable reading, and a rich 
gift of humour. He had read a good deal of history, biography, 
astronomy, and fiction. His modes of expression were so racy 
and vigorous that I would give much to reproduce them. He 
said that he had never been into the Castle, so I brought him in, 
and showed him the Chapel and Stateroom. His admiration 
was great, and he uttered it freely. I wonder how many ordinary 
English gentlemen, bred at a public school and university, 
would have equalled this poor man in their knowledge and 
appreciation of the things of the mind. 


Monday, January gth, 1928. 


The Servants’ Party took place, and was attended by a com- 
pany of about forty persons. We joined them for the acting, 
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which was extremely amusing. There is an astonishing amount 
of dramatic capacity in humble English folk, and this was 
stimulated and directed by the professional skill and enthusiasm 
of Mrs. S. I cannot but think that such a domestic saturnalia 
has an excellent effect on household life. It draws us together, 
and. does something to mitigate the repulsive sharpness of class 
divisions. 


Tuesday, January roth, 1928. 

Ella went with me to Darlington, where she attended a com- 
mittee, and I took train to London. I drove to Lambeth, where 
I found the Archbishop in bed with a chill. I had a long talk 
with Sir Lewis Dibdin, who is strongly in favour of meeting the 
House of Commons by substantial concessions, indeed he comes 
pretty near to urging a surrender. 

The floods in London must have been very terrible. Lord 
Desborough, the Chairman of the Thames Conservancy Board, 
is reported to ascribe them to a tidal wave, and says that no 
effective precaution can be taken against them. The water 
rushed into Lambeth Palace, and flooded all the basements. 

Sir Thomas Barlow-and his daughter were at dinner. The old 
man said something flatterous about my article on the Quakers 
in the Edinburgh. We had a considerable talk on the situation 
after dinner. Lang, Donaldson, and I were for standing firm, 
and conceding nothing but explanatory amendments. Dibdin 
was.as strong for substantial concessions. If we had behind us 
a genuinely united Church, our course would be comparatively 
simple, but the Revised Prayer Book is a most delicately 
balanced compromise, and any alteration so disturbs the balance 
that the whole structure may collapse. Our brave front in the 
House of Lords was largely a piece of inevitable bluff. We 
assumed an agreement which we could not but know does not 
exist, and when we are required to reproduce it, the chances are 
heavy against. our being able to do so. 


Wednesday, January r1th, 1928. 


.. Dibdin is dominated by the question, how to placate the 
House of Commons. The Bishops, by the very different ques- 
tion, how to. hold the Church together. And, in this connexion, 
the Church is almost equivalent to the clergy. For even the 
laity who are on the Electoral Roll are, for the most part, 
Erastianly-minded Protestants, who would welcome an accom- 
-modation with the Commons, with whose action they sympa- 
thize. It is remarkable that hardly a flicker of resentment is 
apparent among the Anglican laity. They do not appreciate the 
gravity of so frankly subordinatiug the Church as a spiritual 
- society to the vote of the secular legislature, nor are they much 
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impressed by the paradoxical position into which the Bishops 
have been brought. In fact, the very conception of a Church 
has perished out of most English minds, and as to any spiritual 
authority inhering in the Bishops by virtue of their office, they 
simply don’t comprehend or admit it. The whole situation is, 
from some points of view, almost Gilbertian, and how to get 
out of it with dignity is almost inconceivable. 

We had a general discussion of the situation, in the course of 
which I discerned cuss indications that some of the Bishops 
were weakening. 

The Grosvenor Read’ is closed on account of the flood damage. 
The sandbags built up as a parapet attest the recent disaster. 

The papers give prominence to the Pope’s new Encyclical on 
Unity. His Holiness speaks with brutal frankness. This ought 
to make an end of such essays in peace-making as went on at 
Malines. Poor old Lord Halifax must be bitterly disappointed. 
On the whole, I am disposed to think that the Papal pronounce- 
ment will assist us. In the teeth of so clear a statement, only a 
man who accepts a definite repudiation of the Pope’s authority 
could continue to profess himself an Anglican. 


Thursday, January reth, 1928. 

The dissentient Bishops now number (if I make no mistake) 
the following seven: Worcester, Norwich, Birmingham, Exeter, 
Ripon, Bradford, and S. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made a speech, which indicated clearly 
that he has receded from the position taken up in the Archie- 
piscopal Letter, and is not prepared for a breach with the State. 
Sir Lewis Dibdin has been talking to him with much effect. 
I walked to 20 Dean’s Yard, and, at their own request, had an 
interview with Storr and Spens. They wanted to put before me 
the suggestion that the Latinist section of the Anglo-Catholics 
should be suffered to organize themselves as a kind of ‘Uniat’ 
Church in communion with the Church of England, but having 
their own usages. I said that such a project could not possibly 
originate with the Bishops. If, after the Revision had ‘been 
legalized, the dissentient Anglo-Catholics approached the 
Bishops, the possibility of their proposals being accepted would 

'depend upon their character, and upon the number and weight 
of those who advocated them. The notion of the Bishops con- 
secrating a Bishop for the rebels against their own haul is 
really comical. 

The Archbishop and Mrs. Davidson were rather particularly 
agreeable to me at dinner, perhaps to remove the impression of 
resentment which I had received earlier in the day. His Grace 
was in high spirits, and full of anecdotes. He told me that he 
had accumulated a mass of notes about eminent persons with 
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whom he had had dealings, that these would be left to his wife 
with instructions to determine which of them should go to 
Lambeth and which to the British Museum. I noticed that he 
said, ‘If I should die here’, quite naturally, as if that were the 
probable event; and, indeed, I doubt if he has any serious 
thought of resigning. An Australian Bishop was at dinner. He 
said that Wakeman had wanted him to become my curate when 
I was Vicar of Barking. This carries me back a long time. The 
Bishop of Wakefield (Dr. Eden) gave us a lively account of the 
manner in which his father was appointed to the wealthy rec- 
tory of Bishopwearmouth by Bishop Longley at the instance, 
or rather the command, of Lord Brougham. ‘The Rectory belongs 


to me as fully as the coat on my back’, wrote that impudent 
nobleman. 


Friday, January 13th, 1928. 

This visit to Lambeth has been less pleasing than former visits, 
mainly because there has been a change for the worse in my 
relations with the Archbishop. Partly this arises from His 
Grace’s perception that I regard the present untoward situation 
as the outcome of the Enabling Act, which he has accustomed 
himself to regard as the monument of his primacy; and, partly, 
because he wants to patch up the quarrel with the House of 
Commons, and finds me far less conveniently ‘Erastian’ than 
he had allowed himself to assume. It is the old story of dis- 
appointed expectations which are both natural and unfounded. 


Tuesday, January 17th, 1928. 

The Archbishop of Wales has a long letter in The Times on 
the Prayer Book crisis, throwing his weight into the scale in 
favour of the House of Commons against the Bishops. This is 
an odd proceeding, more congruous with the writer’s known 
friendship for Lloyd George than with the fitness of things. 


F'niday, January 2oth, 1928. 

The Dean of Westminster (Dr. Foxley Norris) has an article 
on Disestablishment in the Church Family Newspaper. It sounds 
a note of caution, even of retreat. The Dean of Durham (Bishop 
Welldon) writes characteristically to The Times, repeating all 
the hackneyed objections against the Revision, as if they were 
discoveries of his own which the pressure of a troubled con- 
science compels him to impart to the public! His notion of 
“coming to the help of the Lord against the mighty’ is an odd one. 


Saturday, January 2Ist, 1928. 


The great secret is out, and the world knows now what ave 
the concessions which the Bishops feel free to make to the 
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House of Commons. They certainly do not amount to much, 
and if the majority in the Commons desire the quarrel, they do 
not lack occasion. Nor will they be without episcopal en- 
couragement, for the Bishop of Birmingham has a truculently 
worded commentary on the proposals of his brethren. 


3rd Sunday after Epiphany, January 22nd, 1928. 

While I was dressing, the right text for my Cambridge sermon 
flashed on my mind—‘Shall two walk together except they have 
agreed?’ (Amos iii. 3). That will suggest immediately the sub- 
ject Iam going to handle, namely, the sudden discord between 
Church and State, and so prepare the congregation. 


Monday, January 23rd, 1928. 

The Yorkshire Post has a leading article headed ‘The Authority 
of the Bishops’, which discloses a clearer perception of the grave 
possibilities of the situation than that Journal has hitherto 
shown. ‘The Bishop of Durham is not alone in having frankly 
faced that possibility (disestablishment).’ 


Wednesday, January 25th, 1928. 

The Duchess of Atholl, after visiting the female training col- 
leges in Durham, came here to dine and spend the night. She 
spoke of the Prayer Book and said that a factor in making the 
Scottish members vote against it was their dread of Roman 
Catholic influence in Scotland, due to the great immigration of 
Irish. The more closely the working of Establishment is ex- 
amined, the less tolerable it appears. 


Friday, January 27th, 1928. 

I read through a little book on Holy Communion by Armitage 
Robinson. He has travelled far from the rather extreme Evan- 
gelicalism in which he was bred, but he retains something of 
the old Evangelical unction, and it is odd to think of him as 
one of the five Anglicans who ‘flirted with the Scarlet Woman’ 
at Malines. 

A telegram from Hodder & Stoughton replies to my proposal 
for a small book on the crisis, ‘most readily agree your proposal. 
Please forward MS. to-day.’ This means that ‘the die is cast’, 
and my decision to abandon the Establishment becomes defini- 
tive. It is a formidable step to take, and will immerse me in 
fresh odium. All the influences that make for compromise, and 
even for surrender, are coming into play, secretly encouraged 
by old Cantuar, who cannot bring himself at this late hour to 
abandon the accommodating habits of a lifetime. Then great 
prominence is being given to the Dean of Westminster’s 
‘discovery’ that Disestablishment would only mean a deeper 
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bondage unless the Disestablished Church renounced all the 
endowments, and consented to purchase spiritual freedom at the 
heavy cost of apostolical poverty. The women will have some- 
thing to say to that! 


Saturday, January 26th, 1926. 

I travelled to Cambridge, where I stayed at Sidney Sussex 
College with the Vice-Chancellor. There was a pleasant dinner- 
party, which included the Burkitts and the Creeds. Clapham, 
the economist, was also present, and with him I had some con- 
versation, He is a large beardless man, with a professional air 
and manner. 


gth Sunday after Epiphany, January 29th, 1928. Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 

The sermon, I propose to preach to the university this after- 
noon must affect my reputation, and may affect my fortune. 
Any one who even seems to assist the disastrous policy of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment will certainly arouse: against 
himself the bitter resentment of all who stand to lose, or think 
they stand to lose, by it. If the policy shall actually be carried 
through, one thing at least is certain, namely, that the latest 
years. of my career, like the earliest, will be shadowed by 
poverty, not, indeed, the squalid indigence which is commonly 
_ understood by poverty, but a privation of all that gives social 
importance, refinement, and freedom of movement. 
_ I preached in Trinity College Chapel at 11 a.m. The youth 

were really attentive; indeed, the Master told me that he had 
never before seen them so much so; and Stewart was very 
appreciative. I lunched with mine host and hostess, and the 
new Dean of Norwich and Mrs. Cranage were there. 

There was a large congregation at Great S. Mary’s when I 
preached there to the University in the afternoon. The floor 
was completely filled, and both galleries looked full of under- 
: graduates; among my hearers were the Bishop of London and 
the Editor of the Tablet. My sermon took about forty-five 
minutes to deliver, and was listened to: with the closest atten- 
tion. Once or twice a ripple of amusement passed over the 
congregation, but mostly it was as sedate as it was attentive. 
_ I think everybody realized that the occasion was critical, and 
the. pronouncement both deliberate and important. I had tea 
with Cunningham in Westcott House. 


: Monday, J anuary goth, 1928, 
I returned to Durham. Among the letters awaiting me in 
Auckland was one from the Archbishop of York (Lang), asking 


my advice as to our course of action in the National Assembly, 
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which meets in a week’s time. It is evident that there are 
attempts to amend the book in a Protestant direction, and that 
these will probably succeed. In that event, I incline to think 
that the measure ought to be withdrawn. 


Tuesday, January 31st, 1928. 

The papers are filled with obituary notices of Earl Haig, who 
died suddenly last night. He was not either a great general or, 
in the conventional sense, a great man, but he played his part 
manfully, did his duty honestly, and kept his honour unstained. 
We had some brief conversation in the House of Lords, when 
we both voted for the Revised Prayer Book, and that was my 
last sight of him. 


Septuagesima, February 5th, 1928. 

Carnegie Simpson has an article in the British Weekly headed 

‘The Anglican Church and Spiritual Freedom: a comment on the 

Bishop of Durham’s Sermon’. It is, perhaps, most interesting as 
indicating the reluctance of the Nonconformists to raise the 
issue of Disestablishment. 

Sir James Marchant writes to ask me whether I intend to 
answer this article, to which I replied in the negative. 


Monday, February 6th, 1928. 

At 3 p.m. the Church Assembly opened its session. There was 
a very large attendance of members, and the general public 
crowded the galleries. We began with offering felicitations to 
the Archbishop, who had completed twenty-five years of Pri- 
macy that very day. Then, by what was really a gross abuse 
of the rules, the Bishop of S. Edmundsbury and Ipswich, under 
cover of a motion for adjournment, got in a speech against the 
Revised Measure, and was followed by Guy Rogers. The Arch- 
bishop of York protested, and after some fireworks from Lord 
Hugh Cecil, the House rose. 

The Archbishop failed to give a iene to the Assembly, and 
thereby increased very gravely the chances of a real disaster. It 
was one of those occasions on which his opportunism failed. The 
lifelong habit of ‘getting round’ difficulties, instead of facing 
them, hardly prepares a man for the handling of a crisis. And 
the Church is now confronted by a crisis, the gravity of which 
can hardly be exaggerated. If the Assembly proceeds to amend 
the P.B. Measure what can the Bishops do? If they accept the 
amendment, they will shipwreck the compromise which the 
Revised P.B. expressed; if they reject it, they add a dispute 
with the House of Laity to that which they already had with 
the House of Commons, Their own declarations, and especially 
the Letter which the two Archbishops published . before 
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Christmas, make it impossible for them to accept any substan- 
tial alteration of the Measure without a fatal loss of credit. The 
whole issue of the Church’s spiritual independence has, quite 
clearly, been raised, and, once raised, it cannot remain un- 
decided. What was required from the English Primate was a 
firm and lucid declaration of principle. What was given by him 
was a hesitating suggestion that the Assembly should take its 
own course! 


Tuesday, February 7th, 1928. 

After breakfast I called on Vernon Storr, and had some talk 
with him. 

The House of Bishops met at 2.30 p.m. and sate until 5 p.m. 
Our business ought to have taken but a few minutes, since we 
had but to vote general approval of our own measure. But the 
tiny Opposition seized the opportunity for again parading their 
objections to the Revised Book. The Bishops of Norwich, 
Birmingham, and Exeter spoke at great length. The Bishops of 
Chelmsford, S. Albans, Winchester, Portsmouth, Manchester, 
and myself replied in briefer speeches, and then the Archbishop 
wound up. The division showed 35 for general approval, and 
5 against. é 


Wednesday, February &th, 1928. 

The numbers of the voting in the House of Clergy were 247 

for general approval, 35 against. The House of Laity, not hav- 
ing completed its debate, the Assembly was unable to meet 
before the afternoon. I walked to the Athenaeum, and had a 
long talk with Bell, the Dean of Canterbury (now Bishop of 
Chichester), who seems to take a very sensible view of the situa- 
tion. I attended the meeting of the Church Assembly after 
lunch. The numbers of the voting in the House of Laity were 
announced by Lord Selborne: for, 196; against, 80. So far, so 
good; but to judge by the notices of amendments, the debate 
will be lengthy. I sate for an hour and a half in the Assembly 
listening to the worst bores in its membership, and then went 
over to the House of Lords, and heard three admirable eulogies 
on Earl Haig. 
_ Lord Ernle (formerly R. E. Prothero) had some talk with me 
in the Athenaeum about the ecclesiastical situation. He was a 
member of the Ecclesiastical Committee, and had observed with 
wonder the quantity and squalor of the literature with which he 
and his colleagues had been overwhelmed by the opponents of 
the Revised Book. Practically no literature came from the 
other side. He hoped the Bishops would keep a stiff back; and 
thought that, if they did, the House of Commons would not 
Be the Book again. ‘I have been astonished’, he said, ‘that no 
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attention has been directed to one feature of the Revised Book which 
seems to me both very important and very surprising, I mean, its 
literary excellence. I examined the book with considerable trepida- 
tion on this point, but my anxiety quickly gave place to admiration.’ 
In view of Lord Ernle’s recognized distinction as a man of 
letters, this unsolicited testimonial to the Revised Book is worth 
recording. But the Dervishes of the House of Commons care 
nothing for literary excellence. 


Friday, February roth, 1928. 

The House of Laity appears to have approved Perpetual 
Reservation by 162 to 108. Sir Lewis Dibdin made a most mis- 
chievous speech, in the course of which he said: 


It would be better that the Measure should break down in the 
Assembly rather than that it should fail again in Parliament. If 
there were a second rejection, the consequences could hardly fail to 
be disastrous. He hoped they would support the deletion of the 
Second Rubric. 


His defeat in the division is consoling, and may be significant. 
It will hardly be doubted that whatever course he takes ex- 
presses the wish of the Archbishop. 

I corrected and dispatched the proofs of The Book and the 
Vote, directing the publishers to send copies to several members 
of the Cabinet and to all the Bishops. 


A shocking occurrence in my Diocese was reported in the papers 
on February 17th. It brought home to my mind the too easily 
forgotten fact that there are deeper concerns than those which are 
labelled ecclesiastical, which claim the anxious attention of a 
Bishop of Durham. A young bank clerk, named Abbey, was 
murdered by a burglar in the bank where he was at work at 
Ferryhill, a mining parish not far from Auckland Castle. 


Abbey had been a chorister in the Cathedral when I was 
Dean, belonged to a well-known family, and was, in my belief, 
a very excellent and promising young man. Taken together 
with the recent series of burglaries in Bishop Auckland, and the 
increasing audacity of the coal-stealers in the Park, this horrible 
crime emphasizes the accumulating evidence of a notable weak- 
ening of essential morality in the population. 


Throughout this long controversy about Prayer Book Revision, 
which filled so much of my time, and withdrew me so frequently 
from my Diocese, I never escaped the humiliating consciousness 
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that I was being compelled to waste on matters, urgent indeed 
and unavoidable, but really remote from my fundamental duty, 
the energies which were all too little for that duty’s faithful fulfil- 
ment. I comforted myself with the reflection that loyalty to duty 
may involve, amongst other sacrifices, this self-surrender to rela- 
tively trivial tasks. 


February 16th, 1928. 

The newspapers are filled with accounts and portraits of Lord 
Oxford, whose death was announced last night. To him I owed 
my coming to the North, for he chose me for the Deanery of 
Durham in 1912. I last had speech with him at Grillion’s a year 
ago. If the verdict of Heaven endorses the eulogies of Earth, 
he has an easy passage to eternal felicity. Indeed, I held him 
in high regard, and expressed as much to Lady Oxford in a 
letter of condolence. 


As the Parliamentary debate drew nearer, a spirit of optimism 
pervaded official circles in the Church. Storr, writing to acknow- 
ledge a copy of my book, expressed the general opinion: 


I think, since all political parties want to get the subject out of the 
way before an election, that the chances of the Book passing are better 
than they have been, though the Home Secretary says otherwise. - 


I myself consider that the principal danger now is such a weaken- 
ing on the side of the Episcopate as will compromise the prospects 
of the Book in the Church, in order to secure its passage through 
the House of Commons by unwise and superfluous amendments. 


March rst, 1928. 

I received a pleasant letter from Archbishop D’Arcy. He says 
of my little book, ‘It has the charm of being pre-eminently 
readable as well as pre-eminently timely’. His anxiety about 
Disestablishment is deep, ‘I was in London lately, and met 
quite a number of-important laymen. Mr. Bridgeman seemed 
confident that the Book will pass when it comes before Parlia- 
ment again, others hold very decidedly an opposite view. I 
dread Disestablishment. A second rejection would be a terrible 
event.’ He suggests postponing the whole matter for two, or 
even for five, years. 


March 4th, 1928. 


I read through Temple’s Christianity and the State. It is quite 
a good piece of work, though, perhaps, the argument leads a 
little too rapidly to the conclusion of Christian Socialism. He 
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adds an Appendix ‘On the Relations between Church and State’, 
on which he comes to much the same decision as that stated in 
my book, 


'M onday, March sth, 1928. 21 Park Lane. 


The only other guest at dinner was Lord Peel, whom I was 
particularly glad to meet, as he is the Head of the Public Works 
Department, with whom rests the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of Ancient Monuments. I laid the case of Durham 
Castle before him, and we discussed it at some length. He 
expressed himself very sympathetically, but I fear that sym- 
. pathy is all that we can hope for from him. Also we had a great 
- talk about the Revised Prayer Book. He declared himself a 
strong Protestant, but owned that he knew little about the 
issues at stake. He was doubtful of the Book’s passing, but 
admitted that there was great reluctance to raise the question 
of Disestablishment. We discussed the reasons for the extreme 
unpopularity of the Bishops. He gave considerable importance 
to the resentment provoked by their unfortunate intervention 
during the General Strike. 

Lord Peel spoke about the difficult question which has been 
raised in connexion with the Basle Mission, which now claims 
purchase money and compensation from the British Govern- 
ment. The question is complicated by the fact that the Basle 
Mission works in India as well as in South Africa and holds 
property in.both, thus the Government of India is concerned 
with the question. I hold these exploiting companies in great 
dislike, and find it difficult to give much credit to their voluble 
asseverations of philanthropy and patriotism. They embody a 
paradox by their very constitution. To serve God and Mammon 
at the same time is not more possible for companies of men than 
for individuals. 

I spent the day at Lambeth, where we dealt with the difficult 
and inflaming subject of Perpetual Reservation. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made it very evident that he was ‘weak- 
ening’, and inclined to hoist the white flag! After much talking 
we agreed by 30 votes to 6 on a revised form of the Rubric, 
which satisfied His Grace’s scruples, and did not go beyond the 
‘explanatory’ changes announced in the Archbishops’ Letter as 
the only changes we could rightly make. Frere made a speech, 
which went far to excuse the worst apprehensions of the 
Protestants. 


_. Wednesday, March 7th, 1928. 

I spent the morning at Lambeth in discussions which bored 
and humiliated me almost beyond endurance. I was mostly dis- 
pleased at what was done, and rather distressed at the temper of 
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my colleagues, who (unless I misjudge them) have declined 
quickly from the sturdy independence with which they began. 

I dined at Grillion’s, and had some talk with Owen Seaman, 
who spoke about the request that he had received that he should 
assist the appeal for Durham Castle in Punch. He suggested that 
I might be a ‘Personality’. 

I asked Owen Seaman how he worked on his admirable poems, 
and he said, that when, after a perusal of The Times, he had 
decided on his subject, he set to work, and stuck at it until he 
had finished his poem. He was generally through with it about 
4 p.m., but he was sometimes ‘held up’ by a single word for as 
much as three hours. He attributed his facility largely to his 
training at Shrewsbury School under Moss, who had made much 
of Latin and Greek verses. The boys discussed these among 
themselves, and acquired the conviction that, if you couldn’t 
do the thing one way, you could in another. 


Friday, March gth, 1928. 

The Record has a review of The Book and the Vote, which is 
nothing more than a bitter attack on me. My gibe about 
‘illiterates’ has evidently been taken to heart by the writer, 
who frequently refers ‘to himself ironically as ‘an illiterate’. 
I received a bundle of Press cuttings from one of the news 
agencies, to none of which am I a subscriber. They are mostly 
hostile. It is evident that the raising of the Disestablishment 
issue is extraordinarily unpopular in every quarter. 


March 18th, 1928. 
Some anonymous correspondent sent me a cutting from the 
Daily Express, which is not without interest: 


Hundreds of M.P.s yesterday received a Bible each, beautifully 
bound with gilt edges, and a golden illustration of the Houses of 
Parliament on the cover. They were at first astonished. An accom- 
panying letter showed that the Bibles came from the Rev. H. Anton, 
Vicar, and Messrs. W. J. Grimes and E. Bricknell, Churchwardens, 
and the congregation of Christ Church, Coventry, to commemorate 
December 15th, when the Revised Prayer Book was defeated in the 
House of Commons. Every member who had voted against the 
measure received a Bible in appreciation of his stand for the truth. 


The M.P.s may well have been astonished. The Vicar, who was 
no doubt the originator of this singular demonstration, is a 
Cambridge man. He holds a benefice which is in the Patronage 
of Trustees. We know what that means. . 


On March 19th Bishop Frere announced his repudiation of the 
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Revised Book in its latest form, and his determination to oppose 
it in Convocation. A few days later Bishop Chandler, an extreme 
Anglo-Catholic, wrote to The Times supporting Bishop Frere, and 
suggesting that the Revised Prayer Book should be withdrawn. 
On March 23rd Dr. Kidd and the Church Times endorsed this 
opposition. However, Bishop Gore and the Bishop of S. Albans 
adhered to the Book, though with scruple and sorrow. Mean- 
while, all the Protestant associations proclaimed their unaltered 
opposition. It appeared that we had only lost the Anglo-Catholics 
without placating the Protestants. 


Wednesday, March 28th, 1928. 


My picture, drawn by Belcher, appears in Punch as one of 
Mr. Punch’s ‘Personalities’, accompanied by some effective 
references to the appeal for Durham Castle. I cannot say that 
the picture is attractive, but it may well be faithful nonetheless. 


On Good Friday I took part in a procession of men through the 
streets of Sunderland, and find the following comment in my 
Journal: 


“What do I really think about this “‘ Procession of Worship”’?’ 
It was impossible not to be impressed by the spectacle of such 
a company of men traversing the streets singing hymns, and,. 
indeed, the multitudes which lined the route were evidently 
impressed. The composition of the procession was certainly 
significant. That the Salvation Army band should have led the 
way, and the Bishop and Mayor, with the representatives of 
Nonconformity and the local member of Parliament should have 
headed the long procession of surpliced choirmen and boys, and 
been followed by at least 1,500 men, was at least notable and 
suggestive. Per contra, the Good Friday Procession has now 
established itself as pleasing to the town folk, for whom it pro- 
vides a welcome relief from the inevitable tedium of a holiday. 
The advertising motive will probably compete with the religious 
in bringing ‘leading citizens’ into willing co-operation. I did 
not like the introduction of sentimental anthems, sung by the 
Sunderland Orchestra, into the service which followed the pro- 
cession in the Victoria Hall, and the extemporaneous prayer by 
a local minister was what such an effusion would naturally be. 
Still, when all considerations are weighed, there remains enough 
to make one thankful. 


Easter Day, April 8th, 1928. 
Anonymous letters, of which I receive many, are almost 
always abusive and scurrilous; but there are exceptions, an 
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example of which is the following, which reached me a few 
weeks ago, and merits a better fate than the W.P.B. It ran 
thus: 


My Lord, 

I write to thank you from the bottom of my heart for all that you 
are doing, and have done, for the Church of England in days which 
are bringing such perplexity to all in or under authority. 

I do so partly out of sheer gratitude, partly for conscience’ sake. 
I confess that ten years ago I felt you stood for very much that I 
disliked. I hated your opposition to ‘Life and Liberty’, and, I think, 
I rather hated you! I still thank Gop for ‘Life and Liberty’, but I 
can also thank Him for your leadership, courage, scholarship, and 
above all for your devotion to the Church of England as a spiritual 
society. Your The Book and the Vote, your correspondence in The 
Times on continuity, and much else, make me thank God and take 
courage. 

Lest this letter should appear to have an interested purpose, you 
will forgive me if I do not sign my name. I have been'a silent and 
humble member of the Assembly from its beginning. 


This letter has an honest sound, and the writer may be repre- 
sentative of others who joined in violent denunciation of the 
Bishop-Designate of Hereford. 


Easter Monday, April gth, 1928. 


The Times reports the passing in Alberta of ‘The Sexual 
Sterilization Bull’, which ‘provides for the sterilization of all 
feeble-minded’ persons, whom it is proposed to release from the 
provincial asylums and mental hospitals. 

How far is this law consonant with the principles of Christ’s 
Gospel? The plea that sterilization is required in the interests 
of the community has an obvious congruity with the Christian 
insistence on self-sacrifice for the sake of others. The inflicting 
of the death penalty on criminals, and the acceptance of mili- 
tary service as legitimate for a Christian man—both of which 
have generally been held to be consonant with Christian duty— 
seem to establish the right of the State for sufficient cause to 
castrate or sterilize individuals. Nevertheless, Christian senti- 
ment is revolted by such treatment of the human body. It 
seems to violate the self-respect of humanity, and to restore the 
long-repudiated penal method of mutilation. The circumstance 
that feeblemindedness argues no moral fault, but must be re- 
garded as sheer misfortune, differentiates the case of the feeble- 
minded from that of the criminal. This is recognized by the 
Bill, which makes the consent of the relations requisite before 
sterilization can take place. 
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Wednesday, April r1th, 1928. 
My afternoon’s post brought several letters abusively ex- 
pressed: 


On December 15th last, the Underworld prevailed against the 
Upperworld, and b.v. will do so again. Your Godly, consistent (szc) 
scholarly, PROTESTANT predecessor, would have spurned the mongrel 
book you are advocating. You are helping to dig the grave of an 
antiquated prelacy. 


The schoolmaster aged 52 who committed suicide in South 
Wales a few days ago was stated to have left the following lines, 
curiously pathetic, which set one thinking: 


Wistful, wanton, wayward, wild, 
Sceptical head, yet heart of child, 
Gop, Who shapes the land and sea, 
Why hast THovu so mismade me, 
Tongue satyric, twinkling eye, 
Haughty, seeming strangely shy? 
Gop, Who hast made all things blest, 
Tell me, dost THou sometimes jest? 


Low Sunday, April r5th, 1928. Deanery, Gloucester. 

In the recent discussion of the Revised Prayer Book much 
prominence was given to a new Rubric on the matter of ‘Fasting 
Communion’, and it was decided, mistakenly as I think, to 
insert a Rubric which should both affirm the antiquity and 
laudableness of the Catholic custom, and assert the legitimacy 
of the Anglican practice which refers the whole matter to the 
conscience of the Communicant, and condones the general 
neglect of the Fast before Communion. The whole discussion 
has for ‘the man in the street’ the appearance of solemn trifling. 
Is he mistaken in so regarding it? It is certainly wrong that any 
Christian should approach the Lord’s Table without reverence, 
or when living in known or serious sin, or without faith, or with 
no purpose of right living, or with malice towards others. But 
what security against any of these disqualifications is provided 
by a Roman rule which insists on actual abstinence from food 
for at least four hours before reception? There appears to be no 
obvious, or natural, or necessary connexion between moral 
rightness and physical discomfort or domestic inconvenience. 
The whole Discipline of ‘Fasting’ is archaic. 

On April 26th I attended the meeting of the Church Assembly, 
and heard the Archbishop of Canterbury introduce the motion 
approving the amended Revised Prayer Book in ‘a neat little 
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speech’. On the following day the motion was carried in all 
three Houses by substantial majorities: 


Bishops: 32 for; 2 against. 
Clergy: 183 for; 59 against. 
Laity: 181 for; 92 against. 


The total majority—396 against 153—was large, but not so 
large as on the occasion when the Revised Book had been 
approved by the Assembly in 1927. 


The interval between the approval of the Church Assembly and 
the rejection of the Revised Book by the House of Commons on 
June 14th, 1928 was marked by growing excitement, and a brisk 
agitation, in which I took, unavoidably, a leading part, and became 
increasingly odious to the Protestant majority, which finally 
triumphed. 


Friday, May rith, 1928. 

The Bishop of Birmingham is reported to have made a vehe- 
ment onslaught on the new Prayer Book, and gone out of his 
way to attack the Bishop of Durham! If it were worth while to 
reply, much pretty controversial play might be made out of an 
examination of the Episcopal Opposition—Norwich, Birming- 
ham, Truro, Exeter, Worcester, and Bishop Knox. No two of 
them are in agreement, save to wreck the Revision. But the less 


said the better, and the spectacle of Bishops in open conflict is 
not edifying. 


Saturday, May reth, 1928. 


I wrote an address to the Churchwardens of the Diocese, and 
then went with the Chancellor (Dr. P. V. Smith) to Durham, 
and delivered it in the Galilee to a considerable gathering. I 
spoke about the serious situation which could not but be created 
by the action of the House of Commons, and emphasized their 
duty, as Church officials, to exhibit and encourage loyalty to the 
Church of England in the matter of Prayer Book Revision. 
A reporter carried away my manuscript. 

Colonel Headlam is very pessimistic as to the prospects of the 
Amended Book in the House of Commons. He says that several 
members who voted for the Book last time now declare their 
intention of voting against it. 


Monday, May rath, 1928. 
The Yorkshire Post prints the bulk of my address to the 
Churchwardens, and the Northern Echo adds a surprising carica- 


ture of “Dr. Hensley Henson’, and has a leading article not very 
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friendly to that gentleman’s contentions! Old Dr. McCullagh 
expressed warm approval of my speech, and he is a fair repre- 
sentative of the best kind of old-fashioned Churchman. 


Tuesday, May 15th, 1928. 

The newspapers publish a correspondence between the Bishop 
of London and ‘Jix’, in which, of course, the latter scores. 
Bishop Knox has a correspondence with the Bishop of S. Albans, 
and makes him look very foolish. Certainly ‘the stars in their 
courses’ are fighting against us. 

The Master of the Temple (Dr. Draper) discussed with me the 
tiresome endless question of the Revised Prayer Book. He 
retailed the Metropolitan gossip, which was not particularly 
intelligent or well informed. On the whole, I gather that the 
general opinion is to take a favourable view of the Parliamentary 
prospects of the Book. Mainly this is the result of a growing 
appreciation of the grave consequences which a second rejection 
must needs involve. The near approach of a general election, 
which the most reluctant Government cannot avoid sometime 
in the course of next year, adds emphasis to the well-grounded 
fear that the abhorred issue of Disestablishment would become 
a primary issue in the conflict. 


Wednesday, May 23rd, 1928. 

The Editor of Te Times sends me ‘ Jix’s’ book with a request 
that I would write a short signed review of it. I replied that I 
would, and then motored to Chester-le-Street, where I took part 
in a ‘Circuit Rally’ in the Wesleyan Chapel. The audience inter- 
ested me. It was largely composed of elderly people, who pro- 
bably belonged mostly to the small shop-keeping class. Dr. 
Jackson, the Rector, attended the meeting. Before accepting 
the invitation, I had ascertained that he approved my doing so. 


Thursday, May 31st, 1928. 

That pragmatical goose, H. B., has repelled from Communion 
a young woman who has married an ‘innocent Divorcé’. Her 
husband, a seafaring man, writes to me in justifiable indigna- 
tion. The whole discipline of the Church on the subject of Mar- 
riage and Divorce is chaotic, and the way of reason and equity 
is hard to trace. In any case, this foolish parson is wrong in not 
reporting his action to me. 


Monday, June 4th, 1928. 

Burkitt has a rather ‘waspish’ letter in The Times, ostensibly 
designed to answer my review of ‘ Jix’, but in fact having small 
relation thereto. He refers to what he is pleased to call my 
‘notorious’ sermon at Cambridge. Very hastily I wrote and 
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sent off a short reply. Probably I should have been wiser to let 
it alone. 


Wednesday, June 6th, 1928. 

There is an important letter signed by the Master of Trinity 
and eighteen other Cambridge magnates in favour of the Re- 
vised Prayer Book. They say significantly: 


The rejection of the Measure by Parliament would, in these cir- 
cumstances, gravely affect confidence in the spiritual independence 
of the Church as by law established. 


This ought to set some people thinking. 


Thursday, June 7th, 1928. 

How much truth is there in the suggestion, which Matthew 
Arnold makes in his Preface to Culture and Anarchy, that Estab- 
lishment is the condition of genuine intellectual distinction? 
The answer turns, perhaps, on the definition of Establishment. 
If it involve the Dissenter in an exclusion from the higher educa- 
tional institutions of the country, and close to him the door to 
all public careers, it would seem to be probable that he will 
become both illiterate or uncultured and narrow. And this was 
the situation of the English Dissenter in the whole period from 
the seventeenth century to the nineteenth. Since the Civil 
Disabilities have been abolished, and they have had access to 
Universities, and public careers, can it be truthfully said that 
no men of national mark have been Dissenters? It might also 
be argued that some of the most distinguished Anglicans (e.g. 
Bishop Butler) were bred in Dissent. If it be true, as I think 
it is, that the sectarian habit and atmosphere are unfavourable 
to largeness of sympathy and tolerance of temper, it must be 
remembered that Dissent stimulates individuality and to that 
extent favours the development of ability. Moreover, the tri- 
umph of sectarianism, or, as it is now called, Anglo-Catholicism, 
within the Church of England, has, undoubtedly, driven a wedge 
between the Church and the Nation. The clergy are now largely 
severed from the main stream of English life. 


Friday, June 8th, 1928. 

The newly ordained wish me to print the Charge which I 
delivered to them, but I doubt whether the cost would be justi- 
fied by the benefit. My publishing ventures have never been 
conspicuously successful. They are as a rule well reviewed, but 
few are at the pains of buying them! I have never quite satisfied 
myself why this is the case. Partly, of course, the position which 
I take up on every question is so inconsistent with any party 
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interest, that no one can have any great concern in the circula- 
tion of my books. Anyway, the dolorous fact is incontestable. 

‘The fusillade of pamphlets continued,’ writes Dr. Bell, ‘and 
the Archbishop himself contributed to their number, though, 
perhaps, because too late in the day, his own brochure, while 
straightforward and disarming, did not influence votes.’ 

The Archbishop sent me his brochure (The Prayer Book: Our 
Hope and Meaning), and I wrote to thank him. 


My letter ought to be inserted: 


June gth, 1928. 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 

I must thank you heartily for sending me your little book. It is, ot 
course, full of wisdom and goodness, and cannot but give pause to 
every one who, in the Opposition, remains capable of self-criticism 
and a sound judgment. 

I do not share your optimism, partly because the ill-faith of so 
many nominal supporters of the Revised Book, is, and has ever been, 
only too apparent to me; and, partly, because I am not at all confi- 
dent that the amalgam of contradictions, which the Church of Eng- 
land has come to be, is really capable of being maintained indefinitely. 
Personally, I could not bring myself to be responsible for defeating 
Revision, and thereby breaking up the Church, and I think it not 
excessive to say that the possibility of the first is apparent, and the 
probability of the last not less so. And, therefore, I have covered 
myself with odium by standing in with, and doing my best to support, 
the Revision: but, as I say, I have small hope of ultimate success. 
But you are not only a much wiser man, but also an infinitely better 
Christian than I am, and so I allow myself for the nonce to ‘see light 
in your light’. 

Always, my dear Lord Archbishop, 
Affectionately and dutifully, 
HERBERT DUNELM, 


Tuesday, June reth, 1928. 

Temple’s pamphlet, The Prayer Book Crisis, arrived. It is 
confessedly a hasty composition, and very plainly discloses the 
fact. Thus it is less effective than it might have been. 

The tide of Protestant fanaticism is rising steadily, and is 
mainly stimulated by Irishmen. Thus Lord Danesfort presided 
at a meeting of ‘The League of Loyal Churchmen and Protestant 
Alliance’, at which much rather grotesque excitement was dis- 
played. 

The Bishop of Norwich said ‘he was stepping in and out of 
such meetings so that he might unite himself with the effort to 
reject the new Prayer Book, with its hazardous risks, without 
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holding himself responsible for views expressed by others which 
might not agree with his own’. This controversy ‘with limited 
liability’ has its conveniences. 


Thursday, June 14th, 1928. 
Some lines of Cowper are relevant to our present situation: 


What is fanatic frenzy, scorned so much 
And dreaded more than a contagious touch? 
I grant it dangerous, and approve your fear, 
That fire is catching, if you draw too near. 
But sage observers oft mistake the flame 
And give true piety that odious name. 


But that disease, when soberly defined, 

Is the false fire of an o’erheated mind; 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, 

And either warps or lays it useless by; 

’Tis narrow, selfish, arrogant, and draws 

Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause; 
And, while at heart sin unrelinquished lies, 
Presumes itself chief favourite to the skies.* 


There is ‘fanatic frenzy’ enough and to spare in the Protestant 
Opposition to the Revised Prayer Book. Bands of zealots, 
whose ardour is kept at fever heat by suitable oratory, are 
employed in continuous prayer for the victory of their cause, 
while the debate proceeds in the House of Commons. In the 
twentieth century we are witnessing an orgy of fanaticism which 
would have been only intelligible in the seventeenth. 


Friday, June 15th, 1928. 

Last night the Revised Prayer Book was again rejected by 
the House of Commons, 266 to 220. The speeches for the Book 
were good: those against it not so good. It is quite evident that 
the “Protestant underworld’ has been effectively stirred so that 
a ‘No Popery’ cry is for the moment running strongly in the 
country. I had supposed that popular education and secularism 
had done more to make such an explosion impossible. But, 
undoubtedly, there is a great volume of not unreasonable resent- 
ment against ‘Ritualism’, which has been gathering strength 
for many years, and has now found expression. The Noncon- 
formist rank and file are gleefully drawing the sword for ‘the 
good old cause’, and the utter emptiness of the much advertised 
rapprochement between Anglicanism and Nonconformity has 

1 v, ‘Conversation’, 
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suddenly revealed itself. The vehemence of the feeling against 
the Bishops is, perhaps, somewhat surprising. It is probably 
increased by the ‘Communistic’ sentiment which is now widely 

' distributed in the nation, and especially in the religious public. 
Notably this sentiment governs the extremest section of the 
Anglo-Catholics, and unites itself with their determination to 
continue their revolt against every Anglican authority. The 
situation must be immensely pleasing to the Papist and the 
Agnostic. 


The gravity of the situation which so gross and deliberate an 
affront to the Church of England could not but create had not 
been unperceived nor belittled by some of the more considerable 
of the parliamentary orators. Mr. Winston Churchill was emphatic 
and almost minatory: 


The rejection of the measure, he said, would inaugurate a period of 
chaos, which could only be corrected by Disestablishment, and would 
probably not be corrected by Disestablishment in any period we could 
foresee. But there was a worse alternative than that, and that was the 
alternative that seemed to him to follow almost inevitably from a 
dispossession of the Church authorities from the control and guidance 
of their own spiritual affairs.t 


Sir Robert Horne did not exaggerate the implication of the 
decision: 


If the Church of England were disestablished, the Home Secretary 
could no longer invoke the aid of people outside his own communion to 
vote down the majority of members of his own Church. Was the 
Church of England, by the acknowledgment of the Home Secretary, to 
be regarded as the only Church in the world which was unfit for free- 
dom, and incapable of looking after its own doctrines?? 


James Parker Smith sent me an interesting account of the 
debate in the House of Commons at which he was present almost 
throughout: 


It was clear that the Protestant drum had been sounded loud 
enough to frighten the man in the street, whether Church of England 
or Dissenter. That the opponents were thoroughly keen and in 
earnest must be admitted, and, I think, that the supporters were a 
good deal frightened as to what they would find to be the opinion of 
their constituencies. 


ly, The Times, June 15th, 1928. 2 vy, Ibid. 
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This agrees with the opinion of the Parliamentary correspondent 
of The Times: 


All the oratory in the world could hardly have carried the measure 
against the curious alliance of Extremists on both wings of the 
Church which drew support also from a vague resentment at the 
growth of lawlessness in certain dioceses in recent years, and from an 
element in the House which is disposed to vote against any form of 
constituted authority. 


The Labour Party may take credit for defeating the Book, for 
if it had abstained from voting, there would have been a 
majority of one for the Book. If the Celtic fringe had abstained, 
and England alone had voted, there would have been a majority 
of 11 for the Book (208 to 197). 


In my Journal I recorded some reflections which were suggested 
by the division, and which are certainly not unimportant: 


1. The extreme unpopularity of the Anglo-Catholic version of 
Anglicanism. Nobody on either side was moved to say a word 
in its favour. The only point was whether the new Prayer Book 
did, or did not, provide an effective instrument for restraining it. 


2. The strength of the ‘No Popery’ frenzy. Neither the educa- 
tion of the people, nor the prevalence of secularism has destroyed 
this sentiment. It is still a force to be reckoned with in the 
political world. 


3. The unpopularity of the Bishops. No credit was given to 
Episcopal assurances. No deference was shown to Episcopal 
authority. No consideration was disclosed for Episcopal feelings. 
The Bench of Bishops was treated with open contempt. 


4. The almost total absence of any conception of the Church as 
a spiritual society. Nobody seemed to perceive the grotesque- 
ness of the assumption on which the majority acted, namely, 
that the government of an Episcopal Church may be taken out 
of the hands of the Episcopate. It seemed to be an unchal- 
lenged and unchallengeable assumption that the Bishops could 
and would ‘take it lying down’, and meekly obey the orders of 
the House of Commons. 

One of the two incumbents in my diocese who had openly 
opposed Revision is reported to have caused the bell of his 
parish church to be rung when the news of the voting arrived 
about 11.30 p.m., and to have held a service of thanksgiving for 
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the crowning mercy!! His oath of canonical obedience has no 
effect on his manners. 


Monday, June 18th, 1928. 
I wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, in the course 
of my letter I said: 


If, indeed, the Bishops were state officials, their obviously right 
course now would be to resign, giving back to the State what they 
had received from the State. But, inasmuch as they hold office by 
Christ’s commission and authority (Article XXVI), they cannot 
resign their office to any lower authority. If, therefore, the Bishops 
were to vacate their Sees, it must be by the action of the State eject- 
ing them, not by any action of their own. I think this is probably 
a defensible position. 

My mind inclines to a secular precedent—the Petition of Right in 
1628. If the Church Assembly could agree on a protest, affirming the 
inherent right of the Church as a spiritual society, stating the limits 
within which the anomalies of so ancient an Establishment could 
rightly be allowed, and pointing out the inequity of the recent action 
of the House of Commons, I think it would clear the air, ease many 
consciences, and lay the foundation for future action. This seems to 
me primary, or something equivalent to this. The practical policy 
of the Bishops ought to proceed on the basis of a clear statement of 
principle. On no theory of the Church, Catholic or Protestant, can 
the present House of Commons be held competent to direct the 
Church of England on matters spiritual. 


Two days later I wrote to the Archbishop again: 


I do beg your Grace to consider that we have now an opportunity 
of stating the case of the Church as against the aggression of the 
State which is probably far the best we can ever hope to have; and 
that if we let it slip, we shall have to stand the conflict shortly in far 
less satisfactory circumstances, e.g. over the reform of the Courts or 
appointments. 


I enclosed for His Grace’s consideration a draft resolution which 
seemed to me to serve the purpose I had indicated. 

To much the same effect I wrote to the Archbishop of York and 
others. I did not, however, suppose that his Grace would approve 
the course that I suggested, nor was I at all confident that the 
clergy would pass such resolutions, for it was but too apparent 
that they generally were getting frightened at the possibility of 
disendowment, and that the politicians were straining every nerve 
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to hush up a controversy that was to them tiresome and incon- 
venient. 

The retirement of the Archbishop could not be long postponed, 
and it would be plausibly urged that effective action should not 
be taken until his successor had had time to consider and formu- 
late his policy. In effect, nothing at all would be done, and we 
should drift on. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP’S RETIREMENT—NEW 
APPOINTMENTS 


HE imminent resignation of the Archbishop introduced a fresh 

factor of mischievous irrelevance into the tangled situation. 
Inevitably there was an outbreak of gossip and speculation about 
the appointment of his successor, and again, as so often before, my 
name was bandied to and fro in the newspapers. 


Saturday, June 23rd, 1928. 

I left Park Lane after breakfast, and returned to Auckland. 
I relieved the tedium of the journey by reading a silly booklet 
by “An Unknown Layman’, called Through the Looking-glass of 
Lambeth. The writer allows himself all sorts of impertinences 
about individuals, and his references to me are particularly 
offensive. This naming of possible successors to the Archbishop 
is extraordinarily annoying. The young Pullman-car attendant 
who put out my bags at Darlington, said to me, ‘Are you going 
to succeed the Archbishop of Canterbury, my Lord?’ J. P. S. 
who ought to know better, writes to entreat me not to say 
anything which would hinder my appointment to Canterbury! 
I feel disposed to say something really extravagant. 


Tuesday, June 26th, 1928. 

Hugh Cecil has an interesting and able letter in The Times, 
which is well written, and obviously intended to tell the Bishops 
how they ought to handle the situation. We shall assuredly not 
go astray for lack of counsellors. Mainly, the pressure is from 
the cautious folk, whom the mere suggestion of Disestablishment 
has hynoptized with terror. All the Tory politicians are for doing 
nothing, and even the Dissenters are calling for pusillanimous 
counsels. 

I received letters from the Bishops of Oxford and Manchester, 
both giving a cautious approval of my suggestion that the 
Church Assembly should be invited to adopt a Declaration, 
declaring the Church’s spiritual independence. The notion that 
the terms of Establishment should be revised so as to make 
impossible such over-riding of the Church Assembly as the rejec- 
tion of the Prayer Book Measure implies, evidently commends 
itself to many minds, which recoil from the very suggestion of 
Disestablishment, but it is, from a practical point of view, alto- 
gether fatuous. 
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Wednesday, June 27th, 1928. 

I went to Lambeth, only to find that the meeting of Bishops 
had begun at 2.30 p.m., and not, as I had stupidly assumed, at 
10.30 a.m. to-morrow! So I had missed the Archbishop’s state- 
ment and the consequent discussion. It appeared that the 
general sense was hostile to my plan. In the Athenaeum I en- 
countered Lord Sumner, who (referring to the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s reported action in the matter of a Confirmation service) 
exclaimed, ‘Well, I see that your vast and vacuous brother has been 
at it again’. It appears, however, from the Bishop’s explanation, 
that his action had been much exaggerated, yet it was unfortu- 
nately timed. 

I received letters from Lord Hugh Cecil and Lord Wolmer, 
deprecating a discussion in the Assembly, and urging an Episco- 
pal declaration, which the Assembly could order to be entered 
on its records. This may, perhaps, be the best procedure, but 
I doubt if it will command general approval. The Bishops have 
quite plainly ‘got the wind up’, and would lke to do nothing. 


Thursday, June 28th, 1928. 

In the course of the morning, a telegram was brought to me. 
It ran thus: ‘Harry Carless Davis died this morning. Wife would 
like you conduct funeral at Oxford Saturday or Monday’. 

I wired that I would do this, though it will be difficult to 
manage, as I am week-ending at Winchester, and preaching 
there to the School. It is, indeed, distressing that Harry Davis 
should thus be taken away in the prime of his very considerable 
powers as a historian. I shall soon not have a friend left, and he 
is rather an intimate friend. 

The Bishop of Wakefield and I had speech with Mrs. Davidson 
on the difficult subject of the Archbishop’s resignation. We 
urged that his Grace should make a definite announcement that 
he would retire at the end of this year. This would provide a 
reasonable excuse for letting the issue between Church and 
State remain undiscussed until the new Archbishop had time to 
get into his stride. 

The Archbishop was at the pains of going through the notes 
of his address yesterday which I missed. He is astonishingly 
alert and vigorous. His intervention in debate is almost always 
acute and relevant: and his conduct in the chair leaves nothing 
to be desired, yet, on reviewing the course of events during the 
last two years, can it be reasonably denied that it shows many 
evidences of Senectitude at the helm? 


Friday, June 29th, 1928. 


I drafted a memorandum in the course of yesterday’s discus- 
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sion, and passed it to the Archbishop of Canterbury. His Grace 
wrote in pencil on it that he agreed with it, asking to retain the 
memorandum, which I returned to him. He assured me that he 
would include in his address to the conference a paragraph on 
which the Bishops should agree, and which he could describe as 
their declaration. It is apparent to me that he shrinks from 
any decisive course: and this is natural enough, so long as he 
speaks solely for himself, but he must not compromise the 
Church of which he cannot, in the nature of things, retain the 
direction. The Archbishop of York told me last night that he 
had seen so much of his address as he had prepared, and that it 
was excellent. Unfortunately, his Grace has an inveterate habit 
of adding qualifications to every apparently clear declaration, 
until the final impression left is entirely different from that 
originally made. I call it the habit of prophylactic verbiage. It is 
a kind of diplomatic opportunism, which is our principal danger 
at this juncture, when the Church’s self-respect and public 
credit are really at stake. . 


I insert the memorandum to which allusion has been made. It 
ran as follows: 


There are four salient features of the situation which the 
Bishops must now face: 


1. The claim to spiritual authority implicit in the unquestion- 
ably legal claim of the House of Commons. 

2. The impression made on the country by the apparent over- 
riding of every organ of corporate self-expression which the 
Church of England possesses—Episcopate, Convocations, Church 
Assembly, Diocesan Conferences. 

3. The distress and confusion of the Anglican conscience. 

4. The indefensibleness of any lawbreaking by the Bishops 
themselves. 


Therefore, we need three things: 


(A) An immediate protest or declaration of principle. 
(B) An interim arrangement for the Church’s discipline. 
(C) A final revision of the Enabling Act. 


The interim arrangement may be the following, i.e. that the 
Bishops do not regard as disloyal to the Church of England those 
clergy who limit their departures from the Prayer Book of 1662 
to the provisions of the Prayer Book of 1928 (or 1927) and will 
exercise their legal discretion to protect from prosecution the 
clergy who do so limit their action. 
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Saturday, June goth, 1928. 
N. and W., B. and E. 
Combine in our glorious unity, 
White is black, and black is white, 
Always providing ‘we unite 
The hapless public to deceive 
And we our incomes to receive, 
For are we not all ‘C. of E.’ 
Bound in a glorious unity? 


This doggerel, which I scribbled yesterday afternoon, indicates 
sufficiently what I think of our unanimous concurrence with the 
pronouncement read out to us by the Archbishop. The unani- 
mity robs it of all value, either as a protest or as a declaration 
of principles. The Archbishop showed me the draft of his speech 
beforehand, and I thought it not wholly inadequate, but it 
never entered my head that the minority Bishops would approve 
it. Unless they are wearing the white sheet, this can only mean 
that they do not find the language inconsistent with the course 
which they have pursued. I shall be greatly surprised if the 
impression produced will not be the very opposite of what we 
desire or intend. 

I had some talk with the Archbishop before leaving the Palace 
after breakfast, and pressed on him again the inevitable conse- 
quences of the Episcopal unanimity, on which he sets store. 
His much-expected statement will be deprived of all point and 
value. 


After a pleasant visit to Winchester I went to Oxford and offi- 
ciated at the funeral of Harry Davis, first in All Souls Chapel, 
then in S. Mary’s, finally in Wolvercote Cemetery. I returned to 
London in the afternoon, and went to the Athenaeum, where I 
found Sir Thomas Barlow. I gathered that the general impression 
made by the Archbishop’s speech in the Assembly was that the 
Church intends to take its recent experience ‘lying down’. 


Tuesday, July 3rd, 1928. 21 Park Lane. 

I drove to Westminster, looked in at the Assembly for half an 
hour, and then lunched at the Westminster Deanery. After 
another brief visit to the Assembly, I went to the House of Lords, 
where I called attention to the grave state of Durham Castle, 
and asked the Government whether assistance from public funds 
could be given towards its preservation. I spoke for about 
twenty minutes. Londonderry spoke very well. Phillimore and 
Darling spoke as judges, who had occupied the Castle, and 
Gainford also spoke, and the Archbishop of York. In reply, 
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Lord Peel was negative but sympathetic. Lord Midleton passed 
me a card on which he had written: ‘This House, though cramped 
in legislative power, is a great advertising medium under the stimu- 

lus of polished Episcopal oratory. I hope the response may be 
adequate.’ 


Wednesday, July 4th, 1928. 


What is the general impression made by the Archbishop’s 
statement? Probably, among the mass of Churchpeople, there 
is relief that the ‘crisis’ has been postponed, perhaps averted. 
Nobody minds much that undiscipline should continue, and 
develop, for, in fact, few are inconvenienced by it, and an 
increasing number know that it provides the only condition of 
their getting what they want in the churches which they attend. 
As always, the Archbishop has ‘a good press’, but nothing more 
can rightly be inferred from the leading articles than the fresh 
evidence they provide of the personal popularity and remark- 
able diplomatic ability of this aged ecclesiastic. The ‘Press’ has 
probably led him to overrate his own influence, and to underrate 
the popular opposition to his policy throughout this Prayer 
Book controversy. The more intelligent and considering Church- 
men have not failed to perceive the ambiguous and question- 
begging character of the statement. They fasten on the ‘unani- 
mity’ of the Bishops as stripping it of all coherent meaning. 
What, they ask, can be its relevance to the actual situation 
created by the vote of the House of Commons, since the Bishops 
who secured that vote and defended it find themselves free to 
join with the majority in a protest against it? 

I did not stay long in the Assembly, finding the discussion of 
finance interminable and boring beyond endurance. I lunched 
at the Athenaeum with my Suffragan. Knight is disposed to 
acquiesce in the rather humiliating situation in which the Arch- 
bishop’s statement leaves us, but I find this unacceptable. After 
lunch, Headlam and I drove to the British Museum, and saw the 
finds from Ur. They are extraordinarily interesting. Then we 
went to University College, and looked at an exhibition of his 
Palestinian finds by Sir Flinders Petrie. Ella called for me about 
7 p.m. and we went together to the Mansion House for the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet. There was a mighty crowd, a good dinner, 
and the usual interchange of flattery and platitude in the post- 
prandial speeches. How I do hate these public functions! Yet 
attendance at dinners, meetings, and ‘functions’ must consti- 
tute a considerable part of an Archbishop’s official life. Even if, 
per impossibile, the opportunity were given me, could I, in cold 
blood, surrender my last years to this unceasing round of make- 
belief and verbosity? I really don’t think I could bring myself 
to do it. 
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Thursday, July 5th, 1928. 

I confirmed forty-seven boys of Westminster School in the 
Abbey at noon, and gave them an address. They were very 
attentive, and everything seemed reverent and significant. I 
lunched with the Headmaster (Dr. Costley White, now Dean of 
Gloucester). Lord Muir Mackenzie was there, looking very aged 
and infirm. At 3.15 p.m. there was a meeting of the Parents’ 
National Education Association, presided over by the Marchion- 
ess of Aberdeen in the big school. I ‘talked large’ for half an 
hour, and then went on to the Assembly for the close of the 
day’s proceedings. Then I walked with Headlam to Lambeth 
for the garden party, which was very numerously attended. I 
left Ella there, and went to the Athenaeum. After dining with 
the Suffragans of Barrow and Jarrow, I felt exceedingly tired, 
and returned to Park Lane to go to bed. 

The British Weekly has a very flatterous notice of the Arch- 
bishop’s statement to the Assembly, and affects to question the 
expediency of his Grace’s resignation. Why should he not him- 
self preside over the Committee of statesmen and divines which 
he indicated as necessary for the reconsideration of the existing 
relations of Church and State? The anxiety displayed by the 
nonconformists to prevent the raising of Disestablishment is 
very suggestive. How ought it to be interpreted? 

I incline to think that the proposal to raise a National Testi- 
monial to the Archbishop and Mrs. Davidson is a mistake. After 
all, his Grace will retire on a pension of £1,500 per annum, which 
is sufficient for the modest needs of an octogenarian, and will 
be so regarded. 

He has no family for which to make provision. If a Testi- 
monial of national regard were all that is intended, and it is not 
easy to see that more is required, an Address might suffice, or 
—but this would more fitly follow his death—a statue might be 
erected: but why organize an appeal for contributions through- 
out England for a monetary gift? Moreover, I doubt whether, 
in spite of the adulation and advertisement, there will be any 
considerable response. 


Wednesday, July r1th, 1928. 


Punch has a ridiculous drawing of me as a chess bishop, 
standing by my castle, and holding out a plate for contributions. 
The financial result of all this publicity is almost nothing, and 
I am completely baffled by the invincible indifference of the 
public, which either doesn’t credit the necessity of the work, or 
doesn’t really care what happens to the Castle. 


Monday, July 16th, 1928. Auckland Castle. 


I motored to Lumley Castle, and dined very agreeably. The 
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party numbered twelve, including Lord and Lady Ridley, Roger 
Lumley and his wife, and the Duke and Duchess of York. I had 
much talk with the Duchess during dinner, and with the Duke 
afterwards. I noted with much satisfaction that H.R.H. has 
quite mastered his stammer, and now talks freely. He grows 
very like the King in aspect and manner. 


On the next day I accompanied their Royal Highnesses to 
Jarrow, where the Duchess launched the Cruiser York from 
Palmer’s shipyard. The enthusiasm of the people was unbounded. 
They lined the route, and presented a brilliant spectacle, all the 
children being armed with Union Jacks, which they brandished 
ecstatically. The ‘Little Duchess’ is an extremely charming per- 
son, and the only witcheries which she employs are those of her 
own simplicity, goodness, and beauty. I was much impressed, 
and greatly surprised, by the loyal fervour with which T.R.H. 
were received. 


Wednesday, July 18th, 1928. 

Dick Sheppard’s letter, headed ‘The next Primate: Lambeth 
and the Nation’, is a summary of his extremely foolish book, 
The Impatience of a Parson, and reads quite fatuously; so much 
so, indeed, that I wonder the Editor published it. After the 
usual fulsome laudation of the present Archbishop, and a 
description (which, in the light of recent events, is ludicrous) of 
the vast importance attached to the pronouncements of the 
Occupant of Lambeth, the requisites of the next Primate are 
set out. Mutatis mutandis, Dick Sheppard expresses the mood 
which.induced the election of the Hermit Pope in 1293. I turned 
up Milman’s account of Peter Morrone, Celestine V, the Pontiff 
who lives for ever in Dante’s bitterly scornful line: 


Che fece per vilta al gran rifiuto 


Who through his coward’s shrinking soul, the great refusal made 
And ever more the bitter price of shame eternal paid. 


The pitiful incapacity of the saint was speedily demonstrated. 


A few months showed that meekness, humility, holiness, unworld- 
liness, might make a saint: they were not the virtues suited to a 
Pope... his utter incapacity for business soon appeared. 

In spite of this his popularity was immense, and his abdication 
was bitterly resented. Dante condemned him to that circle of hell 
where are those, disdained alike by mercy and justice, on whom the 
poet will not condescend to look.? 

1 y. Latin Christianity, Vol. VI, pp. 454 f. 
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On July 20th I went again to London, where I officiated at the 
marriage of Mary Storr in Westminster Abbey, and stayed at 
S. Paul’s Deanery. There I met an American bishop, who was 
full of amusing stories. 


The Bishop, though he himself had supported prohibition, 
which, however, he held to be too drastic, thought that beers and 
light wines would have to be conceded. He said that New York, 
which had been an Irish city, was now a Jewish city. An Irish- 
man, with four children, informed his priest that he would never 
have a fifth child. ‘What is this nonsense, Pat?’ said the priest 
sharply. ‘Have you been listening to that sinful talk about 
limiting families?’ ‘No, Father, but very fifth child in New Y ork 
isa Jew: and I'll have no Jews in my family!’ 


Monday, July 23rd, 1928, S. Paul’s Deanery. 

I walked to the Athenaeum, and there fell into conversation 
with Lord Blanesborough, who expressed his hope and expecta- 
tion that I should go to York. I told him that rumour, which 
I believed to be well grounded, had already arranged otherwise; 
and that, in any case, I should not accept preferment without 
stipulating for a ‘free hand’ on the question of Establishment. 
He was evidently rather startled by this, and entered on an 
energetic defence of what he understood to be the constitutional 
relations of Church and State under the Enabling Act. I pointed 
out to him some aspects of the situation which he had ignored, 
and showed him how little prospect there really was of the 
Establishment lasting much longer. Would it not be better for 
the Church to insist on clearing up the principles of its Estab- 
lishment here and now, when clear spiritual issues have been 
raised, than to await the advent of a ‘Labour’ Government, 
when the conflict with the State would probably break out over 
some intolerable abuse of the Crown Patronage? 

I attended the meeting in the Mansion House in advocacy of 
the Preservation of Durham Castle. It was well attended, and, 
so far, must be judged to have been successful. The Lord Mayor 
read out almost without the alteration of a word, the ‘Sugges- 
tions’ which I had sent him for his opening speech! Then 
Londonderry spoke well, and I followed. After tea with the 
Lord Mayor, I returned to the North. 


Wednesday, July 25th, 1928. 

The Times has a prominently placed paragraph on the Episco- 
pal changes consequent on the fresh appointment to Canterbury. 
It agrees with what I already knew. I am dismissed politely, as 
both too old, and as probably not desiring to leave Durham. 
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I don’t really mind, though it 7s rather dismaying to find oneself 
put out of the reckoning as ‘too old’. It is a salutary, if unwel- 
come, reminder that the sand in the hour-glass is running out, 
and that, in truth, one has but a short time, at most, perhaps, 
ten years, before the night. 


Thursday, July 26th, 1928. Auckland Castle. 

J. G. Wilson called, and we had much talk together. He is 
strongly of opinion that, even if the opportunity were given me, 
I ought not to exchange Durham for York. An Archbishop, he 
said, must always be in the chair, and is thus deprived of all 
chance of free self-expression, a situation which would be in- 
tolerable to a man of my temperament. He agreed that, in any 
case, I could not honourably accept appointment without stipu- 
lating for ‘a free hand’ in the matter of the Establishment. 


Friday, July 27th, 1928. 

The newspapers continue to prepare me for somebody else’s 
appointment to York! Thus, the Manchester Guardian is good 
enough to inform its readers that my friends know that I ‘have 
not been in good health for some time’, which is news to me. 
It adds that I am ‘not likely to be anxious to move from Auck- 
land Castle to Bishopthorpe’, which is nearer the truth. The 
Spectator says ‘the name of the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley 
Henson, comes first to the minds of most people, but it is not 
certain that he will be willing to leave his diocese’. Many papers 
dwell on my extreme antiquity! 


Saturday, July 28th, 1928. 

The newspapers announce the appointment of the Archbishop 
of York to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. So yet another 
Scot sits in the chair of S. Augustine. He is certainly an impres- 
sive Primate to look at. The Yorkshire Post reproduces his last 
portrait, that by Sir William Orpen, and, of course, the papers 
overflow with eulogies and ‘tributes’. What a bewildering 
spectacle we are looking at! Yesterday, the proposals of the 
Archbishops were rejected with something like fervour. To-day, 
their Graces are everywhere belauded as the best, the ablest, 
the wisest of men! ‘Put not your trust in princes’, says the 
Psalmist. Lang’s accession to the Primacy of All England has 
been so generally expected that its actual announcement seems 
to matter little. How odd are the fortunes of men! He comes 
to his Throne in an evil time. Since Cranmer’s accession, was 
there ever a darker outlook for the Church of England? I wrote 
a brief letter of congratulation to the new Archbishop, and then 
finished the sermon for to-morrow. 
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6th Sunday after Trinity, July 29th, 1928. 

A brilliant morning, and the air fresh, altogether beneficent 
to mind and body. I reflected that all my greatest predecessors 
died Bishops of Durham—Tunstall, Morton, Cosin, Butler, 
Lightfoot, Westcott. Why, then, should I wish to leave this 
great See? But do I wish it? I think, that I desire the distinc- 
tion of refusing a Primacy, and, perhaps, I resent the loss of 
consequence which my being passed over must needs involve. 
The first is mere vanity: the last is probably slight and transi- 
tory. It is humiliating that the unreal and unwarranted chatter 
of newspapers and ‘Society’ should be able to affect one’s mind. 
And when I turn my thoughts in another direction, and con- 
sider, not my possible ‘preferment’, but my certain duty, how 
disgusting this concern about the one shows against my uncon- 
cern for the other! ‘Who can tell how oft he offendeth? O cleanse 
Thou me from my secret faults. Keep Thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins lest they get the dominion over me: so shall I be 
undefiled and innocent from the great offence. Let the words of my 
mouth, and the meditation of my heart be always acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.’ There is nothing 
like the Psalms to set us right. 


Wednesday, August rst, 1928. 


The Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Temple) tells me that he-has 
accepted appointment to York. I wrote him a civil letter. 

The knowledge that I can have no other sphere of work than 
the diocese of Durham must have considerable effect on my per- 
formance of duty, and the effect ought to be wholesome. Then, 
“eyes in the boat’ is a necessary order, if the oarsmen are to do 
their best. It was not without cause that the ancient Church 
looked with disapproval on ‘translation’. There is such a thing 
as fidelity to one’s own diocese, and this is not easily consistent 
with a desire to leave it, or the expectation of doing so. Single- 
mindedness is not easily consistent with a double objective, and 
a man’s energies are not assisted by divided interests. Probably 
also the effect of definite and apparent assignation to a specific 
pastorate is considerable in the diocese itself. The people can 
no longer suspect their bishop of the squalid fault known as 
‘seeking preferment’. His health may arouse hopes or fears as 
the case may be, but his motives are no longer suspected. He 
may, and probably does, become less interesting, but he may 
possibly gain influence. So, on the balance, as time passes, there 
may be more advantage than loss in being definitely placed on 
the shelf. The experience can never be other than humiliating, 
but it may, none the less, be wholesome. 


I received a number of letters expressing what I must call con- 
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dolence with me on not being preferred to one of the Primacies, and 
to all of them, mutatis mutandis, I made the same reply as that 
which is conveyed in the following letter to my friend Vernon 
Storr: 


August 6th, 1928. 
My dear Storr, 

Thanks much for your letter. I thought the wedding [of Miss Mary 
Storr] was all that it should be, and that no young people could have 
made a better start on that venturous voyage. 

Letters come to me from strangers and friends, expressing regret and 
what might be called condolence, because I was not appointed to one 
or other of the Primacies. But Lang was probably inevitable for Lam- 
beth; and, since he is 64, a younger man was almost inevitable for 
Bishopthorpe. I am 65. Two sexagenarians, marching with equal 
strides towards senility, would never have done. Even our long- 
suffering parent, the Ecclesia Anglicana, could hardly have sustained 
the spectacle of both Primates doddering together. Besides, I prefer 
independence to dignity; and, though it is absurd to connect the first 
with any bishopric, I think there is more of it in Durham than else- 
where. 

The course that I have taken since the untoward action of the House 
of Commons precipitated the crisis, has made me unsuitable for the 
policy of ‘hushing it up’, or ‘taking it lying down’, which is favoured 
by the Government, and (as I judge) dear to the outgoing Primate. 
Lang and Temple will work well together, and they are both (in no bad 
sense, though inevitably not really a good one) men of the world, who 
are at home in the atmosphere of make-belief and compromise which 
Establishments create! I had mentally decided to decline York if it 
were offered to me; for, though my ‘Old Adam’ would have liked the 
task of refusing a Primacy, my deliberate judgment told me that I 
should find the work odious, and the dignity stifling. 

You will see what I have written in The Bishoprick.* It is, I think, 
sound: and it points clearly in a direction which I don’t like to contem- 
plate. The Establishment must be either mended or ended. I doubt 
the possibility of mending, and I loathe the consequences of ending. 

Yours affectionately, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 
1 The Bishoprick (August 1928) contained an Article entitled ‘Reflections on 


the Crisis’, in which I had discussed the significance and effect of the action of 
the House of Commons in finally rejecting the Revised Prayer Book. 


2i1 


CHAPTER XVII 


A HOLIDAY IN NORTHUMBRIA 


FTER the emotions and excitements of the Prayer Book con- 
flict, and the ecclesiastical appointments, I was glad to get 
away from Auckland for a holiday. I did not go far, only to the 
Scottish border, where I rented the Vicarage of Wooler for the 
month of August. What I did and how I thought will be suffi- 
ciently indicated by some extracts from my Journal: 


Thursday, August 2nd, 1928. 


The Newcastle paper (which is now my sole journalistic pro- 
vender) announces that the Bishop of Chelmsford (Dr. Guy 
Warman) goes to Manchester. I wrote to congratulate him. 
Thus the three translations occasioned by Archbishop David- 
son’s retirement all advance bishops who have been conspicuous 
as champions of the Revised Book. So far, so good. Probably, 
in the popular view I was myself the protagonist in that conflict, 
and now I am rejected as too old and too ‘cussed’. Well, well. 


Friday, August 3rd, 1928. 

We motored to Kelso, where Ella found in the burying-place 
within the ruins the graves of some Dennistouns. 

We are moving quickly outside the sphere of conventional 
rhetoric. Eloquent pictures of idealized national life, in which 
the Parish Church, wherein a cultured saint leads a worshipping 
community in the way of spiritual duty, forms the central 
feature, will no longer arrest attention and move enthusiasm. 
We have got beyond all that. We know too well that such pic- 
tures have no sufficient correspondence with the facts, as the 
facts force themselves on our notice, to be anywise serviceable. 
Even if we are able so far to free ourselves from prejudice and 
habit as to gather into our conception of the Church in the 
parish, ‘All who profess and call themselves Christians’, even 
that Church is but a petty and feeble factor in the general life. 
We know, moreover, that whatever may be the essential truth 
of its moral and spiritual unity, the actual experience of this 
idealized church, ‘the Body of Christ’, the ‘Pillar and ground of 
the truth’, shows it to be so sharply divided on almost all ques- 
tions which interest civilized mankind, that its effect in mould- 
ing the decisions of the State is almost nothing, and its witness 
to the fundamental principles of faith and duty is without con- 
vincing¢power. By general agreement and (for the considering 
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Christian) humiliating admission, Christianity is placed in the 
category of private notions which a man may cherish but by 
which he must not seriously guide his civil behaviour! 


August 4th, 1928. 

My letters contain references to what is assumed to be my 
disappointment at not becoming Archbishop of York. My Suf- 
fragan expresses an opinion with which I wish that I could 
agree— Your own quite special influence in the Church will be 
increased, rather than diminished, by the changes, and your own 
personal comfort would have been less if you had gone either to 
Canterbury or to York.’ Lord Danesfort expresses his regret 
very frankly, but I think his attitude is determined by dislike 
of Copec and ‘Labour’, even more than by affection for, or 
confidence in me! 

We visited the Agricultural Show during the afternoon. The 
ground formed a natural theatre in which the contests were 
viewed to great advantage. There was a considerable gathering 
of the rural population. It was a pleasing spectacle of a free and 
self-respecting people taking holiday. 

The death of Colonel Darwin is announced in The Times. He 
was living at Dryburn with his wife and his youngest son, Gil- 
bert, when I was Dean of Durham. His name (of which he was 
very proud) interested me, and I liked the man himself—a big, 
rather silent Englishman, loyal and unimaginative, but im- 
mensely useful to his county. It is to the abnormal fewness of 
such men in Durham that the low level of the public life, and 
the secure dominance of organized ‘Labour’ are largely due. 
The absenteeism of the large landed proprietors, and the non- 
personal control of the greater industries are favouring condi- 
tions for this development. The great wealth of the Church, now 
represented by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, does not help 
matters: and, as ‘Labour’ has organized itself on national and 
even international lines, the influence of the local clergy has 
been paralysed. If they join ‘Labour’ they lose their liberty: 
if they oppose ‘Labour’ they destroy their comfort. 


gth Sunday after Trinity, August 5th, 1928. 

A brilliant summer’s morning. We went to the Parish Church 
and received the Holy Communion at 8 a.m. The sermon at 
Mattins was interesting, suggestive, and well delivered, but did _ 
not gain in form or in effect by the too numerous quotations. 
The hearer’s mind was diverted and distracted without being 
assisted. It is a common fault of modern preachers to smother 
their message, when they have one, which is by no means com- 
monly the case, with illustrations, not always well chosen, and 
too often taken at second-hand. The preacher had a clear, 
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pleasant voice, a good appearance in the pulpit, and a pleasing 
manner. These are qualities which go far to redeem many 
homiletic faults. 

‘All I hope to do is to reproduce faithfully the mental attitude of 
the great theological age of which S. Thomas Aquinas 1s the king.’ 
In these words Dom Vonier, O.S.B., indicates the character 
and the fatal weakness of his book, A Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist, which Lord Halifax sent to me, and begged me to 
read. The mental attitude of the thirteenth century is hardly 
capable of reproduction in the twentieth outside cloisters and 
madhouses. Could S. Thomas have thought as he did about 
theology apart from thinking in terms of his own age on all 
other matters? And since it is really impossible for us to adopt 
the last, can we really adopt the first? We may make the words 
of the Summa our own, but can we guarantee to them the old 
senses? The reasoning may be close and accurate, but the 
premisses are impossible. It is the distinctive vice of the Roman 
divines, a direct legacy from the scholastics, to offer closeness 
of reasoning as a substitute for justification of premisses. There 
never was an age more addicted to exact and formal argumenta- 
tion than the thirteenth century, and none with more unques- 
tioning acceptance of assumptions which are demonstrably 
false. The Scholastics are obsolete, not for lack of clear and 
courageous thinking, but for lack of the requisites of sound 
thinking. 


Monday, August 6th, 1928. 


Was the Church of Russia more effectively the ‘conscience’ 
of the Russian nation when dominant and persecuting under the 
Tsars, than it is now coming to be, when prostrate and perse- 
cuted under the Bolsheviks? What is really the function of the 
conscience in every man? ‘The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.’ That is a description of the conscience—the divine light 
within the individual. It shows what is right, and shows up 
what is wrong. But this function has a strictly limited sphere 
of exercise. The conscience cannot either direct the intellect or 
stimulate the aesthetic sense. It may function most freely and 
fully when intellect is infantile, and the aesthetic sense almost 
savage. It may fail to function precisely when the intellect is 
most highly developed, and the aesthetic sense is keenest. An 
ignorant slave girl, perishing in a Roman amphitheatre, illus- 
trates the one; an Italian despot of the Renaissance, the othe 
. Indeed, the dissociation of the conscience from intellectual and 
aesthetic attainments is so obvious and so clear that it suggests 
inevitably the question whether there be not a proper antagon- 
ism between the ethical and the other essential factors of human 
nature, a question which sceptics and artists have not been slow 
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to answer in the affirmative. But we cannot rightly make such 
sharp distinctions. Truth and beauty are divine as well as right- 
eousness, and we may not sever science and art from morals. 
Yet it is apparent that in actual experience these are rarely 
harmonized; humanity is familiar with the conflict between 
culture and religion, and it is notorious that the Church has its 
strongest hold on the least intelligent and cultured sections of 
European society. Fanaticism is the prolific parent of every 
kind of evil. ‘If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
the darkness,’ said the Lord; and religion, which degenerates 
into fanaticsim, ceases even to be moral. Hence the conscience 
revolts against the Church. ‘Ecrasez l’infame’ was the involun- 
tary protest of the individual conscience against a debased and 
tyrannous church. But is not the Church led by faith into a 
perilous conception of secular obligations, so that orthodoxy 
comes to appear more important than morality? The argument 
for persecution is based on the intrinsic superiority of supra- 
mundane interests. Heresy, which conflicts with eternal welfare, 
is the worst offence, and, therefore, the offence which of all 
others, must be restrained. On the lines of that logic, all the 
barbarities of Christian persecutions find their justification. 
Secularism is the answer of humanity to the intolerable demands 
of fanaticism; and Religion is finally crushed by its own ex- 
cesses. Culture, divorced from Morals, sinks into decay and 
dissolution. 

The newspapers announce the resignation of the Bishop of 
Wakefield (Dr. Eden). He has been thirty-one years a Bishop, 
first, as the Suffragan of Dover, and next as the Diocesan of 
Wakefield. Eden was the favourite disciple of Bishop Lightfoot, 
of whom he ever speaks with reverence and affection. His simple 
and loyal nature is extraordinarily attractive. Not in any sense 
a great man, he was obviously a good one. He was one of the 
many able men whom Archbishop Davidson used to the full, 
and who never quite realized how much they sacrificed in his 
Grace’s service. i 

The following letter which I addressed to him, has an interest 
of its own: 


. August 7th, 1928. 
My dearest Bishop, 

The announcement of your resignation, though, of course, it could 
not come as a surprise, did certainly fall on me with something of a 
shock. It will remove from my Episcopal colleagues precisely the 
man whom most I trusted, and whom most.I loved. But Time 
passes, and we pass with it. 

Your Episcopate co-vers practically an entire generation. I was 


looking through the s1ammary of notable eyents in Gooch’s Annals, 
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and I am amazed at the distance we have travelled since those 
closing years of the nineteenth century, when you entered on your 
episcopal career. It was a time of acute ‘crisis’ in the Church. The 
passing of the Benefices’ Act occasioned the explosion of ‘ Protestant’ 
feeling, of which Sir William Harcourt made himself the mouthpiece. 
The two Archbishops pronounced their celebrated ‘Opinion’, which 
Lord Halifax declared to be ‘one of the greatest misfortunes which have 
fallen on the Church since the Oxford Movement’. To-day we have 
another Sir William, and Lord Halifax is as discontented with the 
Primates as ever! I remember crossing swords in The Times with 
the first Sir William, and that experience has been repeated with the 
second. Then the eternal question of Church Schools was acute: it 
is only less acute to-day because still more menacing questions have 
thrust it into the background. We have made no progress anywhere, 
and solved no problems. You retire from the fighting line at an ill 
turn in the battle. It is natural that a comparison should be made 
between the two Archbishops of Canterbury whose tenure of S. Augus- 
tine’s Chair has exceeded a quarter of a century—Warham and 
Davidson. It is surely not only in the length of their official lives 
that the comparison is to be drawn. Both were men of diplomatic, 
- compromising temperament, and both pursued a policy of conciliat- 
ing opportunism. Warham died at the moment when his failure to 
avert the religious revolution had become apparent. What will be 
the truth about Davidson’s retirement? Will men look back on 1928 
as they look back on 1532, as the historic turning point which led to 
the Crash? 

I have a feeling that we are on the verge of great changes in the 
ecclesiastical world. The old Archbishop ‘held up’ forces which his 
disappearance from the scene will release, and his successor, though 
an able and brilliant man, is on a smaller scale altogether, and cannot 
hope to wield the same influence. I do not dissent from the view, 
which is generally expressed, that the transference of the Northern 
’ Primate to Lambeth was what politicians call ‘inevitable’: and I 
cannot suggest any better appointment. The appointment of Man- 
chester to York was, perhaps, almost as inevitable; for, if 64 goes 
to Lambeth, it almost follows that 46 must go to Bishopthorpe. The 
papers made very free with my name, and I am receiving many letters 
which might almost be called letters of condolence on not having been 
myself appointed to the Northern Primacy; but I prefer independence 
to dignity; I hate societies, and do not bear easily with fools. You 
will agree with me in thinking that the life of an Archbishop would 
have bored me to extinction! The outlook is so bad that I wish it 
were possible for me to accompany you into retirement: but 65, 
though too old for appointment, is too young for resignation, and I 
must try to carry my burden for a few more years. 

My wife is insistent that you ought to choose the county of Durham 
for your place of residence. It would be delightful if you did. But, 
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wherever you are, may Gop bless you with strength and multiply 
the years of your life! 
Affectionately yours, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


Tuesday, August 7th, 1928. 

We motored to Brankstone, and had tea with the Vicar. He 
had collected some neighbours to meet us—Lord and Lady 
Tankerville, Canon and Mrs. Holland, and some others. Lord T. 
is a singer, and was good enough to sing some songs. He has the 
aspect of a retired musician, but his talk is better than his 
appearance. After tea we walked over the battle-field of Flod- 
den. It is easy to re-create the conflict, though the traditional 
number of men engaged must be grossly exaggerated. The 
space is too limited for the movement of such large armies. 


Thursday, August gth, 1928. 

The Times publishes, under the heading ‘Church and State’, 
a characteristic letter from Lord Wolmer, which begins thus: 
‘The declaration of the Bishop of Durham in favour of Disestab- 
lishment is certainly ominous.’ But I have made no such 
declaration. All I have said is that the Establishment must 
either be mended or ended. The mending I doubt, the ending 
I dread. 


Friday, August roth, 1928. 

I received the Oxford Diocesan Magazine with an article by 
the Bishop (Dr. Strong) on the crisis. It agrees substantially 
with what I have written in The Bishoprick. I wrote to thank 
him. 

I met Jack Clayton at the station in the afternoon, and we 
spent the time till dinner talking in the garden. It is evident 
that he has established himself in Salisbury, as he did in Durham, 
in the affectionate regard of everybody with whom he comes in 
contact; that there also this sentiment is mingled with a certain 
amusement at the little old-fashioned archaisms of speech and 
manner which he affects; and that these innocent affectations 
are beginning to amuse also himself. His considerable ability 
and astonishing unselfishness are rather emphasized than 
obscured by these occasional absurdities. 


Saturday, August r1th, 1928. 

The Church papers made extracts from my article in The 
Bishoprick, adding observations of an unfriendly character. Of 
course, they overflow with laudations of the new Primates. 
I wonder what they would have said if I had been appointed. 
They would have been festive reading. Vernon Storr writes: ‘I 
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had hoped that you might have been offered one of the Prima- 
cies, as I think did many. But you have a unique position at 
Durham, only it is far away from the centre of things.’ 


Tuesday, August 14th, 1928. 

We visited Ladykirk in Scotland, which church was builded 
by James IV of Scotland in fulfilment of a vow made when 
he started for Flodden Field. It is a simple, dignified building 
with transepts but no aisles. The minister, a youngish looking 
man, more clerical in aspect than is common with the Pres- 
byterian clergy, told me he heard me preach in S. Cuthbert’s 
some twenty years ago when Dr. Macgregor was there, and 
repeated the text of my sermon. This was creditable to him 
and to me. I asked him how often the Holy Communion was 
celebrated in his church, and he replied, “Four times in the year, 
there is no desire for anything more’. I noticed a curious iron 
frame, like a lamp-holder, attached to the body of the pulpit, 
and was told that this served to hold the basin for baptism. 
There was an elaborately carved chest, with ‘S. Nicholas, Liver- 
pool’, on the cover, and many pious legends. Among them was 
‘God at His worst 1s better than the world at its best’. It bore the 
date 1651. I inquired ‘how it came to be there, and was told 
that it had been presented by a local laird. The extensive church- 
yard was planted with roses, and admirably kept. I noticed a 
few glass globes, and was told that these horrors had now been 
prohibited, but the actually existing ones were irremovable, and 
had to be left to the tender mercy of time. The two churches 
on opposite banks of the Tweed, Norham and Ladykirk, were of 
uncommon interest. On returning to our Vicarage I found a 
letter from Wynne Willson, in which he says, ‘I should like to 
express to you my feeling of devout thankfulness that the dio- 
cese is to continue under your rule, while at the same time I try 
to be unselfish and regret that the Church is not to have your 
guidance as Archbishop.’ This is civilly expressed; nevertheless 
I expect to have a certain loss of prestige in the diocese. 


Wednesday, August 15th, 1928. 


We left the Vicarage about 10 a.m., and motored to Long- 
town, where we joined Mrs. Murray and Eleanor with their 
party, and drove to Lanercost Priory where we lunched in the 
refectory. Then we went on to Naworth Castle. The Carlisles 
were shooting, but the ‘Seneschal’ (a courteous gentleman, who 
has a considerable interest in me (!)) showed us the Hall and 
Dacre Tower. Naworth is truly a gem of feudal pride and 
splendour. Here our party separated. We made our way via 
Gilsland to Bewcastle, over a bad and winding road. We were 
rewarded by the spectacle of the famous Bewcastle Cross, stand- 
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ing erect in the Churchyard. It is dated a.D. 680. Then we went 
home over the moors to Jedburgh, and finally arrived at the 
Vicarage about 9 p.m., having travelled 187 miles. 


Saturday, August 18th, 1928. 


We motored to Chillingham Castle, and had tea with the Earl 
and Countess of Tankerville. They showed us the Castle, which 
is most interesting. It is a rather smaller edition of Lumley, but 
is more ancient, the oldest part of it dating from A.D. 1150. The 
pictures and furniture are worthy of the building, though much 
of what was best, including all the papers, was taken away 
rather mysteriously under the late Earl. The drawing-room is 
exquisite in its proportions, and in its appointments. Here was 
a fascinating little picture of Charles I by Vandyck. We 
mounted to the roof of the tower, and descended to the dark- 
ness of the dungeon. The first commanded a noble view; the last 
disclosed the grim cruelty of the feudal past. After tea we 
walked into the Park to see the famous herd of wild cattle, and 
were fortunate enough to encounter them not far from the house, 
and to get fairly close to them. They are white, not very large, 
with horns of an archaic type. I counted thirty-one. Lord T. 
said there were in the Park about forty-five. These cattle are 
known to have lived in Chillingham since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and are the only survivors of the wild cattle which once 
roamed over England in large numbers. They are carefully 
guarded against any admixture of blood from other stocks. The 
experiment of crossing individuals with other breeds has been 
tried, but, I gather, with no very encouraging results. The late 
Earl had a narrow escape from being killed by one of the bulls, 
for, persuaded by his guest, Breadalbane, to hunt one of them 
instead of a stag, the furious animal charged, and killed his horse. 
The bulls fight with one another furiously, and inflict grievous 
wounds, while the noise of their combat fills the forest. The herd 
is an heirloom. 

In the little parish church just outside the Park gates there is 
a very sumptuous tomb of Lord Grey of Wark and as wife. 


Monday, August 20th, 1926. 

Doyle once said to me—it was in my early days at All Souls— 
when I was very young, very positive, and doubtless very 
absurd, that I reminded him of Laud. This was not unkindly, 
for Doyle was in his ecclesiastical opinions something of a 
Tractarian ; nor yet was it wholly favourable, for he disliked the 
intolerance with which Laud’s name is generally associated. In 
one respect I myself perceive a resemblance between the mar- 
tyred Archbishop and myself. We both keep diaries of a 
grotesquely egotistic kind! Diary-keeping is like dram-taking, 
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a habit ill to form and hard to break! Lonely men are apt to 
become horribly interested in themselves. Their life is destitute 
of the principal corrective of egotism—a family; and it empha- 
sizes every self-regarding element in experience. Laud was a 
baffling combination of apparent opposites. On the one hand 
the persecutor of the Puritans; on the other hand the patron of 
the first Latitudinarians; at once a protagonist against Roman- 
ism, and generally credited with a privy ambition for a Cardi- 
nal’s hat; in himself a genuinely humble Christian, and to the 
general public the very embodiment of a hard and haughty 
prelatism: he brought the Church of England to ruin by his 
life; and he secured its ultimate triumph by his death. 


Sunday, August 26th, 1928. 

Not feeling able, with adequate sincerity, to join in the public 
thanksgiving for the Kellogg Treaty, called for by the two Arch- 
bishops, I did not attend Mattins, but remained in my room, 
writing letters. Principal and Mrs. Braley came to tea. I had 
much talk with him about education, as it affects Ordination 
candidates, and the elementary school teachers whom he trains 
in Bede College. 


Monday, August 27th, 1928. 

I have undertaken to address a meeting at Gateshead on the 
subject of ‘Education’. My task cannot be easy, and might 
almost be called ‘delicate’; for ‘Labour’ is dominant in Gates- 
head, and Education is the apple of ‘Labour’s’ eye. All the fond 
delusions as to the beneficent potencies of education, which 
deceived the nineteenth century, are still living and dominant 
in the ranks of ‘Labour’, and no aphorism is more bitterly 
resented, and more habitually ignored, than that which affirms 
the melancholy and far-reaching truth, that ‘You cannot make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear’. It might be worth while to deride 
some prevailing educational fallacies, e.g. that the test of sound 
education is to be sought in the syllabus, or scheme of teaching; 
that all teachers are equally competent for all purposes: that all 
subjects should be taught to all children (equality of oppor- 
tunity): that coercive discipline may be dispensed with, and so 
forth. It would, I think, be useful to emphasize the undesirable- 
ness of sending school teachers to teach in the district where 
they have their homes, and the absurdity of ignoring probable 
careers when you are determining the type and range of educa- 
tion. 

We motored to Ford, and called on Lord Joicey, who was 
himself on the point of starting to call on us. The old man was 
most affable, and showed us the Castle, which is not without 
considerable historic interest. We saw the rather mean Parish 
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Church, in which Lord J. reads the lessons. He gave me the 
opportunity of speaking about Durham Castle, and I made full 
use of it. Our conversation ran in this’ way: 


Lorp Joicrey: I am losing £10,000 a week: if it were otherwise I 
would gladly subscribe more than £500. 

THE BisHop: Yes, indeed, the present state of the coal industry, 
and the heavy burden of the rates and taxes provide any rich man, 
who seeks one, with a strong plea for refusing to help: but, after all, 
there were better times in the past, and much money was made in 
Durham then. 

Lorp J.: True: that was certainly so. 

THE BisHop: And, my Lord, have you thought of it? from time to 
time our magnates pass away, and in due course their fortunes are 
disclosed. Sometimes these run into six, or even seven, figures. Why 
should they not leave £100,000 less, and save Durham Castle? 

Lorp J.: There is something in that. Well, I will think it over, 
and, perhaps, write to you later. Anyway, I will send you something 
more. 

Tue BisHop: I am much obliged to your Lordship. You are a 
Durham man, and we look on you as one of our best employers. We 
know you to be generous. There is no man living who could more 
naturally or fittingly do this great public service of saving the Castle 
from ruin. 


Wednesday, August 29th, 1928. 

The post brought me a letter from Lord Joicey, enclosing a 
cheque for £5,000 towards the Castle Preservation Fund. So my 
heart-to-heart talk was not wholly without effect. 


13th Sunday after Trinity, September 2nd, 1928. Auckland Castle. 


A beautiful autumnal morning, the sun conquering the mist 
and filling all things. I celebrated the Holy Communion in the 
Chapel at 8 a.m. There were fourteen communicants. The 
Chapel in the sunshine looked extraordinarily beautiful. Neither 
Lambeth nor Bishopthorpe has anything so fair. I spent the 
morning in reading through a book by the Rev. Douglas S. Guy, 
D.D., ‘Was Holy Communion Instituted by Jesus?’ It is published 
by the Student Christian Movement, and is a very thorough 
piece of work. Its cenclusion is in substance orthodox, though 
it leaves the main question open. This author is very confident 
that no ill consequence need follow the abandonment of the 
belief that Jesus instituted the Sacrament as of perpetual obliga- 
tion. But, is his confidence reasonable? He, and all his genera- 
tion, were bred in the belief which now, for critical reasons, he 
is prepared to surrender: and their feelings towards the Sacra- 
ment have survived the assumption on which originally it was 
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based. But will this younger generation, taught from the first 
that Holy Communion is an ecclesiastical development, based, 
of course, on a Dominical tradition, but probably not directly 
ordained by the Lord, be able to think of it with the like rever- 
ence? Take the parallel case of the Scripture. We were assured, 
with the utmost confidence, that the acceptance of Biblical 
Criticism would increase the interest, and not reduce the 
authority of the book. Has our experience confirmed this assur- 
ance? Is it not manifest that a younger generation, which never 
had held the Bible in awful regard as the very Word of God, is 
now very generally casting it aside as without any authority at 
all? The Christian tradition may not survive the abolition of 
its historic roots. 


Wednesday, September 5th, 1928. 
Cum mare siccatur, cum Daemon ad astra levatur, 
Tunc clero laicus fidus amicus erit. 
(Quoted as proverbial by Luther, v. Coleridge, I. 125.) 


When the great Ocean doth itself run dry, 
When the Black Devil rises to the sky, 

Then will the laymen to his parson show, 
How truth and friendship can together flow. 


Coleridge quotes this ‘proverb’ in the course of his defence of 
the clause in the Coronation Oath which pledged the Sovereign 
to maintain the National Church. He urges that Parliament was 
inherently incompetent to deal with that great interest as experi- 
ence of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has abundantly 
shown. The results of Parliamentary handling of the Church 
had been such as gave occasion long ago to the rhyming couplet 
quoted as proverbial by Luther. There are things for the con- 
servation of which— 


Men safelier trust to Heaven, than to themselves, 
When least themselves, in storms of loud debate, 
Where folly is contagious, and too oft 

Even wise men leave their better sense at home 
To chide and wonder at them, when returned. 


Tuesday, September rrth, 1928. 

_ Creighton saw earlier than most people that the real question at 
issue was not, whether the Church of England had done this or that 
in the past, not even whether it had the right to do this or that, but 
whether there was a Church of England at all.4 


1 Figgis, Churches in the Modern State, p. 237. 
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I received a short letter from Archbishop Séderblom written 
in the train to Prague. He says: 


This new country and a stay with President Masaryk have re- 
minded me of what you wrote at the beginning of the war, ‘The 
Slavonic nations must have a chance’. They have it now, and Czecho- 
slovakia, under its great President, is the leader—not Bolshevik 
Russia. 


There is always something disconcerting, not to say also fright- 
ening, about rehearsals of one’s own words. In this case, how- 
ever, the sentence appears to be sufficiently harmless. 


Wednesday, September reth, 1928. 

The sentimental-socialist version of Christianity has its Vati- 
can in S. Martin’s and its Nicaea at Copec. Dick Sheppard is 
its prophet, and Temple has hitherto been its pope. But Bishop- 
thorpe is less friendly to altruistic fervour divorced from econo- 
mic opportunism even than Bishopscourt, and in the future the 
pontificate will be less satisfying to the zealots than it has been 
in the past. All this sentimentalism facilitates the advance of 
the disruptive forces. It bears to the Revolution which is coming 
much the same relation as Rousseau’s writing bore to 1789. 

Gore sent me a pleasant letter, acknowledging my Reflections 
on the Crisis: 


I am very anxious [he writes] that the High Church people, such 
as I am more or less in agreement with, should make a public confes- 
sion of the sins of their own party, which (as you say) are great. 
I think they owe that to the Church, and I am finding that the ex- 
treme people are inclined (some of them) to recognize how much 
mischief they have done, including the Editor of the Church Times. 
I think a confession of this sort made to the Bishops in writing, and 
expressing a wide agreement among those who would be called Anglo- 
Catholics might make it easier for the Bishops to do the right thing. 


Thursday, September 13th, 1928. 

I walked round the Park, and lighted on a group of five un- 
employed miners. I sate with them on the grass, and talked for 
more than half an hour. They are very dejected and humble. 
This protracted idleness, and, perhaps, a too-restricted food 
supply, have broken their spirit. Te Times publishes the last 
of three special articles on the state of the mining industry in 
Durham and Northumberland. They are written with know- 
ledge, discrimination, and sympathy. But they are frankly 
pessimistic about the future of mining. 
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Friday, September r4th, 1928. 
Much to my astonishment I received from Father Puller the 
following letter: 


My dear Lord Bishop, 

I have just now finished reading your admirable paper entitled 
Reflections on the Crisis, with every word of which I find myself in 
complete agreement: and I cannot refrain from writing these few 
lines to express my heart-felt thanks to you for your courageous 
setting forth of the truth. 

I am, yours sincerely and very respectfully, 
F. W.-PULLER; S.S.J-E. 


Father Puller was born as long ago as 1843. He is now an old 
man of 85. It is many years since I met him. He was a friend of 
Sir William Anson’s, but I know that he and his friend, the 
present Head of the Pusey House, were violently opposed to my 
consecration to the Bishopric of Hereford. I replied as follows: 


My dear Father Puller, | 

It was very kind of you to write. I appreciate very deeply your 
approval of what I have written, and I take leave to ask for the 
further charity of your prayers in this difficult time, when the way of 
duty is not always clear, and never easy to tread. : 

With great regard, I am, 
Most sincerely yours, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


I begin to feel uncomfortable about the approval which I am 
receiving from High Church Leaders. I notice, indeed, that they 
are old men, whose High Churchmanship has little in common 
with the Romanizing Anglo-Catholicism which has been mainly 
responsible for wrecking the Revision. But I am discovering 
more plainly every day that I am thoroughly obsolete in thought 
and feeling. 


As my holiday drew to a close my thoughts were turned to the 
practical questions suggested by a return to episcopal duty. I re- 


_ viewed my position, and considered the lines on which my diocesan 


administration must proceed. I cross-examined myself severely. 
Had I been justified in the course which I had chosen? Should I 
not have done more wisely if I had exerted myself to minimize 
the gravity of the action of the House of Commons in twice reject- 
ing the Revised Prayer Book; emphasized the practical value of 
the Establishment ; and continued to urge its maintenance? Both 
Lord Stamfordham and the Archbishop of Canterbury had evi- 
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dently expected me to do this, and my natural inclination pointed 
the same way. But I suspected that my friends were unduly 
influenced by fear that my ‘professional’ future would be damaged 
if I followed the course to which I felt myself reluctantly but 
steadily being carried. ‘You will wreck your career’, said Buckle 
to me in the Athenaeum when I disclosed to him my suspicion 
that I should have,to abandon the championship of the Establish- 
ment which for so many years I had maintained. ‘It can’t be 
helped,’ I replied, ‘I nailed my colours to Prayer Book Revision, 
and I must go down with the ship.’ ‘That is at least chivalrous’, he 
said. Indeed, I felt that I was rather specially bound to reject 
advice which emphasized my personal cdéncern in the issue. As 
usual, my Journal was the depository of my perplexities. During 
the last days of my holiday it is filled with them. It will suffice 
to set down here the conclusions which I reached. They were 
the following: 


1. I would not tolerate in myself, or (within my extremely 
limited powers) in the clergy under my jurisdiction any de- 
liberate breaches of the Law under which we held office and 
received emoluments. 

2. I would frankly recognize that the Revised Prayer Book, 
albeit rejected by the House of Commons, did provide the most 
authoritative version of Anglican principles which the modern 
clergy possessed, and, therefore, could not but be accepted as 
the standard by which aberrations from the legal system should 
be judged. It would be absurd to describe as disloyalty to the 
Church of England procedures which the Church of England had 
deliberately and publicly affirmed to be desirable. 

3. I would press on the clergy, and especially on the Ordina- 
tion candidates, the moral obligation implicit in their pledges at 
Ordination and Institution to use ‘the said Book (i.e. the un- 
revised Book of 1662) and none other, except so far as should be 
ordered by lawful authority’, and I would disallow as an un- 
worthy subterfuge the suggestion that by ‘lawful authority’ 
anything else could be reasonably understood other than the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, since the Prayer Book itself 
was ‘a schedule of an Act of Parliament’. 

4. I would point out that, though the rejection of the Revised 
Prayer Book demonstrated the generally unrealized Erastian- 
ism of the present Establishment, and therefore could not be 
rightly acquiesced in, still less defended, yet it made no new 
demand on any clergyman’s conscience, and, therefore, could 
not justify repudiation of obligations already deliberately 
accepted. 

5. I would make clear my conviction that the Establishment 
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as it had been now revealed had ceased to be defensible; and I 
would continue to fulfil my duty under the legal conditions so 
long as nothing was required of me which offended my con- 
science. Mutatits mutandis the position of the English Clergy 
was morally identical with that of the primitive Church under 
the Empire, accepting the conditions imposed by the law until 
these offended the conscience. 
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THE SECOND QUADRENNIAL CHARGE 
(DISESTABLISHMENT) 


Tuesday, November 27th, 1928. 


I travelled to London in order to preach in Westminster 
Abbey at the service for commemorating Bunyan’s birth. I put 
up at the Westminster Deanery. Archbishop Lang came to tea. 
He is putting together his speech to be delivered at the enthrone- 
ment, an important declaration. I told him that he had the 
chance of his life, and ought to make a great pronouncement. 
His predecessor had had his chance, and failed to take it. I 
cannot feel very hopeful. 

The service in the Abbey was of a ‘popular’ character, that 
is to say, there was no choir, and nothing sung save well-known 
hymns. There was but a small congregation, perhaps as many 
as five hundred people. Of these, however, an unusually large 
proportion was men. Still, it was undeniably disappointing, and 
I was disappointed. A reporter from The Times carried off the 
manuscript of my sermon, but I doubt if he will make much 
use of it. 

On the following day I returned to Auckland. 


Advent Sunday, December 2nd, 1928. 

The argument for acquiescence in an ‘intolerable’ situation 
based on the fact that both sides in the Prayer Book controversy 
prayed for Divine Guidance, does not impress me as very effec- 
tive. Our new Archbishop (Temple) finds it irresistible. ‘I am 
driven to the conclusion’, says His Grace, ‘that it was not God’s 
will that that measure should then pass. If so, we have to ask, 
in all humility, what is the Divine purpose in regard to it. And 
to me it seems that we are called by these events to a fuller 
realization of what is meant by our fellow-membership in the 
Church as the living Body of Christ before we shall be ready 
finally to frame and to re-establish our law of public worship.’ 

This can only mean that we are to postpone any attempt to 
alter the ‘intolerable’ position of subjection to the House of 
Commons which the rejection of the P.B. Measure has disclosed, 
until we have reached such a measure of solidarity that we can 
present to Parliament an agreed Revision, ie. till the Greek 
Calends. 

If corporate action is to be suspended until it can be unant- 
mous, then corporate action can hardly ever be taken, and no 
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corporate action in the past was taken rightly, for it has never 
been unanimous. In this matter of the P.B., the corporate 
action was defeated, not by the successful resistance of oppo- 
nents within the Church, but by the non-Anglican forces 
shamelessly invoked by the minority, and able to intervene under 
colour of the National theory of the Church of England, a theory 
which was implicitly repudiated by the Enabling Act. In the 
parishes, the old Vestry, representing the totality of the parish- 
ioners, has been replaced for ecclesiastical purposes by the 
Parochial Church Council, representing only the Churchpeople, 
and, similarly in the nation Parliament was, for ecclesiastical 
purposes, replaced by the Church Assembly, save that the veto 
was retained as a security against action by the Anglican body 
which would conflict with civic rights and national interests. 


Monday, December 3rd, 1928. 

The news about the King’s illness this morning is grave, and 
it is evident that we must contemplate the contingency of a 
fatal termination. This would be a calamity indeed. To-morrow 
the great pageant of the Archbishop’s Enthronement is to take 
place in Canterbury Cathedral. Will it coincide with the passing 
of George V? : 


Wednesday, December 5th, 1928. 


Lang’s oration in Canterbury Cathedral yesterday was, of 
course, very eloquent, and expressed in ample terms of sonorous 
platitude, which could neither wake criticism in the hearers, nor 
bind obligations on the orator. It was, I suppose, precisely what 
pleased everybody, and alarmed nobody. The framework of 
elaborated ceremonial annoyed me, and the copious eulogies of 
the newspapers even gave me offence. Yet I cannot dispute 
Lang’s competence, nor his unique ‘claim’ to the Primacy, nor 
the truth of what he says so impressively, nor the dramatic 
suitability of his oracular eloquence. 

I read through once more the article which I have sugges- 
tively headed ‘Dzsestablishment by Consent’, and, having intro- 
duced into it a brief extract from Lang’s Enthronement Address, 
2 an ald it to the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and 

ter. 


On December 5th I lectured in Harrogate on the Palatine 
Bishopric of Durham to a large and attentive audience, and sent 
the fee ({20) to the Durham Castle Preservation Fund. 


Monday, December roth, 1928. 


I took the Chair in Middlesbrough at a lecture by Professor 
Hamilton Thompson on ‘The Historical Position of the Church 
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of England’. Hamilton Thompson belongs to an old-fashioned 
type of Anglo-Catholic, which hates impartially both Popes and 
Dissenters, speaks respectfully of the ‘Via Media’, and waxes 
almost enthusiastic over the Church of England as the ‘Bridge 
Church’, uniquely qualified to bring Christendom into ecclesi- 
astical unity. But he is too good an historian to accept the time- 
honoured Anglican fiction about Anglican independence of 
Rome before the Reformation. He was at the pains of empha- 
sizing the true reference of the clause in Magna Carta, ‘Ecclesia 
Anglicana libera sit’, but he compensated himself by some severe 
strictures on papal corruption. Perhaps he hardly appreciates 
the religious significance of the English Reformation, which was 
essentially the repudiation of the traditional conception of the 
Catholic Church even more than a revolt against the debased 
Papacy. By what authority was the Church of England made a 
completely autonomous and independent unit, and the tradi- 
tional system of doctrine and discipline drastically revised and 
recast? 

The report of the King’s illness is distinctly bad. A great fear 
begins to grow in the public mind. 


December 13th, 1928. 

Sir Thomas Inskip wrote to me with reference to the Trustee 
living of Christ Church, Felling. He seems to be aggrieved 
because I have not acknowledged the Trustees’ secretary’s let- 
ter, announcing their intention of nominating X. He suggests 
that my known dislike of Party Patronage Trusts may be at the 
root of my neglect! I wrote in reply that I had not conceived 
that they were seeking advice: that I never offered advice to 
patrons, lest I should be suspected of seeking to influence their 
action: and that he was right in crediting me with abhorrence 
of the trusts. I suspect that the ‘Protestant underworld’ has 
not yet finished with me! 


Saturday, December 15th, 1928. 

I received a letter from the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
conveying a suggestion from the Home Secretary that I should 
consent to give evidence in favour of prohibiting The Well of 
Loneliness as an obscene book. 


My reply is entered in my Letter Book, and was as follows: 


December 15th, 1928. 
My dear Archbishop, 

I have not read The Well of Loneliness and have no other material 
for forming an opinion about it than the reports of the recent actions 
connected with it. But, of course, I am aware of the modern tendency, 
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very numerously supported in the literary world, which excludes moral 
considerations from literary judgments. These disgusting abnormali- 
ties, which a former generation described as unnatural vices, seem now 
to have a kind of ‘most favoured nation’ treatment in the scientific 
or pseudo-scientific world; and, thanks to the new psycho-analysis, 
which has replaced what we used to call morality, there are not lacking 
those who would claim from the State an absolute indifference to 
practices which must be regarded as highly anti-social. I am in these 
matters, as in so many others, entirely out of sympathy with the 
modern world. 

But I do not feel myself disposed, nor am I in the least competent, to 
argue the case. Moreover, the whole subject is disgusting to me, and 
I have no desire to be mixed up with it, even in the modest degree 
your Grace suggests. I am sorry to be so unhelpful. 

Always sincerely, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


Two days later I wrote to the Earl of Selborne the following 
letter, which indicates sufficiently the character of the Quadren- 
nial Charge on which I had been working at the time: 


December 17th, 1928. 
My dear Lord, 

I do not myself intend to issue anything to the Parliamentary candi- 
dates in this Diocese. It would probably do more harm than good, for, 
while there is not much likelihood of the ecclesiastical issue taking a 
prominent place in the local elections, I think it quite possible that 
some clamour might be raised against any interference which could be 
described as clerical. 

This morning I delivered in the cathedral the first part of my Second 
Quadrennial Charge, and dealt with the question of ‘Inherent Spiritual 
Authority’ as it affects the question of Establishment; to-morrow, I 
deliver the second part on the same subject in its bearing on Discipline. 
I say tout court that Disestablishment is the only way out of the 
impasse. Both our new Primates have said the same, but they have 
wrapped up their declarations in such a vesture of sonorous and irrele- 
vant generalities that their meaning has not been perceived. 

In the January issue of the Nineteenth Century and After you will 
read, if you are so minded, an article which I have written under the 
title ‘Disestablishment by Consent’. That is, me judice, the right 
direction in which to move. I hope Egypt will benefit you, and 1929 
will bring you all the prosperity which is good for you. 


My charge was as usual delivered at two centres, Durham and 
Darlington, and in both I entertained the clergy at lunch after 
the religious services. 
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Wednesday, December 19th, 1928. 

The newspapers print reports of my Charge. The Times heads 
its report, ‘Lawless Clergy: Bishop of Durham on Discipline’. 
I suspect that most of the Anglo-Catholics, who were not dis- 
pleased with the first part of the Charge, will be alienated by the 
second. It is one thing to assert the ‘inherent authority’ of the 
Church against the House of Commons, and quite another thing 
to assert it against law-breaking clergy. Yet the two are essen- 
tially connected and cannot reasonably be severed. 


Thursday, December 27th, 1928. 
I received from Lord Davidson of Lambeth a letter addressed 
from his new house, 10 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 


My dear Bishop, and friend, 

I have—in the odd conditions of our new and strangely curtailed 
life—been reading all the reports I could find about your Charge, for 
I need not say how deeply I am interested in, and care for, what you 
say on a subject you have so often handled. When it is published in 
authentic fullness, I shall voraciously read it. It is, of course, a 
remarkable and rather striking historical event that you should have 
said what you now say as to Church and State. 

I shall want you some day ere long to explain to me in conversation 
how your present view fits in with what you said with masterly force, 
just twenty years ago. I don’t say the two utterances cannot be 
reconciled, but to me the reconciliation is not obvious. 

I have always regarded you as one who was in sympathy with my 
own view as to the distinction between a situation, or ‘constitution’ 
logically unassailable—and a working system falling far short of 
logical rotundity. But I did not mean to write about this, still less to 
ask you to do so. 

You will know long ere this reaches you about Cosmo Cantuar’s 
sudden and alarming illness on Saturday night. .. . Iam overpressed 
with letters, and have no chaplain, so pardon my brevity. 

I am, Yours affectionately, 
Davipson of Lambeth, Abp. 


My answer to this letter was the following: 


December 27th, 1928. 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 

I shall certainly take the liberty of sending you a copy of the 
Charge, when it is published; but there will be some delay, as I have 
not yet completed the third (undelivered) section on ‘Pastorate under 
Modern Conditions’, which deals with the answers returned by the 
clergy to the Visitation Questions, and I have decided to preface it 
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with an Introduction (which might almost be called an Afologia), 
which would offer such explanation as I can offer in response to your 
Grace’s question. Here it must suffice to say that, during the last 
twenty years, five new factors have entered into the whole question, 
and me judice transformed it: (1) The Great War; (2) The Extension 
of the Franchise; (3) The Enabling Act; (4) The Organization of the 
‘Anglo-Catholic’ Faction; (5) The Rise of ‘Labour’ to power. The 
implications of these new factors are fatal to the old assumption, and 
compel the abandonment of the old point of view. I will not develop 
the argument, but beg your Grace to reserve your judgment. 

It has been my misfortune in the course of my life to disappoint 
every person who has followed me, and every party that has allowed 
itself to build hopes on me: and the accusation of inconsistency (not 
to use a harsher word) has been hurled at me from many sides. Yet 
I am conscious of so little change in my fundamental positions that 
I endorse the judgment which has sometimes been passed on me that, 
like the younger Pitt, I was ‘cast and never grew’. A kind of Quixotic 
honesty, a fatal trick of lucid speech, and a temperamental indiffer- 
ence to the impressions I make, may, perhaps explain the embodied 
paradox I seem to be. Anyway, there it is, and it is too late now for 
this particular leopard to change his spots. 

Your Grace will perhaps have seen the new issue of the Nineteenth 
Century and After. It contains an article which I have written under 
the heading ‘Disestablishment by Consent’. It expresses what in my 
judgment is the right course for us to pursue. We must apply the 
Evangelical counsel, ‘Agree with thine adversary quickly while thou 
art in the way with him.’ But I cannot exorcise from my mind the 
fear, which the pronouncements of both the new Primates have not 
removed, that the intention is to hustle the issue aside, and, in brutal 
brevity of colloquial speech, to ‘take it lying down’; and, if that 
policy should prevail, I think the moral prestige of the Church of 
England will have received a mortal wound, and an advantage will 
have been given to its enemies, right and left, the Papist and the 
Secularist, which may be too much for our efforts. 

I am much perturbed by Cosmo Cantuar’s illness, and trust that it 
will prove but a temporary arrest. It would be too tragical if his 
reign were cut short at its opening, but we have entered on an epoch 
of tragedy, and anything calamitous is congruous with this evil time. 

I have been reflecting on the singular doctrine of Prayer which 
appears to underlie some recent observations of Archbishop Temple. 
Since both sides prayed hard over the Revised Prayer Book, the vic- 
tory of the Opposition is to be interpreted as an expression of the 
Divine Will, which we should meekly accept as a prohibition of con- 
tinued effort! I reflect on the application of such a doctrine to the 
procedures of Christian history, past and present, and I am brought 
to the conclusion that it would sink the Church’s historical movement 
to a woeful chaos of competing fanaticisms. For there is such a thing 
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as ‘asking amiss’, and I suspect that most of the organized, adver- 
tised, petitioning of excited partisans will come under that brief and 
fatal description. 

Let me, my dearest Lord, wish you and Mrs. Davidson all happi- 
ness in the New Year, and strength that you may be able still to 
guide and encourage us in our difficult and darkening course. 

I am always, affectionately and dutifully, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


To Lang, whose sudden illness had created general consterna- 
tion, I sent the following: 


December 30th, 1928. 
My dear Archbishop, 

I have not worried you with inquiries because I know well how 
tiresome they are, but you will not doubt either the concern with 
which I heard of your illness, or the satisfaction with which the report 
of your convalescence has filled my mind. Now I must take leave to 
wish you all happiness in the New Year. May God give you strength 
to carry your burden, and lead you forward in the Way of His 
Service! 

Last August I visited the charming little Scottish Church of Lady- 
kirk, set up on the bank of the Tweed, right opposite the ruins of the 
mighty episcopal Castle of Norham. As the Presbyterian minister 
showed me round with much courtesy, I noticed an old chest marked 
‘S. Nicholas, Liverpool’. The coincidence of an English chest in a 
Scottish church led me to look at it more closely, and I read the 
following legend: ‘God at His worst 1s better than the World at tts 
best. 1651.’ You will remember that that was the date of the Battle 
of Worcester. I allowed myself to imagine that the words expressed 
the sentiments with which a religious Cavalier received the tidings 
of Oliver Cromwell’s ‘Crowning Mercy’, which, for him, meant the 
destruction, to all appearances final, of all prospects of the restoration 
of Church and King. 

Anyway, I liked the words, and I give them to you as a message 
for the New Year, 

Affectionately yours, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


The usual summary of the year ran thus: 


1928. 

This has been a difficult and exhausting year, and cannot but 
be finally judged to have been of exceptional perhaps of decisive 
importance in the history of the Church of England. The retire- 
ment of Archbishop Davidson, after a primacy of twenty-five 
years, and following closely on the second rejection of the 
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Revised Prayer Book by the House of Commons, will be seen to 
have the same kind of significance as the death of Archbishop 
Warham in 1532. Both mark the end of a phase of Anglican 
history. Whether Lang will prove himself to have the construc- 
tive power of Cranmer remains to be seen. Temple’s accession 
to the Northern Primacy is generally interpreted as indicating 
that I myself am definitely relegated to ‘the shelf’; though this 
rather depressing experience is understood, probably with jus- 
tice, to be due to myself. The sermon which I preached at 
Cambridge on January 29th, and published in the volume The 
Book and the Vote, made it evident that I had personally aban- 
doned the defence of the Establishment. In the autumn number 
of The Bishoprick I wrote some ‘ Reflections on the Crisis’, which 
still more clearly disclosed my opinions, and these I circulated 
to all the members of the Church Assembly. Finally, I wrote an 
article in The Nineteenth Century and After under the heading 
‘Disestablishment by Consent’, which separated me decisively 
from the accommodating and dilatory procedure which the new 
Primates had already decided upon. My attitude has surprised 
my friends and given general offence, but it had been clearly 
indicated in my spéech in the House of Lords in December 1927, 
and was the apparent ‘consequence of the new conditions. 

Of journalism I have done little. Three articles in the Evening 
Standard, an article on Bunyan in the Review of the Churches, 
and the article in the Nineteenth Century and After exhausted 
the record. In The Times I wrote a review of Jix’s book on the 
Revised Prayer Book, and several letters on Cardinal Bourne’s 
impudent assertions. I preached, and read a paper to the Chelt- 
enham Church Congress. Also, I preached on Magna Carta at S. 
Edmundsbury (October gth), and on Bunyan in Westminster 
Abbey (November 27th). In Oxford I preached four times, viz. : 
in All Souls (November 2nd), Queen’s (November 4th), S. Mary’s 
and New College (November 11th). I exerted myself to raise 
funds for the preservation of Durham Castle, speaking at public 
meetings in Newcastle (March 14th) and in the Mansion House, 
London (July 23rd). I brought the subject before the House of 
Lords on July 3rd, and gave a lecture in Harrogate in its 
interest on December 5th. In addition to all this I myself sub- 
scribed £500. But the response was pitiably small. At the close 
of the year the total amount was only about £34,000. In the 
interest of the Fund I appeared in Punch as a ‘Personality’, 
being drawn for the purpose by Mr. George Belcher. 

Two deaths of friends affected my life: that of Harry Davis 
on June 28th, and that of Lord Durham on September 18th. 
I buried them both, the one in Oxford, the other in Burnmoor. 
On July 5th I confirmed forty-seven of Westminster School boys 
in Westminster Abbey. ; 
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Early in 1929 I completed and published the Charge which had 
moved Lord Davidson to write to me. I prefaced it with an intro- 
duction, which, as I said to him, might almost have been called 
an apologia. 


My championship of the Establishment [I wrote] though enthusiastic, 
persistent, and sincere, has never been unconditioned. I have never 
concealed from myself the anomalous character which the relations of 
Church and State had come to possess, nor failed to perceive the likeli- 
hood of that character becoming so exaggerated as to render Disestab- 
lishment morally indispensable. 


After quoting several of my writings in justification of this 
statement, and discussing the effect of the Enabling Act, I empha- 
size the importance which I had attached to the restoration of 
discipline in the Church of England: 


The restoration of discipline acquired a more hopeless character pre- 
cisely at the moment when the disorders which had provoked so much 
scandal became multiplied and in a sense organized. The question 
began to take shape in serious minds whether the maintenance of the 
Establishment, and the restoration of discipline were not mutually 
contradictory. Might the Church not be driven to a choice between the 
two—either Establishment and Anarchy, or Disestablishment and 
Discipline? 

All through my life I have felt strongly the moral disadvantage which 
clerical undiscipline inflicts on the English clergy. Very early in my 
career as a clergyman, the connexion between moral influence and 
clerical disobedience was brought home to me by an incident in Barking 
where I was Vicar from 1888 to 1895. Then, as so often since, the news- 
papers were full of reports of ‘ritualistic’ extravagances, and a con- 
siderable ‘Labour’ conflict was in process. On one Sunday morning a 
‘Mass Meeting’ was held in the Broadway of my parish, and much wild 
talk was indulged in by the orators. As soon as the service in the parish 
church was ended, I went to the meeting, and listened to the speeches. 
My presence was soon observed, and I was loudly called upon to speak. 
So I mounted the chair, and did my best. I spoke of law as the shield 
of the poor, dwelt on the folly of lawlessness, by men who claimed to 
have justice on their side, and entreated the strikers not to alienate the 
goodwill of the public by essays in violence. I was listened to with 
attention, and seemed to be making an impression, when a man in the 
crowd, brandishing a newspaper, which contained some amazing descrip- 
tion of ‘ritualistic’ lawlessness, shouted out, ‘It’s all very fine for the 
Vicar to tell us to obey the law; but the Parsons break it soon enough 
when it suits them.’ Against that argumentum ad clerum there was 
really nothing to be said. I left the meeting with a vivid realization of 
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the morally incapacitating effect which disorders in the Church have on 
the influence of the clergy. 


I dwelt on the effect of the rise of the working classes to political 
power, and quoted Professor Brewer’s statement that the English 
Reformation reflected the mind of the middle class. I went on 
to discuss Prayer Book Revision, and gave a description of the 
meetings at Lambeth, which has an interest of its own: 


We were an assembly of Bishops, and that circumstance alone suf- 
ficed to immerse us in much popular suspicion. I have often reflected 
on the unpopularity of the Bishops as a class, and wondered what its 
true explanation might be. Of course, if we hold with J. A. Froude that 
‘Bishops have produced more mischief in the world than any class of 
officials that has ever been invented’, we shall be in little doubt, but 
comparatively few educated and equitable people would put the case 
against the Episcopate quite so strongly as that. Perhaps the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that bishops, more than any other officials, are the 
slaves of the system which they administer, and since this system claims 
to be religious, and by that title to push itself into the holy places of 
personal conviction and the intimate relations of life, the dehumanizing 
of its officials is particularly offensive and calamitous. ... One quali- 
fication the Bishops possessed which their critics conspicuously lacked. 
They did know what was actually going on in the parishes. Most of 
them had spent much of their lives as incumbents, and knew at- first 
hand where ‘the shoe pinches’ in the existing system. All of them were 
in close touch with the working clergy, many of them were men of 
recognized distinction, and some of them were eminent in those sub- 
jects which were most requisite for the work of Prayer Book Revision. 
Apart altogether, therefore, from their official character, the Bishops 
could advance no slight claims to the respectful attention of serious 
churchmen. As we began our work we were inundated with suggestions 
from various quarters. There was a ‘Green Book’ from the Anglo- 
Catholics, a ‘Grey Book’ from the ‘Life and Liberty’ group, an ‘Orange 
Book’ from the Alcuin Club, but from the Protestants came nothing 
but denunciations of opponents and proposals for a ‘short and easy’ 
way for ‘putting down Ritualism’. The strength and the weakness of 
our Protestant critics lay in their total abstinence from constructive 
effort. . 


The Bishops, sitting round the conference table at Lambeth were 
the microcosm of the Church itself. They represented a great variety 
of opinion, preference, religious habit, intellectual training, and spiritual 
ideal, but they were, without any exception, persuaded of the unique 
value of the English Church as embodying a version of Christ’s religion 
larger than any other now professed among Christians, and uniquely 
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valuable in the present circumstances of the Christian Society as a 
whole. 

It was certainly significant that the extreme and oppugnant minori- 
ties grew ever more hostile to Revision, and, when in the end the House 
of Commons cast it aside, the fact was welcomed with exultation by 
the one faction and ill-concealed satisfaction by the other. The final 
catastrophe was effected by an alliance of dissentient factions within 
the Church with non-Anglicans without. The solidarity of the Church 
of England was emphasized by the circumstances in which Revision 
was ultimately defeated. 

“The Church of England may be tolerant, but it must be something,’ 
wrote Bishop Creighton in 1899. Prayer Book Revision would make 
clear what the ‘something’ would be. In fact, the Revision of the 
Prayer Book would strip the veil from a situation which was unreal and 
unwholesome. It could not but disclose the rift which had opened 
between the Church and the Nation. Would the Nation acquiesce in so 
strange a paradox as would be claiming its sanction? And, if not, would 
the Church accept so complete a subordination to the State? The rejec- 
tion of the Revised Book, it was apparent to me, might raise the issue 
of Disestablishment in the clearest possible form. English Churchmen 
would be confronted with a question which must be answered. I made 
no secret of these opinions.... In the debate in the House of Lords 
I spoke with the same plainness. Here are my words: 


The Church of England seeks the authority of Parliament for the 
Revised Book. Why does it do that? Solely because it is established. 
So far as the Church is concerned, the Book has already received 
complete validity, but as an Established Church, we are properly and 
rightly required to seek Parliamentary sanction for our work. Your 
vote to-night will raise clearly and unmistakably the issues of what 
Establishment means. 

What is the great assumption on which Establishment must rest 
if it is to be compatible with the self-respect of a living Church? Is 
it not the goodwill of the Nation towards the Church? The Church 
is established because the Nation really believes that the Christian 
Church is a valuable element in its own life, that it assists the work 
of the State itself, that, in the happy phrase of the philosopher, 
Coleridge, ‘not without celestial observations can even terrestrial charts 
be accurately constructed’. That is the assumption on which the 
Establishment rests. If now what the Church of England, uttering 
its corporate mind constitutionally, declares to be indispensable to 
the efficiency of its spiritual work, shall be rejected by Parliament, 
how can that assumption be any longer reasonably made? Establish- 
ment will have been disclosed as merely a restraint which no self- 
respecting Church could rightly endure. 


Could language be plainer? Why then am I accused of 
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inconsistency, because, the rejection having been accomplished, 
I say that Disestablishment is necessary in the interests of the 
Church’s self-respect? My words were at the time generally 
applauded. Was it supposed that I was ‘bluffing’? In fact, they 
expressed the conclusion to which I had been driven, slowly and 
with the utmost reluctance. 

I considered the broad contention, which has been advanced to 
justify the English Establishment, and especially emphasized as 
securing the large tolerance of the English Church: 


The traditional comprehensiveness of the Church of England is, 
indeed, a precious possession, not lightly to be brought into jeopardy. 
How far can it be truly said to depend on Establishment? It is impor- 
tant to make clear what precisely it means. A go-as-you-please Church 
is not the same thing as a tolerant Church, though both will have in 
common a generous comprehensiveness. The present paralysis of dis- 
cipline in the Church of England has, unquestionably, made possible a 
licence of individualism, both in doctrine and practice, among the 
English clergy which has no parallel elsewhere in Christendom. Dises- 
tablishment might be expected to bring this licentious individualism 
under control, for the Church would be free to exercise its inherent 
spiritual authority, and to exact from its commissioned representatives 
a due regard for its principles and laws. Ever since the Reformation 
the system of the Church of England has been recognized to be uniquely 
tolerant and comprehensive. It is by this system, set out in its official 
standards, that the Church must be judged, not by the licentious dis- 
regard of them, which is now common. The ‘Via media’ of Anglicanism 
cannot be so understood as to authorize contradiction, but rather as 
allowing a larger margin for private opinion than the more exacting 
systems with which it is contrasted. The line between essential and 
non-essential is otherwise drawn in the Church of England than in the 
Churches of Rome, Constantinople, Wittenberg, and Geneva.... 
Disestablishment would be less hostile to Anglican comprehensiveness 
than the paralysed Establishment which now exists in England. 


I went on to examine and reject the suggestion that the Scottish 
precedent might be followed in England, and thus spiritual 
autonomy should be harmonized with Establishment. 

I have allowed myself to quote from the Introduction to my 
published Charge because I do not feel able to improve upon the 
statement of my position then and now, which it provides. More- 
over, that statement will suffice to express the substance of many 
letters, which I addressed to correspondents, on various grounds 
important, as representatives of opinion in Church and State, who 
had written to me to inquire, to remonstrate, to protest, and even 
to rebuke. 
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Perhaps it may now be added that if I could have foreseen the 
rapid advance of a cynical and brutal Erastianism in Europe since 
Adolf Hitler succeeded in establishing his despotism, I certainly 
should have been confirmed in my belief that Establishment in the 
circumstances of secularized Christendom had ceased to be either 
safe or self-respecting for a Christian Church with any valid title 
to the name. 

On the morrow of the disaster I, and every other Bishop, had to 
consider what ought to be its effect on his own position both per- 
sonal and official. Could I rightly continue to hold office in the 
Church which had been subjected to such extreme humiliation? 
Could I continue to defend and even in some measure to justify 
the Establishment which involved such subjection of the Church to 
the State? About the personal issue there was no difficulty. After 
serving for more than forty years in the Ministry of the Church of 
England, I could not reasonably pretend any scruples of conscience 
about the conditions of that service so long as they remained 
unaltered. The rejection of the Revised Prayer Book effected no 
change in the conditions of Anglican ministry, and, therefore, left 
unlifted and unlessened the spiritual obligation to ‘do out the 
duty’ which from no merely national authority I had received in 
Ordination and Consecration. But when from the personal, I 
passed to the public, aspect of the new situation, I found that my 
position had been importantly changed. I could no longer acqui- 
esce in the anomalous conditions of the legal Establishment since 
it had been made clear that they involved for the Church of 
Englanda subordination to the State which was plainly inconsistent 
with its spiritual independence, destructive of its public credit, 
and paralysing to its disciplinary action. 


No longer could I honestly maintain, as hitherto I had often 
maintained, that the legal subjection of the Church to the State, 
though confessedly indefensible in theory, had become in practice 
so slight as to be negligible. I could no longer argue with convic- 
tion that, in view of the actual conditions of English life, and the 
strengthening tradition of constitutional procedure, there was no 
such genuine hardship involved in the Establishment as could be 
fairly said to outweigh the considerable and acknowledged reli- 
gious advantages which it secured to the nation. The action of the 
House of Commons in rejecting the Revised Prayer Book, and 
thereby asserting its right to override the carefully formulated 
and constitutionally expressed mind of the Church of England in 
matters of apparent and vital spiritual concern, had shown 
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convincingly that the legal subjection of the Church to the State in 
England was not merely theoretical, as I had mistakenly believed 
and affirmed since my Ordination in 1887, but capable of expres- 
sion in direct and drastic action. 

At first I hoped that I might be able to fall in with the procedure 
which commended itself to the majority of the Bishops who were 
prepared to try the perilous experiment of restoring discipline “by 
consent’, submitting episcopal decisions to the votes of diocesan 
‘Synods’, and thus avoiding the abhorrent necessity of using legal 
compulsion. They would seek to bring clerical individualism in 
the parishes within the limits of the Revised but unlegalized Prayer 
Book. This policy should synchronize with a serious effort to re- 
cast the Establishment. But I soon found that I could not keep 
step with my colleagues. They did not share my conscientious 
abhorrence of breaking the law myself, or giving sanction to law- 
breaking in my diocese. I could not share their sanguine beliefs 
that coercion could be prudently omitted from the process of 
restoring discipline in the disordered Church, nor did I share their 
almost mystical veneration for diocesan ‘synods’, clerical gather- 
ings which appeared to me more likely to assist lawlessness than 
to promote obedience to authority. 

On July roth, 1929, the Convocation of York debated the 
situation. 

After service in the Minster the members proceeded to S. Wil- 
liam’s College, and, as soon as the Lower House had chosen its 
Prolocutor, the Archbishop (Dr. Temple) addressed the Con- 


vocation. The Journal records the proceedings in the Upper 
House: 


We excluded the Press in order to discuss with more freedom 
a motion which Dr. Burroughs (Bishop of Ripon) had sent in. 
It is evident that the episcopal policy of governing the Church 
of England ‘by consent’ will be strongly opposed by the extreme 
sections, both Protestant and Anglo-Catholic. I suspect that 
the Low Church Bishops in both Provinces are acting on a con- 
certed plan. 

With great folly, as I judge, the Primates submitted their 
proposals to the Lower Houses, and invited their observations. 
Thus an opportunity was given to the malcontents to make a 
demonstration, and they took full advantage of it. The Lower 
House had not concluded its discussion by 5.30 p.m. when the 
debate stood adjourned. 

My speech in moving the Resolutions was crude, inadequate, 
and unconvincing. I was tired, and ‘put off’ by the long delay 
before the subject came on. But I did make clear both the revo- 
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lutionary character of our proposals, and the slender likelihood 
of their working successfully. ‘The Establishment must be either 
mended or ended’ was my conclusion. .We cannot go to Parlia- 
ment again, for that would imply our deliberate acceptance of 
the situation which has been disclosed by the action of the House 
of Commons. If our essay in ‘government by consent’ shall fail, 
as I think it probably will, how can Disestablishment be averted, 
or rightly opposed? 

The papers report a scene in the Upper House of Canterbury, 
when the Bishop of S. Albans (Dr. Furse) gave free course to his 
feelings in a direct attack on the Bishop of Birmingham (Dr. 
Barnes). His own words and deeds have been not less exas- 
perating to Protestants than have those of Bishop Barnes been 
to Anglo-Catholics. In vain the presiding Primate (Dr. Lang) 
strove to restrain his orthodox zeal. Barnes did not ‘turn the 
other cheek’: and the Archbishop could not resist the temptation 
to smite him with a cold rebuke. It was all very deplorable. 
The proceedings in the Lower House of Canterbury disclosed a 
considerable and determined minority in opposition to the 
Bishops’ proposals. In these circumstances it cannot be said 
that the episcopal policy makes a good start. There are at least 
five bishops, and perhaps a fourth part of the clergy, pledged to 
belittle, disobey, and, as far as possible, obstruct! 


So I went my own way, obeying the law, making clear to the 
people of my diocese what I conceived to be my personal obliga- 
tion, and conceding to discontented incumbents no larger aberra- 
tions from the Rubrics of the Prayer Book than equity clearly 
required, and the narrow limits of my authority as clearly com- 
pelled. On the larger issue of Establishment, which was obviously 
raised by the confused and irrational procedure to which the 
bishops had been brought, I declared my conviction unfalteringly 
that the self-respect of the Spiritual Society was no longer consis- 
tent with the acceptance of such a subordination to the State as 
was now apparent, and therefore, costly and repulsive as Disestab- 
lishment could not but be to English Churchmen, it was their clear 
duty to prefer it to the humiliation and spiritual enfeeblement of 
the existing situation. 

Reason, Patriotism, and Religion required that Disestablish- 
ment with its inseparable concomitant of Disendowment should be 
carried through, not by the angry conflict of political parties, but 
in an atmosphere of consideration and goodwill, by the deliberate 
consent of English Churchmen. 

The General Election resulted in the defeat of the Conservative 
‘Government. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald became Prime Minister, but 
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his position was hardly secure. I reflected on the ecclesiastical 
bearings of the political change: 


Jume Ist, 1929. 

The result of the election has placed ‘Labour’ in office, not, 
perhaps, also in power. It is probable that the new Government 
will have no more than two-sevenths of the electorate behind it. 
Such is democracy up to date. It is a curious question what may 
be the effect on the Church of this dramatic political change. 
The large patronage of the Crown in unfriendly hands might in 
a very short time inflict irreparable injury on the Church. Nor 
need there be any deliberate unfriendliness. Ignorance and 
prejudice may be not less injurious than conscious hostility; and, 
beyond all reasonable question, the Labour Party is almost 
incredibly ignorant and prejudiced in the ecclesiastical sphere. 
How could it be anything else? 


June 5th, 1929. 

We all motored to Durham for the Installation of the Duke 
of Northumberland as Chancellor of the University. The 
ceremony took place in the Castle Yard, and was successfully 
organized by the indefatigable Moulsdale. Sir Thomas Oliver, 
as Vice-Chancellor, presided, and I, as Visitor of the University, 
sate beside him. After the Installation we all went to the 
Cathedral for a service of Thanksgiving. I preached shortly from 
Psalm Ixxxvii. 1, ‘Her foundations are upon the holy hills’, which 
is the motto of the University I began by recalling the fact that 
sixteen years had passed since I had preached at the Installa- 
tion of the new Chancellor’s father. After service we all lunched 
at Hatfield College. I sate between the Duchess of Atholl and 
Lady Smith, the wife of Sir George Adam Smith, who had 
received a degree. Then followed a Garden Party in the Fellows’ 
Garden, from which I came away to confirm about one hundred 
persons in the Cathedral. 

I had a good deal of talk with the Duke, who impressed me 
well. He is evidently a man of ability, good sense, and good 
feeling. It is a pity that he has taken up so extreme an attitude 
in the region of politics, for the fact hinders his acceptance by 
the people, who are naturally well-disposed towards the Head 
of the famous House of Percy. He told me that he had read 
through my Charge on Disestablishment, which the publishers 
had sent him with my compliments. He is obviously impressed, 
but of course unconverted. It would be too much to expect a 
‘Die-hard’ Tory, who is also the proprietor of the Morning Post, 
to allow the obligation of Disestablishment in any circumstances. 
It is difficult to make people see that a comparatively small 
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incident may raise a very large issue, and lead to far-reaching 
consequences. 


June 8th, 1929. 

Archbishop Temple is reported to have declared definitely and 
decisively against Disestablishment. Well, well! 

The Lateran Treaty was duly ratified in Rome yesterday, and 
now the Temporal Power has been restored to the Papacy. How 
long will it continue even in its attenuated form? The speeches 
of Mussolini in the Italian Parliament, and the rejoinders which 
they have called forth from the Pope indicate the existence of 
formidable opposition in both camps. 


end Sunday after Trinity, June gth, 1929. 

I celebrated the Holy Communion in the Chapel at 8 a.m. 
The morning sun pouring through the great East window showed 
the beauty of the Chapel to great advantage, and our Eucharist 
was choral, for the singing of the birds accompanied the Liturgy 
throughout. 

I lunched early, and then motored to Leeds in order to address 
a great gathering of Boy Scouts on the occasion of the ‘Coming 
of Age’ of that remarkable organization. The Town Hall, where 
the service had been arranged, presented an imposing spectacle, 
for the great building was filled with the boys, who were for- 
mally welcomed by the Lord Mayor. The Town Hall is not 
acoustically good, but I think the boys were able to hear what 
I said. In the evening I preached to a great congregation in the 
parish church. Then I motored back to Auckland. The road 
from Leeds to Boroughbridge was crowded with vehicles of 
all kinds filled with their complements of ‘Sabbath-breakers’ 
returning to the great city. Need we wonder that the Clergy 
have the aspect of tiresome and futile kill-joys? 


Monday, June roth, 1929. 

I wrote to Lord Scarbrough congratulating him on the K.G. 
He is certainly an excellent man, and one of the most valuable 
as well as the least self-advertizing of our public servants. In 
spite of Lord Melbourne’s gibe, the honour is in his case 
thoroughly merited. 


Wednesday, June 12th, 1929. 

I attended the meeting of Bishops at Lambeth. Bell made his 
first appearance as Bishop of Chichester. Lang presided, and 
seemed to be in rude health, and high spirits. He explained that 
the elaborate transformation of the gardens of Lambeth Palace 
which is now proceeding was being carried out at the cost of 
some anonymous friend. Barnes was present in a very militant 
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mood. I think he is not unaffected by the great publicity which 
his utterances secure, and the considerable popularity which he 
has gained with the non-religious public. Several of the Bishops 
(e.g. London, Chester, Wakefield, Bath and Wells) thanked me 
for the Charge: and Truro, who might have been offended at the 
references to himself, was quite appreciative. On the whole I 
incline to think that it has served its purpose. 


Thursday, June 13th, 1929. 21 Park Lane. 

I walked to Lambeth, and continued there all day. The pro- 
ceedings were mortally dull and mainly unprofitable. The 
Bishops of Liverpool (David) and Salisbury (Donaldson) aired 
their pet notion of ‘renewing’ the clergy by meetings. I called 
them both ‘viewy’, an adjective borrowed from the Tractarian 
vocabulary, which seemed to commend itself to the bishops as 
befitting. Haigh said that he had read through my Charge, and 
admired its ‘beautiful English’. There seems reason for thinking 
that opinion on that point is generally shared by the Bishops, 
but it doesn’t carry us very far. 


I returned to Auckland Castle on June 14th, and remained there 
until June 17th,when I went again to London in order to attend 
the Church Assembly. Lord Hugh Cecil told me that he had just 
‘read through the Charge which he thought was ‘beautifully writ- 
ten’. On that point I have had approval enough, but I want some- 
thing more. 


Tuesday, June 18th, 1929. 21 Park Lane. 

I spent most of the day at the Assembly where we were 

engaged on Finance. Nothing could have been more wearisome, 
' and the heat was overpowering. 

The Bishop of S. Albans (Furse) spoke many times. His 
attack on the dioceses which failed to pay their full quotas to 
the central fund was excellently answered by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. It is a remarkable indication of the involuntary 
homage paid to intellectual distinction that, in spite of the 
resentments which he certainly provokes, he commands the 
respectful if reluctant attention of the Assembly. Before the 
assembly rose I made a short speech against the tendency to 
create an official press, and moved the reduction of the vote for 
Press and Publications. 


On June 20th, 1929, I dined with the Armourers and Brasiers 
in their extremely interesting Hall. The Bishop of Worcester pro- 
posed the Toast of the Company, and I responded for the Visitors. 
Post-prandial oratory is an art in which I have never succeeded, 
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and I am always interested in the manner in which speakers 
address themselves to it, for I find such speaking extremely diffi- 
cult and unpalatable. In my Journal I contrasted Pearce’s perfor- 
mance with my own. 


Pearce is a much better after-dinner speaker than I, though 
a soupgon of homiletic pomposity detracts from the effect of his 
speaking. He has a curious skill in applying quotations to his 
immediate purpose, and he expresses himself felicitously. There 
is no hesitation or apparent nervousness, and, if he does not 
make any vivid impression, he does not arouse any violent dis- 
taste. He is certainly quite adequate to the occasion. I place 
myself far below him. I am apt to be stilted, awkward, discon- 
nected, and unsuitable. My dislike of unprepared discourse 
handicaps me badly when I am called on to speak unexpectedly; 
while my fastidious choice of words handicaps me in addressing 
a post-prandial company under post-prandial conditions. More- 
over, while I am capable of really effective strokes of satire, Iam 
destitute of that playful gaiety which is the essential condition 
of successful after-dinner speaking. Men are keen to hear me 
because, for some unimaginable reason, they expect much, but 
they are more puzzled than pleased, and more interested than 
amused. 


On returning to Auckland I surrendered myself to the rather 
tiresome process of having my portrait painted. The artist, Mr. 
Harold Speed, stayed with us, and used the State Room for the 
work. He was pleasant and conversational. The portrait which 
he painted was in due course exhibited in the Academy, and, I 
think, was generally approved as well up to the standard of official 
portraits. I substituted Anthony Bec’s sword, which is preserved 
in Auckland Castle, as a more suitable symbol of episcopal office 
for me than the more conventional book, and I preferred to be 
painted in a preacher’s gown rather than in the more familiar red 
and white of the Convocation dress. 

On December 2nd the portrait was formally presented by the 
Marquess of Londonderry in presence of a numerous gathering of 
the subscribers, and it has taken its place in the series of episcopal 
portraits in Auckland Castle. 
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A CONTINENTALZROLID AS 


n April 3rd, 1929, we (my wife, Miss Booker, and myself) left 

England for a short holiday in the south of France. On 
April 26th we returned, having seen much in the interval—the 
marvellous monuments of imperial Rome in Arles, Nimes, and the 
Pont du Gard; the grimly illuminating legacies of medieval Chris- 
tendom in Avignon and Carcassonne, the sombrely suggestive 
creations of post-Reformation Catholicism in Loyola and Lourdes. 
All interested, or revolted, or allured, or disgusted me. I never 
crowded more conflicting impressions and reflections into so short 
a time. Some extracts from the Journal will suffice to illustrate 
my moods. 


Avignon, April 4th, 1929. 

The French roads are certainly very bad, and quite inadequate 
for the traffic which they have to carry. The dust is fearful, and, 
as this is a chalk country, it whitens everything. Cypresses and 
olive trees on either side of the road are surpliced in white dust. 
The vineyards have a mean aspect; the vines being pruned 
almost to the roots. Pollarded trees lining the roads have a 
gaunt and grotesque appearance. There is no beauty in them. 


Friday, April 5th, 1929. 

Arles exceeded my expectations, and Les Baux was unlike 
anything I have ever seen, or ever expected to see. The great 
amphitheatre formed by the chalk hills, which stretches before 
the eyes, seems arranged for the Dies Ivae. It is a fitting stage 
for the judgment of the world. Could decay and desolation be 
more poignantly displayed than in the heap of ruins which is 
Les Baux? The Gate and Mausoleum at S. Remi are amazing. 
Standing out from the prominence of solitude, they have the 
same arresting power as the great buildings of Pisa. 

The two ruined civilizations—ancient pagan and medieval 
Christian—are nobly displayed in the ruins that we have looked 
on to-day. And no doubt our modern civilization is hasting 
to its ruin, and will survive only in some appropriate relics, 
which may tell to future generations something of its quality. 
What such relics will be is not quite obvious. Modern civiliza- 
tion riots in earthenware and metal pipes; neither are impressive 
or beautiful, and both are comparatively perishable. Ancient 
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and medieval civilization worked in stone, and left memorials 
that are massive, beautiful, and relatively indestructible. The 
ruin of modern civilization will be far more rapid and complete 
than that of its predecessors, for the weapons of destruction are 


enormously more powerful, and the will to destroy is more fierce 
and fixed. 


Saturday, April 6th, 1929. 

A violent and biting wind did all that was possible to make 
our expedition to Nimes and the Pont du Gard comfortless. We 
shivered, and held our hats all the way, but, of course, nothing 
could destroy the interest of those incomparable spectacles. 
Nimes and the Pont du Gard are sufficient of themselves to 
establish the primacy of imperial Rome. 

I noted with a kind of shame the notices set up outside the 
arena, announcing bull fights on Sunday. While I was reflecting 
pensively on the paradox thus protruded on my notice, a fine 
lad, perhaps 19 years old, went up to the notice and read it with 
eager attention. I wondered whether a lad of like type and age, 
who, seventeen centuries ago, had read the announcement of the 
gladiatorial combats and races in the same place would have 
been, in any essential respect, inferior. And if not, what do we 
mean by progress? And, why do we speak of Christendom? 


And is this little all that was to be? 
Well, is the thing we see salvation? 


The inadequacy of the practical effect of Christianity in view 
of the orthodox theory as to its origin and character has always 
seemed to me the most formidable difficulty in the way of 
discipleship. It could not have been so at first, tor the Pauline 
epistles are a demonstration of the extraordinary altitude, 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual, to which the first converts 
were raised by their new religion. The scandals of the apostolic 
churches, which the epistles frankly disclose, only throw into 
greater prominence the normally high standards actually 
accepted. 


Sunday, April 7th, 1929. Avignon. 

Having learned that there was no English service in Avignon, 
we attended Mass in the Cathedral at 11.30 a.m. It was a very 
brief service, about twenty minutes, during which we were sub- 
jected to no fewer than three collections! I was, however, im- 
pressed by the fact that everybody, even children, seemed to 
contribute to them all. The service was quite inaudible, but the 
congregation evidently understood it well, and followed it 
devoutly. The aspect of the altar, the action of the priest, and 
the general ‘feeling’ of the service, were extraordinarily like 
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what would be found in Anglo-Catholic churches in England. 
There is, however, this apparent difference, that, while the 
Roman service has the ease and impersonality of the profes- 
sional, the Anglo-Catholic presents the nervous emphasis and 
_ self-conscious pride of the aspiring amateur. That is a difference 
which is better felt than described. The explanation must be 
found in the history of two churches, and the anarchy of one. 
After luncheon we walked to the Palace of the Popes, and went 
through it with a numerous party. It being a ‘free day’, many 
of the poorer people and many pozlus came, and they interested 

me more than the explanations of the guide. It was sufficiently 
_ apparent that a pretty clean sweep of medieval features has 
been made during the long period in which the palace had been 
put to secular, mainly to military, uses. Much modern restora- 
tion has been carried out, and such medieval fragments as sur- 
- vive have been carefully preserved. It is, however, impossible 
to miss the impression of pomp and pride which exhales from 
this immense pile. I was particularly interested in the fozlus, 
sturdy peasants, with rather heavy features, but on the whole 
good-looking and good-tempered. Then we walked to the old 
bridge and went on to it. The double chapel is extremely and 
curiously interesting. But every available inch of space on wall, 
columns, and even altar, is covered with tourists’ names, cut 
and drawn by visitors. Is this the natural expression of the 
megalomania of vulgar minds? Or, ought we to find in it also 
an evidence of the secularization of spirit, which has befallen 
- modern Europe, and plucked up the last vestiges of devotion and 
discipline. The Mistral continues to blow with vigour, and it 
' carries the razor-like chills of the fresh-fallen snow, which we 
could see on the Alps. Certainly, this wind—which justifies the 
description of Avignon as ventosa—is a considerable drawback 
to this unusually beautiful and historically interesting city. 


Monday, April 8th, 1929. Avignon. 

___ After lunch we made an excursion to Vaucluse. The Mistral 
‘had ceased to blow, and, under a brilliant sun, the air became 
mild and pleasant. The fountain of Vaucluse springs from a 
cavernous opening, filled with very clear green water at the foot 
_ of an immense cliff. It reminded me of Malham Cove, in York- 
- shire, save that the stone, which was white chalk, was not 
. limestone. The scene is extraordinarily grand and sombre, and 
. Ido not wonder that Petrarch made it his home. Of course, two 
hideous factories, one almost at the Fountain, the other at the 
centre of the village, defaced and defiled the scene. When will 
civilized communities awake to the criminal folly of allowing the 
greed of competitive commercialism to invade these glorious 
natural phenomena, which are the priceless heirlooms of man- 
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kind? There is a plain little church at Vaucluse, and, while 
Ella and Fearne were buying post cards, I went into it and said 
_my prayers without disturbance. 

Avignon has not fallen short of my expectations. Indeed in 
some respects it has exceeded them, for I was not prepared for 
the imposing girdle of walls, nor did I realize how vast a pile the 
Papal Palace actually is. It is difficult to imagine a nobler 
spectacle than the mighty building presents when viewed from 
Villeneuve. The Hradschin in Prague is the nearest parallel 
I know. A river circling a rising ground crowned by great build- 
ings is a scheme also provided by Durham and Windsor, and it 
is always extraordinarily effective. The Rhéne and the Moldau 
are greater rivers than the Thames, and of course vastly greater 
than our little Wear, but, though the scale is so much smaller, 
the total effect of Durham is, perhaps, even more arresting. The 
grouping of such buildings as the Cathedral and the Castle, and 
the beautiful foreground provided by the banks added to the 
horse-shoe bend of the river are unparalleled. Windsor has an 
impressiveness of its own which makes comparison with any- 
thing else, at least for an Englishman, equally irrational and 
unpleasing. 


April roth, 1929. Carcassonne. 

We traversed the walls with the official guide. They are 
amazing. The successive fortifications are plainly recognizable 
—Roman, Visigothic, twelfth century, S. Louis, and Philip le 
Bel, finally the new work of Viollet-le-Duc. 

Moved by some curious impulse, Ella informed the incredulous 
but scandalized guide in S. Nazaire, as he expatiated on the 
bishop’s tomb, that in England I was a bishop! The secular 
aspect which I presented, the presence of ladies in my company, 
and my apparent abstinence from the conventional acts of 
orthodox devotion made the information as disturbing as it was 
doubtful. The good man eyed me with mingled curiosity and 
suspicion! 

S. Anthony of Padua would appear to be an extremely eff- 
cient and highly popular saint. There were more candles burn- 
ing before his statue in S. Vincent’s Church than before any 
other. A card with a form of intercession was fastened to the 
candle-stand. It addressed the Saint in a long series of refer- 
ences to his distinctive powers. I had the curiosity to glance 
_ through it, and I learned with surprise that S. Anthony can save 
his votaries from concupiscence, banish demons, recover lost 
property, and do so many other things that there would seem to 
be little left for his fellow-saints to undertake. A statue of the 
Curé d’Ars was over one of the altars in S. Nazaire, and a tri- 
_ colour flag was suspended under the statue of S. Joan of Arc in 
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one of the churches in Carcassonne. It would be curious if, just 
when the Church of England breaks with the State, the Roman 
Church in Italy, Germany, and France should succeed in effect- 
ing concordats with it. 

I wrote to Robin (Lord Castlereagh) and Lord Davidson.. We 
walked into the city carrying the camera, but our incompetence 
was too great, and we did nothing with it. We fell in with 
Dawson-Walker and both his son and Wallis, who were return- 
ing slowly to England after visiting Majorca. 

It occurred to me that it might be both kind and judicious 
that I should write to my new Archdeacon, Rawlinson, who is 
keeping his first residence in Durham. He is a more convinced 
Anglo-Catholic than the position might seem to suggest, but he 
is able and amiable, and one must risk something. 

There is no doubt in my mind that my decision to abandon 
defence of the Establishment as no longer morally respectable 
has startled and alienated most of those who might fairly have 
been described as my supporters. They are, indeed, unable to 
dispute the grounds on which that decision is based; but it is 
repugnant to their traditions, habits of thinking, preferences, 
and (as they suspect) interests. They are not accustomed to 
think out the reasons for political courses, nor are they disposed 
to consider the implications of any situation which matches 
their convenience and accords with their preferences. More- 
over, it cannot be fairly denied that there was very little genuine 
desire for the Revised Prayer Book, and very little sincere 
regret at its rejection. There is a great volume of accumulated 
exasperation against the ‘Anglo-Catholics’, which predisposes 
even moderate Anglicans to acquiesce easily in anything that 
may be regarded as a defeat of their hopes. Accordingly, there 
is more indignation at the muddle into which the action of the 
House of Commons has brought the Church than any genuine 
resentment at the humiliation inflicted on the spiritual society. 
Then I think it is the case, that the general public has formed a 
gravely mistaken estimate of my actual opinions on the subject 
of Establishment. My books, as I know but too well, have never 
had a large circulation, but they have always attracted a good 
deal of attention, and been ‘reviewed’ (generally with hostile 
bias) in many papers. It is from these reviews, not from the 
books themselves, that the most part of my contemporaries 
have formed their estimate of me; and thus they have failed 
to realize the reservations under which my defence of the Estab- 
lishment has been maintained. Then my conspicuous and pro- 
tracted opposition to the Enabling Act tended to mislead 
people; and, in short, the extensive resentment which my 
present course provokes is equally explicable and unmerited. 
It is certainly highly significant that the Dissenters, who might 
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have been expected to exult in the ‘conversion’ of a prominent 
advocate of Establishment, are quite clearly embarrassed and 
chagrined. They shrink from the prospect of applying their 
principles in political practice. 


April 15th, 1929. Pau. 

(We made an expedition to Lourdes, and I was moved to 
sundry reflections on what I saw there.) 

How did Lourdes impress me? At first I found it difficult to 
believe that I was actually looking at the scene of so many 
ardent descriptions. The actual grotto, gleaming and greasy 
with votive candles, and with its walls polished by the kisses of 
the faithful, was in its way impressive. The line of brass taps 
with mugs for drinking the salutary water was certainly not 
impressive; and the baths quite failed to justify the pictures I 
had seen of them. However, this was an ‘off day’. Had we come 
on an occasion when the great pilgrimages were made, we should 
have seen Lourdes in very different circumstances. The two 
churches, and the crypt of the upper church are very sumptuous, 
but rather tawdry. Their walls are covered with grateful inscrip- 
tions. In the porch of the crypt was a replica of the famous 
Jupiter-Peter statue in Rome, and underneath it an ‘act of 
faith’ in the Infallibility of the Pope below which were the 
words, ‘He that heareth you heareth Me’! 

Is Lourdes a legitimate development of Christ’s Gospel? or 
is it a base corruption growing rankly on a true religion which 
has become a degraded superstition, like a poisonous fungus on 
a dying oak? Is it more repulsive, morally and spiritually, than 
the screaming fervour of our ‘corybantic’ zealots? Is the eager 
market in objets de piété which proceeds at Lourdes and the vast 
machinery of advertisement by which it is maintained really 
distinguishable in moral quality from the commercialized evan- 
gelism of America so cruelly pictured in Elmer Gantry? Are 
these hateful expressions of debased religion, Popish and Protes- 
tant, intrinsically worse than the preferment hunting and ‘quiet 
worldliness’ of the English Establishment? Taking the notor- 
ious scandals of ecclesiastical Christianity in all its historic 
varieties, and setting them over against the demure prosperity, 
the supercilious Pharisaism, and the muffled mundanity of 
Plymouth Brethren, Quakers, and the like, can we finally 
adjudge the one to be clearly superior in spiritual worth to the 
other? 

Well, is the thing we see, Salvation? 


Throughout the centuries the jingling of the coins in Iscariot’s 
bag has been more audible than the bitter weeping of Peter, and 
Peter has been more often followed in his apostasy than in his 
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repentance. At least the universality of Christian failure demon- 
strates the folly of seeking some secular ordering of Christ’s 
religion which shall guarantee it against hypocrisy. Whatever 
spiritual triumphs have been gained by the Gospel must always 
be seen in a setting of scandal. Warnings against ‘filthy lucre’ 
were needed even in the first days when its gaining was often 
seasoned by the bitter herbs of persecution. What wonder, then, 
that in ‘piping times’ of the Church’s worldly success cupidity 
and ambition should have taken such monstrous forms? ‘We 
have the treasure in earthen vessels.’ And, of course, the scandals 
do not constitute the whole verdict of history on the religion of 
Jesus. ‘The ‘‘marks of Jesus’’ have never been wholly absent 
from ‘His Body which is the Church’. Nor is it otherwise in the 
confused and shadowed annals of the individual disciple. Not 
even there has the witness of the Spirit of Jesus been wholly 
silenced. 

The Times of yesterday reports a speech of the Archbishop of 
York (Dr. Temple) on the Education Question. He appears to 
endorse the old futile policy, so dear to our fervid and fatuous 
ancients, of ‘holding on to the Church schools’! I had expected 
better things from him, but ‘Put not your trust tn princes’. 

(We went on to Biarritz, and made an expedition over the 
Spanish border into Spain.) 


Loyola, April 18th, 1929. 

The birthplace of the Founder of the Jesuits has become an 
amazing exhibition of the power and wealth of the famous 
Company which he founded. The house in which he was born 
is now enclosed within a great Seminary. Every room is a 
chapel sumptuously equipped. Death-masques of S. Ignatius 
himself and of S. Alfonso Borgia, are shown, and every corner 
gleams with the precious metals and gems, products and sym- 
bols of Jesuit victory. The gorgeous and costly equipment of the 
chapels is repeated in the church. It would be difficult to 
estimate the actual value of the whole in terms of current money, 
but the amount must be prodigious. Somebody said that the 
value exceeded £2,000,000 and the estimate does not seem 
exorbitant. ‘J call it just waste of money’ was the comment of 
an American visitor which I overheard. I felt inclined to ask 
him whether he had ever heard of the question reported in the 
Gospels, ‘To what purpose is this waste?’ And yet the spectacle 
jarred on me dreadfully. Lourdes and Loyola—they are far, 
very far, from the Gospel. What can be said for them? What 
can be done with them? 

How far can corporate patriotism justify violations of the 
moral law by individuals? That is the question which the his- 
tory of the Jesuits presents in the most emphasized form. For 
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while nothing can exceed the excellence of individual Jesuits, 
nothing can exceed the moral turpitude of the corporate action 
of the Jesuits. No precept of Christ, no precedent of the 
Apostles, no principle of Christian morality has not been out- 
raged by Jesuit policy and practice. ‘Jesuitry’ has become the 
synonym for sanctimonious craft serving the purposes of merci- 
less bigotry. In adopting a quasi-military organization for his 
disciples, the Founder of the Jesuits would seem to have 
accepted the casuistry of War which authorizes, requires, and 
justifies the most extreme departures from morality. ‘Inter 
arma stlent leges.’ . 

‘O ye that love the Lord, see that ye hate the thing that is evil’— 
there is the governing principle of acceptable religion; and its 
practical expression cannot possibly be limited to the sphere of 
private or personal morality, for how can public policy be raised 
or lowered in moral quality save by the influence of the indi- 
viduals who control it? And what must their application of 
their own standards of behaviour to the courses of public action 
which they urge, and for which they are responsible, finally 
mean? A man who had accepted for himself the conception of 
human duty implied in the words of Micah—‘He hath showed 
thee, O man, what 1s good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’—could not possibly have sanctioned a policy of assassi- 
nation, treachery, and calculated lying. My reading of the /zs- 
tory of the Jesuits authenticates Pascal’s verdict on their caswis- 
tic principles. But the Jesuits have no monopoly of the vicious 
delusion. The confusion of mind which their record exhibits in 
such tragic paradoxes is widely diffused, and enters into the use 
and wont of Christian society at many points. The Sermon on 
the Mount has never for the Church been more than a statement 
of ideals unrealizable in the actual world of human intercourse. 

To what conclusion, then, do we arrive? What value have 
moral ideals which are admitted to be unrealizable in practice? 
Is their acceptance on that understanding worth anything at 
all? Are the Franciscans, Quakers, and other ‘short-cut’ Chris- 
tians, who profess and attempt to practise a literal obedience to 
the Gospel right, after all? It is hard to deduce from their his- 
tory an affirmative answer to this question. Do they achieve 
more than accumulate hypocrisy on failure? 

Has the pace of moral progress been accelerated by Chris- 
tianity? But this question assumes that there has been moral 
progress, an assumption which is obviously disputable, and 
which has in fact been vigorously disputed. Is not what we call 
moral progress more truly described as a shifting of emphasis on 
the constituents of morality? In one age the stress is laid on 
purity: in another on ¢ruth: in another on /éberty: in another on 
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charity. But the balance of virtue is never preserved. The 
ascetics are hard as nails: the saints are also inquisitors: the 
theologians care nothing for freedom: and humanitarians are 
free-thinking and licentious ! 


Biarnitz, April 22nd, 1929. 

I bought yesterday’s Daily Mail, and I read the following: 
‘Evangelist ‘‘Talkies’’, ‘‘Billy”’ Sunday's new way of making 
converts.’ 

Let this be placed in the scale against Lourdes, and which 
kicks the beam? ‘Jt must needs be that offences come’, said the 
Master of us all. 

We continued our homeward journey to Paris where we spent 
three busy days of sight-seeing, and then returned to England. 
We crossed from Boulogne to Folkestone. 

The ship was densely crowded with passengers. Among these 
was Sir John Simon, with whom we had some pleasant conversa- 
tion. The steamer arrived half an hour after time, and there 
was a horrible crush at Victoria. It emerged afterwards that one 
cause of delay and confusion was the precautions taken by the 
police to protect Simon and those that were with him from 
molestation by Indian students who had organized a demonstra- 
tion against them. 

We went on to Auckland Castle and found it smelling 
horribly of fresh paint, and looking vulgarly smart! 


Auckland Castile, April 27th, 1929. 

Noel Lamidey, who was a clerk in the Chapter Office in 
Durham when I was Dean, writes to me from Melbourne, send- 
ing me some excellent photographs of the Australian blacks, 
and a very intelligent account of Australian affairs. It appears 
that the Prayer Book controversy has had effect in the Antipo- 
des. A local Labour leader on his trial for inciting the Lumber 
Workers’ Union to defy the decision of the Arbitration Court 
argued that ‘quite recently the Bishop of Durham had urged 
the people to disobey the law with regard to the new Prayer 
Book, and had gone unpunished’. I noted with satisfaction that 
he was fined £50 in spite of the alleged precedent. He was as 
mistaken in his notion of the Bishop’s behaviour, as he was in 
his estimate of his own. 
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During the Work of Preservation 


from the painting by Fred Taylor 


CHAPTER XX 


THE PRESERVATION OF DURHAM CASTLE 


pee the most considerable achievement of my Episcopate 
in Durham was the successful, but difficult and costly, effort 
to save from irreparable dilapidation the great Norman castle of 
the bishops, which divides with their peerless Cathedral the inter- 
est and wonder of thoughtful and educated visitors from every 
part of the world. For this achievement, indeed, my personal 
credit was comparatively inconsiderable. Other members of the 
Preservation Committee, notably Professor Percy Heawood, the 
unwearying secretary, Mr. Jones, the enthusiastic and devoted 
architect to the Castle, Sir Thomas Oliver, who represented the 
Newcastle section of Durham University, J. S. G. Pemberton, 
Esq., the Chairman of the Council of the Durham Colleges, and 
others, have better right to be remembered, but obviously the 
Bishop of Durham could not but hold the leading place in the 
public estimate when the question of rescuing the famous episcopal 
castle from imminent ruin had been raised, and, indeed, when I 
recall the considerable and continuing personal efforts which I 
made, I feel that the successful completion of the great work 
cannot fitly be excluded from my autobiography. Substantial 
contributions were made by the Committee of ladies in Durham 
County, over which my wife presided. Above all, a grateful refer- 
ence must be made to the munificent assistance given by the 
Pilgrim Trust, without which, indeed, so costly a work could not 
have been carried through. 

The Bishop of Durham is nobly housed, for not only has he in 
Auckland Castle one of the most spacious and beautiful of the 
ancient episcopal residences, but he has rooms and rights in the 
great Castle in Durham. 

When in the early decades of the nineteenth century Bishop 
Van Mildert, the last of the Bishops who possessed the dignity of 
Count Palatine, handed over to the newly constituted University 
of Durham the venerable but dilapidated building, which for 
nearly eight centuries had been occupied by his predecessors, he 
was careful to reserve rooms for the use of himself and his succes- 
sors in the See. 

I had good reason to be grateful for his prescient wisdom, since 
experience demonstrated the practical value of Durham Castle. 
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It greatly facilitated my work for it gave me a place in the centre 
of the diocese more convenient than Auckland Castle, enabled me 
from time to time to entertain visitors to Durham who could not 
easily get to my residence in Bishop Auckland, ten miles distant, 
assisted me greatly at Ordinations and other special occasions, and, 
indeed, thanks largely to the ever considerate behaviour of the 
college, was extremely useful to me in my work. Moreover, the 
Judges when on their circuits they visited Durham had long been 
accustomed to have their official residence in the Castle, and often 
they had occasion to request the use of the Bishop’s rooms in 
addition to their own. Thus I was brought into personal contact 
with a succession of eminent men, learned and cultured, whom, if 
I had possessed no foothold in the Castle, I might not have been 
privileged to meet. Among them Lord Roche joined the Preserva- 
tion Committee and took a keen interest in its work. 

On October 8th, 1925, I broadcast from Newcastle an address 
on Durham Castle, from which I reproduce a few paragraphs, to 
remind my readers of the remarkable interest of the great build- 
ing, of which the total loss was imminent when the effort to pre- 
serve it was launched. 

Durham Castle, I said, is the monument and symbol of the 
Palatine Jurisdiction which gave to the Bishops of Durham up to 
the year 1836 (when that jurisdiction was transferred to the Crown) 
a position of power and dignity which no other English bishop 
possessed. When, in 1293, the Archbishop of York sought to treat 
the Bishop of Durham as an ordinary suffragan of the Province 
and to visit his diocese, he was successfully resisted by the haughty 
bishop, Anthony Bec, whose reply to the Metropolitan became for 
his successors the accepted definition of their authority: ‘The 
Bishop of Durham has two characters, to wit, that of a Bishop in 
respect to spiritual things, and that of a Count Palatine in respect 
to temporal possessions.’ There has been much discussion as to 
the origin of this extraordinary power. Mr. Lapsley, the historian 
of the Palatinate, pictures the diocese of Durham during the 
Middle Ages ‘as a little kingdom equipped with the complete 
machinery of Government—courts civil and criminal, sheriffs and 
officers. Parliament, mint, and army.’ 


‘What power the King hath in his kingdom, that the Bishop of 
Durham hath in his bishopric’ was the legal theory; and it expressed 
itself more or less effectively in practice. Now of this secular power 
Durham Castle was the centre and is the monument. Here the Bishops 
reigned and exercised a regal hospitality. They preferred to reside at 
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Stockton or Middleham, or, above all, at Auckland, which has remained 
their other residence. Here they held levees right up to the nineteenth 
century. 


As the secular purposes which the Castle had served ceased to 
have place in the scheme of the Bishop’s official duty, the great 
building became something of a ‘white elephant’, for its upkeep 
was very costly, and the public hospitalities, for which it was 
mainly used, hardly justified the expenditure. It was not until 
1833—the year after the first Reform Act—that the University of 
Durham entered into possession of the Castle. Not by the action 
of a hostile Government, but by the voluntary gift of the Bishop 
of Durham himself, was the famous building transferred from its 
ancient and now largely obsolete purpose to this new academic 
use. The Castle has fulfilled the twofold purpose of providing a 
residence for the students of University College, and serving as the 
ceremonial centre of the University itself. Certainly no College 
in Oxford or Cambridge has a nobler home, and neither has for its 
official functions a statelier scene. Responsibility for maintaining 
the great building no longer rested on the Bishop of Durham. It 
had been transferred with the building itself to the new Univer- 
sity. But the Bishop could not ‘wash his hands’ of responsibility 
for its interest. I felt myself in honour bound to assist. 
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LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 1930 


Friday, July 4th, 1930. 

I made my way quite easily by bus to Fulham Parish Church, 
where the services and addresses were arranged. The Bishop of 
London celebrated the Holy Communion at 8.30 a.m. There 
were, I suppose, about 150 bishops present. We had breakfast 
in a parish room hard by the church. The readings were from 
Church’s ‘Pascal’, the sermon on Bishop Andrews, but the 
acoustics of the room were so bad that many of the feeding 
bishops heard little. Old Bishop Talbot, now in his eighty- 
seventh year, was the conductor, but he was more impressive 
than coherent, and was heard with difficulty. In the interval 
between the addresses we sate about in the Palace Grounds, 
which are very beautiful. The spectacle of the ancient moat, 
which has been filled in to save the expense of keeping it clean, 
filled me with a resentful melancholy. The great heat made 
attention very difficult, and in point of fact I more resembled 
Eutychus than Apollos! 


Saturday, July 5th, 1930. 

We drove to Victoria, and took train for Canterbury in order 
to attend the service of ‘reception’ in the Cathedral. The service 
in the Cathedral was most impressive. So great a number of 
bishops made a fine show. Lang’s address from S. Augustine’s 
Chair was most dignified, but rather too long and elaborate. 
The hymns were excellently chosen, and excellently sung; but 
the Te Deum, sung by the Cathedral Choir, sounded thin and 
inadequate. After the service there was a garden party, and 
then we got away to London. 

Several bishops, mostly, I imagine, Anglo-Catholics, thanked 
me for my speech to the E.C.U., which they had heard. Two of 
these, Trollope of Corea, and the Bishop of Fond du Lac, I know 
to be extremists. Mrs. Ford, who was in the train, expressed 
herself enthusiastically; she also belongs to the same descrip- 
tion. The most part of the English bishops are, I suspect, in the 
mood of reluctant acquiescence. They cannot see their way to 
resist what nevertheless they cordially abhor. That, indeed, is 
mainly my own point of view. The subject is repulsive, why 
not let it fall into the background, and be suffered to pass from 
mind? I do not doubt that this expresses the real mind of the 
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Anglican rank and file. They cling to the hope that the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission may find a Scotch road out of the mess! 


3rd Sunday after Trinity, July 6th, 1930. 

The torrid heat continued. I was doubtful whether I would 
run the risk of going to S. Paul’s, for I had had a restless night, 
and felt debilitated. However, I yielded to the obvious wishes 
of Ella and Fearne, and went. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
celebrated, and the Archbishop of York preached the sermon. 
Temple’s discourse was excellent, and excellently delivered. 
His text was Rev. i. 8, ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, saith the 
Lord God, which 1s and which was and which is to come, the 
Almighty’, and his argument was the power of a faith in the 
Divine Sovereignty to quicken and invigorate human effort. 
Less than half the bishops communicated, but even so, the Arch- 
bishop had to consecrate twice. The singing of the hymn 
‘Glorious things of Thee are spoken’, at the close of the service 
was most moving, the whole of the vast congregation joining 
with much religious ardour. If our problems could be solved 
by well-arranged pageants, we should do well enough even now! 


Monday, July 7th, 1930. 

The Lambeth Conference started on its work to-day. On 
leaving the Athenaeum, I fell in with the old Archbishop of 
Wales, and shared a taxi with him to Lambeth. The Library 
seemed rather congested. However, as a seat had been reserved 
for me, I had no personal inconvenience. The President, Lang, 
made references to his predecessor, and did so in felicitous words 
and at no undue length. Then Bell, the Bishop of Chichester, 
who is the Secretary of the Conference, made a series of an- 
nouncements, after which we fell to work. The subject was 
‘The Christian Doctrine of God’. Archbishop D’Arcy opened 
with an admirable speech, and was followed by a rather dis- 
appointing speech from Archbishop Temple. There were many 
other speeches, but none of value. The Bishop of Oxford 
(Strong) had something useful to say, and said it in his worst 
manner. The Bishop of Goulburn was fluent and copious, evi- 
dently giving the substance of his commentary on the Colos- 
sians, which, he told the Conference, had engaged his leisure for 
years past. 

The Archbishop asked me to draft an address to the King, 
no easy matter, but I could not decently refuse. 

I dined at the Westminster Deanery with the Brotherhood. 
We numbered thirteen members: the Dean of S. Paul’s (Inge), 
the Bishop of Birmingham (Barnes), the Bishop of Worcester 
(Pearce), the Bishop of Durham (Henson), the Headmaster of 
Westminster (Costley-White), Canon Vernon Storr, Hanson (a 
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city rector), the Bishop of Northern China (Norris), the Bishop 
of Liberia (Campbell), Percival of Marylebone, Ellison (a city 
rector), the Dean of Westminster (Foxley Norris). Barnes told 
me that he used to be a frequent member of my congregation 
in S. Margaret’s. If I had known him personally in those days, 
what would have been the effect on him and on me? 


Tuesday, July 8th, 1930. 

To-day the discussion, or, rather the speeches, were more 
interesting, the subject lying well within every one’s concern, 
viz., ‘The Life and Witness of the Christian Community, indi- 
vidual and corporate, in the fulfilment of the Divine Purpose— 
—with special reference to questions of (a) Marriage, (b) Sex, 
(c) Race, (d@) Education and Governments, (e) Peace and 
War.’ 

In the morning session we dealt with Marriage and Sex. The 
Bishop of Winchester (Woods) led off, and I followed. My 
speech did not please me, but it seemed to impress the house. 
The Bishop of Southwark (Garbett), spoke well; and a young 
Australian Bishop ‘voiced’ the new attitude very forcibly. In 
the afternoon the heat was terrible, and many of the bishops 
fell asleep. I did not wait to receive these interminable Easterns, 
who were formally welcomed at the close of the afternoon 
session. 

The general impression made on my mind by the speeches 
was, that the bishops are generally disposed to go far towards 
accepting the modern horrors, ‘contraceptives’, ‘sterilization’, 
&c. There has been a considerable movement of the episcopate 
towards the left. At least the orthodox have made no sign yet, 
but I can hardly doubt that S. Albans and Nassau will ‘give 
tongue’ in the Committee. The Bishop of South Dakota 
(Burleson) made a pleasant speech on the race question, which 
pleased the Conference. He was followed by the Negro Bishop, 
Howells, who spoke with fluent incoherence, and was loudly 
applauded. The Bishop of Johannesburg (Karney) spoke with 
some vigour on the unchristian temper and attitude of the 
white population in S. Africa. Apparently the Whites refuse 
to accept the religious ministration of the Black clergy. Mean- 
while, the Mohammedans both preach and practise fraternity 
among the followers of the Prophet. 


Wednesday, July gth, 1930. 


Bishop Long, Newcastle, N.S.W., was taken suddenly ill this 
morning, and was commended to the Prayers of the Conference. 
When we resumed after lunch, the Archbishop announced his 
death. 

To-day, the subject of discussion was reunion, which has 
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taken concrete shape in the South Indian Scheme. Both 
Temple and Bell were curiously, indeed disappointingly, cau- 
tious. Headlam spoke well, and was well received. It is plain 
that his books have been read, and have impressed the bishops, 
and certainly he counts as one of the weightiest factors in the 
Conference. Yet the speech lent itself to much hostile criticism, 
and could have been ‘torn to ribbons’ by a competent opponent. 
The combination of an ardent desire to secure effective union 
with the Greek Orthodox Church, and an equally ardent desire 
to get into fellowship with the non-episcopalians, immerses its 
advocates in a waste of paradox. 

During the afternoon there were two speeches which im- 
pressed me well, the one by the Indian Bishop of Dornakal 
(Azariah), the other by the Bishop in Persia (Linton). Both 
spoke in support of the South Indian Scheme from the point of 
view of the native Christians, who are revolting against the dead 
weight of our Western divisions. 


Thursday, July roth, 1930. 

The proceedings were dull and even tiresome. It would in any 
case have been difficult to clothe the subject of organizing the 
Anglican Communion with interest, but the speakers did not 
improve matters. The Bishop of Colorado (Johnson), made a 
speech which caused much laughter, for he is a born comedian, 
and he said many funny things, but most of his hearers 
were startled by such buffoonery indulged before such an 
audience. 

Bishop Palmer, lately of Bombay, who now acts as an assis- 
tant in the diocese of Gloucester, spoke at some length. His 
stutter handicaps him rather badly. Old Carter, the Archbishop 
of Capetown, raised the rather difficult question of the name by 
which the Anglican Communion should be described. Anglican 
we had ceased to be, but what substitute for that word could be 
agreed upon is hard to imagine. He suggested copying the 
Scottish method, and using the word ‘episcopal’ as the defining 
adjective. Thus the Anglican Communion would be a federa- 
tion of episcopal churches: Scottish, Irish, American, Indian, &c. 
This suggestion was, however, received with coldness. After the 
close of the afternoon session, we went in our robes to the ground 
outside the main entrance, and were there photographed. 

My draft of an address to the King was adopted with slight 
alteration. 

As I left the Palace the coffin containing the body of the 
Bishop of Newcastle, N.S.W., was being carried into Lambeth 
Church. The Australian Bishops will watch it during the night. 
In the morning there will be a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, and then will follow the funeral. : 
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Friday, July 11th, 1930. 

The weather was pleasantly cooler this morning. I spent the 
day in the Conference, but very uselessly, for the speeches, with 
one or two exceptions, were poor and irrelevant. The American 
Bishops again distinguished themselves! They are too jocose 
and declamatory. I suppose they talk like that among them- 
selves. The Bishop of Madras (Waller) is a man of sense and 
ability. In 1920 he was Bishop of Tinnivelly. Southwark 
(Garbett) made a good speech on the question of faith-healing, 
and Frere, looking very ascetic, impressed the Conference with 
a speech on communities, in the course of which he said that 
but for unction preceded by prayer and confession, he would not 
have been with us. This allusion to his recent illness, made with 
conviction and simplicity, was very moving. He is, and looks, 
the perfect monk. Manchester (Warman) spoke well on the 
shortage of the clergy. 


Saturday, July 12th, 1930. 

I spent the morning at Lambeth, where we discussed the 
question, ‘Youth and its Vocation’. This seems to me an ill- 
chosen subject for such an assembly. Every age of man has 
its vocation, and why we should select ‘Youth’ alone of all the 
ages of man for our consideration is hard to see. English bishops 
did most of the speaking, I mean the Bishops of London 
(Winnington Ingram), S. Albans (Furse), Portsmouth (Lovett), 
Ripon (Burroughs), and Whitby (Woolcombe). The only other 
orators were the Bishops of Nask (Lloyd) and New Hampshire 
(Dallas), and they contributed little enough. Most of the bishops 
went to Liverpool to attend yet another function in the un- 
finished Cathedral; but I went to the Athenaeum, where I 
lunched in peace. Athelstan Riley came and talked to me. He 
is growing embarrassingly deaf. Rather to my humiliation, he 
expressed entire agreement with my address on Church and 
State to the English Church Union! 


4th Sunday after Trinity, July 13th, 1930. 

A beautiful morning, bright and yet fresh. Ella and I went 
to S. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, which is two minutes’ walk from 
this house, and there received the Holy Communion at the early 
celebration. The service was that of the 1662 Prayer Book, 
even including—a rare thing in these lawless days—the Ten 
Commandments. There was a considerable number of communi- 
cants, divided between the sexes in the proportion of at least 
eight or even ten to one. I must needs think that this over- 
whelming dominance of women in the churches is one contribu- 
tory cause of the refusal of young men of the better class to 
offer themselves for ordination. I am quite sure that among 
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the unfavourable conditions of the clergyman’s life, no unim- 
portant place ought to be allotted to his excessive official asso- 
ciation with women. They are almost the whole of the ‘church 
workers’, as they form the bulk of the congregations. They are 
the distorting medium through which the parochial clergy must 
perforce learn the ‘lay-mind’. This is the key to much clerical 
blundering. The effect on the clergyman himself is certainly 
unwholesome. Women yield to men a kind of deference which 
men never yield to one another; and men instinctively adopt 
towards women an attitude of assured and indisputable author- 
ity, which is, indeed, often ludicrous enough, when seen, as in 
numerous instances it is, in combination with inferiority of 
character and ability, but which, being ultimately based on the 
natural fact of Sex, is not often successfully disputed. Thus a 
habit of assumption and manner (in some cases) of pomposity 
is acquired by the clergyman, which is intensely irritating to 
laymen, who for that reason shrink from the society of clergy- 
men, and separate them in their thoughts from normal man- 
kind. The more virile clergy, not unconscious of this sentiment, 
are sometimes led into undesirable essays in secularity with no 
other object than to demonstrate their own freedom from the 
common clerical fault. The triumph of Feminism in the political 
sphere cannot be without effect on the status of women within 
the Church. Once having admitted women to citizenship on 
equal terms with men, our politicians find themselves unable to 
resist the demand for complete equality in every part of the 
State service. Already women sit in the House of Commons and 
in the Cabinet. How long can they be excluded from judgeships 
and diplomacy? We are often required to assume that the 
traditional estimates of feminine competence are wholly mis- 
taken, and that we may, nay ought, frankly to ignore Sex in the 
ordering of society. If there be as yet no claim that women 
should be admitted to the army and the navy, the reason is that 
the most zealous Feminists are friendly to pacifism. To the 
police force women have already been admitted; it is impossible 
that all this can be without effect on the system of the Church, 
where, however, the adoption of ‘Feminist Principles’ must (in 
view of the existing dominance of women) be far more serious 
than even in the State. We are already being pressed to elevate 
the deaconesses from the rank of ‘women-workers’ to that of 
ordained clergy. The Bishop of Winchester is the protagonist 
of this cause, and he is weightily supported. But the position of 
deaconesses will satisfy neither the logic of feminism nor the 
ambition of feminists. They claim the priesthood also, and why 
not? If the barrier be not their sex, why should not the door 
be open to all women who can qualify? There is, of course, the 
question of marriage, with its normal concomitant of ee 
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These are difficult to unite with the professional ministry. But, 
by the grace of contraceptives, even this difficulty may be sur- 
mounted. We may work out to the singular situation in which 
the parish minister is the married woman, understood to have 
artificially protected herself against the risks of motherhood, 
and therefore competent to expound the law of Christian obliga- 
tion to wives and mothers! 

We attended Mattins at S. Peter’s. There was a considerable 
congregation, overwhelmingly feminine. The service was 
straightforward until the 3rd collect, when, in lieu of the 
appointed prayers, we had a ‘mingle-mangle’ of intercessions, 
winding up with the General Thanksgiving, said by priest 
and congregation together. The preacher was the Bishop of 
Damaraland (Fogarty), who made a good appearance in the 
pulpit, being much-bemedalled. He begged hard for his diocese, 
which (I gathered) was supported by the congregation of 
S. Peter’s. The primitive people, the Ovambo, are threatened 
with starvation through an almost unprecedented drought; his 
medical missionary has broken down in health; and everything 
seems moving to ruin. So he begs hard for men and money. 
I was sufficiently impressed to contribute {1 to the offertory 
instead of the normal half-crown. Dame Beatrix Hudson Lyall, 
who stayed a night at Auckland Castle recently, was in front of 
us; and beside me was (presumably) Mary, Countess of Minto. 
I suppose the congregation was largely of that type, with a small 
section of poor people from the small houses tucked away behind 
the big ones. 


Monday, July r4th, 1930. 

I walked to Townsend House, the central establishment of the 
G.F.S., where the Committee on Morals was to meet. I missed 
my way, and was caught in a furious deluge. When I arrived, 
I found the Committee in session, under its chairman, the 
Bishop of Winchester (Woods). The Bishop of Nassau (Shedden) 
drove me across to Lambeth, where I rejoined my other Com- 
mittee (Reunion). Temple was in the Chair, but Headlam was 
in command. The Indian Scheme was under discussion, and I 
made a short speech. 


Tuesday, July 15th, 1930. 

I spoke shortly, and perhaps, more successfully than before. 
Palmer was long and obscure. The Bishop of Algoma, and one 
of the Scottish Bishops disclosed hostility to the South Indian 
Scheme, and so did the quaint old Archbishop of the West 
Indies (Hutson). After lunch we had a deputation of Noncon- 
formists, eleven in number. They included Carnegie Simpson, 
who spoke brusquely and effectively. Again Neville Talbot in- 
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flicted a long and mostly irrelevant speech. Headlam also 
spoke. I found it hard to imagine what good could come from 
such a deputation received in such wise. I came away and went 
to the House of Lords, where I voted with the Government on 
the “Spreadover’ Amendment on the Coal Bill, 168 to 36. Lord 
Hailsham spoke against the Government with astounding vigour 
and force. He gesticulated a good deal, and has a prize-fighting 
manner. Lord Buckmaster was very eloquent on the other side. 
On the whole, I incline to regard him as the best speaker in the 
House of Lords. The Lord Chancellor, Sankey, has a solemn 
impressive manner. He speaks slowly and frames his sentences 
well. All these men are lawyers, and their excellent speaking 
suggests that legal training and habit may be very advan- 
tageous to an orator, perhaps as advantageous as the training 
and habit of a preacher are the reverse. 

I dined in the Athenaeum with Athelstan Riley. He had got 
together his collection of Patriarchs and other Orthodox folk, 
the Archbishop of Utrecht, and the Archbishop of Roumania. 
Lord Brentford (‘Jix’) and Beauchamp were there and (of the 
English hierarchy) Temple, Durham, and Chichester. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin represented the Church of Ireland. There were 
speeches. I made a short, foolish, impromptu speech! 


Wednesday, July 16th, 1930. 

I spent the day at Lambeth. We continued our discussions of 
the South Indian Scheme of Reunion. The old Archbishop of 
the West Indies led the opposition, not ineftectively. There can 
be no doubt that the scheme lends itself to effective criticism; 
but, if the proposals of the conference of 1920 are not to be 
shown to be utterly unmeaning, the scheme must be generally 
approved. I think that this is becoming evident to the bishops, 
and that it will finally determine their decision; but there is 
plainly a considerable and determined opposition, which will 
not be easily defeated. The Bishop in Persia (Linton) had some 
talk with me. He is said to be the most successful evangelist of 
Moslems that our Church possesses. I asked him what he found 
to be the element in Christianity which appealed most to the 
Mohammedans in Persia, and he replied that it was the Person 
and Character of Christ, mo¢ conviction of sin. The sense of sin 
developed in the converts, but it played no part in their conver- 
sion. The Bishop of Leicester (Bardsley) said that precisely the 
same was true of the Japanese converts. 


Thursday, July 17th, 1930. 

The most interesting incident at the session to-day was the 
visit of Dr. White and Lord Sands. They were not, as they were 
careful to emphasize, commissioned to represent the Church of 
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Scotland, but, none the less, they were admirable examples of 
the Presbyterian polity. We had agreed upon a number of ques- 
tions which should be addressed to them, and thus we succeeded 
in avoiding the fiasco which happened when the Nonconformist 
deputation appeared. Both the Presbyterians made an excel- 
lent impression, especially Dr. White. He was straightforward, 
informing, and humorous. More than one bishop observed what 
an excellent type of bishop he would have exhibited, had his lot 
been cast in an episcopal church. Headlam reported that the 
eastern ecclesiastics were most complaisant, so that, at least on 
that side, something may possibly be achieved. 

The Bishop of California (Parsons) acts as Secretary to this 
sub-committee. He told me that he had been bred as a Presby- 
terian, and that he still communicated in the Presbyterian 
Church when visiting his mother. He is a slim man, with a 
tather melancholy appearance, and a sallow complexion, but 
intelligent and comparatively free from the rhetorical manner- 
isms which are commonly distinctive of his fellow-countrymen. 

I had asked Dr. White whether he thought that some arrange- 
ment whereby parish ministers in Scotland should commend 
communicants coming to sojourn in England to the incumbents 
was feasible and likely to be advantageous. He replied, ‘Yes, if 
we could be sure that such commendatory letters would be 
honoured’. IJ said that, if they were formally authorized by the 
authorities of both churches, they probably would be. After- 
wards he said to me that he thought the most hopeful approach 
towards unity was in the direction which I had indicated. But, 
plainly, he is not very hopeful about union with Anglicans! 


Friday, July 18th, 1930. 

Temple produced a draft-report of the sub-committee, and 
we ‘talked large’ about it for most of the day. Personally, I 
don’t like the draft ; it is far more ‘Catholick’ than I approve, and 
even than I expected. But there is very little real concession in 
all the impressive volume of conciliatory, and even flatterous, 
speech which is addressed to non-episcopalians. I think muddle- 
headed men, by their indulgence in the cant of fraternity, cheat 
themselves into imagining that they are large-hearted Christians. 
Anyway, we came nearer to a direct conflict on essentials within 
our sub-committee than we have yet done; and I suspect that 
the rift will widen. : 

Ella and Fearne accompanied me to the Deanery, West- 
minster, where the Dean and Mrs. Norris had an ‘At Home’ for 
the Overseas Bishops and their wives. Very few of them turned 
up, which was rather astonishing as the Abbey Church was to 
be shown by Tanner. Barnes was there, and I had some talk 
with him. 
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I decided that it was quite impossible for me to attend more 
than one of the two committees of which I was a member; and 
I decided that it would be best for me to stick to the Reunion 
Committee. Accordingly, I wrote to the Chairman of the Moral 
Witness Committee, the Bishop of Winchester, resigning my 
membership; and I sent a note to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
telling him I had done so. On the whole, I am not sorry to 
resume my liberty of criticism with respect to the Report of 
that particular Committee, which is sure to be far removed from 
anything that I should care to be responsible for, and may be 
something that I must repudiate. 


Saturday, July roth, 1930. 

The Committee sate until 12.30 p.m., and began half an hour 
earlier. We were engaged on the draft report, and I succeeded 
in carrying some corrections mitigating the over-rigid Episco- 
palianism of the draft. Neville Talbot was in a chastened mood. 
I lunched at the Athenaeum with Archbishop D’Arcy, who 
seemed well pleased with the progress of his report. He spoke 
in high praise of Strong and Barnes. 

Ella and I went to Bexley in order to see Lady Limerick, and 
the wonderful old house, Hall Place, in which she lives. She has 
furnished it in admirable taste. It is mainly a fourteenth-century 
house, and is very charming indeed. We stayed on to dinner, 
and then were motored back to Neville Terrace, where we 
arrived about 11.30 p.m. 


5th Sunday after Trinity, July 20th, 1930. 

I spent the morning in writing letters, while Ella and Fearne 
went to church for Mattins. Among others I wrote to —— who 
had written to me from an address in Herefordshire. He reminded 
me that some twenty years ago he sent me a little book, The 
Sayings of Mohammed, being moved to do so by a sermon which 
he had heard me preach in S. Margaret’s. He was moved to 
write by reading in the Daily Mail a report of my speech on the 
‘British Lazzaroni’, which he highly approved. He sent me a 
cutting from the Ross Gazette, containing a report of the trial of 
Welsh miners for stealing apples. The men were on the dole, 
but they could afford to travel many miles in order to rob 
orchards. The villagers had suffered so much from these rob- 
beries that they no longer dared leave their cottages on Sunday 
evenings, but stayed at home to keep guard on their gardens! 

I went to Barking, and preached at Evensong in the Parish 
Church. Thirty-five years have passed since I left, and the place 
has changed almost beyond recognition. I missed my way in 
going from the station to the Vicarage, which is now hidden 
from the road by many mean buildings. All the ground about 
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the house, which gave it dignity and quiet, has been sold, and 
mostly covered with buildings of one sort or another. The 
Vicarage itself has a poor and neglected appearance, the garden 
being little better than a wilderness. The town has been trans- 
formed by new buildings, municipal and sectarian; and the 
quaint Elizabethan Town Hall has been abolished. Modern 
democracy has done its perfect work. S. Margaret’s Church has 

been partially restored, and many interesting features have been 

disclosed in the course of the restoration. There was a consider- 

able congregation, but not one that suggested that the church 

had any firm hold on the great population—about 45,000—of 

the parish. Young women were suggestively numerous, and 

young men as suggestively few. Of course, I had grown to be no 

more than a fading legend. A few middle-aged men, who had 

been choirboys or members of the lads’ institute, spoke to me, 

and some old women who had known me in the past; but mostly, 

I am forgotten, and as if I had not been. The present vicar is the 

Rev. Leslie Hunter (now Bishop of Sheffield). In spite of the 

fact that the.population has trebled since my time, the staff 

remains the same, viz., vicar and four curates. I got home 

about Io p.m. 


Monday, July 21st, 1930. 

It would appear that the opposition to the South Indian 
Scheme of Reunion is developing in South India from the side 
of the non-episcopalians. A pamphlet prepared by the Bishop 
of Dornakal at the request of the joint Committee on Union has 
provoked protests on the ground that it is an Anglican plea for 
Episcopacy rather than an explanation of the scheme. The 
objection is, of course, against the doctrine of Apostolic Succes- 
sion, the definite repudiation of which, it is maintained by the 
protesters, is an indispensable condition of lasting union! This 
is certainly an ugly reminder of certain facts which it is con- 
venient at Lambeth to forget; and it confirms the suspicion, 
which gathers strength in my mind, that the South Indian 
Scheme expresses rather the ardour of individuals than the 
serious purpose of the churches which they affect to represent. 
However, the Bishops of Madras and Dornakal assured me that 
the opposition in South India was limited to a group of elderly 
missionaries who had been in antagonism from the first. 

We made good progress, mainly in the right direction. As 
soon as the minutes had been read and passed, I rose and called 
attention to the fact of a statement very prominently placed in 
the Morning Post, which professed to be ‘authoritative’, and 
to give a true account of our proceedings. It said that we were 
much influenced by the happy progress of negotiations between 
the Bishop of Gloucester and the leaders of the Free Churches. 
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Headlam said, what indeed was apparent, that this was totally 
false. Later, the Archbishop of Canterbury came into our sub- 
Committee, and referred to the matter in strong terms. I walked 
with the Archbishop of Dublin (Gregg) from the Athenaeum to 
Lambeth, and had much talk with him about the Historic 
Episcopate. He is a much stronger Episcopalian than I am, but 
au fond he is not a little perplexed as to our combination of in- 
sistence on the fact, and repudiation of the theory it apparently 
implies. These discussions on the South Indian Scheme are very 
illuminating. They illustrate the paradox in which Anglicans 
are immersed. To combine a firm insistence on Episcopacy as 
the indispensable form of ecclesiastical polity and a frank recog- 
nition of the non-episcopal ministries as ‘real ministries of the 
Word and Sacraments in the universal Church’ is a difficult 
position to maintain. Carnegie Simpson took strong ground 
when he challenged the sub-Committee to tell him what there 
was that we could add to the ministry which he already pos- 
sessed. For our episcopal orders are as decisively, nay, far more 
decisively, rejected by the Church of Rome than are his Presby- 
terian orders by the Church of England. The most that can be 
said for Anglican episcopacy is that it is a real ministry of the 
‘Word and Sacraments in the Universal Church, and that is 
what we are not prepared to deny to the Presbyterian polity. 
Indeed, it is difficult to rebut the contention that non-Roman 
episcopacy introduces its adherents to a smaller section of the 
Christian family than Presbyterianism; a contention which 
many non-episcopalians do not hesitate to urge against the 
Anglican claim. 


Tuesday, July 22nd, 1930. 

The most interesting episode in the proceedings at Lambeth 
were vehement speeches against the South Indian Scheme from 
the Bishops of Indiana and Kootenay; but the first was effec- 
tively answered by Headlam, and the last was not very success- 
ful. Headlam’s performances in the Conference are very inter- 
esting. He has certainly made a considerable figure both as a 
theologian, and as a negotiator with the Easterns. He has also 
‘cut in’ on behalf of the South Indian Scheme very effectively. 
His attitude on episcopacy has been greatly modified since the 
days when he used to ‘correct’ my use of Lightfoot’s ‘Disserta- 
tion’. He is apt to intervene too often, and, perhaps, with too 
pontifical a manner. There is always a bludgeon up his sleeve; 
and he is a hesitating speaker, but it must be admitted that he 
has done well. 

Ella and I dined with Lady Struthers. There was a young- 
looking married lady, whose name I have forgotten, but whose 
conversation interested me. She said that she had four children, 
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to whom she was devoted, and thought that childless women 
were much to be pitied. Then she rapidly advanced to the ques- 
tion, now everywhere debated, of ‘birth-control’, and emitted 
opinions which rather shocked me. She did not see why un- 
married women should shrivel into old maids. Why should they 
not have lovers, and by the help of contraceptives, have no 
children? Who would be injured by their doing so? And, if no 
one was injured, why was it wrong? And so forth, as ‘the 
plausible casuistry of the passions’—to use Jeremy Taylor’s 
luminous phrase—suggests. I told her that the Bishops at Lam- 
beth were engaged in considering the questions connected with 
birth-control, and that I was greatly obliged to her for her frank- 
ness. She assured me that the use of contraceptives was uni- 
versal among her contemporaries, and that objections seemed to 
her altogether unreasonable. 


Wednesday, July 23rd, 1930. 

There was a considerable rally of the Anglo-Catholics this 
morning, and the excessive hopes of the Evangelicals were 
mainly dashed. However, we shall give some sort of a blessing 
to the South Indian Scheme. I am impressed by the unyielding 
episcopalianism of the Archbishop of Dublin. His dislike of 
what he calls ‘sentimentalism’ carries him into a curiously close 
alliance with the ‘hard-shell sacerdotalists’. The American 
Bishops are evidently dominated by the crazy sectarianism of 
their country. It is very doubtful whether the modest advance 
towards a Christian attitude which was made at the Conference 
of 1920 will be maintained. The truth is that, under the descrip- 
tion ‘the Anglican Communion’, there are gathered two mutually 
contradictory conceptions of Christianity. How long the diver- 
gence of first principles can be concealed remains to be seen. 
Sometimes I think the rupture is very near. 

I went to the House of Lords and attended a reception given 
by Lords Sankey and Parmoor. It was rather a poor show, and 
very poorly attended. I suspect that the Overseas Bishops are 
becoming ‘fed-up’ with entertainments. 


Thursday, July 24th, 1930. 

We are mostly engaged in going over the proof of the Report, 
and this gives considerable opportunity to the ‘Die-hard’ 
Anglo-Catholics to renew the fight. But Temple is an excellent 
Chairman, good-tempered, resourceful, and very industrious, so 
we made fair progress. We sate until 3.30 and then went to 
Buckingham Palace for the Royal Garden Party. There was an 
immense concourse, the refreshment tent was besieged, but 
many could not get ‘bite or sup’. After two fruitless attempts 
Ella (very reluctantly) consented to come away. The ladies 
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love these shows; and, so long as that continues to be the case, 
we shall have to put up with them. 

We dined with Lord Darling. Lord and Lady Hanworth were 
there, and an eminent sculptor and his wife. It was a very 
pleasant party. After the ladies had withdrawn, we had an 
unusually interesting discussion on politics; and I found myself 
in marked agreement with Lord Hanworth. He gave me the 
impression of being anxious to ‘bury the hatchet’ of the Prayer 
Book controversy; and I was myself in the mood to be recon- 
ciled. Accordingly, we became quite cordial as the conversation 
progressed, and, when the party broke up, he volunteered to 
drive us home in his motor, and did so, very civilly. Di! was 
very kind, and, indeed, so far as the situation permitted, affec- 
tionate. But we had no singing, which was a disappointment. 

Lord Hanworth said that the new Master of the Temple, Car- 
penter, was well liked; but that he was ill-heard, a fact the 
more regretted since he was certainly a good preacher. Lord 
Darling asked when I was preaching again, to which I could 
but reply, ‘at the Greek Kalends’. 


Friday, July 25th, 1930. 

This morning in the Conference I came into collision with 
Headlam. He has, on the whole, behaved himself with remark- 
able moderation, and his evident mastery of the questions at 
issue when our relations with the Orthodox Churches of the 
East are under consideration, has facilitated in his sub-Com- 
mittee a complete endorsement of his opinions. But this morn- 
ing, in the Committee itself, he could not count on such com- 
plaisance, and his characteristic brusqueness of manner was 
noted with repugnance. 

In my box at Lambeth I found a letter from the News Editor 
of the Daily Herald inviting me to address through its means a 
‘frank message’ to the Durham miners who hold their gala to- 
morrow. The time did not allow of my doing this, but I did 
write a brief letter to the Editor. 

While I was writing a letter to Brooke Westcott in the 
Athenaeum, Baldwin came in, and talked to me in friendly 
fashion. I congratulated him on his appointment to the Chan- 
cellorship of Cambridge, and he confessed to great satisfaction 
at that appointment. 


Saturday, July 26th, 1930. 

In view of our discussions next week, I read through again 
Judge Lindsay’s Revolt of Youth, noting particularly his state- 
ments of fact, and distinguishing them from his expressions of 
1 The Hon. Diana Darling, whose singing of Scottish songs was wonderful, and 

she herself loved by a host of friends, among whom I am proud to be included. 
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opinion. The last are interesting as one more illustration of the 
extraordinary religious and moral confusion of our age, the first 
are authoritative testimony to the moral disintegration of 
American society. No doubt the anarchic theory is born of the 
anarchic practice, of which it essays to provide the formal justi- 
fication. 

The last week has been unusually full of calamities. A typhoon 
in Japan has destroyed many thousands of people, and wrought 
wide havoc; but Japan is so remote as almost to lie outside our 
sympathy. Nearer home, an earthquake in Southern Italy has 
killed about 1,500 people, and rendered twenty times that 
number homeless. Mussolini has prohibited relief efforts, and 
accepts the responsibility for the State. Even this disaster does 
not greatly move us. But the wrecking of an aeroplane in Kent, 
involving the death of half a dozen individuals of the upper class 
fills us with consternation. Among the victims were Lord Duf- 
ferin and Viscountess Ednam. I met them both at Mount- 
stewart, and liked them. How thin is the partition between 
life and death! How futile and meaningless all our strivings 
and aspirations appear beside this grim contingency of sudden 
Death! Well may we pray with the Psalmist, ‘Lord, let me know 
mine end, and the number of my days, that I may be certified how 
long I have to live’, but it is a prayer that is rarely answered. 


Monday, July 28th, 1930. 

This morning we started on the Report of the Committee on 
the Ministry, and kept at it all day, beginning with recruitment 
and training of the clergy, and going on to the Female Diaconate. 
There was a curious debate on the ‘theological’ argument 
against a female priesthood, in which Bishop Palmer and the 
Archbishop of York joined issue with the Bishop of Truro. 
Barnes interposed a curious and characteristic speech advocat- 
ing complete equality—he could even look forward to female 
bishops—on the ground of the latest biological science. He is 
a striking figure, the very model of a ‘heresiarch’. He might 
have been Huss in front of the fathers of Constance, or Luther 
at the Diet of Worms. Tall, pallid with much study, with stoop- 
ing shoulders, and a voice at once challenging and melancholy, 
he commands attention as well by his manner and aspect as by 
his opinions, which are almost insolently oppugnant to the 
general mind. He is a good man, but clearly a fanatic, and in a 
more disciplined age, could not possibly have avoided the stake! 

The Bishop of Montreal (Farthing) proposed a resolution 
authorizing the Bishops to allow lay-readers to minister the 
chalice, and I supported him. After a good deal of discussion, 
in which a persistent effort was made to drag in the question of 
the sub-diaconate, this resolution was adopted unanimously 
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with the provision that the provincial authority must approve 
the Bishop’s action. The Bishop of S. Albans moved that every 
diocese should provide money for the intellectual assistance of 
the clergy; but I opposed, and this was rejected. This was the 
entire extent of my effective action! The Bishop of Blackburn 
had the resolutions about the female ministry in hand, and did 
his duty well, though the Conference was rather critical. 


Tuesday, July 29th, 1930. 

We disposed of the Report of the Committee on the Ministry, 
and made a beginning on that of Moral Witness. The morning 
was filled by the Debate on Deaconesses, in the course of which 
I made a speech which was loudly applauded, and seemed to 
impress the Conference. A number of the bishops thanked me 
for it, and expressed admiration. In this, I think, they were 
mistaken, for the speech was really a flimsy, impromptu affair, 
which owed all its effectiveness to the speaker’s sincerity, and 
the essential soundness of his argument. The vote, of course, 
went against me, but there was a substantial minority, and I 
asked that the numbers might be recorded, but the Archbishop 
was reluctant and I yielded to his wishes. 

The Bishop of Lichfield introduced the resolutions dealing 
with Peace and War. I took exception to the first as being vague 
and general. Also I criticized the references to the Teaching and 
Example of Christ. The resolution ran thus: 


We affirm that War, as a method of settling international disputes, 
is incompatible with the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Rather to my surprise there was a considerable discussion, 
which stood over for the morrow. 

The Garden Party given by the Archbishops and Bishops of 
England took place in the Palace grounds. Save for the occa- 
sional showers, everything seemed to go off happily. 


Wednesday, July 30th, 1930. 

We made a beginning, after finishing the Resolutions on Peace 
and War, with the section of the Moral Witness Report which 
deals with Sexual Morality. In the course of the morning, I made 
a speech on a resolution declaring the Church’s duty ‘not to 
countenance any war’, if the Government had refused to submit 
the issue to arbitration. My speech was much applauded, but, 
of course, I was again defeated. However, the Resolution was 
slightly amended. The Bishop of Winchester introduced the 
Report on Sex at great length, and was followed by the Bishop 
of S. Albans who adopted a ‘die-hard’ attitude, and was loudly 
applauded. The Bishop of Southwark defended the Report, but 
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not very effectively, and then the Bishop of Nassau followed in 
support of S. Albans. He was vehement, declamatory, and un- 
yielding. Before the session closed, I indicated to the Arch- 
bishop that I would speak, and then, after tea, walked with 
Barnes as far as the Club, where I discussed the situation with 
the Archbishop of Dublin. 


Thursday, July 31st, 1930. 


The morning was occupied with the debate on the Report of 
the Moral Witness Committee. The Bishop of Exeter led off 
with a passionate diatribe against contraceptives, which he 
clearly placed in the same category as abortions and infanticide. 
He was loudly cheered. I followed with a speech which I had 
prepared rather carefully, and which was designed as a reply to 
the speech of the Bishop of S. Albans. 


The Bishop would have us affirm the inexorable attitude of Rome, 
but he cannot—he would not if he could, for he is an honest man— 
clothe us with the casuistic elasticity by which Rome reconciles an 
unyielding theory to an all-accommodating practice. 


_ I insisted on simplifying the question thus: 


Can this new fact—the existence of healthful and easy methods of 


preventing conception—be brought within the practical system of 
Christian morality? 


I took occasion to comment on the hackneyed dictum, ‘Hard 
cases make bad law’, which had been used several times by the 
opposition bishops. 


Do ‘hard cases’ make ‘bad law’? Yes, if the hard cases are few, 
and incapable of being brought under the general law. No, if they 
‘are so numerous that the law becomes generally inoperative. This 
is roughly the present situation. Are we going to take up a non pos- 
sumus attitude, and leave the problem to find solution in the un- 
authorized and unguided action of individuals? Or, are we going to 
shoulder our teaching responsibility, and indicate the conditions of 
rightful use? Personally, I cannot doubt in which direction the way 
of our own duty must be found, and, therefore, I propose (always 


reserving my right to seek amendments in detail) to support the 
Resolution before us. 


My speech certainly made a great impression, and many bishops 
thanked me for it. I was followed by Walter Carey, Bishop of 
Bloemfontein, who made another impassioned appeal, which 
plainly moved the Conference. The applause was very loud, but 
I was assured that it expressed rather admiration for the orator 
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than agreement with his contention, and that, if a vote had been 
taken, the Report would have been accepted. Headlam asked 
that the Report might be referred back’for re-casting; and this 
was agreed to. We then completed the section dealing with 
Race problems. After lunch, the Report on Unity was intro- 
duced by speeches from Temple and Headlam, of which the 
first was admirable and the last characteristic. After tea the 
members of the Unity Committee were photographed. The 
Bishop of Ripon (Burroughs) dined with us, and went with us 
to the reception by the American Bishops. We got home 
about II p.m. 


Friday, August rst, 1930. 


Headlam was in charge of the business most of the morning, 
and had an easy course. The only opposition came from the 
Bishop of Ripon (Burroughs), who is not well liked by the Con- 
ference. Heis polemical, garrulous, and humourless. The bishops 
were in no mood for a réchauffée of the Prayer Book contro- 
versy. So the Orthodox Churches came to harbour very easily, 
and Headlam was loudly cheered. It.was in my opinion a 
notable personal triumph, which he had honestly earned. Then 
the Archbishop of York brought forward the resolutions dealing 
with the South Indian Scheme. These passed with hardly a 
shadow of dissent, and when the decisive vote had been unani- 
mously favourable, the Conference allowed itself to indulge in 
some complimentary speeches. The President called for silent 
prayer, and after an interval read some collect. Then somebody 
started the Doxology which was sung with feeling and fervour. 
How precarious the position is, however, was disclosed by the 
brisk opposition offered to a mild resolution which gave a tiny 
measure of recognition to the not infrequent practice of liberal- 
minded Anglicans, viz., receiving the Holy Communion in the 
Churches of the non-episcopalians when they had access to none 
of their own. However, this resolution was finally adopted by 
a large majority. 

Before the meeting of the Conference, the South Indian Scheme 
had been the subject of vehement controversy. A polemical 
literature of considerable extent had been produced, and many 
alarming prophecies of disruption had been made. Much credit 
for the successful piloting of the scheme through the Conference 
is due to the Indian bishops, and much to the skill, good temper, 
and resource of the Chairman of the Committee, Archbishop 
Temple. He has gained great popularity in the process; and 
will emerge from the Conference with greatly enhanced reputa- 
tion. Bishop Palmer has done well. His valorous efforts to get 
the better of his woeful stutter, and his evident devotion to his 
cause did much to commend his arguments. 
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I have found one American Bishop to whom I am really 
attracted. He is the ‘baby’ of the American Bench, and is 
only 39 years old. A tall, well-knit man, more than six feet, 
clean-shaven, with an athletic and martial carriage. It does not 
surprise one to hear that he served in the war, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of major. I had some talk with him, and got 
from him his address: The Rt. Rev. Henry Hobson, 223 West 
ath Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. He is the Bishop of South 
Ohio. I asked him about Judge Lindsay’s books, and he said, 
as the other bishops say, that they are misleading on account of 
being based on the Judge’s experience of his court, where he 
necessarily saw the worst aspects of society. I pointed out that 
the actual facts adduced were of such a character as to indicate 
an appallingly large extent of corruption. We spoke of the 
divorce statistics, which, he admitted, were monstrous; but he 
insisted that in the great majority of American divorces the 
parties were foreign-born. This surprised me, as so large a 
proportion of the foreign-born are Papists. I asked him how far 
the War was responsible for the prevalence of sexual vice. He 
said that the elaborate and effective precautions against venereal 
disease had certainly led numbers of the soldiers to think of 
sexual sin as merely a matter of physical disease, and when that 
consequence had been practically eliminated by prophylactics, 
to think self-indulgence permissible. In America, as in England, 
the War had familiarized the troops with the continental atti- 
tude towards sexual licence, with the result that traditional 
standards had been largely discredited. He thought that the 
vicious laxity, which multiplied divorces, was limited to some 
sections of American society. Out of 2,000 communicants in the 
Church of which he had been Rector, he had not known of more 
than 20 or 30 divorced persons. He admitted, however, that 
the divorce statistics were both unquestionable and terrifying. 


Saturday, August 2nd, 1930. 


A striking feature of this Conference to those who know the 
previous history of the persons concerned, is the solidarity 
created by their academic experience. Lang, Palmer, and 
Temple are Balliol men, Lang and Headlam have been All 
Souls Fellows, Headlam as Regius Professor of Theology had 
been the official chief and colleague of Temple. It is ever the 
sway of unperceived and unacknowledged personal forces which 
determines the courses of public affairs. These four men—Lang, 
Temple, Palmer, and Headlam—have been the most potent 
figures in the Conference, and the fact is not solely due to their 
official positions and personal ability, though of course these 
are very considerable. The habit of personal association and 
the common loyalty to institutions have counted for much. 
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The Times announced that Linton Smith, the Bishop of 
Hereford, is to be translated to Rochester in succession to 
Harmer. He was ordained six years after me, and had been ten 
years at Hereford. He has ever passed as an Evangelical, but 
supported the Revised Prayer Book. On the whole, I judge it 
to be a wise appointment. As things are working out in the 
Church of England, special importance attaches to the Metro- 
politan dioceses, which, being at the centre, make it possible for 
the bishops to take an effective, because a continuous, share in 
the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. There will be general satis- 
faction at the appointment of one who will be some corrective 
to S. Albans and London. 

We were engaged all day long with the ‘Organization of the 

_ Anglican Communion’, a subject of portentous dullness, and 
presented with boring prolixity by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
St. Clair Donaldson is one of the best of men—simple, unselfish, 
good-tempered, and conscientious—but with something of the 
smugness of a pattern Sunday School scholar, and the reverent 
pettiness of an Anglo-Catholic zealot! He finds his soul’s hunger 
wholly satisfied by Anglicanism, and every part of our silly con- 
ventional make-believe is, for him, rich in spiritual significance! 
He speaks too fast, has a curiously uninteresting voice, and is 
intolerably verbose. 

The Indian Bishops have made a good impression, especially 
Madras and Dornakal. Westcott, the Metropolitan, speaks, 
when he does speak, with dignity, moderation, and good sense. 
I am not so well impressed by the Australian and Canadian 
Bishops. The Archbishop of Melbourne (Head), has made several 
speeches. South Africa is well represented, and, if the South 
African Bishops were not such very narrow Anglo-Catholics 
they would count well. Neville Talbot, Walter Carey, and Nash 
have made many incursions into the discussions, generally me 
judice on the wrong side. Carter, the Archbishop, is, and looks, 
saintly, but takes no part in the proceedings. The two Irish 
Archbishops have done well, but the Scottish Bishops count for 
nothing; and the bishops from Wales have hardly uttered a 
word. Mainly, the business of the Conference has been in the 
hands of the English Bishops. Has this prominence any con- 
nexion with the Establishment? 


7th Sunday after Trinity, August 3rd, 1930. 

It was raining briskly when we went to church at 8 a.m. for 
the Holy Communion, and when we returned. After breakfast 
I prepared notes for a speech in the Conference to-morrow. The 
rearrangement of the business announced by the Archbishop 
yesterday will postpone the discussion of the Moral Witness 
Committee to the later part of the week, and my purpose is to 
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return to Auckland on Tuesday. I am sorry for this, but I 
hardly see how to change my plans. I have spoken on the ques- 
tion, which is the only really decisive question, of contracep- 
tives, and there is no advantage in my speaking again. 

After lunch Ella and I visited the Exhibition of English 
Ecclesiastical Art. It contains many extraordinarily interesting 
and beautiful things. We noticed with especial satisfaction the 
objects sent from Durham, All Souls, Hereford, and West- 
minster. Then we parted, she going to tea with Lady Struthers, 
and I going to the United Service Club, where I read the Sunday 
papers. I attended the Evening Service in Westminster Abbey, 
and heard with difficulty a sermon from the Vicar of S. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square. 


Monday, August 4th, 1930. 

At Lambeth we resumed our discussion of the Organization 
Report. I made a speech, and moved an alternative form of the 
printed Resolution. This was approved by an overwhelming 
majority. In speaking, I took occasion to explain the position 
of the English Bishops: 


At least one-fifth of the Bishops now gathered at Lambeth are 
Bishops of the C. of E., an Established Church, to which the state- 
ments of the Report do not rightly apply. The C. of E. does not 
possess the freedom stated. In truth, the Establishment in England 
is at present in a state of partial paralysis. The Church has agreed on 
a formal protest or declaration of fundamental principle, and has 
charged the Archbishops to appoint a Committee to review the rela- 
tions of Church and State. Broadly, we may say that a process of 
change has been started, which must ‘mend or end’ the Establish- 
ment as it now exists. Establishment implied national Christianity. 
It is precisely because the development of modern democracy has 
created the secularized state, so that the great majority of citizens 
are no longer, in any effective sense, Christians, that the historic 
Establishments are quickly disappearing. It is certain that the C. of 
E., the last survivor of the type, will soon be disestablished. I think 
that the English Bishops must proceed on the fictional assumption 
that they also are free, and that they can do this without sacrifice of 
self-respect, because they are honestly determined to vindicate the 
spiritual liberty of the C. of E. at all costs, and thus to make the 


assumption, on which alone they can take part in these debates, as 
true as it is indispensable. 


I was cheered when I rose to speak and when I resumed my 
seat, the applause was emphatic and continued. 
Miss Scott Thomson dined with us. She talked with charac- 


teristic vigour on the subjects which interest her. The Duke of 
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Bedford, whose family archives she has the task of arranging, 
appears to be an estimable nobleman of old-fashioned, almost 
archaic, type. Her investigations into the history of the House 
of Russell have led her to some rather interesting conclusions 
as to the allocations of the monastic properties in the sixteenth 
century. No layman was granted the entire property of a dis- 
solved foundation; but the land was granted with a definite 
purpose of creating local influence. 

The Mall was lined by thousands of holiday folk waiting to 
see Amy Johnson drive past. 


Tuesday, August 5th, 1930. 


I spent the morning at Lambeth, where the Resolutions on 
“Youth’ were under discussion. The subject was ‘impossible’ 
and the Report unnecessarily windy and platitudinous. Neville 
Talbot moved an addition to the official Resolution, in which he 
spoke of ‘great and romantic’ work. 

I asked what he meant by ‘romantic’, and he told me that if 
I had lived in South Africa, and endeavoured to secure just 
treatment of the blacks by the whites I would know! None the 
less, the Conference rejected it, and also the word ‘heroic’.+ 
1J7 suggested that the Report on ‘Youth’ should be entitled ‘Childhood by 


Second Childhood’. This suggestion, however, was not well taken, and I did not 
press it. 
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TWO OXFORD MOVEMENTS 


wo ‘Oxford Movements’ were pressed on the somewhat be- 
wildered attention of the British public at the same time, for, 
in 1933, the centenary of the one was officially celebrated by the 
Church of England, and, in 1933, Dr. Buchman led large com- 
panies of his followers on ‘campaigns’ in Canada and U.S.A., and 
thereby brought home to the world the dramatic advance of the 
other. The ‘man in the street’, better acquainted with Dr. Buch- 
man’s advertisements than with Dr. Newman’s Apologia, could 
not easily distinguish between the two ‘Movements’ which seemed 
to compete for his patronage, and, of course, the new claimant to 
the famous name gained at the expense of the original and legiti- 
mate owner. The advertising value of his audacious and really 
unwarrantable use of the name ‘Oxford’ was as clearly perceived 
by Dr. Buchman as it was resented by all Oxonians, save of course 
his own followers, who, however, with few exceptions possessed 
little title to be regarded as representatives of academic thought 
or belief. The two ‘Movements’ had indeed nothing in common 
except the name. The one was a genuine product of Oxford; the 
other was an equally genuine product of America. In 1933 the 
older Movement was retrospective, and in spite of itself apolo- 
getic; the younger Movement was eagerly ‘prophetic’, with no 
chastening weight of learning to hamper its fervent dogmatism, 
and as yet few apparent failures to lower its exorbitant self- 
confidence. Towards both these contrasted phenomena my atti- 
tude was more ambiguous than sympathetic, more critical than 
cordial. There was much in Tractarianism, in its original academic 
phase, which attracted me; but there was more in its later popular 
development which provoked my dislike and even disgust. The 
achievements of the true ‘Oxford Movement’ had been consider- 
able and some of them were allowed by all fair-minded men to be 
lastingly beneficent. Moreover, time was already clothing it with 
the tender interest of a pious legend. But Dr. Buchman’s new 
‘Oxford Movement’ filled me with misgiving, and, as time passed, 
and my understanding of its temper, methods, and effects became 
more complete, my initial and tentative misgiving hardened inte 
a definite and permanent disapproval. 
The contrast between the two ‘Movements’ was perhaps indi- 
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cated sufficiently in the Founders. It would indeed be difficult to 
_ find two religious leaders more sharply distinguished from each 
other than John Henry Newman and Frank Buchman. In type, 
temper, training, habit, method, personal influence, and perma- 
nent reputation the two men were diametrically opposed. The one 
was a student, an ascetic, a thinker, a poet, a theologian, finally a 
saint ; the other was a typical product of Transatlantic Protestant- 
ism and English Evangelicalism, uniting the aggressive egotism of 
the first with the emotional appeal of the other, and adding an 
element of practical capacity more commercial than religious. 
Newman had been trained in the severe intellectual discipline of 
the ancient classics, and accustomed to the refined and restricted 
society of collegiate life as it proceeded in the cloistral, limited, 
artificial atmosphere of unreformed Oxford. Buchman! was a 
‘globe-trotter’, habituated to the advertising methods of American 
religion, and from early manhood actively engaged in ‘founding’ 
institutions and inaugurating ‘movements’. At no point in his 
busy career does he appear to have pursued any continuous study 
of Theology, nor indeed could his unceasing travels and the intel- 
lectually debilitating atmosphere of enthusiastic evangelism in 
which he ever lived, have secured for him the indispensable condi- 
tions of serious theological study and thought. Yet both Newman 
and Buchman are suggestively representative of the times which 
witnessed their careers. 

The phenomena of sectarianism had always interested me, and 
I was not unprepared for yet another example. I was old enough 
to remember the excitement caused by the mission of Moody and 
Sankey, and I had lived through the later mission of Torrey and 
Alexander, the religious revival in Wales, not to mention the multi- 
plying ‘missions’, parochial and diocesan, which had culminated 
in the so-called ‘National Mission’ during the Great War. I did 
not doubt that they all secured a measure of success, but I was 
sure that such success as they secured was dearly purchased, and 
that the devoted missioners were rarely willing to admit the 
failures, and strangely slow to realize their gravity. When, how- 
ever, I received letters from Oxford undergraduates in whom I 
was personally interested, who were in the University with the 
specific purpose of preparing for Ordination in my diocese, and 
who were thus plainly within the ambit of my official responsi- 
bility, I could not but be curious and concerned. For their letters 


1 What follows is based on the account in Who’s Who, which presumably has 
been authorized by Dr. Buchman himself. This is, indeed, rather an advertise- 
ment of his ‘Oxford’ Groups than a record of his own life, but it justifies what is 


here said. 
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disclosed a measure of mental and spiritual disturbance which 
could not assist their studies, and suggested an atmosphere of 
emotional excitement which could not be wholesome for youths 
yet in their teens. I set myself to inquire into the principles and 
procedures of the new ‘Oxford’ Movement, and the more I learned 
about it, the less satisfied I became. It occurred to me that I 
might seize the opportunity provided by my Third Quadrennial 
Charge, which fell due in 1932, for examining the Movement, and 
making a pronouncement which should at least induce those to 
whom it was addressed to make sure that they were not running 
too easily before an emotional wind when they cast in their lot 
with Dr. Buchman’s Groups. So much I owed to the clergy and 
laity within my jurisdiction. I was confirmed in my decision by 
the fact that the ‘Groups’ had invaded my diocese, and were 
already causing much perplexity and some difficulty. In one 
parish the incumbent startled his congregation by strange declara- 
tions about his own spiritual state: in another, he marked his 
accession to a ‘Group’ by absenteeism from the normal fellowship 
with his clerical brethren. It was clear to me that I must satisfy 
myself as best I could on the merits of the new phenomenon, and 
determine my own course by the knowledge I could gather. 

My general attitude is perhaps fairly disclosed by the following 
letter to my friend Dr. Strong, the Bishop of Oxford, who had 
sent me his Diocesan Magazine: 


March 13th, 1932. 
My dear Bishop, 

Thank you so much for the Diocesan Magazine. I have read your 
observations on the Group Movement very carefully. There is, I think, 
a general tendency, which, for obvious reasons, is specially strong in the 
Universities, to overvalue the ‘movements’ which pullulate in the rich 
soil of adolescence: and I cannot but fear that the careful respect and 
over-tender handling which these receive from Age and Authority may 
have the effect of confirming ‘ Youth’ in its natural egotism, and blind- 
ing it perilously to its natural defects. Schoolmasters and College tutors 
ever impress me as excessively deferential to the opinions of boys and 
undergraduates. 

Moreover, temperamentally I dislike emotional religion. One of the 
continuing trials of my life is the almost physical repugnance which I 
feel towards ‘corybantic Christianity’, a repugnance which has betrayed 
me more than once into language which was unwise and probably 
unfair. This personal confession will assist you to understand the diffi- 
culty I feel in taking this ‘Group’ movement as seriously as, perhaps, 
I ought to take it, and which it seems to succeed in securing from you 
and others whose judgment I value. 


Three undergraduates who are looking to be ordained in this diocese 
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—one at Pembroke, and two at Keble—have written to me about the 
Groups, and all have been rather repelled by the meetings. I am not 
quite sure whether in writing to these lads in clearly adverse terms about 
the Movement I may not run some risk of doing them a spiritual injury. 
On the whole I suppose that the attitude of Gamaliel is as much as 
can be required from me: and that I must make an effort to maintain. 
Always affectionately yours, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


The Bishop referred me to Professor Grensted as the man in 
Oxford who was best qualified to give the information which I 
desired, and assured me that his sympathies with Dr. Buchman’s 
movement were so well known that his witness could not be dis- 
counted as coloured by hostile prejudice. Accordingly, I addressed 
to Professor Grensted the following letter: 


July 31st, 1932. 
Dear Professor Grensted, 

I hope you will pardon my audacity in thrusting on you, at the 
beginning of the holiday season, some inquiries respecting the religious 
movement known as the ‘Oxford Groups’, and associated with the 
name of an American Lutheran minister named the Reverend Frank 
Buchman. This movement has made its appearance in my diocese: it 
has laid hold of some of the undergraduates who are preparing for Holy 
Orders with the intention of starting their ministry here: and it is 
capturing some of the incumbents within my jurisdiction. As Bishop 
I cannot ignore it, and may have to make some pronouncements respect- 
ing it. You will understand, therefore, that I am anxious to inform 
myself about it, and that I turn inevitably to those who are known to 
have knowledge, and are entitled to have their opinions carefully 
weighed. Accordingly, I address myself to you, since you are claimed 
as a supporter of the Movement, and as one ‘who is entitled to speak 
authoritatively on it’. The italicized sentence is from the recently pub- 
lished book For Sinners Only, by A. J. Russell. I must confess that 
I have rarely encountered a book which offended me at so many points. 
It is written in the manner of ‘up-to-date’ journalism, and its tone is 
spiritually arrogant to a quite insufferable degree. The intention of 
starting a new sect is repudiated, and yet the scheme of religious life 
provided by the movement seems to leave no real place for Church, or 
Sacrament, or Self-discipline. It is complete at every point. ‘The 
Group’ seems to cover the ground of the disciple’s life. 

I find it difficult to accept as sound in principle what appears to be 
the distinctive methods of the movement, viz.: ‘Sharing’, ‘Guidance’, 
and ‘living on faith and prayer’; and I strongly suspect that the Bible 
is treated on Fundamentalist lines. It does not seem to me properly 
relevant to the question of the soundness of these methods to urge that 
they have been dramatically successful, for such dramatic success has 
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ever been claimed by the subjective-emotional movements, which have 
been so frequent in Christian experience. I do not doubt that many 
persons have been ‘converted’ in the Groups, and I should shrink from 
casting any doubt on the spiritual experiences which are narrated. It 
is not the genuineness or unreality of these achievements which seem to 
me the real issue, but the soundness of the method itself. The test of 
‘fruits’ lies open to two practical objections. It is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to apply, and its verdict is never quite certain. Our Saviour pic- 
tures ‘the hypocrites’ as proposing this test (S. Matthew vii. 22) even in 
the very sermon in which He authenticates it. I do not think there is 
much value in attending ‘House parties’, because all that they can 
demonstrate may consist with the most serious defects in the movement 
itself. 

Among other objections that I feel, there is that provided by the role 
which ‘Frank’ seems to play in the movement. It appears to me exorbi- 
tant and unwholesome. It cannot be wholesome for him, and it can 
hardly but be very unwholesome for those who accept it. I have 
written at too great length, and too positively, but I desire to make 
quite clear to you the position which at present I hold, and the heavy 
weight of repugnance which I have to get rid of before I can cast in 
my lot with ‘Groups’. I shall really be very grateful if you will tell me 
what your own deliberate judgment is, and if you could direct me to 
any literature which it would be well for me to read, you will add to my 
obligation. 

With many apologies, &c., 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


During August I was absent from my diocese on holiday in 
Yorkshire, but I continued my inquiries, and received much infor- 
mation in response to them. The following letter will illustrate 
sufficiently the general effect on my mind. It is addressed to the 
late Dr. Thompson Elliott, who for too short a time was Canon of 
Westminster. 

Ruswarp Vicarage, 
August 15th, 1932. 
My dear Vicar of Leeds, F ; 3 

Thank you much for sending me Dean Quainton’s Testimony to the 
Groups. I do not doubt the genuineness of the spiritual impressions 
made on individuals, but this doesn’t carry us far. Every new religious 
movement can provide that certificate of character, the least satisfactory 
as well as the most. My difficulty is not there. The Holy Spirit deigns 
to use the most unlikely, and, as we might be tempted to think, the 
most unsuitable instruments; and we can but acknowledge His achieve- 
ments where, and when, and how He wills to provide them. But the 
success of the Arian missionaries does not validate Arianism, which 
remains a deadly heresy none the less. The numerous conversions of the 
Salvation Army do not justify the abolition of the Sacraments and the 
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Popedom of the General. The whole Australian Hierarchy united in | 
certifying the healing triumphs, physical and spiritual, of Mr. Hickson, | 
but, none the less those physical triumphs have fizzled out like all the | 
other theurgic movements of the faith-healers, and Australia shows no 
sign whatever of having experienced a spiritual revival comparable with 
Pentecost. 

No, no: we don’t get forward by accumulating these testimonies. Let 
us assume their truth, and where are we? Just where we were. ‘Groups’ 
takes its place. in Christian history as the last of the long scandal- 
shadowed succession of subjective-emotional movements. 

The difficulty about the test of ‘fruits’ (which appears to be divinely 
authenticated in the Sermon on the Mount) is the difficulty of applying 
wt. Surely we must note that, even while commanding that test, our 
Saviour warned us that ‘the hypocrites’ could provide it. I think we 
must distinguish between personal conversion and the movements which 
occasioned it. The one may be genuine, the other may be disastrously 
unsound. 

I want to know about the failures, as well as about the triumphs, 
about the progress of the new converts as well as about their jubilant 
beginnings. The enclosed appreciation of Canon Barry (now Bishop of 
Southwell) which Dr. Selbie tells me he endorses, does not appear to be 
ungenerous, but it leaves on my mind the most unfavourable impres- 
sion: and Russell’s book For Simners Only, which is offered as the 
apologia of ‘Groups’, disgusts me. 

We must have some test—other than the inevitable conversions—by 
which to judge this new claimant for our acceptance. ‘Groups’—as I 
see it—is open to grave objections on several cardinal matters, e.g.: 

1. It attempts an intrinsically impossible thing, viz. the reproduction 
of N.T. Christianity apart from the N.T. mentality and circumstances. 

2. It ignores historical Christianity, jumping from the N.T. to 
A.D. 1932, as if the Holy Spirit has taught nothing and achieved 
nothing in the interval. 

3. Its conception of ‘guidance’ is unsound and spiritually perilous. 
Incidentally it almost necessitates a ‘Fundamentalist’ handling of the 
Bible, and fosters the most deplorable spiritual arrogance. 

4. ‘Sharing’ as a permanent method is doomed to failure. The 
Methodist ‘Experience meetings’ will repeat themselves. 

5. ‘Frank’s’ spiritual autocracy is mentally and morally unwhole- 
some and mischievous. 

The assumption that the ‘witness’ which every true disciple of 
Christ is required to bear in the world means ‘button-holing’ every 
acquaintance with the insistent demand that they shall go to a ‘house- 
party’, &c., seems to belong to the same kind of frenzied behaviour as 
the idol-smashing exploits of those perfervid zealots of the primitive 
Church whose martyrdoms were akin to suicides. That is not the wit- 
ness which is meant by ‘letting our light shine before men’, and approving 
ourselves as the ‘salt of the world’. 
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Does any considering Christian seriously think that anything is 
really gained for Christ’s Kingdom by the placarding of texts on walls 
and gates, long hortatory advertisements in the newspapers, the vast 
distribution of tracts, and the incessant repetition ‘in season and out of 
season’ of the challenge, ‘Are you saved?’ But this really is the kind of 
‘Witness’ which the ‘Groups’ insist on. 

I have written on rather recklessly, but I shall have made clear to you 
how far I am from being able to approve this Movement. And yet I 
don’t want to wound the consciences of even the least wise of the con- 
verts, and I shrink from condemning outright what clearly succeeds in 
securing the approval of many better Christians than myself. 

Where ‘Groups’ is sound, it does but emphasize quite familiar ele- 
ments of historic Christianity. Where it is original, it is deplorably 
unsound. This means that the Movement itself does not merit confi- 
dence. 


Yours, &c., 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


The Charge was published by the Oxford University Press at 
the beginning of 1933, and made a considerable impression. It 
brought to me a large amount of fresh evidence which greatly 
strengthened my original suspicions of the Movement. To the 
second edition, issued later in the year, I added a new Introduc- 
tion which gave stronger expression to my view that the Move- 
ment was not sound in its distinctive principles and methods. 

While I spared no pains to inform myself about Dr. Buchman’s 
methods and their effects, I deliberately declined repeated and 
urgent invitations to his ‘House Parties’. In this course I was 
mainly influenced by three considerations. 

First, my interest lay primarily, not in the immediate effects of 
the “Groups’, which for the most part belonged to a very familiar 
description of evangelistic effort, but in the distinctive principles 
and lasting consequences of the much advertised movement. The 
methods mainly interested me as the products and illustrations of 
the principles. If the last were unsound, the other would not be 
wholesome, and their unwholesomeness would in due course be 
apparent. The ancient saying, ‘Veritas temporis filia’, is never 
more plainly true than in the case of religious experiments. The 
march of Christianity through the centuries is littered with the 
wrecks of evangelistic essays, which began with bold innovations 
and crumbled out ignobly in familiar scandals. To my thinking 
the literature of the new ‘Movement’ was, for a serious student, 
far more important than its carefully planned and much adver- 
tised “House Parties’ and ‘Campaigns’. These might have much 
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‘shop window’ too often has been discovered to have to the 
goods actually obtainable in the shop into which it allures the 
customer. 

Next, I was not willing to provide by my presence at his gather- 
ings ‘grist’ to Dr. Buchman’s advertising ‘mill’, for I had observed 
the wide publicity which was given to the name of any one who 
was, for some reason or other, known to the general public, and 
who for whatever reason had enjoyed the hospitality of the 
“House Parties’. I was determined not to be included in the ser- 
viceable list. I had no wish to challenge the accounts of these 
gatherings which the Groupists circulated; they seemed to me 
entirely normal, and quite clearly explicable apart from the 
Buchmanite claims. 

Finally, I had received reports from men whom I could trust 
as both judicious and devout, who had themselves attended the 
House Parties in order that they might see for themselves what 
happened in them, and in the hope that, perhaps, something did 
happen which justified Dr. Buchman’s exalted spiritual claim. 
These reports varied, but mainly they confirmed my suspicion 
that Dr. Buchman had nothing of abiding value to contribute to 
the guidance of the Christian Church. My Journal includes many 
illuminating and clearly unbiased testimonies, of which the 
cumulative effect was to my mind decisive. 

The following letter to Prebendary Wynne Willson, then Rector 
of Bishop Wearmouth, explains itself: 


August 6th, 1933. 
My dear Prebendary, 

I am indeed greatly obliged to you for sending me an account of your 
impressions of the Oxford House Party, which has all the characteris- 
tics which might be expected in a composition of yours—sympathy, 
discrimination, balance, and grasp. I have read it with close attention, 
and observe with much satisfaction that its verdict is substantially 
identical with my own. If my general view is less friendly, the fact is 
perhaps explicable by the circumstance that the material with which 
we were respectively dealing was not identical. You were appraising 
the disclosure of the Movement implicit in the proceedings of the House 
Party at which you were present. J was attempting the larger and more 
difficult task of appraising the Movement itself as revealed by its 
literature, its representatives, and its methods. 

‘I am particularly interested in what you say about Buchman. Pro- 
bably he has that strange union of belief in Divine mission and unscru- 
pulousness in choice of methods, which the history of Religion so often 
presents. ... The two rocks on which such movements as Buchman’s 
have commonly broken in the past—Sex and Shekels—are certainly not 
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difficult to associate with the distinctive procedures of ‘Groups’. But 
‘Veritas Temporis Filia’, we shall learn the truth in due time. 

I am not surprised to hear that impressed you as the most 
difficult to deal with. He impresses me as very stupid and very vain, a 
combination of qualities not rarely found in pedagogues and editors, 
descriptions of men who seem to themselves to be vastly more potent 
than they really are, and who in the common course of their official lives 
enjoy a perilous immunity from contradiction. Who can stand up to 
his Headmaster? or give the lie to his Editor? Thus they are easily 
induced to magnify their own importance, and are commonly uncon- 
scious of their own limitations. 

It is obvious from your description that Groupism is ‘on its good 
behaviour’, and making a resolute effort to create a favourable impres- 
sion. But I think its defects are rooted in errors which could only be 
abandoned at the cost of killing the Movement itself. I agree with 
you in attaching particular importance to the Groupist theory of 
‘Guidance’. 


Yours, &c., 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


My anxiety as to the influence of the Groups on the young was 
not lessened by the tone of the letters which my undergraduate 
friends wrote in the exaltation of their Groupism. An entry in my 
Journal may be quoted: 


July 13th, 1932. 

I received a long letter from M. R., who is now actively 
engaged in carrying the Fiery Cross of Buchmanism through the 
Midlands. He writes in a tone of spiritual assurance, nay, 
superiority, which is odd in an Ordination candidate of 22 
addressing his Bishop! But we live in strange days, when the 
traditional roles of old and young have been reversed, and 
Youth delivers its oracular wisdom to the Aged without scruple 
and without shame. How will this lad ever bring himself to 
accept the modest and even humdrum work of a junior curate? 
He says that he is coming home to prepare for the Darlington 
House Party in August. So the new Movement is to penetrate 
my diocese also, and I shall be driven to say something about it. 
Bishop Butler’s brusque rejoinder to John Wesley has been 
much blamed, but it expresses very exactly my own feelings 
towards ‘Frank’: ‘This pretending to extraordinary revelations 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit is a horrid thing—a very horrid thing’. 
But then there is S. Paul’s challenge, ‘Where is the wise?’ 


In due course I received a formal invitation to the Darlington 


House Party, which, so it was stated on the invitation card, had 
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been “planned under the guidance of the Holy Spirit’. In declining 
it, I felt bound to indicate my dislike of this language: 


I should be lacking in candour if I did not say frankly that 
this language perturbs and alarms me. Zeal and devotion often 
consist with extravagance of speech, and it may well be that the 
significance of this claim to the Holy Spirit’s guidance is not 
clearly perceived by those who allow themselves to make it. 


In my Charge I examined and criticized the distinctive features 
of the new Movement, and did not conceal the anxiety which its 
rapid progress had aroused in my mind, but I was careful to 
express myself with moderation, and on the whole I think the 
Gamaliel attitude was fairly maintained. 

Having conquered Oxford, Dr. Buchman planned larger con- 
quests. His ambition waxed with his popularity. Oxford was an 
admirable ‘base’ from which to launch a nation-wide ‘offensive’. 
Flushed with his recent triumphs in Canada and. the U.S.A., he 
announced an ‘attack’ on London, the very centre and citadel of 
the modern ‘world’. His usual and demonstrably effective tech- 
nique was employed. First, the ‘key men’ must be secured: next, 
they must be effectively exploited by advertisement: finally, when 
their authority with the general public had sufficiently prepared 
the way, the troops might be ordered to advance. The Groupist 
effort would thus proceed in an expectant and sympathetic atmo- 
sphere. The testimony and patronage of the ‘key men’ would 
discredit or silence in advance the warnings of caution, the criti- 
cisms of experience, and the open opposition of tradition. Dr. 
Buchman uses his ‘key men’ much as the Japanese use the islands 
of the Pacific, every one is made the base for a new advance. 
He was extraordinarily fortunate in securing the patronage of the 
Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. They played their part to perfection. The Lord 
Mayor welcomed the Groupist campaigners to the Mansion House: 
the Bishop of London commissioned and blessed them in S. Paul’s; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury received them at Lambeth, and 
discoursed to them in an eloquent oration, in which counsel and 
compliment were so adroitly blended that the Groupist cam- 
paigners were able to claim everywhere that the Primate of All 
England had himself given a quasi-official sanction to their pro- 
ceedings. 

I did not conceal my disapproval, but wrote strongly to both 
the Primate (Dr. Lang) and the Bishop of London (Dr. Ingram) 
protesting against action which embarrassed their less Ne ee 
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colleagues, and strengthened a religious movement which, on any 
showing, had no apparent title to their patronage. The following 
letter to an American Professor will serve to illustrate my point 
of. view: 

October 8th, 1933. 


Dear Professor : 

I am greatly obliged to you for your letter and for the copy of The 
Christian Century. Your article seems to me both just and discerning. 
That it amounts to a condemnation of the Movement which it examines 
was inevitable. I have not yet met any one who has been at the pains 
of seriously considering Mr. Buchman’s methods who does not form an 
adverse judgment. 

We live in strange times. Everybody, secular and religious, discloses 
a panic fear of crossing any movement which seems to succeed. The 
proverb, ‘Nothing succeeds like success’, is receiving constant illustra- 
tion. Here is the Bishop of London ‘commissioning’ and ‘blessing’ the 
team of 500 Groupers which Buchman has just brought to London. He 
certainly disapproves whatever is distinctive in the Groups, but he 
cannot resist the impression of their tremendous self-advertisement. 
Even more puzzling is the behaviour of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who is a man of keener intelligence and colder temper than his Lord- 
ship of London, and who yet does not scruple to place the prestige of 
the Primacy at the service of Buchman’s advertisement. Of course 
there can be little doubt as to what will happen in the case of this Essay 
in Corybantic Christianity, as in the case of every previous Essay. It 
will be a ‘Nine days’ Wonder’ and then peter out with or without 
scandal. 

Since I wrote the Charge to which you refer in such kind terms, I have 
gathered much additional information about ‘Groups’, and certainly 
my mind is much more decidedly hostile than it was. I think many of 
those who, with rash impulsiveness, cast in their lot with Buchman 
would give much if they could recover their former independence. 

I take leave to send you a book, Notes on Spiritual Healing, which 
I wrote a few years ago. It will show you that my general attitude 
towards many fashionable methods on the borderland of Religion is not 
sympathetic. 

Yours, &c., 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


On October 18th, 1933, the Bishops at Lambeth discussed the 
Groups, and the discussion was carried over to the following day. 
The London Mission was, in my belief a failure, and marked the 
turn of the tide of Dr. Buchman’s popularity in England, though 
his activities continued for some while, and not a few prominent 
persons were counted among his supporters. In Oxford the Move- 
ment was apparently declining, and as its projects became more 
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extensive, and its pretensions more extravagant, so it commanded 
less credit and moved less enthusiasm. Disillusioned Groupists 
were multiplying, damaging questions were being asked and not 
answered, familiarity with the methods waked more contempt 
than admiration. Many persons who had been disposed to favour 
a religious movement which seemed to succeed drew back from it 
when it was seen to fail. 

The ‘Oxford’ Movement of Dr. Buchman had absorbed much 
of my time, thought, and effort during the years 1931 to 1934, but 
it was not the only addition to the normal and never-lifting burden 
of diocesan duty. There was the older and more properly desig- 
nated ‘Oxford’ Movement of the Tractarians which came into 
prominence in 1933, when its centenary was celebrated throughout 
the country with varying measures of enthusiasm. The Evan- 
gelicals in the same year naturally emphasized their glorious part 
in the abolition of Slavery in the British Empire, of which the 
centenary was celebrated in the same year, 1933. In both these 
centenaries I was directly concerned. On May toth I was the 
preacher at the annual Festival of the S.P.G. in S. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and on July 14th I preached in S. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
“being the rooth anniversary of the Assize Sermon preached by 
John Keble’. More difficult, and for me more important, was the 
centenary celebration within my own diocese. I was resolved that 
it should be genuinely diocesan and, therefore, definitely disso- 
ciated from partisan significance. My Journal may be quoted: 


Auckland Castle, June 25th, 1933. 

This sermon about the Oxford Movement to be preached in 
the Cathedral on July 11th is no easy task. I must be as far as 
possible conciliatory since I have emphasized the non-partisan 
character of the Commemoration, and have urged the atten- 
dance of those who are anything rather than Anglo-Catholics. 
They would naturally feel themselves ‘let down’ if their Bishop 
played the partisan! Yet it is extraordinarily difficult to justify 
the Commemoration on other than partisan grounds. Perhaps 
something might be done by emphasizing the aspect of moral 
witness ina dark time. It argues no agreement with Savonarola’s 
distinctive opinions that one should thank God for his testimony 
to righteousness. And something may, perhaps, be said about 
the actual contribution to the Anglican heritage, e.g. the 
Christian Year. 


June 26th, 1933. 
I worked at the Carlisle sermon all the morning. In the after- 
noon I motored to Fatfield and there I consecrated an addition 
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to the churchyard. Jackson, the Rector of Chester-le-Street, 
attended the function. He is acting as Chaplain to Mr. Justice 
Hawke, who is staying at the Castle for the Assizes. When he 
asked permission to absent himself in order to fulfil his duty as 
Rural Dean by attending the Bishop, the Judge replied severely : 
‘Certainly not: I belong to the Protestant Underworld’. Then, 
observing the appalled countenance of his Chaplain, he added 
blandly, ‘Of course: and carry my compliments to the Bishop’. 
The interest of this trivial episode lies in the fact that it indi- 
cates how widely the expression has wandered. ‘The Protestant 
Underworld’ has already outlived its occasion: it will probably 
outlive its author! It seems to have wounded every variety of 
Protestant most deeply. They resent it mortally! 


June 27th, 1933. 

Ella and I motored to Durham, and attended the function at 
Hatfield College, where the new gates were ‘opened’ by Lady 
Reed, and the new building by Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax). 
The weather was fine; the aspect of everything pleasing, and 
the assemblage numerous. Pemberton presided, having Lord 
Irwin on his right hand, and me on his left. Thus three quondam 
Fellows of All Souls sate together. Londonderry attended as 
Chancellor. Lord Irwin spoke excellently, and I proposed a vote 
of thanks to him. Londonderry made a pleasant speech in 
which he quoted the familiar and foolish definition of an Ameri- 
can University as a place in which ‘sham pearls are cast before 
veai swine’, which greatly pleased the undergraduates. Then we 
lunched with Lord L. in the Castle Hall. He spoke of his experi- 
ences during the War, and told of a British Tommy who gave 
evidence against a Portuguese Colonel. ‘Did you see the accused 
running away?’ ‘Well, sir, I saw him running towards me; and a 
hare jumped up im front of him; and he called out, ‘‘Get out of the 
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way, you brute, and let those run who can’’. 


June 28th, 1933. 


‘I am not disturbed, because I never attached any weight to the 
Bishops. It was, perhaps, the difference between Newman and me: 
he threw himself upon the Bishops and they failed him: I threw 
myself on the English Church and the Fathers as under God her 
support.’? 

This is a famous pronouncement, continually on the lips of 
our Anglo-Catholics, and yet it does not amount to much when 
closely examined. What could Pusey mean by ‘throwing him- 
self on the English Church and the Fathers’, which he contrasted 
with Newman’s practice of ‘throwing himself on the Bishops’? 
He could but mean that, while Newman accepted the pronounce- 

1 Pusey to Marriott, January 2nd, 1868 (v. Life, III. 165). 
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ments of the Bishops as interpreting the Church’s mind, he pre- 
ferred his own reading of the Fathers as interpreting the 
Church’s mind. In fact, he rested on’his own ‘private judg- 
ment’, while Newman rested on the ‘private judgment’ of the 
Bishops, which he repudiated as soon as it ceased to accord with 
his own. Neither position seems very satisfying. 


July gth, 1933. 

Before getting up I read through the little volume, Autodio- 
graphica, which the author, Percy Gardner, sent me last week. 
It is extremely interesting, especially the concluding pages in 
which he explains and describes his religious activity. ‘When 
I read the pronouncements of Archbishop Temple, especially, I find 
very little with which I do not fully agree’—this is rather sur- 
prising in view of the fact that he professes himself anti-feminist, 
anti-socialist, and anti-Catholic; and aw fond Temple is feminist, 
socialist, and catholic. But he has probably known Temple at 
Oxford, and this personal knowledge, which no doubt took the 
form of personal liking, suffices to drive from mind the con- 
trariant factors. 


Tuesday, July rirth, 1933. 

Perhaps the imminence of the Commemoration Service in the 
Cathedral impelled me to write to Geoffrey Faber, thanking him 
for his book, Oxford Apostles, and criticizing the parallel which 
he suggests between the outburst of Protestant feeling which 
followed the publication of Tract XC in 1841, and that which 
preceded the rejection of the Revised Prayer Book by the House 
of Commons in 1927. Also I sent him a copy of the Charge of 
1928 which dealt with Disestablishment. 

The Cathedral service was, I think, impressive, though the 
attendance of the general public was disappointing. Probably 
it was due to the inconvenience of a week-day. About 200 
clergy attended in robes, and about 100 lay helpers. They made 
a brave show in the procession. The music was admirable, 
entirely worthy of the occasion. My sermon took forty minutes in 
delivery. The loud-speakers, if I may believe the statements 
made to me, worked excellently, though I was not quite com- 
fortable myself. However, without them nothing could have 
. been heard at all by the congregation. The Dean had come 
specially from Eton for the service, and was returning by the 
night train. His presence was certainly appreciated. 

The egregious Jardine! was holding a meeting in Darlington 
in order to denounce the Oxford Movement while his Bishop 


connexion with the Duke of Windsor’s marriage in France, after which he resigned 


1 Then Vicar of S. Paul’s, Darlington. Later, he made himself notorious in 
his benefice. 
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was preaching at the Diocesan service of Commemoration in the 
Cathedral! I do not suppose that any importance attaches to 
anything that he says or does; but the spectacle of disorder is 
humiliating. 


Friday, July 14th, 1933. 

S. Mary Abbot’s, which is a large church, was filled at 
II.30 a.m. There was a moderate ritual. The parson explained 
to me that he was not himself an Anglo-Catholic but ‘a humble 
follower of the Tractarians’. My sermon was listened to very 
closely, and perhaps caused some consternation! The truth is 
that, though these Anglo-Catholics talk bravely about Disestab- 
lishment, there is really nothing that they dread more, for they 
know that the comfortable anarchy of the paralysed Establish- 
ment gives them a measure of licence which no disestablished 
Church would tolerate for a day! 
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SIBBES AND SIMEON 


o part of the established ecclesiastical system had been more 

discredited by abuses, and none had been more heavily chal- 
lenged, than the methods by which incumbents were appointed 
to their benefices. None came more directly under popular notice, 
none conflicted more sharply with the rights of the parishioners, 
or insulted more flagrantly the self-respect of the spiritual society. 
Accordingly the reform of Patronage was among the first legisla- 
tive adventures of the newly-constituted Church Assembly. The 
gross scandals by which advowsons were bought and sold in the 
open market were restrained if not wholly extinguished. The exer- 
cise of private patronage was conditioned by a small concession to 
the desires of the parishioners, and by some enlargement of the 
power of the Bishop. But the irrational and mischievous anomaly 
of ‘Party Trusts’ remained, and was even assisted by the con- 
siderable opportunity for purchasing advowsons which was the 
first consequence of limiting patronage rights. I determined to 
exert myself to bring home to the general conscience the essen- 
tially indefensible character and large potential mischiefs of an 
arrangement which entrenched the preferences of partisan religion 
in the heart of the Church’s organization. With this object I wrote 
a substantial pamphlet under the challenging title, Szbbes and 
Simeon, and published it in the summer of 1932. The title was 
arresting. It brought together a prominent Puritan who had 
assisted to organize purchase of tithes in the seventeenth century, 
and the ‘Saint’ of Evangelicalism, Charles Simeon, who had 
founded the best-known Patronage Trust in the nineteenth. The 
venerated Founder of the ‘Simeon Trust’ was criticized with a 
freedom which startled and exasperated his admirers, but the 
criticism was as fair as it was frank, and, while condemning the 
principle and method of Simeon’s procedure, admitted both the 
excellence of his intentions, and the genuineness of his zeal. The 
case against Patronage Trusts was summed up under five heads, 
VIZ: 


I. They assume an utterly false conception of the Church. 
II. They tend to perpetuate an obsolescent, or even obsolete, 
type of Anglican Churchmanship. 
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III. They form an imperium in imperio, very unfavourable to 
sound discipline. ; 
IV. They make the unification of the Church of England almost 
impossible. 
V. They may inflict great hardship on parishes and congrega- 
tions. 


The conclusion was thus stated: 

‘Surely it is high time that Trustee Patronage should be legally 
abolished. It is wrong in principle and, however mitigated by 
conscientiousness in its exercise, carries the potency of grave 
practical evils. When tied to partisan policies, it becomes an 
instrument of unrelieved mischief. What Heylyn predicted would 
be the case with the Puritan Trust of his day has come to be the 
case with the Patronage Trusts of our time. The Trustees have 
more preferments to bestow, and therefore more dependencies, 
than any Archbishop or Bishop, nay, even than the King. They 
operate ceaselessly and steadily as an wmperium in tmpertio, lower- 
ing the standard of discipline, and buttressing the unnatural 
rigidity of partisan churchmanship. It will be a happy day for 
the Church of England when the prohibition of Patronage Trusts 
shall restore to the spiritual society one of its most essential fran- 
chises. Pending the legal prohibition, is it excessive to hope that 
able and self-respecting clergymen will decline the dishonouring 
compliment of nomination to Trust livings?’ 

The Journal indicates that ‘S7zbbes and Simeon’ was not without 
effect: 


June Ist, 1932. 


‘Sibbes and Simeon’ has emerged. There were notices of it in 
The Times and Yorkshire Post and probably in other papers, but 
these I have not seen. 


June 2nd, 1932. 


Letters of acknowledgment from divers recipients of ‘S. and 
S.’ assure me that that bomb has exploded! It remains that its 
effect should be disclosed. I suspect that it will be more ap- 
parent in the temper than in the practice of our Protestants, for 
while the last could hardly be worse, the first still possesses a 
margin of potential deterioration. 


June 3rd, 1932. 
The Record has an article headed, ‘The Bishop of Durham on 
Evangelicals’ which is rather feeble, though very resentful— 


‘in fact the Bishop’s mingled loathing and contempt for Evan- 
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gelicals is displayed on almost every page’. Yet the writer says 
of the Trusts that ‘they prevent the extinction of Evangelical- 
ism within the Church’. That no doubt.is true, but what is the 
inference? 

The Church Times has a leader headed ‘The Bishop of Durham 
speaks out’. It is not very effective, and, of course, ‘hedges’ on 
Simeon. 

The Guardian ignores ‘S. and S.’ altogether. There cannot 
but be much bitterness among the Evangelicals because they 
feel that they are committed to a false position as defenders of 
the Trusts, and they know that they are determined not to retire 
from it. There is me judice a ‘deep’ dissidence of principle and 
sentiment beginning to disclose itself among them. Of this the 
schism from the C.M.S. is the most conspicuous indication. I in- 
cline to think that the maintenance of the Party Trusts may 
provide another revealing schism. 


June 4th, 1932. 

The letters of acknowledgment for S. and S. keep coming in. 
Most of them are merely conventional, and cautiously non- 
committal. Some are friendly, and some, of course, are much 
the reverse. The Bishop of G. describes the Essay as ‘a heavy 
and needed body-blow’, and describes it as ‘very timely’. 
Kenneth Gibbs, the late Prolocutor of the Canterbury Lower 
House, writes: ‘I reckon that you will have caused a fluttering 
in the Trust dovecotes, and some of them may coo quite loud’. 
Sir Lewis Dibdin writes at some length, and with civility. Yet 
there is a sub-acid note in his words that discloses a hostility 
not the less real for being veiled! The Archbishop of Canterbury 
writes elusively, evidently on the watch against saying anything 
which might commit him to something! Canon Sykes, the 
Rector of Whitby, is rather pleased with my reference to his old 
church: ‘Obviously the use to which it should be put next year 
is to organize pilgrimages to it, and show devout Anglo-Catholics 
from what the Oxford Movement saved us’. 


June 6th, 1932. 

The post brings me a number of acknowledgments of S. and 
S., all following with monotonous fidelity the normal party 
lines. The Evangelicals condemn: the Anglo-Catholics applaud. 
The Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Burroughs) writes quite hotly in con- 
demnation. Another correspondent makes an interesting state- 
ment: ‘I once held a Simeon Trust living, and I was very kindly 
treated by them. That was in the now far away days when I 
was definitely associated with the Evangelical party. I remem- 
ber well my sense of emerging into freedom when I was admitted 
to a benefice to which I was presented by my Bishop.’ Mr. (now 
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Canon) Maynard Smith, the Editor of the Church Quarterly, and 
a disciple of Dr. Headlam, the Bishop of Gloucester, writes 
very appreciatively; and the Bishop of Coventry (Dr. Haigh) 
approves, but apprehends trouble from the Protestants. The 
Bishop of Middleton (Dr. Parsons, now Bishop of Hereford), 
who is one of the Members in Charge of the Patronage Measure 
now before the Assembly, asks me to consider the advisability 
of moving a reasoned Resolution condemning the whole system 
of Trust patronage. 

I wrote to the Bishop of Ripon pointing out kindly but firmly 
the folly of the Evangelicals in clinging so fast to these precious 
Trusts. If they had any wisdom, they would seize the oppor- 
tunity provided by the creation of the Diocesan Boards to rid 
themselves finally of the damnosa hereditas of patronage Trusts. 


June 7th, 1932. 

The Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Perowne) writes resentfully 
about S. and S. I replied mildly. These Evangelicals are very 
unwise, and very unteachable. 


On June 8th the newspapers announced the death of Lord 
Brentford (‘Jix’). I allowed myself in some comments: 


‘Jix’ was not a great man, though certainly a man of con- 
siderable talent. His ambitions were ample, and his success 
noteworthy. Probably his Protestantism was a valuable politi- | 
cal asset, and, though his sincerity is unquestionable, he was not 
averse from using his religious reputation as a factor in his 
secular career. He was a ready speaker, but not an orator. His 
death is a heavy blow to the Evangelicals who had made him 
their leader. Sir Thomas Inskip will now reign without a rival, 
but his interests are too professional for a successful sectarian 
leader, and I suspect that he perceives the poor quality, social 
and intellectual, of the Evangelical party. 


As my contemporaries pass away—‘Jix’ was two years 
younger than I—the consciousness of my own solitude becomes 
more definite and painful. The new world which has come into 
being since 1914 has no knowledge of, no interest in, the causes 
which my generation contended for. If I died to-day, half a 
column in The Times would probably suffice for an obituary 
notice, and I should be forgotten in a fortnight! These are not 
comfortable reflections, nor, perhaps, are they dignified or 
wholesome. 


June gth, 1932. 

I received a telegram from the Chaplain of the Seamen’s 
Institute, South Shields, in these terms: 
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Have been asked to take funeral of Japanese drowned in Tyne 
Buddhist on Thursday afternoon wire instructions. 


I replied at once thus: 


You may not take Christian service for Buddhist You may read 
Psalm ninety and say Lord’s Prayer if requested. 


It is difficult to sanction more than this, though truly if one 
consulted only one’s heart, the poor alien should have had the 
full service. He could hardly be less entitled to such comfort as 
it expresses than most ‘Christians’. 


June roth, 1932. 

The Guardian and the Record have articles on S. and S., the 
first friendly, the last fiercely resentful. I received from Canon 
Ollard a very appreciative letter in which he praises highly both 
the style and the substance of the Essay; and a polite letter 
from Mrs. Darlington indicating dissent from my ‘deductions’. 
She is a daughter of the late Dean Farrar. 


June rth, 1932. 

Bishop Perowne, now by hereditary right reigning over 
Worcester, writes to explain to me that the fatal objection to 
Boards of Patronage is that they never appoint Evangelicals to 
livings, and that ‘at present the only possible barrier to such an 
invasion of the Anglo-Catholic element is the retention of a 
considerable number of livings in Evangelical Trust Patronage’. 

Could I wish for more convincing evidence of the inability of 
Evangelicals to hold their ground in an open competition? 
Their survival in the Church of England does undoubtedly 
depend largely on the strong prejudices and long purses of a 
number of zealous but unlettered persons who finance the 
Trusts. 


I have dwelt at such length on the issue and reception of ‘Szbbes 
and Simeon’ because, not only did it make me extremely unpopu- 
lar with a large section of the Evangelical Party, but also it directs 
attention to a subject of great importance in itself which has al- 
ways interested me deeply, and which has not even yet been effec- 
tively handled by the Church. 

The evils of the Patronage Trusts, which are so largely in the 
hands of Evangelicals, and so strongly defended by them, as to 
have become commonly regarded as distinctive features of Evan- 
gelical Anglicanism, are certainly far greater than is generally 
recognized. There are Anglo-Catholic Trusts which are equally 
objectionable in principle, but these are relatively petty in number 
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and scale, and to that extent are less widely mischievous. I have 
emphasized the part which I have myself taken in the effort to 
get rid of Patronage Trusts altogether, whatever be their partisan 
character. 

It is not generally realized how pervasive and far-reaching their 
influence actually is. They constitute something analogous to an 
unofficial Hierarchy within the Established Church. They consti- 
tute a powerful vested interest in a grave ecclesiastical anomaly. 
The numerous holders of Trust livings must naturally champion 
the system by which they have themselves been advantaged. 
Unbeneficed and poorly beneficed clergymen, whose concern for 
self-respect and professional independence is weak, while, for in- 
telligible reasons, their hunger for preferment is strong, are led 
almost unconsciously to ‘qualify’ for appointment to Trust livings 
by professing the requisite version of Churchmanship, and thus the 
natural and salutary movement of thought and habit is hindered, 
in some sense and measure, to the grave moral enfeeblement of 
individuals, and the lasting injury of religion. The ancient ecclesi- 
astical vice of nepotism can easily shelter itself within the actual 
administration of Trust patronage, and the power of Money to 
dictate religious policy is apparent in the creation of Trusts. I re- 
member once discussing the subject of administering Patronage 
with Bishop Moule, and venturing the observation, which rather 
startled that eminent exponent of Evangelical Churchmanship— 
‘It seems to me that you excellent Evangelicals administer your 
Patronage on the Evangelical principle, ‘ Let the Children first be 
fed”’. Among the reforms which experience has led me to regard 
as urgently requisite in the Church of England I give prominent 
place to the prohibition of Patronage Trusts. 
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GEE OR De RECT URES 


N December 11th, 1933, I received from the Senatus of 

S. Andrews an invitation to deliver a course of Gifford Lec- 
tures in the Session 1934-5. I replied at once in the following 
letten: 


Dear Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your letter of December 9th informing me that 
the Senatus Academicus of S. Andrews has resolved to invite me to 
deliver the Gifford Lectures in the Session 1934-5, and enclosing the 
necessary information as to the conditions of the Gifford Lectureship. 

I appreciate very highly the honour which the Senatus has conferred 
on me by this invitation, and I regret the more that it is impossible for 
me to do what it is good enough to desire. 

Apart from the question of personal competence, with respect to 
which it might be fairly urged that the duty of answering it lay rather 
with the Senatus than with myself, I could not rightly or reasonably 
undertake to prepare the Lectures in the course of this year. The stan- 
dard set by the previous Gifford Lectures is a very high one, and it were 
an indefensible proceeding on my part if (as would inevitably be the 
case) I produced lectures which fell quite apparently below that stan- 
dard. The duties of my office are heavy and continuous. The time that 
I could count upon for the work of preparation would be altogether 
inadequate for its due performance. 


In these circumstances I must with real regret take leave to decline 
the appointment which the Senatus is good enough to offer me. 
Believe me, yours very faithfully, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


My Journal discloses the mingled sentiments which filled my 
mind, and confused my judgment: 


December 15th, 1933. 

The Secretary of the University acknowledges my letter, and 
says that the next meeting of the Senatus is not held before the 
middle of January. He would like to know whether, if the . 
Gifford Lecture were postponed until 1935-6, I would consent 
to give it. Would I? 

Then, quite suddenly, I crossed the Rubicon, and sent the - 
Secretary of the University a brief letter, saying that, if the | 
Senatus renewed its invitation on the understanding that the 
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Lectures were not delivered until the Session 1935-6, I should 
not feel myself free to refuse it. 

Of course, if the Senatus has any sense, it won’t renew the 
invitation, and I needn’t bother! But if it does? 


3rd Sunday in Advent, December 17th, 1933. 

A restless night, haunted miserably by the menacing ghost of 
Lord Gifford! On the whole, my mind tends to my writing a 
candid letter to Temple, who is now giving the Gifford Lectures, 
setting out as fairly as I can the difficulties which oppress me, 
and asking for his counsel. I don’t like (but this is mere silly 
pride) refusing to lecture; and I don’t like (but this may be an 
indefensible cowardice) undertaking to do so. Who shall decide 
between vanity and funk? If Temple thinks that the subject 
which alone I could offer would fall within the terms of the 
Lectureship; and if he be generally encouraging, then I will let 
the matter rest, and abide my fate. If the Senatus does not 
repeat its invitation, so much the better. It will have cut the 
Gordian knot for me; but, if they do, then I shall have to do 
my best. 

I wrote a long letter to Temple, asking his candid counsel in 
the matter of the Lectures, and stating my difficulties as well as 
I could. His answer will probably be decisive, in the event of 
my having to make a decision. 


Tuesday, December 19th, 1933. 


I received a letter from Sir James Irvine, which went some 
way towards reassuring me on the difficult matter of the Gifford 
Lecture. It merits transcription: 


My dear Friend, 

This Gifford Lectureship business has given me intense pleasure, and, 
before attempting to reply to your letter, I want to tell you something 
of how it came about. The Gifford Bequest has proved to be a diffi- 
cult thing to administer, and I have doubts if its developments would 
have pleased its Founder, who appears to have been a man distressed 
by the thought that if he himself, greatly endowed, should find his 
faith imperilled, how difficult must be the position of others less 
fortunate in experience and opportunity. He does not say so in the 
Trust Deed, but the mere fact that he attached the Lectureship to 
the Scottish Universities indicates that he had in mind also the plight 
of the young student drifting towards the position of an honest 
doubter. At all events, under the general title of ‘Natural Theology’, 
these Lectures have been given for more than forty years, and it has 
been interesting to observe the attitude of the Universities towards 
the scheme. Indeed, the idea has grown up that the Lectureship is 
a kind of Nobel Prize.... Hence it comes that, to dwindling and 
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mystified audiences, men have lectured on the dreariest of philoso- 
phies, on obscene savage rites, or on the mathematical conception of 
the Universe. 

In this respect S. Andrews has been no better than its three Uni- 
versity neighbours, and (I make an exception in favour of Bishop 
Gore) we have heard more about the philosophy of Plotinus than of 
the teaching of Jesus Christ. There seems no exit from this cycle, and 
now you can imagine my feelings two weeks ago, when, in facing our 
next appointment of a Gifford Lecturer, a Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy got up and proposed your name. It would have done your 
heart good to have heard what he said, which was to the effect that 
we have had more than enough of barren, abstract philosophy and 
science, and what was needed was to have a man of wide Christian 
experience tell us of his convictions, and even confess his perplexities. 
He put into words precisely what had been in my mind for a long 
time, and he found an immediate response from every one round the 
table. I warned them that it would be unlikely you would be free to 
accept at all for the next academic year, but they wanted you to 
come sometime if you possibly could manage it; so your first letter 
to Mr. Bennett (the Secretary) did not come as a surprise, and your 
second has given immense satisfaction. I did not write to you on the 
subject, for I wanted your decision to be uninfluenced by my own 
desires. We are asking much from a man so severely overworked as 
yourself, yet somehow I feel how great is the opportunity. 

Yours, &c., 
JAMES COLQUHOUN IRVINE. 


Wednesday, December 20th, 1933. 

Temple’s letter, added to Irvine’s, seems to make it impos- 
sible for me to refuse to lecture, if it is again proposed to me. 
There seems to be a larger liberty in the choice and treatment 
of the subject than I had at first supposed. When a man of 
seventy undertakes so considerable a venture as the delivery of 
Gifford Lectures, he cannot but regard his undertaking as having 
something of the character of a ‘Swan-song’. And evidently 
there are those in S. Andrews who both desire and expect some- 
thing like a Confessio Fidei, which is the form which an old 
Bishop’s Swan-song must inevitably take. All this invests this 
very unexpected invitation to give the Gifford Lectures with a 
solemn significance. What have I got to say at the end of my 
life on this supreme subject of Religion, of which for so many 
years I have been a public exponent? What indeed? What do 
I really believe out of all this mass of traditional and official 
credenda which for so long I have publicly professed to believe? 
What indeed? I can see that the preparation of these lectures 
will be rather a painful discipline, compelling me to confront 
much in myself that too long I have refrained from facing. 
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The addresses to the Ordination candidates in Advent, 1933, 
were given by Archdeacon Hunter (now Bishop of Sheffield), and 
interested me as well as edified those to whom they were directly 
addressed. 


Thursday, December 2rst, S. Thomas’s Day, 1933. 

The Ordination was marred by some defects, e.g. there were 
no hymns, either during the Administration or after the Bene- 
diction, and there was a large superfluity of consecrated bread. 
Per contra, the sermon by the Archdeacon was good and well 
heard. It was preached from the old Jacobean pulpit, which the 
Dean had caused to be again erected in the Choir. The Ordina- 
tion itself was, I think, most impressive. Nothing could have 
been better than the behaviour of the candidates, and the 
arrangement by which they all were communicated by me and 
the Dean before the rest of the communicants, was, I think, 
seemly and impressive. After the Service I entertained the 
newly ordained and their friends to lunch in the Castle, and 
then returned to Auckland. 


December 22nd, 1933. 


Also I wrote to Canon Deane, calling attention to the dis- 
regard of its due priority to Winchester involved by The Times 
placing Durham after Winchester in its report of Ordinations. 

The Bishop of the Niger (Dr. Lasbrey) and five of his mis- 
sionaries who, like himself, hail from Durham, send me a com- 
bined letter of ‘salutation’ and Christmas wishes. 


December 24th, 1933. 


I received from Archdeacon Hunter The Life of Dr. John 
Hunter, with a kindly expressed letter, in which he speaks of 
‘An affinity between me and his father, in this respect, that the 
late Principal Forsyth described him—thinking in terms of the 
non-Anglican Communion—as “‘the greatest master we had of 
manuscript-preaching’’.’ This is interesting, as well as flat- 
terous. Also I received a little book from old Bishop Lawrence, 
formerly Bishop of Massachusetts, A Harvest of Happy Years. 


December 26th, 1933. 


I wrote to Sir James Irvine saying definitely that, if the 
Senatus renewed their offer of the Gifford Lectureship on the 
understanding that the Lectures would be delivered in the Ses- 
sion 1935-6 I should accept it. 

I wrote to my brother Gilbert, thanking him for his present 
of apples from his ranch, and sending him the Charge and The 
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Bishoprick. His last letter reported considerable Groupist 
activity in British Columbia, where the Anglican clergy appear 
to be more or less complaisant. Any tendencies in the Groupist 
direction will have been greatly strengthened by the report that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has welcomed Buchman at 
Lambeth. 

The wireless announces that the fearful railway accident in 
France has caused the death of about 200 people, and damaged 
many more. It takes high rank in the number of railway disas- 
ters. Such an event, coming at such a time, will deepen the dis- 
content and depression which now prevail among the French to 
a dangerous extent. Their political and economic situation is 
extremely disturbing, and the international position is one which 
adds greatly to its gravity. They are excitable and unreason- 
able people who easily fall into mad courses when things go 
awry. 


December 27th, 1933. 


A very pleasing letter from Dick Elliott tells me that he has 
received Wordsworth’s Poems, that he is pleased with them, 
and that he has fallen in love with Baron von Hiigel! He really 
does seem to have a natural turn for the best books. Canon 
Deane writes: 


I wish to goodness the P.M. would be sensible enough to bring you 
to London in Inge’s place—supposing, that is, you were willing to 
come. 


Dashwood, a week ago, reported the London gossip that I 
was to be asked to follow Ralph. Was ever such nonsense talked 
in the world? Nothing would induce me to return to Babylon 
now. I am too old, too poor, too lazy, tco nervous, and generally 
impossible. Fancy the feelings of the Lord Mayor and his 
brethren at having Disestablishment in the Deanery! 

My Archdeacons have written to me in very loyal and affec- 
tionate language, and, if it were ever safe to build anything on 
words, I might draw comfort from the fact. Both say that 
they endorse my attitude towards Groups, and think my Preface 
to the Charge effective. 

I gather that the Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Burroughs) who is 
again ordered abroad for his health, contemplates the grave step 
of resigning his see. He is nervy and impulsive, and does not 
‘hit it off’ with Leeds. 

The Dean of Norwich (Dr. Cranage) writes to thank me for 
my Charge: ‘Do let me say what a treat it always is to read 
your English and to know that just the right word will be used.’ 
I wish I shared his opinion of my composition. 
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December 30th, 1933. 

Arthur Hardinge died this week. He had for some while been 
as good as dead. The obituary notice in The Times must, I 
think, have been written by Fletcher. It recalls an episode at 
All Souls which has become legendary: 


The Bishop of Durham and he once conducted a spirited argument 
from the high vantage ground of the two ends of the Common Room 
mantelpiece. 


Hardinge and I were attached to one another from the first, 
and we were sometimes mistaken for one another, being both 
slight in build, quick in movement, alert in mind, and somewhat 
. talkative. The tragic death of both his sons cast a dark shadow 
on his last years. Finally, his reason gave way, and he died in 
eclipse. He was brilliant, vigorous, and lovable. 

I received the following letter from Athelstan Riley, dated 
from the Athenaeum yesterday: 


My dear friend and Lord, 

Who wrote the admirable obituary of our friend ‘Hoppy’ in The 
Times of to-day? I should have suspected you had it not been for 
the Bishop of Durham episode in All Souls Common Room, but that 
may have been a deliberate ‘blind’. 


I have never told you how strikingly similar your two personalities 
were, but I have often wondered whether you caught his very con- 
spicuous characteristic of conversation and manner from an older 
colleague at All Souls! Had Hardinge taken a clerical instead of a 
diplomatic career, he would certainly have been a bishop and in all 
things indistinguishable from the present Bishop of Durham! Talk- 
ing about Oxford, to my great surprise, and I am bound to say 
gratification, Pembroke elected me to an honorary Fellowship. 

Yours ever, 
ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


January 31st, 1934. 

We travelled to S. Andrews, where I was met on the platform 
by the Principal, with whom we stayed. After dinner I had 
much pleasant talk with mine host in his study. He disbelieves. 
in the alarmist view of the use of gas in the next war, and 
ridicules the notion that cities could be reduced to cemeteries 
by gas bombs from aeroplanes. He thinks that the increase of 
our air forces is urgently required. He gave me an amusing 
account of Barrie’s performance of his duties as Rector at the 
350th Anniversary of Edinburgh University. It was highly 
unconventional, and to conservative academics rather alarming. 
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The Principal is temperamentally an optimist, and clings to the 
much-battered Creed of Progress. I wish it were possible for me 
to share his faith. 


Thursday, February rst, 1934. 


Dr. Russell took us for a motor drive during the afternoon. 
He is a mild-mannered man, with an inconvenient stutter, evi- 
dently concerned for his duties as an employer of labour, and 
sincerely anxious to prove himself a good Christian in business. 
His paper works at Markinch are a family interest more than a 
century old. He told me that his sons are at Sedbergh School, 
and that there are many Scottish boys there. A Presbyterian 
minister from Edinburgh goes down to Sedbergh, and prepares 
the boys for confirmation, which he himself administers! Then 
they communicate in the School Chapel with the boys whom the 
Bishop has confirmed. This is an arrangement which, I imagine, 
Archbishop Leighton would have highly approved. 

I delivered the Walker Trust Lecture on Leadership to a room 
filled with dons, dons’ wives, and students. If I may credit the 
impression which I received, and the assurances given to me, the 
lecture was acceptable. Certainly the audience listened very 
closely, and applauded very heartily. This lecture was pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press under the title, The 
Analysis of Leadership. 


February 2nd, 1934. 


I had some interesting talk with the Principal. He said that 
he first met me when he received the degree at Durham on the 
occasion of Londonderry’s Inauguration as Chancellor. He said 
to himself as he heard me preaching in the Cathedral, ‘J must 
get to know that man better’. He persisted in his purpose, and our 
acquaintance has grown into a genuine friendship. Who can 
doubt that ‘there’s a Divinity doth shape our ends, rough hew 
them as we will’? Only in that belief can we have strength to 
stumble forward. 

There came to dinner the minister of the parish, a pleasant 
man entering on middle life, named Baird. He was at Oxford at 
the time when Buchman’s great House Party was coming to an 
end, and he found himself unexpectedly present at the final 
service in S. Mary’s. The Church was thronged, and the excite- 
ment intense, but he found the proceedings intolerably vapid 
and irreverent. Some specimens of the confessions which he 
heard were truly repulsive. He thinks that the Group Move- 
ment is making little way in S. Andrews, and those who are cap- 
tured by it are mainly English students. The Principal told me 
there were a number of such students of a very good type in the 
University. 
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Saturday, February 3rd, 1934: 

I returned to Auckland Castle. 

Brooke, a pleasant young Balliol man, who had brought me a 
letter of introduction from Geoffrey Dawson, lunched with me. 
He is here on a mission of investigation into the state of the 
unemployed, especially in this area. I gave him a list of the 
more intelligent clergy. 

Bishop Lawrence writes to me from Boston, thanking me for 
my Charge, and indicating quite clearly that his attitude 
towards the Group Movement is far more friendly than I could 
think either reasonable or safe. But this excellent American is 
likely to be much affected by the complaisance of Lambeth. 


February 4th, 1934. 

I motored to Sunderland, where I dedicated the new vestry 
attached to S. Mark’s, Millfield, and then preached at Evensong. 
I was impressed by the evident interest of the people, and the 
hearty way in which they took part in the service. The choir 
consisted of fourteen young men and eighteen boys. Romans, 
the Vicar, has tried to interest the people in the Codex Sinaiticus, 
and with this object in view has obtained a reprint of the Codex 
(i.e. of two pages thereof) and hung it conspicuously in the 
church. There will be a ‘leaving collection’ as I suggested in my 
‘Encyclical’, and they hope to send in something. But they are 
unquestionably not enthusiastic. It goes sorely against the 
grain with them to give anything to the Russians. The situation 
is almost comical. Those who love the ‘Bolshies’ hate Chris- 
tianity; and those who love Christianity hate the ‘Bolshies’. 
The Codex, being both a Russian property and a Christian 
treasure, ‘falls between two stools’! 


Monday, February 5th, 1934. 


I travelled to London, and put up at the Deanery, West- 
minster. The Dean and I dined with the Brotherhood, which 
was meeting at Prebendary Ellison’s house, somewhere in the 
West End. It was a pleasant dinner, though only six persons 
attended (Inge, Storr, Foxley Norris, Hanson, Ellison, and 
myself), but our conversation was keen and well sustained. 
I asked Inge what precisely he meant when he spoke of Jacks 
as an ‘orthodox Unitarian’. He replied that what he actually 
said was ‘that Jacks was orthodox for a Unitarian’. I was 
pleased to find Storr very decidedly opposed to Buchman, whom 
he holds to be a hypnotist. 


February 7th, 1934. 


I made a speech in the Assembly when Canon Deane’s 
Motion for approving a Measure limiting the publication of 
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salacious details in Ecclesiastical trials was under discussion. 
I spoke against the Motion and with effect. The vote was taken 
by Houses, with the result that it was defeated, for a tie counts 
as a negative. The voting is interesting: 


For Against 


House of Bishops. + ET Z 12 
ewer eye ite TEAS 60 
” ” Laity : oe EZ, 65 


I dined pleasantly at Grillions. The company numbered four- 
teen, including Winston Churchill, who was bubbling over with 
fun and wit. 


February 8th, 1934. 


There came to dinner Mr. Manisty and his sister. He is 
‘Attorney-General of the Palatinate of Durham’, a sinecure 
which carries no emoluments, but has a pathetic historical value. 
He spoke interestingly about his reminiscences of Durham. His 
sister (the quaintest little lady ever seen, who might have 
stepped out of the eighteenth century) talked with vivacity and 
intelligence. 


February 9th, 1934. 

Alington and Rawlinson acquitted themselves well, when they 
moved and seconded a Resolution exempting the Capitular 
Estates of Durham from the general handling proposed by the 
Cathedral Commission. Both impressed the House favourably, 
though I think Alington will have to be on his guard against his 
characteristic defect—‘the persistent puerility of the pedagogue’— 
which sometimes gives an aspect of flippancy to what are really 
weighty considerations. The Archbishop of York intervened 
effectively on the right side, and a speech of Middleton, the Chief 
Estates Commissioner, was certainly sympathetic. I lunched in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, and then went to the Athenaeum, where 
I found Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, who talked to me about his 
experiences when he inquired into the dispute at Newcastle, 
which had been the cause of the Royal Commission on Durham 
University. He said that, though he had conducted many 
similar inquiries, he had never encountered anything quite like 
this. He was well impressed by Sir Robert Bolam’s ability, and 
avoidance of recriminations. He thought that the Royal Com- 
mission was probably unavoidable and that it would do good. 
He thought that I should not consent to be a Member of the 
Commission if I should be invited to become one, because, as 
Visitor, I must be regarded as an integral part of the University. 
With this view my own judgment concurs. Selby-Bigge carried 
me off to South Kensington to hear Baldwin speak at the opening 
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of the ‘William Morris’ Exhibition. There was a great crowd, 
and we had to stand. A young woman near us fell down in a 
fainting fit, and was hustled off rather ignominiously! I felt so 
mortally fatigued that, when I returned to the Deanery, I lay 
down on my bed, and so remained until dinner. 

The Dean carried me off after dinner to Burlington House, 
where a soivée of the Arts Society was proceeding. It was not 
inconveniently crowded, and the pictures were seen to advan- 
tage. 

t was surprised to find that the silly canard about my suc- 
ceeding Inge in the deanery of S. Paul’s appears in some quar- 
ters to gain credit. These Babylonian slaves cannot understand 
how any one can fail to regard life in Babylon as so desirable as 
to be grasped at as a boon in any circumstances. It has ever 
amazed me that this should be so. 


Saturday, February roth, 1934. 


I transferred myself from the Westminster Deanery to the 
Master’s House at the Temple, where I was to stay for the week- 
end. There I found that vivacious and eccentric octogenarian, 
Edward Lyttelton, sometime Headmaster of Eton. He is 
obsessed with a crusade against cigarette smoking, in which he 
vainly urges his friends to take part. I had already refused to 
do this, and was relieved that he did not begin discussing it. 
There came to dinner Mr. Justice Hawke, in whose Cornish con- 
stituency, when he sate in Parliament, the notorious S. Hilary’s 
Church, which has figured so largely in the papers, was situated. 
He had himself voted against the Revised Prayer Book, but he 
agreed that the situation had now reached the point at which 
Disestablishment was the only remedy. 


Quinquagesima, February rrth, 1934. 

At the Master’s invitation, I celebrated the Holy Communion 
in the Temple Church. There were but eight communicants all 
told at 8 o’clock. 

Ella arrived in good time, and was shepherded to church by 
Mrs. Carpenter. There was a large congregation, the largest that 
had been seen there for many months past, as I was afterwards 
assured. When a persistently coughing choirboy had left the 
church, there was close and unbroken attention. Afterwards 
we lunched with the Benchers of the Inner Temple. They were 
all extremely kind, and evidently found my sermon to their 
mind. The quaint text (Judges xiv. 14, ‘out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness’) aroused 
their curiosity; the eulogistic references to English justice pro- 
pitiated their prejudices; the historical parallel moved their 


interest, and, perhaps, the literary form of the sermon accorded 
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with their taste. I was asked to allow the sermon to be printed, 
and, of course, gave a willing assent to so flattering a proposi- 
tion. Lord Scarbrough and his daughter were in the congrega- 
tion, and spoke with me afterwards. He reproached me for not 
having stayed with them, and I said that I would do so, if that 
were convenient, when next I had to visit Babylon. Sir Thomas 
Inskip was in the church, but did not come to lunch. Does this 
fact indicate that he is recovering from the shock he received 
from Sibbes and Simeon? The Master showed us the fine Hall 
of the Middle Temple, where is an oaken table made from the 
timbers of the ship in which Sir Francis Drake circumnavigated 
the globe. There is another table, some forty-five feet long, cut 
out in a single piece from an oak in Windsor Park, and presented 
by Queen Elizabeth. I was interested to see in the Inner Temple 
the portrait of Sir John Simon (now Lord Simon), and Lord 
Sumner, which have recently been placed there. They are on 
either side of the noble and famous portrait of William Pitt by 
Hoppner. Then Ella and I attended the afternoon service in 
the Temple Church, when for the first time I heard Jack Clayton 
preach. We had tea in his rooms, which are quite near the 
church, and, save for the seventy-five steps which have to be 
mounted before it can be reached, comfortable enough. He gave 
me a packet of his brother’s photographs, which are amazingly 
good. By this time I was feeling extremely fatigued and went 
back to the Master’s House to rest myself. After dinner the 
Master and I sate on talking for some time. Our conversation 
took a serious character. We talked of the present paralysis of 
religion, and confessed the mingled perplexity and consterna- 
tion into which we had been brought. I was surprised to find 
how much of puzzlement and fear we had in common. On the 
whole, my visit has given me a good impression of Carpenter. 
He is spreading his wings, and finding his feet. He would not 
make a bad Dean of S. Paul’s, and, though he could not main- 
tain the eminence of Inge (who could?), he would, perhaps, be 
more intelligible to the Cathedral body and to the diocese. 


Monday, February reth, 1934. 

Ella and I returned to Auckland, where I found a considerable 
collection of letters, among them one from Oliver Quick, accept- 
ing my offer of the Professorship vacated by Dawson Walker’s 
death. 
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HILE the publication of Sibbes and Simeon in May, 1932, 

had made me exceedingly unpopular with the Evangelical 
Party, to which Patronage Trusts were traditionally and appar- 
ently precious, an unfortunate episode in Liverpool in 1934 drew 
me into a conflict which I would gladly have avoided if it had 
been rightly possible. This conflict caused me considerable dis- 
tress, and alienated many who had hitherto regarded me with 
confidence and hope. 

It was not the least regrettable consequence of the vehement 
and continued controversy occasioned by my consecration as 
Bishop of Hereford in 1918 that it created the impression that I 
myself must certainly be essentially heretical. It was assumed 
that I must share whatever doctrinal laxity found expression 
within the Church of England, and, therefore, when the central 
and constituting belief of: the Christian Church seemed to be 
challenged by the admission of an eminent Unitarian to the pulpit 
of Liverpool Cathedral, it was widely expected that I should 
applaud the arrangement. The expectation was certainly un- 
justified, but in the circumstances it was not wholly unnatural. 
When, therefore, the action of the Cathedral body was publicly 
challenged by the protest of Lord Hugh Cecil, I felt myself honour- 
ably bound to make perfectly clear how I felt with respect to the 
matter. Some passages from my Journal may serve to indicate 
the course of events, and my own reaction to them: 


December 23rd, 1933. 


The Times announces that Lord Hugh Cecil is about to bring 
an action against the Bishop of Liverpool and his Dean for 
allowing a Unitarian Minister to preach in Liverpool Cathedral. 
This may well be the beginning of the end of the Establishment, 
and so far it need not be lamented; but the nature of the issue 
raised can hardly fail to involve a disastrous conclusion, for the 
success of Cecil’s action would mean the triumph of obscurant- 
ism, and its fatluve could not but imply the triumph of Erastian 
rationalism: and both would involve, and ought to involve, dis- 
vuption. The inevitable discussion of the vital doctrines of the 


Faith, and the consequent controversy cannot but be calami- 
tous. 
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January 3rd, 1934. 

The Times quotes a paragraph from the Liverpool Diocesan 
Gazette from which it appears that the Bishop (Dr. David) dis- 
approves of the invitation to preach being sent to a Unitarian 
for a statutory service, but not for an extra-statutory occasion. 
This, of course, leaves the main question unaffected; for if Uni- 
tarianism be really inconsistent with Christianity, it cannot be 
tolerable that Unitarians should preach at any service. 


January 5th, 1934. 

Old Lord Halifax is reported to have written to Lord Hugh 
Cecil in terms of ardent approval. On the other hand, Canon 
Raven has expressed himself extravagantly in a sermon preached 
in Liverpool Cathedral. The Church Times has a characteristic 
leader notable for its scornful reference to the Revised Prayer 
Book as a fad of the Bishops which they forced, or sought to 
force, upon the Church! It is, of course, heartily pleased with 
Cecil’s action. Yet the more I think over it, the more mischie- 
vous that action appears. I cannot pretend to be surprised that 
the continuing provocation which the management of Liverpool 
Cathedral has involved has at last provoked reprisals. The 
parties within the Church are now so sharply separated from one 
another that they are hardly conscious of the effect of their 
action on Churchmen of other parties than their own. 


January 7th, 1934. 

Unitarianism cannot plead that it is but the admission in the 
sphere of doctrine of some new truths which ‘Science’ has dis- 
closed. It is itself the first and deadliest of all the heresies, that 
which led the Jews to reject Jesus Christ. How can any Chris- 
tian Church admit it, and survive? 

The Bishop of Liverpool seems to treat belief in Christ’s 
Deity as an Anglican doctrine, not fairly to be ignored in ser- 
vices specifically Anglican, but not rightly insisted upon as a 
condition of Christian fellowship. But can this position be 
tolerated? Can we thus ignore the distinction between things 
essential and things indifferent? And if we reply that we most 
assuredly cannot, then we must ask whether the belief in 
Christ’s Godhead be not plainly an essential, nay, the core of all 
essentials? If that. be so, we cannot avoid the unpalatable 
necessity of refusing religious fellowship with Unitarians, how- 
ever Christian in sentiment and behaviour. It is a woeful busi- 
ness. What is the religious importance of accurate theology? 
Does doctrine really matter? Sir Alfred Lyall’s pathetic poem, 
‘Theology in Extremis’, gives utterance to the suspicion of many 
modern Christians: 
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What would I burn for, and whom not spare? 
I who had faith in an easy-chair. 


Tolerance is easy enough in the absence of belief, but is it really 
born of that Charity which ‘vejoiceth in the truth’? For indivi- 
dual salvation the thing that matters is sincerity: but for a 
Church? 


January gth, 1934: 

The Liverpool plot thickens. Lord Hugh Cecil replies to the 
Bishop of Liverpool in a letter which is very long, very tren- 
chant, and very effective. It is evident to me that he is not 
acting alone. The accumulated resentments of Birmingham are 
blended with the exasperations of Liverpool! I have long 
thought that the truculence and audacity of our ‘modern 
Churchmen’ would lead to some explosion, but I had not sup- 


posed that a man of Cecil’s consequence would organize it. He 
says: 


I shall not appeal to the authority of the State or the Courts that 
exercise the King’s jurisdiction. The question is a spiritual one, and 
must be determined by the Church.. But to whatever Church 
authority I can bring my complaint, I shall continue to urge it. And 
I trust you to procure an authoritative declaration that those who 
reject the Deity of Christ must not preach in our churches. 


But what if they continue to do so notwithstanding? 


So far as I can analyse and distinguish my motives in deciding | 
to take a leading part in securing a formal condemnation of the 
attempt to admit Unitarians to the pulpits of the Church of Eng- 
land, I cannot doubt that my decision was based on considerations 
which were neither unworthy nor inadequate. 

In the first place, I thought I owed it to myself to clear away 
any misunderstanding as to my own personal belief which, if I 
maintained an ambiguous silence, might very naturally be 
suspected. 

In the next place, I thought it was due to my own Diocese 
primarily, and also to the whole Church, that I should remove any 
ground for anxiety. During the storm of calumny and abuse 
which had preceded my Consecration in 1918, I had resolutely 
refused to break silence, and, after the Archbishop had finally 
decided to consecrate, I thought it sufficient to reaffirm both my 
ex animo acceptance of the Nicene Creed and the agnostic atti- 
tude towards certain of its ‘historical’ clauses which conditioned 
that acceptance. I could not, however, be unaware of the existence 
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of a certain misgiving and suspicion which did not assist my right- 
ful influence, and always provided my opponents with an oppor- 
tunity for belittlement and malignant innuendo. It seemed to 
me, therefore, that, since the central issue of discipleship had again 
emerged, and no apparent material interest of my own was any 
longer connected with it, I was bound to speak with lucidity and 
decision. 

In the third place, I owed it to the increasing number of ‘ Liberal’ 


‘Anglicans, that I should make my personal position clear. This 


obligation was strengthened by my deepening anxiety as to the 
temper and tendency of the ‘Liberal’ Movement within the 
Church of England. I was often urged to become a member of the 
Churchmen’s Union over which my honoured and brilliant friend, 
Dr. Inge, then Dean of S. Paul’s, presided, but I ever refused on 
the specific ground that, not only did I hold it undesirable that 
bishops should ally themselves with any organized section of 
Churchmen, but also that I was not sufficiently in agreement with 
the kind of ‘modernism’ which was (as I feared) gaining strength 
in the Churchmen’s Union, and had found frequent expression in 
Dr. Major’s well-known journal, the Modern Churchman. I pre- 
ferred to describe myself as an old-fashioned ‘Latitude man’ who 
had strayed from the seventeenth century into the twentieth. 
The careful wardship of the integrity and due proportions of the 
Christian religion, as these had received authoritative expression 
in the Apostolic literature contained in the New Testament, was 
the primary obligation of the Christian ministry, and therein pre- 
eminently of the bishops. That obligation excluded any toleration 
of the Unitarian attitude towards the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

In short, I owed a frank pronouncement to the Church, from 
which I had received Episcopal consecration and commission; to 
the Diocese of Durham, over which I had been entrusted with 
spiritual jurisdiction; to my fellow-‘ Liberals’, whose intellectual 
franchise I held to be a precious part of the Anglican tradition; 
and, above all, since personal sincerity is an essential condition 
both of self-respect and of any measure of genuine spiritual suc- 
cess, I owed it to myself not to remain silent. 

As Bishop of Durham, I possessed a certain precedence among 
the bishops of the Northern Province, and might be reasonably 
expected to ‘take the lead’. 

On February 22nd, 1934, I wrote as follows to the Archbishop 
of York, with whom, as President of the Convocation, I had 
agreed on a procedure in the forthcoming session: 
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My dear Archbishop, 

I am really perturbed by the position with respect to Our Lord, 
which is taken up, and even taken for granted, by ‘Modern Churchmen * 
...1 think the extent of Martineau’s approximation to orthodoxy is 
very generally exaggerated. ‘Martineau’, writes Estlin Carpenter, ‘re- 
mains at last a Unitarian in his interpretation of the Deity, and a 
Christian in his allegiance to Jesus Christ.’ Be that as it may, we cannot 
go behind men’s formal professions and constitute ourselves the judges 
of the degree in which these represent their actual convictions. 

We must do nothing to hearten the mob of heresy-hunting fanatics, 
who will exploit Hugh Cecil’s quite reasonable protest. 

I shall certainly think as carefully as I can over this whole issue, and 
shall value any opportunity of exchanging views with you. 


March 15th, 1934. 

I propose to speak about the episode at Liverpool in my 
Presidential Address, because Captain G. of the Church Army 
and the Vicar of S. have informed me that a considerable dis- 
cussion is going on about it in the diocese, and that this discus- 
sion discloses a dangerous confusion of mind. The humbler 
folk, whom the Captain encounters, are hot against Lord Hugh 
Cecil; the better-instructed people, whom the Vicar is best 
acquainted with, are alarmed by the intrusion of ‘heresy’ into 
Anglican churches. ® 


March 22nd, 1934. 

I spent the morning in revising my Conference Address in 
order to incorporate the Archbishop’s suggestions. Incidentally 
I read again Martineau and Drummond. Both are extremely 
devout, and their language almost ‘trembles on the brink’ of 
Christian faith (especially the last), but neither is really in accord 
with the Christian belief. They bring out the enormous diffi- 
culties of the orthodox theology so clearly that one’s own posi- 
tion seems to become insecure! But one thing seems quite 
apparent to me, namely, that the humanitarian view of Jesus, 
however disguised by devotional laudation, will work out in the 
decay and ultimate disappearance of the Christian Religion. These 
excellent Unitarians are preserved from the consequences of 
their own heresy by the great stream of orthodox conviction 
and habit, but if this should fail (and there are some disquieting 
symptoms of failure already perceptible) the moral and spiritual 
impotence of pietistic rhetoric as a substitute for definite con- 
viction would not be slow to disclose itself. 


March 24th, 1934. 
Archdeacon Hunter (now Bishop of Sheffield) replies to my 


inquiry about the Baptismal Formulary used by Unitarians. 
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There appears to be some variety of usage, but in the main it 
seems to be inadequate. Now, if the question were submitted 
to me whether a person so baptized could rightly be presented 
for Confirmation, I should without hesitation pronounce such 
Baptism insufficient, and require that the person so baptized 
should be baptized again with the orthodox formula. How then 
could I authorize a Unitarian with no other baptism than this 
which the denomination provides to bea preacher in our pulpits? 


March 26th, 1934. 


The Archbishop of York and Mrs. Temple arrived. After tea 
I carried off the Archbishop to my room, and we had a ‘heart- 
to-heart’ talk about the Liverpool incident. We seemed to be 
in close agreement both on the main question, and on the imme- 
diate policy. He undertook to draft some resolutions which I, 
as the leading Bishop of the Province, should move at the next 
Convocation after the Bishop of Liverpool had made his apologia 
or explanation. I agreed that it would be desirable that copies 
of these resolutions should be issued to the bishops before the 
meeting of Convocation, a note being prefixed stating that their 
being moved would be subject to anything which the Bishop of 
Liverpool might say. We must avoid the suggestion of pre- 
judging the case before the accused had been heard! On the 
whole our conversation pleased me, and gave me the impression 
that there was a larger measure of essential agreement between 
us than I had hitherto supposed. 

He asked me whether there was any truth in the statement, 
to which some newspapers had given currency, that I desired 
to become Dean of S. Paul’s in succession to Inge, whose impend- 
ing resignation had been announced! I disclaimed the absurdity. 


Maundy Thursday, March 29th, 1934. 

I wonder how far Hunter represents the clergy. He is an 
amiable and popular man, who cannot but wield a considerable 
influence. Raven’s perfervid championship may have much 
effect on the Bishop of Liverpool, and if he defends the position 
that Unitarians are fairly entitled to be accepted as Christians, 
there may well develop a considerable conflict. The general feel- 
ing of the public, always opposed to every exercise of discipline, 
will be with him; and the fact that the Anglo-Catholics are on 
the other side will go far to keep the Evangelicals silent. Look 
at it how one will, the outlook is not pleasant. 


Good Friday, March 3oth, 1934. 

From the standpoint of the Humanitarians what special and 
perpetual significance can the Crucifixion of Jesus be said to 
possess? The critics have passed their rough desecrating hands 
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over the Evangelical narratives, and left little in them of all 
that has most touched the hearts of men. I read through the 
Cambridge Commentary on the Passion Chapters in S. Luke’s 
Gospel, and realized how spiritually desolating is the method of 
Bible study which it represents. At every point the Editor 
quotes with apparent approval some destructive comment from 
a modern scholar, generally the Liberal Jew, Montefiore, or the 
ex-Roman Catholic Modernist, Loisy. ‘A sublime touch, but 
probably not historic’, is the note on the words, ‘the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter’. The dramatic episode in which Barab- 
bas is preferred to Jesus is ‘somewhat unlikely’. The whole 
account of Pilate’s contact with the people is contained in a 
narrative which ‘it 7s impossible to accept as lustory’. The wail- 
ing of the women ‘is probably unhistorical’, being made up of a 
number of O.T. reminiscences. The words, ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do’, are marked as doubtful. 
‘But, whether the words are part of Luke or not, they are entirely 
characteristic of the spirit of Christianity, and of Jesus Himself, 
even if not historical, they are a supreme tribute to His memory.’ 
The mockery by the soldiers ‘is unlikely’. The touching record 
of the two robbers, ‘seems to move rather in the realm of legend 
than of history’. It is difficult to make devotional use of a 
Sacred Scripture which is thus to be regarded. The Editor adds 
in an appendix this account of the Redeemer: 


That Jesus regarded Himself as divine—or semi-divine—is most 
improbable. If others gave the title Son of God to Him during His 
lifetime, or if He applied it to Himself, it was doubtless in this more 
restricted sense (of Messiah). He was conscious—uniquely conscious 
—of a special relationship between Himself and God: but it was the 
relationship of a son to a father, of a prophet to the source of his 
inspiration, rather than of one who felt himself in any sense on an 
equality with God! 


This goes ill with Creed and Worship. 


Monday, April 2nd, 1934. 

L. M. took me for a walk round the Park, which was ‘crawl- 
ing’ with children. He spoke of his doubts as to the Divinity of 
Christ, which he thought he had now surmounted. Raven 
appears to be wielding considerable authority among the reli- 
gious undergraduates. His brilliance and versatility are inevi- 
tably attractive to young men, who are delighted with his 
audacities of opinion and recklessness of speech. He is an ardent 
feminist, and his ‘orthodoxy’ is not inconsistent with a vehement 
advocacy of the Liverpool procedure with respect to Unitarians. 
er influence with the Bishop is thought to be equally great 
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and, at least in this matter, unfortunate. Add the effect of the 
local atmosphere, which must make any strong stand against 
the heresy which is patronized by the leading commercial fami- 
lies extremely difficult, and it is obvious that only a definite and 
strong personal conviction can prevent the Bishop of Liverpool 
from taking up an obstinate attitude, and defending the position 
into which he has unhappily drifted. 


Saturday, April 28th, 1934. 


Temple writes to say that he approves my draft of the Reso- 
lutions on the Liverpool affair, and says that he will ‘take care 
that they reach the proper quarter in time for inclusion on the 
agenda’. He adds, ‘we shall all owe agreat debt to you for the care 
which you have given to this matter’. 


Tuesday, May Ist, 1934. 


I received a polite and informing letter from the Rev. 
Mortimer Rowe, secretary of ‘The General Assembly of Uni- 
tarians and Free Christian Churches’, to whom my letter of 
inquiry as to the formula of Baptism used by Unitarians had 
been handed. It appears that the tendency is to abandon the 
orthodox formula. 

It is apparent, indeed, that Baptism means something far less 
to Unitarians than it has ever meant to Catholics. To call their 
Dedication a Sacrament would be a misuse of language. It is 
nothing more than an optional and edifying ceremony, like the 
Salvationists’ passing ‘under the flag’. We could not possibly 
accept it as a valid Sacrament. 


May e2nd, 1934. 

The Bishop of Liverpool sends me a précis of the defence 
which he proposes to make in Convocation. It covers a good 
deal of ground, and trails a good many ‘red herrings’ across the 
path of logical debate. There is a plethora of generous feeling 
combined with much confused thinking. 


The Bishoprick (May 1934) contained a full report of my address 
on the Liverpool episode delivered to the Diocesan Conference, 
and I caused copies of it to be sent to many persons who were more 
or less directly concerned with the subject. The Rev. Mortimer 
Rowe, in acknowledging a copy, expressed himself with a courtesy 
and frankness which I greatly appreciated. I may, perhaps, ex- 
tract the following: 


None of us would doubt for one moment your Lordship’s desire to 
be perfectly accurate and fair in anything you may state concerning us, 
and it is with great interest that I have read the full text of the 
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Diocesan address which you kindly sent me and marked. From your Lord- 
ship’s standpoint—which is, of course, profoundly different to my own 
—TI think that your case against Unitarians preaching in pulpits in the 
Church of England is stated without a trace of unfairness to us. We 
could warmly question your Lordship’s fundamental ground of differ- 
ence, and that of Dr. Edwyn Bevan; but I have neither the competence 
nor the right to raise that issue with you. 


May 4th, 1934. 

Mr. Mortimer Rowe’s letter is interesting, courteous, candid, 
and illuminating. It knocks on the head the notion, which 
undoubtedly possesses many Anglicans, that the best Unitarians 
are ‘practically’ sound in their belief about our Saviour. That 
is a view which has never appeared to me either probable or 
plausible, and I am glad to have it so clearly repudiated by a 
competent authority. 


May sth, 1934. 

The Bishop of Liverpool writes to me again in the tone of an 
injured person as if he had been unfairly dealt with by my 
addressing the Diocesan Conference on the subject of admitting 
Unitarians to preach in Anglican Churches. But surely he has 
no just cause for resentment. If, indeed, he had been himself 
accused of heresy, I should agree that it would have been highly 
improper to express an opinion as to his guilt or innocence 
before his defence had been heard: but there is no such accusa- 
tion in question. On the impersonal issue whether or not Uni- 
tarians should be permitted to preach in our churches, nothing 
whatever turns on his explanations. These may, or may not, be 
satisfactory as making plain why he acted as he did: but the 
main issue turns on other and graver considerations. My own 
mind on the issues raised by Unitarianism had to be settled 
when I was ordained, and reconsidered to be again settled when 
I was consecrated as a bishop. No local expeciencies or personal 
opinions can have any relevance to the central and dominating 
issue of ecclesiastical procedure. 


May 8th, 1934. 

I don’t think the common notion that larger liberty is permis- 
sible in cathedrals than in parish churches is tenable in law, or 
reasonable in itself. “An ancient Cathedral Church is the parish 
church of the whole diocese’.1 The services in Cathedrals are 
governed by the Acts of Uniformity; the Cathedral is the Bis- 

hop’s Church, and whatever is done there cannot but\have an 
official and exemplary character. 


tv, Cripps) p. 120 
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May gth, 1934. 
In answer to my inquiry Ralph writes: 


I am not in favour of asking amy Unitarian to preach, but I think 
a bishop might well allow Jacks to speak on almost any subject 
except the Person of Christ. I should give the bishops freedom—I do 
not think they would misuse it. 


This would never do. Would the Bishop have to state his 
reason for approving this Unitarian and rejecting that, when, 
ex hypothest, both were disqualified by the same fact, viz., that 
they were Unitarians? 


The report of my Presidential Address in The Bishoprick 
brought to me many interesting and important letters; the great 
majority of which strongly approved of it. It will suffice to quote 
the following from Archbishop D’Arcy: 


The Palace, 
Armagh, 
May roth, 1934. 
My dear Bishop, 

I have read your statement most carefully, and I must say that I 
agree with every word of it. 

After all, the clear line of division is just there, as to the Divinity or 
Deity of our Lord. As you say, there are Unitarians, such as Martineau, 
Drummond, or Jacks, whom we reverence for their noble characters, 
and high position as teachers—up to their limit—but we cannot give 
away the fundamental faith of Christianity as we hold it. 

And, where are we to draw the line? Why not invite Julian Huxley 
or H. G. Wells? The one safe line is surely that of the old Nicene Faith. 

I agree with you with all my heart. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. T. ARMAGH. 

May 15th, 1934. 

I received a long and careful letter from Dr. John Oman, of 
Westminster College, Cambridge. It is discriminating and sug- 
gestive, the utterance of a cautious and accurate theologian. On 
the practical question of admitting Unitarians to preach in 
Anglican pulpits his answer is clear and decisive enough. He 
thinks it indefensible. 


May 23rd, 1934. 

I brought my Convocation speech to some kind of a conclu- 
sion. It is far too long and heavy for delivery, but it might be 
worth printing as a pamphlet. I don’t like being forced into the 
position of openly confronting Unitarians, whom I heartily 
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respect, as an opponent, especially since Jacks is in the direct 
line of fire. What a nuisance these bustling sentimentalists 
really are! They mean well enough, but they never think out 
the inevitable effects of their actions. 


May 28th, 1934. 

Archdeacon Lambert of Hampstead writes that he is “pro- 
foundly thankful’ that I am ‘taking up the Liverpool matter’. 
He thinks that my Conference address is ‘quite unanswerable’. 
Well, I think so myself, but unanswerable things are generally 
answered. 


June 5th, 1934. 

Milford replies to my suggestion that the Oxford Press should 
publish my Convocation speech as follows: ‘I am publishing 
Albert Liverpool’s Who are Christians? on 11th June, so if I 
publish your speech on the other side, I ought not to be accused 
of partisanship. (It will be like my pro- and anti-Buchmanite 
publications.)’ 


June 7th, 1934. 

The weather became suddenly warm and stuffy: all windows 
in the Convocation house were kept closed and the atmosphere 
became asphyxiating. I felt so ill that I could hardly keep my 
place, and read my speech very badly. David was sentimental, 
disconnected, and ineffective. I sounded brutal, logical, and 
revoltingly decisive! Manchester, to whose insistence was due 
the slight recasting of my resolution, was not effective. Brad- 
ford, Wakefield, Carlisle, and Sheffield, spoke shortly and use- 
fully. The Archbishop spoke well, but might well have spoken 
better. In the end the resolution was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. Liverpool abstained from voting. There was a crowded 
table of reporters, and a cryptic, lawyer-like gentleman, repre- 
sented the general public. He was understood to be the legal 
representative of the Liverpool Unitarians. 


Friday, June 8th, 1934. 


The Times and the Yorkshire Post have fair reports of yester- 
day’s debates. The Church papers were issued too late for them; 
but the Record contains what appears to be a full account of 
David's apologia. My speech does not read badly, but its effect 
will probably be lessened by the foolish utterances of the Bishop 
of Ripon (Burroughs), utterances which were wholly uncalled 
for, and quite evidently irresponsible. It remains to be seen 
how the decision of the Northern Bishops will be received, 
(2) by the Lower House of Convocation, (b) by the Church 
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generally, (c) by the Nonconformists, (d) by the Unitarians, 
(e) by the secular press. 

I suggested to Humphrey Milford that my published speech 
should be entitled thus, Unitartanism v. Historical Christianity: 
the substance of a speech in the Convocation of York on June 7th, 
1934, with a Preface. It is rather cumbrous. 


June gth, 1934. 

The Times has a leader, ‘Unitarians and Unity’, which gives 
a complete endorsement to the decision in yesterday’s debate in 
York. ‘The Resolution’, it says, ‘will be welcomed not merely 
by members of the Anglican Communion but by all denomina- 
tions which share the distinctive creed of Christendom.’ It 
refers to ‘the unanswerable logic of Dr. Henson’s reply, a reply 
admirable both in tone and phrasing’. 


Jume 15th, 1934. 

The Church papers write very quietly about the Liverpool 
episode. Evidently the mot d’ordve is to hush the matter up. 
David is personally and deservedly popular, and he has just 
endeared himself to the Anglo-Catholics by snubbing the Ken- 
sitites. It suits the convenience of many persons to belittle or 
obscure the main issue, and to ride off on some smaller question. 
If the Modern Churchmen can hold their tongues, and the Uni- 
tarians keep their tempers, the whole business may pass out of 
mind as completely as the Prayer Book controversy seems to 
have passed; and, perhaps, with the same consequence to me. 
I shall become more than ever odious as plainly affirming an 
obligation which nobody can dispute but everybody wishes to 
forget. 


June 8th, 1934. 


The Times publishes a letter from Lord Hugh Cecil with- 
drawing his protest, and saying that the action of the Northern 
Convocation had satisfied him. It also states that Dwelly and 
Raven read out a lengthy apology which they had addressed to 
Jacks, and his reply. This was a substitute for a sermon at the 
evening service in Liverpool Cathedral. I do not think this 
performance will improve their position. 

The ‘Apology’ to Dr. Jacks and his reply are lengthy docu- 
ments expressed in a highly rhetorical manner, and plainly 
designed to arouse popular feeling. There is an unmannerly 
attack on the Archbishop of York, who is accused of contradict- 
ing previous pronouncements of his own. The truth is that 
much unguarded language about Reunion has been used by 
many persons, but always on the tacit assumption that Uni- 
tarians did not come into the picture of Reunion. David must 
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surely be considerably annoyed by the truculent attitude of his 
Dean, and objection may fairly be taken to the interference of 
Canon Raven, who has for some years ceased to be a member of 
the Chapter, and is now ‘Emeritus’. 

I wrote to the Archbishop sending him the proof of the little 
book or large pamphlet which will shortly appear, and which 
will suffice for my own answer to the Liverpool fulminations. 
He, perhaps, had best say nothing. 


June 24th, 1934. 

I finished reading Kirsopp Lake’s latest book, Paul: his 
heritage and legacy. It is rather painful, and gives the impres- 
sion of a man who is casting himself away in a kind of despera- 
tion. He has parted company with every recognizable version 
of Christianity. 


I do not believe [he writes] in the existence of any creator, and 
when I use the word ‘God’, I mean the totality of values, not a 
person, or a ‘personal being’ who created values, which are eternal 
and neither created nor derived. 


June 25th, 1934. : 

The Liverpool rebels are evidently very proud of themselves. 
I received a sumptuously printed copy of the ‘Two Letters’ 
which have been exchanged between Raven and Dwelly on 
behalf of the Cathedral, and Jacks in reply to them. 


June 3oth, 1934. 
I read Loisy’s Natssance du Christianisme, a subtle and 
dangerous book which torpedoes the historic Christian religion. 


July rst, 1934. Winchester. 


I wrote to Ella recounting yesterday’s experiences. 

There was a large congregation in the Cathedral, the nave 
being mostly filled as well as the Choir. Loud-speakers were 
operating, and I was assured that everybody could hear. I 
preached from a double text: ‘I determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified’ (x Corinthians 
li. 2) and ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day and for 
ever’ (Hebrews xiii. 8). The congregation was attentive and, I 
think, interested. 

I attended service in the School chapel, when the Bishop 
preached. His sermon was evidently related to the Liverpool 
episode, for his text was—‘Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
Man, am? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.’ He was very eloquent and 
effective. The boys listened closely. 
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‘The Athenaeum, July 5th, 1934. 


I dined alone at the Club, and read more of Loisy’s book. It 
makes a greater demand on one’s credulity to accept his account 
of the genesis of Christianity than to accept the traditional 
view. Nothing could possibly be more arbitrary than his treat- 
ment of the New Testament. Having made up his mind on the 
origin of Christianity as the product of ‘faith’ in favouring cir- 
cumstances, he has by some means or other to get rid of the 
historical evidence provided in the New Testament. He does so 
by the most violent theorizing. 

What real weight ought to be attributed to these critical judg- 
ments which are pronounced with such oracular assurance, and 
which vary from one critic to another? Harnack found the 
Lucan documents to be historical authorities of great value. 
Loisy pronounces them to be a mass of fables and fictions. Who 
shall decide between the conflicting Infallibilities? When one 
seriously reflects on the capacity of the Apostolic Church to 
fabricate, and contrasts its admitted achievements (e.g. The 
Epistle of Barnabas) with the teachings of Jesus as recorded in 
the Gospels, is it possible to believe that both had the same 
authors? If it were not for the resolute rejection of the canonical 
narratives, a rejection which the critics appear to regard as 
axlomatic in a reasonable inquiry into the origin of Christianity, 
who would tolerate for a moment such arbitrary and irrational 
methods? Jacks, in his review of Loisy’s book, quite evidently 
regards it with admiration, and hardly holds himself back from 
declaring his frank acceptance of its doctrine. He is, however, 
under no delusion as to its destructive character. 


I recall an observation made to me by Professor Bigg, when I 
was his guest in Christ Church for a week-end visit to Oxford in 
order to preach to the University. We were discussing the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Incarnation, and the difficulties which attached 
to its acceptance by modern thinkers. ‘At Nicaea’, he said, ‘I 
should have held up both hands in support of the Athanasian 
dpoovoov, but post-Nicene developments of the orthodox Christology 
seem to me little more than a futile and almost meaningless logo- 
machy.’ These, as far as I can remember, were his words; they 
certainly give their substance. That was then, and is now, my own 
position. On the central issue I am clear; on the controversial 
developments I am, like Milton’s infernal theologians, ‘in wander- 
ing mazes lost’. I acquiesce, but ‘my understanding 1s unfruitful’. 
In my Journal (May 3rd, 1934) I transcribed a passage from Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s admirable discussion of Arianism in the Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, and I include it in my Autobiography 
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because it seemed to me then, and seems to me now, a sound and 
helpful statement on the essential significance of the issue raised 
by the Liverpool incident. It indicates the reason why I could not 
then, and cannot now, agree to domesticate Unitarianism in the 
Christian Church: 


Let us now look beyond the stormy controversies of the next 
half century to the broad issues of the council. The two funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity are the deity of Christ and the 
unity of God. Without the one, it merges in philosophy or 
Unitarianism ; without the other, it sinks into polytheism. These 
two doctrines had never gone very well together; and now the 
council reconciled them by giving up the purely transcendental 
conception of God which brought them into collision with each 
other and with the historical facts of the Incarnation. The ques- 
tion was ripe for decision, as we see from the prevalence of such 
an unthinkable conception as that of a secondary God; and if 
the conservatives had been able to keep it unsettled, one of the 
two fundamental doctrines must before long have overcome the 
other. Had the unity of God prevailed, Christianity would have 
sunk into a very ordinary sort of Deism, or might possibly have 
become something like Islam, with Jesus for the prophet instead 
of Mahomet. But it is much more likely that the deity of Christ 
would have effaced the unity of God, and in effacing it have 
opened a wide door for polytheism, and itself sunk to the level 
of heathen hero-worship. As a matter of history, the churches 
did sink into polytheism for centuries, for common people made 
no practical difference between the worship of saints and that 
of the old gods. But because the Council of Nicaea had made it 
impossible to think of Christ simply as one of the saints, the 
Reformers were able to drop the saint-worship without falling 
into Deism. 


My Convocation speech in pamphlet form was widely distributed 
and very widely approved. I noted in my Journal some of the 
letters which it evoked. It will suffice to quote a few which for 
one reason or another gave me particular satisfaction. The Bishop 
of Oxford (Dr. Strong) whose reputation as a sound philosopher 
and theologian was well established, wrote: 


I have just read with the utmost satisfaction and gratitude your 
pamphlet on Unitarianism. It seems to me entirely to the point, and 
will be most useful. 


Professor Clement Webb, a candid and liberal-minded Chris- 
tian thinker, expressed ‘great interest’ and ‘agreement’ not un- 
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mingled with regret that the pronouncement should have been 
necessary: 


The question having been raised, however, I do not think that the 
Northern Convocation could have acted otherwise than it has acted 
in asserting the wide difference which exists between Unitarians and 
historic Christianity. 


He dilates on the ambiguity of the word ‘Unitarian’: 


I feel very strongly that to take any such action as would suggest 
or imply that the Lambeth Resolutions were meant to open our pul- 
pits to professed Unitarians is merely to impede the work, now so far 
more hopeful than it was when you and I were young, of promoting 
the Reunion of the Christian Churches which stand upon the historic 
foundation of the Nicene Theology. 


I was particularly gratified at receiving from John Buchan 
(afterwards Lord Tweedsmuir), who at the time was the High 
Commissioner for the Church of Scotland, a generously expressed 
message: 


The warmest thanks for the copy of your admirable pamphlet on 
the Unitarian episode at Liverpool. It is a brilliant piece of argument, 
with every word of which I agree. 


Dr. Jacks, who might very fairly have felt a measure of resent- 
ment at having been drawn by the Convocation debate into a 
notoriety which he had neither sought nor desired, sent me a long 
and courteous letter, which I thoroughly appreciated. 


July rith, 1934. 

The Times reports a speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to his Diocesan Conference, in the course of which he referred 
with approval to the vote of the York Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, and quoted from my Preface. It is significant that the 
wary Scot should so far declare himself, and may at least indi- 
cate the set of the wind. 


July 13th, 1934. 

Cunningham writes from Westcott House in Cambridge, where 
he presides with notable success over one of the best of the 
post-graduate Theological Colleges. 


I have read the pamphlet with interest and profound sympathy, 
and I am sure that others will find it helpful in clearing their thoughts 
on the subject. 


As Bishop Westcott’s successor, I could not but feel a special 
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interest in Westcott House to which I was always glad to recom- 
mend Ordination candidates. The influence of the training they 
were given there, and particularly the impression made on them 
by the wisdom and devoutness of Canon Cunningham, were very 
remarkable. 


July roth, 1934- 

The newspapers report that the Bishop of Ripon is seriously 
ill. It would seem that his strange speech at York was his official 
‘swan-song’. There will be considerable changes in the person-" 
nel of the hierarchy shortly. 

Streeter has declared himself a Groupist! He always was 
curiously credulous, and prone to adopt the latest religious craze. 
I used to say that he had a remarkably ‘hospitable’ intellect. 
Any religious fad that knocked at his door could get ‘bed and 
board’ for the asking! 

Yet, on his own ground, as a critical scholar, I know none of 
my contemporaries who has a keener insight, a better balanced 
judgment, and a more candid understanding. 


August 3rd, 1934. 
I received from Lord Hanworth a friendly acknowledgment 
of the Speech ‘with the excellent Preface to it’. 


You have, as always if I may say so, expressed yourself so clearly 
and informatively that I have enjoyed the opportunity of reading 
what you have said and have written. Please accept many thanks. 


The hatchet which was so prominent at the time of the Prayer 
Book Revision conflict has, I trust, been now decently buried. 


Perhaps the reader of this book may be surprised, and even 
resentful at finding so much space devoted to an episode which 
may appear to have little intrinsic importance, since in an age so 
filled with paradox such a contradiction as is implicit in the 
appearance of Unitarian preachers in the pulpits of the Church of 
England may be thought hardly worth recording. It must suffice 
that I should remind him that this book does not pretend to be 
more than an Autobiography, and that as such it must needs 
measure the importance of the events which it includes by their 
bearing on the Author’s own life and on the interpretation of his 
own mind. He is pledged to give as truthful an account as he can 
of what he himself did and thought, how he reacted to the condi- 
tions under which he lived, and what contribution he made to the 
experience of the society of which he was himself a member. From 
this point of view the episode which forced me to exchange the 


role of a protagonist for theological liberty for that of a champion 
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of theological tradition, possessed an importance which was illu- 
minating, and even crucial. My Journal is filled with quotations, 
notes, and comments, estimates of individuals and intimate self- 
questionings which demonstrate how deeply I was moved, how 
long and anxiously I reflected, and how clearly I envisaged the 
question of my personal obligation, and how clearly at last the 
way of my duty was disclosed. 

I will end this narrative of the Liverpool episode with the epi- 
logue of Browning’s profoundly suggestive poem, ‘A Death in the 
Desert’. Sixty years have passed since first I read it at Oxford, 
and then it seemed to me convincing and consoling. In the long 
interval I have read much, thought much, observed much, gar- 
nered a harvest of manifold experience. To-day I find myself 
unable to discover any conclusion better fitted to satisfy Christian 
thought, or to provide a sure foundation for Christian disciple- 
ship. It is the Rock on which the Christian Church was built, and 
I know no other foundation on which in a changing world that 
Church can continue to stand firm. History has added its own 
confirmation to S. Paul’s words: ‘Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which ts laid, which ts Jesus Christ’ (x Corinthians iii. 11). 

The epilogue is addressed to Cerinthus the traditional opponent 
of S. John: 

If Christ, as thou affirmest, be of men 

Mere man, the first and best but nothing more,— 
Account Him, for reward of what He was, 

Now and for ever, wretchedest of all. 

For see; Himself conceived of life as love, 
Conceived of love as what must enter in, 

Fill up, make one with His each soul He loved: 
Thus much for man’s joy, all men’s joy for Him. 
Well, He is gone, thou sayest, to fit reward. 

But by this time are many souls set free, 

And very many still retained alive: 

Nay, should His coming be delayed awhile, 

Say, ten years longer (twelve years, some compute) 
See if, for every finger of thy hands, 

There be not found, that day the world shall end, 
Hundreds of souls, each holding by Christ’s word 
That He will grow incorporate with all, 

With me as Pamphilax, with him as John, 
Groom for each bride! Can a mere man do this? 
Yet Christ saith, this He lived and died to do. 

Call Christ, then, the illimitable God, 


Or lost! hae ; 
[The italics are mine.] 
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SUMMER, 1934 


URING the first half of 1934 I was mainly occupied with the 

Liverpool episode, and with the preparation of the Gifford 
Lectures for S. Andrews, which are sufficiently dealt with else- 
where in this record. Some extracts from the Journal need no 
comment. 


June r6th, 1934. 

Ella and I travelled to London very comfortably, and put up 
pleasantly at S. Paul’s Deanery. I went to the Athenaeum and 
talked with such friends as I found there, Buckle, Sir Francis 
Newbolt, and Fleming. Buckle told me that he had completed 
his fourscore years. Ralph said that his successor in the deanery 
of S. Paul’s is to be Matthews, now Dean of Exeter, and New- 
bolt observed that it was unseemly for the Dean of S. Paul’s to 
be a ‘hired lecturer’, as:Matthews is said to be. I observed that 
this did not appear to differ much from being a paid journalist, 
with which S. Paul’s is not unfamiliar. A pleasant dinner party 
at the Deanery: Lord Darling and Di, Sir Bernard and Lady 
Partridge, Miss Selby-Bigge (Lord Stamfordham’s daughter), 
Lady Struthers, Archdeacon Sharpe, and another, whose name 
I forget. Lady Partridge spoke with much eager feeling about 
the ill-conduct of the Communists at the notorious meeting of 
Sir Oswald Mosley and his ‘Blackshirts’, which has engaged the 
attention of Parliament, and stirred much feeling in the public. 
She places the whole blame for the disorder on the Communists, 
and denies tout court the allegations against the Blackshirts, but 
these are too weightily attested to be lightly set aside. No doubt, 
on both sides, the eyewitnesses see what they expected to see, 
and what served their party interest to see. The value of human 
testimony in all matters which affect interests and stir passions 
is uncommonly small. Di Darling was in excellent spirits. She 
has written a novel, Remembered Hills, which has been pub- 
lished by John Murray, and is, in my opinion, distinctly above 
the average, indeed, I think it is very promising. ; 


S. Paul’s Deanery, Sunday, June 17th, 1934. 

At breakfast Ralph spoke of Loisy’s new book, which Jacks 
has reviewed in the Hibbert Journal. He said that it was ‘the 
ablest and most effective attack on Christianity made in our 
time’. 
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There was a large congregation in the Cathedral at the morn- 
ing service, markedly larger than was normal, I was assured. 
My sermon from the words, ‘Whether then it was I or they; so we 
preach, and so ye believed’, took just twenty minutes in 
delivery. The Archdeacon commented on the closeness of 
attention, and reasonably inferred that I was well heard. 

Ella and I lunched with the Baker-Wilbrahams. Philip told 
me that he had been offered the Deanship of the Arches, vacated 
by old Sir Lewis Dibdin, but said that he was in great doubt as 
to accepting it. He was loath to give up his five chancellorships, 
and would in fact, lose income by becoming Dean of the Arches. 

We went to Evensong in the Abbey, and heard a very inter- 
esting sermon from Ralph on S. John’s Gospel. 


Monday, June 18th, 1934. 

I went to the Assembly, and sate through the discussion of 
the Dean’s motion to exempt Durham Cathedral Estates from 
the Cathedral Commission’s control. Alington spoke well, but 
was not well heard. Rawlinson was brief, and to the point, and 
Philip Baker-Wilbraham contributed a very useful little speech. 
The motion was carried by a large majority, for the official oppo- 
sition was not effective. The Bishop of Derby (Dr. Edmund 
Pearce) looked his worst, and Middleton was not really anxious 
to prevail. Then I returned to the Club, and had tea. Bishop 
Frodsham was very effusive over the Liverpool business. 

Ella and I dined with Lady Struthers. It was a pleasant 
dinner party. After the ladies had withdrawn Lord Hanworth 
told a story about the great Duke of Wellington, whose grand- 
son’s death was announced this afternoon. The story was new 
to me, and may perhaps be worth recording. When Hudson, 
who was Lord Mayor of York and vastly rich, though an un- 
mitigated vulgarian, entertained the Duke, he was asked what 
honour he desired for himself, and he replied that, for himself, 
he desired nothing, but that, for his only daughter, whom he 
desired to ‘make a real lady’, and had sent to a fashionable 
school in London with that object, he desired a small boon. 
The child was unhappy among her high-born associates, who 
despised the meanness of her parentage. Would the Duke 
direct one of his rides to the school, and call upon the girl? The 
Iron Duke promised, and was as good as his word. Miss Hudson 
rose like a rocket in the general estimation, when the greatest 
man in England called on her, and showed her such considera- 
tion. The silliness of the parent does but serve to set out in 
greater prominence the condescending kindness of the Duke. 


June rgth, 1934. 
I sate in the Assembly most of the morning, and then made 
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my way to the Law Courts, and lunched with Mr. Justice Roche 
in his rooms. After lunch, during which we agreed on the sub- 
stance of a fresh appeal to the Pilgrim Trust on behalf of the 
Durham Castle Fund, I sate for a quarter of an hour beside the 
Judge in his court. The proceedings were appallingly dull. After 
being led round the building, and looking in on the Court of 
Appeal, where Lord Hanworth presided, and on the Court of the 
Lord Chief Justice, where I observed with interest a female 
barrister, looking for all the world like Portia straight come from 
the Playhouse! I returned to the Athenaeum, and was joined 
by Dick, who had come up from Oxford to make some arrange- 
ments for the Unemployed Camp. We had tea in the Club, and 
then spent an hour in the National Portrait Gallery. Then I 
went back to the Deanery, and rejoined Ella. We dined with 
Dorothy Lowe, and met her daughters, the one married and the 
other engaged. Also Bobby Bruce and his pretty, clever little 
wife, who writes novels. I promised to officiate at Doreen’s 
marriage in October. 

Percy Lowe, who is a high authority in matters ornithological, 
impresses me excellently. He is quiet and unassuming in man- 
ner, but speaks very good sense when he speaks at all. He said 
that there was much doubt as to the wisdom of the fashionable 
policy of ‘bird-sanctuaries’. He described a project for com- 
memorating Lord Grey of Falloden by establishing in Oxford a 
sort of ‘clearing-house’ for ornithological reports from all over 
the kingdom, and thus giving method and direction to the 
numerous efforts to observe and record the habits of birds which 
are now being made. He said that the famous Bird-Sanctuary 
at Falloden was, he understood, to be maintained. 


Wednesday, June 20th, 1934. S. Paul’s Deanery. 


Ella and I walked to the Mansion House for the Lord Mayor’s 
Dinner to the Archbishops and Bishops. The new Lord Mayor 
is said to be a Nonconformist. One happy innovation is to be 
noted. There were only two toasts, apart from the royal toasts. 
The last were announced without speeches. The two Arch- 
bishops were the only clerical speakers, the one replying for the 
Bishops and Clergy, the other proposing the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress. 

Both the Primates are fluent speakers, but both tend to be 
unduly long. On this occasion their orations were exceptionally 
short. Lang spoke for twenty-five minutes, and Temple for 
fifteen. The senior Primate has an astonishing command of 
sonorous phrases. He is never at a loss for a word; he is humor- 
ous; has a good voice, and a fine presence. His fault is a certain 
suggestion of pompous oracularity; he is more rhetorical than 
convincing, for, while his purple patches are many and finished, 
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he does not give the impression of personal conviction, and, per- 
haps, he speaks too much of himself. Temple is less successful, 
but more weighty. He is not quite at his ease in after-dinner 
oratory, for he does not live so habitually in the unreal super- 
ficial world of London as Cantuar. 

Percy Dearmer was there, and his face arrested my notice, 
and haunted my memory. He does not look either well or happy. 
I had not seen him for many years, and this change in his look 
was distressing. He always had in his countenance a suggestion 
of recklessness, such as might befit an undergraduate, but it 
was never an unhappy face, now it is not a pleasing countenance 
to look on. He was, when I knew him first, an advanced Anglo- 
Catholic, he is now a rather irresponsible ‘Modernist’, who gives 
much copy to the pressmen. Two very pretty women—Mrs. 
Pollock and Mrs. Herbert—were in the company. 


Auckland Castle, June 23rd, 1934. 


I finished reading Di’s novel. It is certainly not without con- 
siderable merit. There is no plot, but a connected story, with 
some excellent description, and a few scenes. From the adver- 
tisement page I learn that she is no novice, but ‘already known 
to readers as Janet Ling’. The sly wretch kept this circum- 
stance dark. 


June 29th, 1934. 

William Badham (my late chauffeur) writes to me from 
N. Rhodesia that he has seen his first hon. It stared into the 
lights of his motor-car, and ‘ambled away’ into the bush, as he 
advanced. 


June goth, 1934. 

I travelled to London. It was a hot and tiresome journey, but 
I had the compartment to myself. 

I went on to Winchester, and drove to the Deanery, where I 
found the Dean (Dr. Selwyn) and his wife in the garden. With 
then were Lord and Lady Wolmer, with their son, and Lady 
Maclagan, the wife of the aesthetic pundit, Sir Eric Maclagan. 
After tea we went to look at the cricket match, Eton and Win- 
chester. Mary Radford was there, with her husband and my 
godson. I also spoke with the Headmaster, Dr. Williams (now 
Bishop of Durham), and was introduced to the new Headmaster 
of Eton (Elliott), an attractive looking man, younger than I had 
expected. One of the company at dinner, an assistant teacher 
in the school, professed himself a Pacifist, but had served in the 
War because (as he put it), he hadn’t the pluck to do anything 
else. The Dean expressed the opinion that the O.T.C. was over- 
emphasized in the public schools, but his pacifist guest did 
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not agree. He thought the discipline excellent, and elsewhere 
unobtainable. Many boys, especially those who were naturally 
shy and introspective, were greatly benefited by the O.T.C. 
They didn’t become soldiers, but they were helped to become 
men. 


Sunday, July rst, 1934. 

The Sunday paper makes sensational reading. Something 
like a fresh revolution seems to have broken out in Germany, 
and to be marked by much characteristic brutality. Quo tendi- 
mus? Also, the Lord Mayor’s son has been killed in a flying 
accident. 

I lunched with Bishop Karney, the Suffragan, lately Bishop 
of Johannesburg. He spoke about Buchman, whom he had met 
in South Africa, and of whom he had formed no good opinion. 
Like Hickson before him, he was most unsatisfactory in his 
financial procedure. The Bishop had urged him to publish a 
balance sheet, but quite unsuccessfully, for he professed to regard 
the suggestion as a personal insult! Yet, the Bishop owned to 
a certain sneaking regard for ‘Groups ’ though his final con- 
clusion was adverse. 

The Headmaster showed us the library, which is being estab- 
lished in the disused brewery. An owl, surmounting a leathern 
jack, with the inscription, ‘ Minervae cedit cervisia’ marked the 
transformation. 


Monday, July end, 1934. 

The newspapers are full of blood-curdling reports of Hitler’s 
suppression of a Brown Shirt revolt. He accuses the rebels not 
only of treason but also of revolting depravity. It is evident 
that the German revolution is true to type, exhibiting in its 
leaders that blend of public corruption and personal vice, which 
was so conspicuous in the Protestants of the sixteenth century, 
the Jacobins of the eighteenth, and the Bolshevists of the 
twentieth. But no moral reformation can be effected by terri- 
fying examples. ‘It cost more to redeem their souls.’ Where 
Savonarola failed, Hitler cannot hope to succeed. The facility 
with which the Nazis have recourse to suicide, when they are 
‘in a tight place’ is very suggestive. Paederasty and suicide are 
the familiar marks of paganism, new and old. 

I travelled to London in company with an elderly and con- 
versational Irishman, who recognized me. He was Captain 
Craig, formerly an M.P., who, as such, had attended S. Mar- 
garet’s when I was Rector. ‘Are you still as hostile to coughing 
during the sermon as ever?’ he asked. I was amused to find that 
lingering in his memory. 
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Wednesday, July 4th, 1934. The Athenaeum. 

The thermometer in my bedroom stood at 73 degrees. Arthur 
Headlam shared tables with me. He is leaving for Finland 
to-day. Raven and Rawlinson go with him. In view of Raven’s 
action at Liverpool, there will hardly be lacking materials for 
controversy. 

I went to Lambeth, and spent the afternoon at the Bishops’ 
Meeting. The heat was well-nigh intolerable. 

I dined at the Mercers’ Hall, and proposed the health of 
S. Paul’s School. Selborne was in the chair, and most affable. 
My speech was windy, irrelevant, and ill-delivered. Its recep- 
tion was entirely worthy of itself! 

There is truly something absurd about my speaking on public 
schools, of which personally I know nothing. Of course, on the 
assumption that ‘outsiders see most of the game’, there may be 
something to be said for putting up ‘an outsider’ to discuss the 
public school system. I spoke as an outsider, weighing the pros 
and cons of English institutions. The public school, I said, was 
one of three English institutions which retain, and even increase, 
their hold on the public confidence. These were, the Monarchy, 
the Judicial System, and the Public School. There were, per- 
haps, three reasons why these were able to do this: 


I. Their strong roots in the past. 

2. Their remarkable capacity for self-adaptation to novel 
conditions. 

3. Their power of evoking enthusiasm and affection. 


With some violence I managed to work in Miss Sellar’s absurd 
story of the Scottish professor’s inability to recognize his own 
child. This was appreciated, and applauded by the company, 
who received the more serious part of my speech with indiffer- 
ence. After-dinner speaking is certainly not my strong point. 


Thursday, July 5th, 1934. The Athenaeum. 

_I shared my table at breakfast with Harold Cox, who cer- 
tainly grows to be senile. Perhaps the same observation is being 
made about the Bishop of Durham, and, perhaps, with not less 
justice! I went back to Lambeth and continued at the Bishop’s 
Meeting till 3.30 p.m. I took some part in the discussion, and 
came into as much of a collision with the Archbishop as is 
decently possible in the case of a bishop! 

Bishop Linton Smith exhorts me to seek the ‘first hand’ evi- 
dence of the Oxford House-party. He is but repeating the 
counsel of another Episcopal Groupist, the Metropolitan of Cal- 
cutta, and, of course, he received the same reply. 
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I went to Whipsnade via S. Pancras and Luton. It is an easy 
journey, for a motor-bus runs in connexion with the train. 
I was about three hours in the park, and saw a good deal, but 
by no means all that I desired to see. I was much pleased with 
the place and with the arrangements. The beasts and birds are 
admirably presented, in ample and beautiful enclosures. There 
is evidently much pains being taken to prevent ill conduct on 
the part of visitors. The natural beauty of the place is remark- 
able, and comfortable seats are provided where the prospects 
are finest. There is an excellent Restaurant, where I lunched 
very comfortably. The only drawback, and that is probably 
(perhaps happily) irremovable, is the presence of numerous com- 
panies of school children, generally accompanied by school 
teachers. This is certainly irritating. 


Saturday, July 7th, 1934. The Athenaeum. 


I walked to Westminster and found both the Dean (Dr. 
Foxley Norris) and his wife, and remained to lunch. The Dean 
was full of the ‘Pilgrimage of Grace’ in aid of the Unemployed, 
which had first been proposed to him by some ladies. He had 
poured cold water on the scheme, which he thought both silly 
and sentimental, and had said that before anything was 
attempted, they must go to Canterbury. They went, not to the 
Archbishop as he had meant, but to the Dean (Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson), who forthwith wrote to The Times. The King, in- 
duced by nobody knows who, sent a message to Foxley Norris, 
announcing that he would attend at the Abbey with the Queen. 
There had been much difficulty in arranging the service, for the 
Sovereign had not made clear whether he intended to come as 
King, or as a private worshipper. Finally, it was arranged that 
Their Majesties should sit in seats specially arranged in the 
Sanctuary. At the last moment a message was sent to the Dean, 
stating that the little Princess Elizabeth would accompany 
Their Majesties. Accordingly, a suitable seat was arranged 
between the Royal ‘thrones’. When the Queen reached her 
appointed place, she looked with evident disapproval at the 
arrangement, sate herself in the humble seat prepared for the 
Princess, and placed the latter on her own ‘throne’! 

We had coffee in the garden on the roof of the Cloister. It is 
brilliant with roses, and enriched by a bird bath, which is evi- 
dently much appreciated by the birds. The Dean says that a 
pair of kestrels have their habitation in one of the Western 
ee They prey on the pigeons, whom they seize in their 
nests. 

Leaving the Deanery, I took a taxi to the Club, the heat 
being so great that I dared not venture on walking. 
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Sunday, July 8th, 1934. The Athenaeum. 


The heat was terrible. I was exhausted by the walk from the 
Club to the Palace. I preached to Their Majesties in the Private 
Chapel. My text was Hebrews xi. 13, ‘These all died in faith, 
having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth’. My subject was pilgrimages. After the service I was 
brought to Their Majesties. The King spoke with characteristic 
understanding and sympathy about Unemployment. Clive 
Wigram was very friendly, and seemed interested in my dis- 
course. I went to S. James’s Palace, and preached in the Chapel 
Royal from Psalm cxix. 96, ‘I see that all things come to an end, 
but Thy commandment ts exceeding broad’. 


July 25th, 1934. 

Charles and I motored to York, where we attended the Con- 
secration of the Suffragan Bishops of Hull and Knaresborough. 
I read the Gospel, and joined with another Bishop in ‘present- 
ing’ the Bishop of Knaresborough (Dr. Labilliére). His Dio- 
cesan, the Bishop of Ripon (Burroughs), was absent on account 
of illness, and I took his place. The sermon was quite unintel- 
ligible, though aggressively audible, for the ‘loud-speaker’ acted 
perversely, confusing ruinously what it magnified excessively, 
though reluctantly. However, the thing is not an illegal ‘orna- 
ment’, and there may be as much pettiness in refusing as in 
accepting these tolerabiles ineptiae as Calvin called the cere- 
monies prescribed in the Prayer Book. 


July 26th, 1934. 

The papers announce an appalling crime, which may have 
terrible consequences. Dollfuss has been assassinated by the 
Nazis with great barbarity. The little man has put up such a 
gallant fight against Hitler’s bullying that he had gained great 
popularity in England, France, and Italy; and, though no doubt 
his stern suppression of the Communists went far to alienate our 
‘Labourites’, his cruel murder at the hands of the Nazis may 
restore his position even among them. It is noteworthy that we 
are being carried back to such a régime of assassination as 
marked the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. No longer religion moves fanatics to murder oppo- 
nents, but the furious passions of social and economic partisan- 
ship. There is no place left for discussion, or compromise, or the 
reasonable ‘give-and-take’ of civilized life, but always war to 
the knife, in which one or the other faction must destroy its 
opponent. Human life is becoming as cheap as it was in the 
Middle Ages, and the modern murderers have at their command 
the new weapons with which Science has equipped mankind. 
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Monday, July 30th, 1934. 

We motored to Satley, where, in the mean little parish church, 
I baptized Dr. Peile’s grandson. The young Christian screeched 
valorously. After the function I had an interesting talk with 
Dr. Peile. He is one of several enterprising persons who have 
taken over the pit at Whitehaven. He says that there are six- 
foot seams there, and that it is estimated that there are no less 
than 15,000,000 tons of coal in that minefield. The coal is 
worked under the sea for a considerable distance. It is now 
believed that, with modern systems of ventilation, it is possible 
to work coal for as much as ten miles under the sea. This 
appears to be almost incredible. I spoke of the dreadful acci- 
dents, which, in recent years, have taken place in the White- 
haven pit. He said these accidents were due to gross errors and 
oversight. 


July 31st, 1934. 

The local papers draw attention to the unusual number of 
young men who were grossly drunken in Durham at the miners’ 
demonstration on Saturday. Even Batey, who is regarded as 
the champion of the pitmen, has spoken severely about it. Iam 
not astonished. A little liquor is very disturbing, when those 
who drink it are underfed and reckless. These unemployed 
youths are both. ; 


August Ist, 1934. 

Young L., who works at Brandon Colliery, says that only 
1,000 gallons of water are now being pumped out of the pit every 
day, instead of 8,000, which is the normal average. This is an 
interesting indication of the severity of the drought. 


August 2nd, 1934. 


The evening paper announces the death of the old President, 
von Hindenburg, and says that Hitler is to succeed him. 
Events in Germany are marching. 
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A ugust 4th, 1934. 

After dining at Carlton Hall we went on to Moulton Rectory, 
where the servants had preceded us. The house gives the impres- 
sion of comfort and there can be no doubt that the village is 
quiet enough. 


We remained at Moulton Vicarage till the end of August, when 
we returned by stages to Auckland, stopping on the way for a 
pleasant week-end visit to Lord Danesfort at Riccall. I spent the 
time in visiting churches in Lincolnshire, and reading for my 
Gifford Lectures. 


August 6th, 1934. 

I gather from some papers sent to me that there is a prospect 
of renewed trouble over the notorious and incorrigible law- 
breaking at S. Hilary’s, Marazion. There is no remedy for these 
scandals except the costly one of Disestablishment. The restora- 
tion of discipline in the Disestablished Church will not be easily 
or speedily achieved, but in the end the achievement will be 
secured. Neither Kensit nor the Vicar of S. Hilary could be 
tolerated in a Church which was genuinely autonomous and 
effectively ordered. It is because both sets of fanatics know this 
that our recurrent crises are never pushed to a conclusion. 


August oth, 1934. 

We motored to Lincoln and had tea at the Deanery. I had 
some interesting talk with the Dean. We went into the Cathe- 
dral, and I noted the number of altars set up therein. The Dean 
told me that there were no fewer than fourteen, and owned that 
their multiplication perplexed him. 


August roth, 1934. 

We visited churches, several of which have been ruthlessly 
restored. Indeed, the question must needs occur to a reflecting 
visitor, whether the enthusiastic exertions of the Tractarians in 
the nineteenth century have not been more disastrous to our 
ancient churches than either the zelaous exploits of the Puritans 
in the seventeenth century or the lethargic neglect of Erastians 
in the eighteenth. 
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August 11th, 1934. 

We lunched at Elton, with Lady Margaret Proby and her son, 
Granville. They showed us the pictures in the house, a notable 
collection. There are also many precious books. A very curious 
piece is the Prayer Book of Henry VIII, inscribed in his own 
handwriting, and adorned with notes by Edward VI, Mary 
Tudor, Queen Catharine Parr, and her husband, Seymour. On 
our return journey we called at the Palace, Peterborough, and 
had tea with the Bishop and Mrs. Blagden. After seeing the 
Cathedral, we returned to Moulton. 


August 14th, 1934. | 

We motored to Corby and had tea with the Westcotts at the 
Rectory. Brooke Westcott took me round the vast steel works, 
which are being established in the parish, and will, when com- 
pleted, employ thousands of workmen. As many as 1,000 houses 
are immediately to be builded. Thus his little rural parish is to 
be suddenly transformed into a great industrial centre. Public- 
houses are being enlarged, and cinemas erected. But the 
National Church has not been able to get beyond a Church 
Army Hut, and the purchase of a site for a new church. Brooke 
has no curate and no prospect of one. 


August 15th, 1934. 

I cannot shake off the impression made on me by Corby. 
The old parishes began with the Church, and the common 
origin of medieval towns was the building of some great abbey 
or cathedral. The magnet of some wonder-working shrine made 
the fortune of the community which had grown up about it. 
Everything then was rooted in religion; bound up with religion, 
shaped and controlled by religion. Now the wheel has gone full 
circle. Religion is ignored while everything else is carefully pro- 
vided. The School, the Institute, the Park, the Theatre, the 
Public-house—all these come with the people, and are insisted 
upon by the people as the very requisites of social life; but 
Religion? Who wants Religion now? It is at best the amiable 
hobby of eccentric individuals, which they may indulge at their 
own expense, but which becomes tiresome if taken too seriously! 
And the mischief deepens, for these godless communities grow 
great and powerful. They ‘call the tune’ of national politics. 
Church schools are now mainly village schools, and tend to dis- 
appear through financial inanition. The educational future is 
with the urban schools, which at present are increasingly secu- 
lar, and tend to become secularist. It is difficult to resist the 
impression that Christianity has the aspect of a failing force in 
modern Christendom. Yet, we may say with the shipwrecked 
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Trojans ‘Pass? graviora’; and still dare to repeat the spiritual 
slogan, ‘Sursum Corda’. 


August 16th, 1934. 


We lunched with Mr. Christopher Turnor and his wife at Stoke 
Rochford. The house is a large modern building filled with 
valuable pictures and objets d’art. There was a chair made with 
the wood from the apple-tree under which Isaac Newton, who 
was born in these parts, was sitting when he made his great dis- 
covery; and a chair which Lord Nelson used on the Victory. In 
the dining-room was a great marble chimney-piece by Rubens. 
Mr. Turnor told me that some years ago his house had been 
burgled, and many treasures, mainly golden, had been taken 
and melted down. Among the rest was an Anglo-Saxon bracelet 
of great archaeological interest which the burglar had thrown 
away as worthless, and which had never been found. He was 
finally captured and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. He 
was believed to have burgled more than 150 country houses, and 
had lived in the West End at the rate of £5,000 per annum on 
the fruits of his iniquity. He apologized to Mr. Turnor for taking 
the bracelet! 


August 17th, 1934. 

The papers give great prominence to old President Hinden- 
burg’s Testament, which has been made public in circumstances 
eminently calculated to rouse suspicion as to its genuineness. 
The eulogistic reference to Hitler has a very dubious aspect, and 
its publication on the eve of the poll suggests an interpretation. 
Every conceivable method of hypnotizing the German electorate, 
is being adopted, and nobody doubts that Hitler’s dictatorship 
will be affirmed. Nevertheless, there are not lacking evidences 
that opposition to the reigning tyranny is developing. The con- 
flict with the Protestant Church shows no sign of abating, and 
it is hard to see how even the Papists can be brought into line. 


August 18th, 1934. 

I received an application to be admitted to Holy Orders from 
one who says that ‘he is contemplating coming over to the 
Church of England’, has ‘gone through the prescribed course 
of training for the Welsh Presbyterian ministry, and has now 
completed thirteen years as a minister of that denomination’. 
He appeals to me ‘as a Father in Christ’; but I must be an 
unnatural parent, for I told him shortly that I could not re- 
ceive him, for he had no University degree, and I have as many 
men as I could provide with titles and stipends. 

Probably he is ‘out of a job’, with small prospect of finding 
one. The economic depression, which is steadily reducing the 
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number of Anglican curates, who are largely paid by voluntary 
contributions, is compelling many unendowed Nonconformist 
chapels to close down. : 

We spent the afternoon in visiting churches. All merited 
notice, and two, Walford S. Peter and Walsoken, were very 
noble and interesting buildings. What an impression of religious 
supremacy these ancient parish churches make on the consider- 
ing visitor! Even in their present desolation they dominate the 
country-side, and give it dignity and interest. What must they 
have been in the days of their glory, when the entire population 
understood, valued, and used them! Now they are enigmatic, 
and commonly little valued. Such religion as there is tends to 
go away from them into the hideous little brick chapels of the 
Dissenters. In many parishes of this part of England the churches 
are almost as dead as the tombs which surround them. 


August 22nd, 1934. 

I cannot settle my mind as to procedure in the task of pre- 
paring these precious Giffords. The disyecta membra of the course 
are accumulating, and lie in confusion on the floor of my mind. 
How shall they be collected and put together? How deeply 
I regret my neglect of Common-place Books, which, if carefully 
and intelligently kept and indexed, gather into convenient, 
accessible form the reading of a lifetime! I, having depended on 
a memory which was never strong and accurate, and is now 
become wholly untrustworthy, don’t know where to turn for 
the facts which I dimly recall, and am driven to laborious re- 
searches for that which should be ready to my hand. There is 
no wisdom so futile as belated wisdom; no good resolutions so 
useless as those of the aged. In no respect, perhaps, is the dis- 
advantage of ill-ordered education in boyhood more disas- 
trously apparent than in the failure to possess a rational method 
in work. It is not intellectual power that I lack, but (though 
this is more questionable) lack of knowledge, that is, of arranged 
and accessible knowledge. My mind is a ‘glory-hole’ into which 
promiscuous information has been thrust, until the accumula- 
tion has become embarrassing! 


August 23rd, 1934. 

We motored to Holdingham, near Sleaford, and had tea with 
the excellent churchman and lay reader, Mr. H. H. Foster, who 
had planned a little tour of church inspection for us. He showed 
us his garden and outbuildings. The house is partly medieval, 
and is said to have been the birthplace of the monk who made 
the ‘Mappa Mundi’ of Hereford. One of the outhouses, with 
walls four feet in thickness, is said to have been the chapel. 
After tea, Mr. Foster took us for a round of parish churches. We 
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saw Sleaford, Leasingham, Anwick, Erby, and Kirby Lathorpe. 
Sleaford is a truly magnificent church. Its ancient screen with 
the admirably restored rood-loft, is a notable feature. The Rec- 
tor showed us over with pride, and explained everything with 
intelligence. His house adjoining the churchyard is also very 
interesting. The other churches, though not without distinc- 
tive features, were not in the same category. The parsons were 
all at home, and ‘showed us no common kindness’. 


August 24th, 1934. 


The newspapers report the death of the Bishop of Ripon 
(Dr. Burroughs). His career at school and university was so 
brilliant ; his Evangelical partisanship so sharp and sustained; 
his activities were so many and persistent; his fluency in speech 
and writing so astonishing; his promise of public service seem- 
ingly so great; his death so pathetic in its circumstances that 
materials for posthumous laudation were ample and many. 
Like so many Evangelicals, he was much attracted by ‘Groups’, 
and his sister, who was credited with much influence over him, 
was téle montée on that subject. No doubt my attitude towards 
Buchmanism worsened his opinion of me. Urged by Ella, and 
with infinite difficulty, I composed a letter of condolence. Such 
compositions are at all times difficult, for only intimate know- 
ledge can justify, and only personal affection can inspire them. 
I possessed neither qualification. I had to choose my words, and 
enwrap myself in a deceptive ambiguity. The aphorism, which 
everybody quotes with approval, and nobody heeds in practice, 
‘de mortuis nil nist bonum’, does not assist truthfulness. It pro- 
vides, of course, the principle on which epitaphs are commonly 
composed, with the result that epitaphs have become the very 
synonyms of canting humbug. All right-thinking people will 
perceive the indecency of venting malice or even legitimate re- 
sentment at a funeral. Death should enact a moratorium for all 
personal hostilities and resentments. But with no less obvious 
fitness ought the hypocrisies of compliment to be prohibited. 
This is the reason why funeral sermons and grave-side orations 
are so deplorable. They cannot be candid or adequately in- 
formed; they can rarely be sincere or discriminating; they may 
easily lend themselves to the most odious falsehoods and syco- 
phancy. 

We motored to Little Gidding, which John Inglesant had 
made me eager to see. 

We viewed with interest the modest little church which was 
illustrated by the piety of the Ferrars family in the difficult time 
of Charles J. It lies apart from the main road in a field, and is 
girt about with trees. The zeal of our Anglo-Catholics, for whom 
Little Gidding is a place of pilgrimage, has restored the church, 
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and various objects connected with the Ferrars are preserved 
there. 


August 25th, 1934. 

We visited Tattersall. Church and Castle are both very noble 
indeed. We ascended the roof, and were richly rewarded. The 
harvest-laden country looked smiling and opulent. Certainly 
Lord Curzon deserved well of his countrymen, when he pur- 
chased, restored, and handed over to the National Trust this 
magnificent monument of feudal pomp and power. 


Sunday, August 26th, 1934. 
We went to church for the morning service, and heard a 


_ sermon which suggested some reflections. The preacher appeared 


to be on the verge of middle age; he may well have another 
quarter of a century of active ministry before him. What kind 
of a preacher will he have become by the time his course is run? 


_ He must deteriorate, for we all do that as we decline into old 


age; but how pitifully small will be his stock of thought and 
knowledge which will have been running out without replenish- 
ment on the way! Mannerisms such as his may soon develop 
into incapacitating and ineradicable faults. Surely a little 
modesty, a little industry, a little effort could have corrected 
them; but, most probably, these are now, in his own view, 
distinctive excellencies. He is rather proud of them than other- 
wise! Some observations in Archbishop Whately’s Autobio- 
graphy about the easy degeneration of Evangelical preachers 
—with whom extemporaneous preaching is a tradition, and 
almost a principle—into the dreariest of windbags came to my 
mind as I listened to the discourse. 


August 28th, 1934. 


I read many fiercely denunciatory pages of Lecky’s History 
of Rationalism, in which he dilates on the cause, the cruelty, 
and the vast extent of religious persecution, refusing, very 
justly, to allow any superiority in this respect to Protestants 
over Papists, but bringing all believers in exclusive salvation 
into the same condemnation. I wonder whether Religion had 
really much to do with this history of violence, beyond, of 
course, providing the ostensible reasons. Certainly, when reli- 
gious motives ceased to sway men, they did not cease from war. 
The label changed, but the fact continued. It is in our secularist _ 
age that the greatest and most destructive of all the wars known 
to human record have been waged. The root of men’s criminal 
violences must lie deeper than the reasons which they offer for 
them. When the ‘climate of opinion’ was religious, men fought 
for religion; when society professed the queer creed of dynastic 
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right, their wars were dynastic; then there came commercial, 
and then national wars; and now wars are, to use the cant 
phrase, zdeological, either religious or anti-religious. But always 
the Kingdom of Satan, like the Kingdom of God, is within men. 


August 29th, 1934. 


That admirable and learned lady, Miss Scott Thomson, the 
Duke of Bedford’s Librarian, has found among the ducal papers 
an agreement between Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford, and the 
Bishop of Ely, concerning the building of a church at Thorney for 
the use of the French and Dutch planters working in the Fens, 
dated March 17th, 1639. 1 acknowledged this in the following 
letter: 


August 30th, 1934. 
My dear Miss Scott Thomson, 

It was, indeed, a most kind thought which led you to tell me of the 
very interesting document which you have unearthed from the inex- 
haustible treasury of the ducal Library. 

The fortunes of the foreign Protestants in England have always 
interested me since, many years ago now, I preached to the French 
Church which still worships in the Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. 
It is almost, if not absolutely, the last of the Protestant Refugee 
Churches, of which at one time there are said to have been as many 
as seventy in this country. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, it seemed natural for English Churchmen to claim as spiritual 
brethren, not the ‘Idolators’ of Rome, but the Persecuted Remnants 
in France and the Netherlands. Now the wheel has gone full circle, 
and few Anglicans are so poor as to do reverence to the Reformation. 
It is one of the most interesting revolutions of opinion in religious 
history. 

I have been vainly attempting to combine a holiday with the 
planning of a course of Gifford Lectures, which, too rashly, I under- 
took to deliver in S. Andrews next year. I find that my native 
indolence is disastrously assisted by the slumbrous air of the Fens. 

Most sincerely yours, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


August 31st, 1934. 

I received from my chaplain a letter which pleased me by its 
tone of personal affection. Sentimentalists are a feeble folk, and 
no doubt there is a hard wisdom which insists that ‘business is 
business’, and that deference from subordinates is the condition 
of their efficiency, yet love is ever the oil that makes the wheels 
of Duty revolve easily, without which, indeed, they must needs 
revolve with reluctance and creaking! All my life through I 
have found it indispensable to be on terms of personal affection 
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with my colleagues, even when they are also my official subordi- 
nates, and I do not think that I have had reason to regret the 
fact. Of course there is a certain sacrifice implicit in affection, 
and, perhaps, also a certain risk. But mainly, I am persuaded 
that it is justificd by experience. 

We left Moulton and motored to Riccall, lunching on the way 
at Carlton Hall. Lord Danesfort appeared to be in good health. 
He talked with his usual vivacity, and expressed all his Irish 
Tory prejudices with undimmed brightness! He said that 
Mahaffy had not so much as a glimmering of scientific know- 
ledge, and related various stories of his own earlier life in Ire- 
land, including his rescue by his elder brother from drowning 
in a well! 


Sunday, September 2nd, 1934. 

Lord Danesfort read the lessons in Riccall Church, setting 
aside the Lectionary with a truly Protestant disregard of the 
Rubric, and reading lessons which he had himself selected. He 
read them quite admirably, illustrating a fact which I have not 
seldom had occasion to notice, namely, the superiority of the 
educated layman over the parson in this matter of reading the 
lessons. The reason lies, perhaps, in the fact that, while the 
parson is so professionally familiar with the Scripture that he 
comes, unconsciously, toread with inadequate reverence, laymen 
bring to its reading the awe with which they regard the com- 
paratively unknown, and the interest which ever attaches to the 
unfamiliar. Generally I do not approve of the common prac- 
tice by which the reading of the lessons is entrusted to laymen, 
sometimes pious, but not always educated, and, indeed, I think 
the clergyman who suffers this part of his duty to pass out 
of his own hands often deprives himself of a most valuable 
instrument of spiritual teaching. 
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September 4th, 1934. Auckland Castle. 


I walked in the park, and there saw two decent-looking men 
sitting on the stump of a tree. I joined them and got into a 
conversation which interested me greatly. The principal speaker, 
who said that he was 43, was an intelligent-looking man, who 
would have attracted notice in any company. He told me that 
he had been one of a family of ten children, and had gone to 
work at 14. ‘Swinging a hammer until he was so done that, on 
reaching home, he fell asleep.’ His father was a caulker, and 
earned as much as {1 a day. Accordingly, there was abundance 
of good food in the house. He ‘listened in’ to the lectures of 
B.B.C., and regarded them as invaluable instruments of popular 
education. But he said he missed much for lack of a ‘proper 
grounding’. He spoke rather contemptuously of Trade Unions, 
and was quite enthusiastic about Frank Priestman, and other 
‘good’ employers. The bother was that there were so few of 
them. I invited the two men to see the Castle, and spent an 
interesting hour in showing them over. They seemed to be tre- 
mendously keen, and finally I gave them each one of the cheap 
photographs of myself, which Mr. Haswell took and had 
printed. 


September roth, 1934. 

I was interested to hear from Leslie Morrison an account of 
his experiences at the Camp for Unemployed Youths which he 
and a number of other Oxford Undergraduates had attended 
this summer. The intense class prejudices with which the work- 
less youths arrived, and their partial removal before they left 
were illustrated by the observation which one of them made to 
him as he was saying good-bye—‘ Well, I’ve altered my mind 
about peers and parsons’. The real origin of this fanatical class- 
feeling which obtrudes itself so frequently, and does so much to 
neutralize or defeat our sincerest efforts to create a better rela- 
tion between classes is, I suppose, economic. How can ‘the 
proletariat’ (a disgusting and deeply misleading term now 
alas! established in popular usage) destroy industrialism and 
substitute socialism or communism without regarding as enemies 
the classes whose material interests are plainly bound up with 
industrialism? Our main purpose is, by mitigating its incidental 
hardships, removing its apparent injustices, and infusing into 
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it a spirit of genuine fraternity, to make industrialism stable, 
salutary, and strong. The professed object of the champions of 
‘Labour’ is to bring the industrial system to a practical dead- 
lock. How can these conflicting objectives be brought into har- 
mony? Philanthropy as regarded by its beneficiaries may even 
come to have the aspect of a cunning ruse to perpetuate oppres- 
sion? Christianity is not unfamiliar with paradox. ‘The hour 
cometh that whosoever killeth you shall think that he offereth service 
to God.’ 


September 13th, 1934. 

I finished reading Spender’s Short History of our own Times. 
It is remarkably impartial and lucidly written. Indeed, he sup- 
presses his feelings very admirably when dealing with subjects 
on which he certainly felt strongly, e.g. the relations of Asquith 
and Lloyd George. He concludes thus: 


To cure the confusion of politics by planning ahead is now the 
universal aspiration, and it is not likely to be quenched either by 
unexpected consequences when plans are put into operation, or by 
the persistent habit of the public in thinking more of the sin of the 
outgoing Government than of the programme of those who aspire to 
succeed it. This intense awareness of the problem lying ahead is a 
new fact of great promise for the future, but it needs to be corrected 
and fortified by some study of the past, and not least of the years 
which have specially contributed to the shaping of these problems. 


There is no doubt as to the ‘greatness’ of the ‘promise’ of this 
arrogant procedure, but as to its fulfilment, doubt waxes daily. 


Sunday, September 16th, 1934. 


I celebrated the Holy Communion in the Chapel at 8 a.m. 
The Epistle includes S. Paul’s declaration, ‘I bow my knees unto 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family 
(watpia) in Heaven and Earth is named’. Almost involuntarily 
I said, ‘Fatherhood’ (with the margin of the R.V.) instead of 
‘family’, for, indeed, the sense requires that rendering. Every 
legitimate authority can claim Divine Right as being an ap- 
pointed instrument of that ultimate authority which alone 
exists by its own right, underived and absolute, the Authority 
of God. ‘There is no power but of God’, says S. Paul, and Christ 
explicitly allows the claim of Caesar, while significantly indi- 
cating its limited range. This noble conception of lawful 
authority, which is rooted in religion, finds classical expression 
in Hooker’s great book, but it has generally perished before the 
lower notion of law as no more than the register of the popular 
will, that is, democracy. 
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Miss Bull from Hereford, who is visiting us, reports that 
Streeter ‘shared’ in the Cathedral pulpit, to the indignation of 
some, the amazement of many, and the undisguised amusement 
of the Grammar School boys! His surrender to ‘Groupism’ is 
as surprising as it is regrettable. Lawson tells me that young 
, who had become an ardent ‘Groupist’, has now ‘thrown 
over’ his religion, i.e. severed his connexion with the Wesleyans, 
which had been intimate, and announces his intention of ‘doing 
all the good he can in his own way!’ I believe that no unusual 
effect of ‘Groupism’ is to breed a disgust of denominational 
connexion, and, indeed, how can it be otherwise? No denomi- 
nation could rival the authority of the directly ‘guided’ 
“Groupist’! 

Charles (my chaplain) and Dick! accompanied me to Howden- 
le-Wear, where I preached at Evensong in the mean little parish 
church. After the service we went to the Methodist Church, 
and there I gave an address to a considerable gathering of 
people. The occasion for this unusual proceeding was the close 
of the open-air services which the church people and Noncon- 
formists had carried on during the summer. I think the people 
were pleased by my coming, and I do not see how any one 
can escape the conviction that such ‘united’ missioning is 
precisely that which was contemplated by the 46th Resolution 
of the last Lambeth Conference, but certainly, the Anglo- 
Catholic stalwarts will wax wrathful, and, if it comes to the 
ears of the Church Times, I shall again find myself in disgrace! 
Indeed, I cannot profess to much confidence as to the practical 
effect of these ventures in Christian co-operation, but I think 
they have a certain influence for good on public opinion, and 
weaken the sectarian spirit within the denominations. More- 
over, after definitely repudiating co-operation with the Unitarians, 
I feel myself rather specially bound to encourage co-operation 
with orthodox non-Episcopalians. 


September 20th, 1934. 

I received from the Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Gregg) a belated 
acknowledgment of the Convocation speech on Unitarianism. 
He says, ‘The whole statement is capital, and you are to be con- 
gratulated on your part in a decision which seems to have been 
accepted with the satisfaction of an immense relief by the 
Church of England generally.’ 


On September 21st I preached in Leeds on an interesting occa- 
sion—the tercentenary of the consecration of 5S. John’s Church. 


1 The Rev. D. B. Elliott, C.F., M.C., whose death as a prisoner in Italy was 
lamented by a host of friends, and by none more than by his Bishop. 
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Cosin had preached in 1634, and it was thought fitting that Cosin’s 
successor in Durham should preach in 1934. I was pleased with 
the attention of the large congregation, with the excellent acoustics 
of the church, and with its elaborate ornamentation. It provided 
a notable illustration of that fondness for wood-carving which is 
so apparent in Cosin’s work at Brancepeth and in Durham. My 
sermon was reported at length in the Yorkshire Post, and more 
briefly in The Times. 


September 23rd, 1934. { 

Lady Carmichael told me that her father, the minister of 
Row (Mr. Webster), visited in hospital a man whose leg had been 
amputated. The poor fellow expressed an earnest desire to pos- 
sess the limb, and when asked the reason, replied that on the 
Resurrection day ‘he didn’t want to be hopping about trying to 
find out where the doctors had buried his leg’. This may be set 
alongside the well-known story of Boston, the author of the 
Fourfold State who is said to have carefully preserved his teeth 
as they fell out ‘against the day of the Resurrection’! Perhaps 
such grotesque illustrations of Scottish materialism are best 
understood as illustrations of humour rather than as revelations 
of religious belief. 


September 25th, 1934. 

Dr. McCullagh told me that last week he had watched a heron 
being chased and hustled by a party of jackdaws and crows. 
This is the first time that I have heard of a heron in the Park. 

Mr. G., the contractor who is carrying out the work of under- 
pinning the State room, had tea with me. He told me that he 
and his wife had been confirmed by Bishop Lightfoot, that an 
important Dissenting Divine had spoken contemptuously of 
confirmation, but, that when he heard that it was Bishop Light- 
foot who confirmed, had said that he would himself most 
gladly have been confirmed by him. ‘You seem to think’, re- 
joined Mr. G., ‘that the value of confirmation depends on the 
man who administers it!’ This was rather surprising, for he 
himself had left the Church for Methodism. However, he may 
return, for he and his wife generally attend service in the 
cathedral once every Sunday. 


October 2nd, 1934. 


Lazenby (the Diocesan Registrar) came to dinner in order to 
meet Graham-Harrison, my new Chancellor, and they had some 
colloquy together, which seemed to be mutually satisfactory. 
‘If he likes me as much as I like him, we shall get on well together’, 
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was Lazenby’s observation to me when we parted. So I hope 
the Chancellorship is well provided for. 


October 3rd, 1934. 


One of the incumbents writes to tell me that he has instituted 
proceedings for divorce against his wife. This is dolorous, and 
will cause scandal; but, in the circumstances, I cannot think 
that he is acting wrongly. I told him as much, and added that 
I thought that he could not rightly hold himself free to contract 
another marriage. The whole episode is lamentable. 


October 18th, 1934. 

General Smuts’s Rectorial oration at S. Andrews is given 
great prominence in the papers, and is made the text of the 
first leader in The Times. His subject is ‘Freedom’, and his 
treatment of it is most admirable in form and substance. His 
plea for ‘creative freedom’ is thought-provoking. Of course, the 
weak part of his argument is his omission of all reference to the 
demented individualism into which ‘Democracy’ has drifted, 
and which has proceeded so far as to paralyse political action, 
and to menace society with anarchy. This explains the acqui- 
escence in various forms of despotism which is so strange and 
so ominous in the present time. 

The Park-keeper reports that the coal-stealing is beginning 
again in earnest. The police are either reluctant or powerless. 
It wounds my self-respect to stand by in helpless inaction while 
the park, of which I am a trustee in the public interest, is 
damaged, and the law broken by a gang of loafers, who bring 
discredit on the cause of the unemployed. 


October 20th, 1934. 

I was essaying vainly to compose a sermon for the North- 
umberland Freemasons, who are celebrating their bi-centenary 
next Wednesday, when a telegram was brought to me in these 
terms: 


Lord Crewe owing to influenza is unable to perform ceremony 
Durham Cathedral on Monday. My sister and I would be most grate- 
ful could you see your way as one who knew our parents so intimately 
to take his place. Forgive short notice. Londonderry. 


Of course I could not refuse such a request, for, indeed, I liked 
the late Marquis and Marchioness well, and they were good to 
me, so I must do what I can. On general grounds there is no- 
thing I dislike more than composing éoges. One must of 
necessity be complimentary, and one never can have the know- 
ledge which alone can justify praise. There is almost certainly 
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someone among your hearers who knows enough to make your 
compliments sound excessive or offensive or both! Really I 
know extraordinarily little about these noble folks, far too little 
for me to speak with assurance. They belong to a world, social 
and political, which I can only see from outside, and thus I do 
see enough to make plain that its standards, habits, and ideals 
are not mine, nor such as I could wholly approve. Exaggeration 
and make-belief infect the whole intercourse of individuals in 
‘Society’ and I am mortally sick of both. 


October 22nd, 1934. 

Campbell Fraser and his wife, bringing with them the Master 
of Polwarth and Mrs. Scott, came to lunch, after which I showed 
them the Castle. Then Ella, Charles and I motored to Durham 
for the service in the Cathedral. The whole clan of London- 
derry’s relations and friends were present. After the anthem we 
all processed to the northern ambulatory, where the memorial 
tablet was fixed. I read my speech and then unveiled the 
Tablet. We returned to the Chancel and finished Evensong. 
I pronounced the Benediction from the Throne, and everything 
was completed. I hope the Londonderrys were better satisfied 
than I was. 


October 23rd, 1934. 


I resumed work on the sermon for the Freemasons. I find 
sermon-composition increasingly laborious, especially the com- 
position of ‘special’ sermons, which are precisely those which 
most commonly I am asked, as Bishop, to deliver. In these 
precious harangues the religious intention is almost completely 
submerged by the topical interest! And always, in preparing 
them, the unhappy preacher has to ‘vamp up’ some information 
relevant to the ‘special’ occasion, and, of course, his congrega- 
tion have ears for nothing else 

The Times continued its delightful extracts from the Esher 
Papers. The following is too amusing to be omitted: 


Attributed to the Bishop of London, speaking in America at a 
drawing-room meeting, it may or may not be authentic: 
Bishop: You often hear it said that Hell is paved with good 
intentions. I say it is paved with champagne, bridge, fast women, 
and motor-cars. 


Vowce from the Audience (American accent): Oh, death, where is 
thy sting? 


Bayley writes to say that the Chapter Library does not pos- 
sess a copy of the first English version of the Philobiblon of 
Richard de Bury and that the Dean and Chapter will gladly 
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accept one. So I shall present the copy that I bought for the 
not inconsiderable sum of £50. It is far more fittingly placed in 
the Chapter Library than in my study.’ 


October 25th, 1934. 


I wrote to the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Garbett), refusing 
his request that I should speak on Disestablishment at the 
Church Congress next year, and assigning three reasons, i.e. 
(x) the Gifford Lectures, (2) my disapproval of the revival of 
the Church Congress, (3) the probability that the future will 
provide me with abundant opportunities for dealing with 
Disestablishment. 


October 26th, 1934. 


I finished reading Professor Nock’s book, Conversion: the old 
and the new, from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo, 
which I found to be interesting, learned, and thought-provok- 
ing. It is, perhaps, not undeserving of notice that at the present 
time there is a considerable output of books treating of the 
reasons why Christianity succeeded in winning acceptance in the 
ancient world, and is failing to retain its hold on the modern 
world. The first are mainly written by the opponents of Chris- 
tianity; the last by its advocates. Professor Nock is certainly 
not the former; I am not sure whether he is the latter. 


November 3rd, 1934: 


The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford writes to ask me to deliver 
the Romanes Lecture next term. This lecture must be on 
‘Some subject approved by the Vice-Chancellor relating to 
Science, Art, or Literature’. I would like to do this, but ob- 
viously I cannot add to my engagements. Nothing more must 
be undertaken till the Giffords are off my hands. 


November oth, 1934. 


The ethics of writing testimonials is shrouded in a ‘darkness 
that may be felt.” Charles brought me a request from an elec- 
trician, who is applying for some position, and wishes me to 
support his application with a testimonial. I know nothing 
about the man, nor yet about his work. I was assured that he 
was a man of blameless character, and that I had myself con- 
firmed him. I pointed out that Confirmation was no trustworthy 
guarantee of an electrician’s efficiency. Charles then assured me 
that the man had often done repairs to my own cars, that these 
were well done, and that my chauffeur supported the man’s 
request for a testimonial. This was relevant but second-hand. 
However, I so far yielded to Charles’s insistence that I dictated 
an ambiguous statement which to any one who knows me or my 
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manner of writing was worth little enough, but which will at 
least indicate goodwill. 


November 13th, 1934. 

I read through the magnificent speech which General Smuts 
delivered last night at the dinner of the International Club. It 
is reported in full in The Times, and forms the subject of the 
first leading article. He identifies civilization itself with Chris- 
tian civilization. This is the postulate of my scheme of Gifford 
Lectures. 

In the Club I fell in with John Buchan, looking as ever alive 
and alert as a fox terrier. He said that he had been invited to 
visit U.S.A., and to ‘open’ the great new library of Columbia 
University. ‘It is a great thing that they should invite an 
Englishman’, he said. I could not help expressing my satisfac- 
tion at his so describing himself. His rejoinder was decisive, 
‘I have no use at all for the silly affectation of substituting 
Briton for Englishman when speaking of Scots’. He said that 
his Oliver Cromwell had been a wonderful success. No less than 
25,000 copies had-been sold in three months. ‘The fact goes 
some way to restore my tottering faith in democracy,’ was my 
comment. I think that John Buchan is, of all my contem- 
poraries, the most brilliant, the most modest, and the most 
lovable. 


November 15th, 1934. 

I dined with the Yorkshire Society in the Café Royal and 
proposed the toast of the evening, ‘Yorkshire’. In the course 
of a very inadequate speech I referred to Lord Halifax and 
adapted to him Dryden’s lines: 


Three nobles, in three distant ages born 
England and English Yorkshire did adorn. 
The first in statesmanship his peers surpassed, 
The next in piety, in both the last. 

The force of Yorkshire could no farther go, 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 


My speech was very inadequate, but it only lasted for ten 
minutes, and in that respect set a precedent which was not fol- 
lowed in the other speeches. We did not break up until 11 p.m. 


November 16th, 1934. 

Sir Arnold Wilson was in the Club, and talked much, and 
dogmatically, after his wont, on the Unemployed question. He 
is full of his recent experiences in Germany, where he has been 
lecturing to the Nazis, for whom he has evidently a high regard. 
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But I trust neither his facts, nor his impressions. I doubt if he 
is as well informed as he imagines, and I suspect that he is 
temperamentally sympathetic with German methods. 

Ilunched with Lord Hartington. The party included Ormsby- 
Gore, Morrison, whose speech to Youth at Tewkesbury im- 
pressed me so favourably, and the appendant ladies. We had 
some interesting conversation. I returned to Auckland, where 
I found Sir Norman Angell had already arrived to stay the 
night. He is altogether unlike the mental picture I had formed 
of him. His appearance is unimpressive, but when he speaks, 
he speaks intelligently and effectively. 


November 20th, 1934. 


A friendly letter from Sir Godfrey Thomas tells me that ‘the 
Prince of Wales of course understands that as you have a pre- 
vious engagement at Sedgefield on December 6th, you cannot 
meet him at Bishop Auckland that afternoon’. It does seem 
rather seditious to set a diocesan function above one’s ‘duty’ to 
the Heir Apparent, but really the cancelling of that kind of 
arrangement by the Bishop creates so much public inconven- 
ience that it cannot lightly be done. 


November 26th, 1934. 

I wrote an appeasing letter to the old ex-Archbishop of Cape- 
town (Dr. Carter), who had written to me in evident soreness 
over my unhappy phrase—‘the country crawls with retired 
bishops’. I have so high a regard for him that I should be sorry 
to cause him the smallest annoyance. 


November 28th, 1934. 


The ex-Archbishop acknowledged my letter with character- 
istic amiability. In the course of it he said, ‘I quite agree with 
you about some of the Bishops who have returned from Over- 
seas, and there are too many of them. Some that I know have, 
in my opinion, returned rightly. In the case of some, there 
seems to be no reason. But, perhaps, I ought not to judge. 
Apparently, there is no reason for their returning, since they 
are quite well, strong, and comparatively young. It is a great 
pity. It does not benefit the Church.’ This is considerable from 
him. 

The resignation of the Bishop of Truro (Dr. Frere) is an- 
nounced. He has been Bishop since 1923, and was born in the 
same year as myself. In my view his appointment was a mis- 
take; it has certainly led to much friction. His whole conception 
of the Church of England, and of the role of the Episcopate 
therein, is so widely divergent from that implicit in the Estab- 
lishment that his position as a bishop could not but be difficult. 
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In habit and temper he is a monk, serenely assured, unyielding, 
ascetical, unintelligible to the normal laymen, but, as his friends 
know well, he is one of the most charming and cultured men of 
our time. 


November 29th, 1934. 

Prince George was married this morning in Westminster 
Abbey. The service was broadcast, and millions were ‘listening 
in’ all over the kingdom. Are the authorities well advised in 
making so much display and parade? What is the impression 
made on the masses of the artisans, of whom more than two 
millions are now unemployed? That the women are everywhere 
enjoying the descriptions of dress and ceremonial matters little. 
That is their way; but their husbands? Of course the pageantry 
and the pictures, with all the mass of personal gossip, may have 
the effect of bringing a measure of relief to the almost intoler- 
able boredom of monotonously workless lives; but there is much 
perilous prejudice in the general mind, much distorting class- 
feeling, much vulgar envy, and all these ill tempers may be 
stimulated by what the people see and read. It is not easy to 
appraise the social and political influence of the new instruments 
of advertisement which now are available. There is, at least in 
London, much expenditure which, in the eyes of many, is ‘good 
for trade’, and the schools have generally been granted a holiday. 
The children will applaud the Royal Wedding. 

[ listened in. The Archbishop’s address struck me as admir- 
able in phrase and idea. He certainly is extraordinarily felicitous 
on all public occasions. I cannot but think that the effect of 
so solemn a rehearsal of the Marriage Service in the ears of the 
people must have a morally tonic effect. 


December rst, 1934. 


Bishop Eden, in acknowledging a copy of the Merchant 
Adventurers’ Sermon, writes: 


“You are one of the few preachers who take immense trouble, even 
over what others might think lesser opportunities, and you make 
them great by your historical knowledge and mastery of language 
alike. I don’t say this to flatter; you know me too well to think that. 
But it makes me at least ashamed of the very inadequate efforts I 
have made, even on what were great occasions to me.’ 


So far as I am concerned, I think he speaks justly, although too 
generously. It is the fact that I squander a prodigious amount 
of time and energy on the preparation of sermons and addresses, 
which have no real importance. Had my lot been cast in the 
age when sermons were appreciated, I might have effected some- 
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thing, but in this age? Reviewing my life, I find it difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that I have gravely blundered in taking 
my work as a preacher so seriously. Had I spoken off the sur- 
face of my mind, and ‘preached to the times’, I should have 
been more intelligible, more popular, and possibly have done 
more good. 

I finished Temple’s Gifford Lectures. They are certainly a 
notable contribution to religious apologetics, and though they 
are inevitably obscure, for the subject almost necessitates 
obscurity, are yet very interesting and illuminating. Are they 
also convincing and satisfactory? I am too unfamiliar with 
philosophic discussions to speak with any authority, but the 
impression which the Lectures make on my own mind is hardly 
conviction. The Lectures impressed me in much the same way 
as Newman’s Essay on Development impressed me, when, as a 
very young man, I first read it. He postulates his conclusions 
in his premisses, and then draws his ownconclusions with trium- 
phant confidence. Newman set down the distinctive features 
of the Roman Church as the marks of valid ecclesiastical de- 
velopment, and had no difficulty in showing that these were all 
present in the Roman Church! So I am conscious of the Anglo- 
Catholic sacramentalism, silently, perhaps unconsciously pos- 
tulated as being implicit in Temple’s whole discussion. Perhaps 
this was inevitable. 


December 6th, 1934. 

Charles and I motored to Sedgefield, where I consecrated a 
portion of the new churchyard. After the service we had tea 
with the Thurlows at the Rectory. Going and returning we ran 
into the Prince of Wales with a considerable escort of cars. 
H.R.H. had been inspecting a centre for Unemployed at Hard- 
wicke Hall, and was proceeding to Bishop Auckland and 
Escombe, from whence he was to return on his route in order to 
visit Stockton. Lady Thurlow told me that an untoward occur- 
rence had happened which might well have interrupted the 
arrangements. There was a case of scarlet fever at Hardwicke 
Hall, the victim being the cook. It was, however, decided to 
carry out the programme. The luncheon had been cooked at 
the Rectory, and Lady Thurlow had carried precaution to the 
length of sending whatever was needed for H.R.H.’s use. 

Ella and I motored to Durham, and dined at the Deanery to 
meet the Prince. The company consisted of social workers, the 
Dean’s family, the Prince’s attendants, and ourselves. After 
dinner I happened to speak of the Library, and nothing would 
satisfy the Prince but forthwith to see it, so the Dean fetched 
electric torches, and we went through the great room with their 
flickering and uncertain light. 
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December 7th, 1934. 

‘The Prince of Wales was born on June 23rd, 1894. He is 
therefore now a man of forty, but he might easily pass for one 
of twenty. His small stature and restless action emphasize the 
general impression of juvenility. Part of his unquestionable 
charm is a certain irrepressible boyishness, which evokes the 
kind of indulgence which old men never fail to give to the win- 
some impudence of the schoolboy. The Prince has an unusual 
tactfulness, which leads him to say instinctively what is relevant 
and pleasing, and his sympathy is at once facile and sincere. 
He likes popularity, and seeks it. Since, however, he seeks it 
by the most honourable method in the world, i.e. public service, 
he deserves the popularity which he wins. He is neither well 
read nor intellectually interested, but he is curious and intelli- 
gent. He asks many questions, but does not always heed the 
answers. His mind is full of multifarious information, and he is 
anxious to induce the belief that he is not quite so boyish as he 
looks. He is genuinely kind and unaffected. Children, women, 
and poor people take to him easily. He likes to be frankly ‘up 
to date’. 


December reth, 1934. 


I received a ‘Whip’ from the Archbishop of Canterbury, in- 
forming me that the division on the Indian Resolution in the 
House of Lords would be taken on the afternoon of Tuesday 
next. 


I write, of course, without knowing what your personal views on 
the issue may be, but, if you are in agreement with the Government 
Resolution based upon the Report of the Select Committee, I think 
it would be of great value if you could be present. It is impossible to 
say what the result of the Division may be, but, even if some majority 
for the Government is assured, the size of the majority may have a 
very great influence both in this country and in India. 


It can hardly be maintained that the bishops take no part in 
politics, if the Primate acts as a Government Whip on an issue 
respecting which the Government is confronted by an opposi- 
tion strong enough to arouse apprehension. In the House of 
Commons last night the Government Resolution was carried by 


410 to 127. The minority was made up of Socialists and 
78 Churchillite-Conservatives. i 


December 14th, 1934. 


I received from the manager of the Training Centre a list of 
the names of the boys to whom, for the third year in succession, 
I have provided boots out of my Unemployment Fund. This 
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is probably the least mischievous form of assistance, for the 


ground is unquestionably very wet, and the dole hardly pro- 
vides for new boots. 


December 15th, 1934. 


Canon McCormick, of S. Martin’s, Trafalgar Square, again 
sends me £100 for distribution as a Christmas gift among the 
necessitous clergy of my Diocese. It is very good of him, and 
I am sure the money will be very welcome, but there is always 
a danger that such benefactions stimulate the mendicant temper 
of mind which is too widely spread among the clergy. 

The shaft which the coal-stealers have again driven into the 
face of the cliff in the Park, has been again ‘blown in’ this 
morning. Lawson (the Park-keeper) was present, and assured 
me that the work was so thoroughly done that the coal-robbers 
will hardly reopen that shaft. They will almost certainly open 
another. We fight a losing battle, for they have nothing to 
hinder them from continuing their depredations indefinitely, 
while we cannot repeat the “blowing in’ performance for ever. 
It is extremely humiliating to have to own oneself beaten by 
these men. But the police are unhelpful, and the local Bench 
cynically indifferent. Perhaps it is too much to expect from 
‘Labour’ magistrates that the law should be strictly enforced, 
when ‘Labour’ is in the dock. 
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JANUARY—OCTOBER, 1935 


HE close of 1934 was clouded by one of those painful and 
agi clerical scandals which form the worst element in 
the burden which a bishop has to carry. It needs not to narrate 
in detail an episode which cost me deep and lasting sorrow. The 
blow fell on Christmas Day, and darkened the festival. It led 
finally to the condemnation of the incriminated clergyman in the 
Civil Court, and, as its inevitable consequence, to his formal depo- 
sition in the Cathedral. I was deeply impressed by the generous 
reluctance of his own congregation to admit his guilt and, when 
this had been made clear, the merciful reticence which marked 
its behaviour. 


The solemn deposition of a clergyman convicted of so grave an 
offence seemed to me a necessary consequence of conviction in the 
Civil Court. In my Journal I copied a passage from a letter written 
by Bishop Creighton in 1896, and quoted in his Life. In that 
letter Bishop Creighton, for whose opinion I have always felt a 
very special regard, expressed himself as follows: 


It seems to me that in deposing a clerk, I should act on the same 
principle as if I were hanging him. We hang a man for a definite act, 
which he is proved to have committed. He may have been a very 
respectable man previously and, if his life were spared, he might spend 
it very profitably. But he is hanged to show the detestation felt for 
his act. I should degrade a man for a like reason; not because he is 
a useless or unworthy priest, but because his act is such that it is 
impossible for him to remain a priest. Hence I should degrade for 
a definite action, not a constructive charge. 


This is substantially my own view, and I acted on it in deposing 
this unhappy clergyman. But it was a painful experience, which 
cast me into a great depression. There is something very terrible 
about passing judgment on a fellow man, yet to do so is an essen- 
tial part of the Bishop’s duty, and to flinch from it must needs be 
an act of indefensible cowardice. 


4 Vol. ii, p. 189. 
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The New Year, 1935, had hardly begun before I was prostrated 
by an obstinate attack of laryngitis, which placed me hors de 
combat for some weeks. I did a certain amount of reading, and 
had many interviews in my study. A few extracts from my Journal 
are worth including: 


January 8th, 1935. 

Dick (an Ordination candidate) discloses an appetite for books, 
which, indeed, does credit to his interest, but threatens to out- 
run the resources of my bookshelves. Unfortunately, I can by 
no means always put my hands on books which I possess, such 
is the confusion in which they are disposed. However, by a 
miracle of good fortune, I did succeed in finding Tawney’s 
Religion and Economics and Elliott Binn’s Decline and Downfall 
of the Medieval Papacy. It is symptomatic of this arrogant 
generation that only the very latest books are considered worth 
reading. Milman, whom I continue to regard as an excellent 
historian, 1s summarily dismissed as obsolete! 

I read through an article in the current issue of the Hzbbert 
Journal entitled ‘A Mathematician on the Origin of Christianity’. 
The mathematician was an American named William Benjamin 
Smith, who died in 1934, and was the author of a book called 
Ecce Deus, which attracted some notice twenty years ago. This 
article is as perverse, even grotesque, a piece of anti-Christian 
theorizing as I have ever read. The stupidest Fundamentalist 
is by comparison a rational and modest student! 


January 9th, 1935. 

I finished reading The New ‘Examen’ by John Pagett, to 
which Winston Churchill has written a highly laudatory ‘Criti- 
cal Introduction’. Certainly Winston’s literary reputation make 
his criticism authoritative, and, after reading the book through, 
I am prepared heartily to endorse what he has said. 

A. L. has applied to the Poor Clergy Corporation for a grant, 
pleading poverty, and I commended his appeal, though I am 
not quite easy about it. The well-intentioned society tells badly 
on the morale of the clergy, by encouraging a degrading habit 
of mendicancy, and even giving it a measure of excuse. 


January roth, 1935. 

Pullan sends me his book, From Justinian to Luther. It is an 
admirably lucid, and, I doubt not, accurate account of the his- 
tory of a thousand years. Pullan is now living in Oxford. I used 
to meet him from time to time in Hutton’s rooms at S. John’s. 
He is my junior by little more than two years. He was Bampton 
Lecturer, and has published several religious works. 
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Sunday, January 13th, 1935- 

The doctor vetoed my getting to the Chapel at 8 a.m., so, for 
the third Sunday in succession, I was on the shelf, excommuni- 
cate from service. This year has made an evil start, with the 
Bishop ill and a gross scandal among the clergy. 


January 14th, 1935- 
Lefroy writes from Guildford: 


You will be sorry to hear that poor H. died at his house a few weeks 
ago, after great suffering. His Rector tells me that during the last 
weeks of his illness he kept your two letters close by his side that 
they might always console and comfort him. You may like to know 
this. 


H. was a choirboy at S. Margaret’s, Barking, during most of 
my incumbency there from 1888 to 1895. He was a lovable and 
popular, but rather weak lad, who was for ever getting into 
scrapes. He became extremely attached to me, and latterly, 
though I had not seen him for many years, he sent a message to 
me through Lefroy, who was chaplain in the hospital where he 
was a patient. Thus I came to write the two letters to which 
Lefroy refers. There is something wonderfully humbling about 
the loyalty of the young. It is so tenacious and so trusting. 
‘The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,’ says Long- 
fellow. 


January 15th, 1935. 

At lunch Dick spoke about Reunion, and questioned me on 
the subject of Episcopacy: was it a Divine ordinance? If so, 
how could we make any concessions to Non-episcopalians? and 
so forth, disclosing somewhat to my surprise a disposition to 
adopt the rigidly Anglo-Catholic view, and frankly to challenge 
my low opinions on the subject! I was handicapped by the 
state of my throat, and could not maintain a discussion which 
set me coughing, but I was not displeased to discover that his 
mind was beginning to exercise itself on religious subjects. No 
doubt religious Reunion is much debated among the students at 
Westcott House, and he soon discovers that the views of the 
Bishop of Durham are mainly limited to that gentleman! The 
discovery will displease, and even dismay him. I showed him 
the famous ‘Lambeth Appeal’, and pointed out its generous 
definition of the Catholic Church, but that kind of document is 
more persuasive at 72 than at 22. I doubt not that he will 
traverse a phase of sharp intolerance before he attains to the 
milder wisdom of Christian charity. It will do him no permanent 
harm. 
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January r6th, 1935. 


The Bishop of Jarrow came to see me. He tells me that there 
is ‘considerable feeling’ in the diocese about my appointment 
of men from outside to the two important livings, Bishopwear- 
mouth and South Shields. I can well believe it, for the imme- 
morial combination of conceit and incompetence is nowhere 
more fully exhibited than among the clergy of my diocese. It 
is the distinctive fault of the North to be extremely unwilling 
to ‘let anything go out of the county’. That disastrous slogan, 
‘Durham men for Durham jobs’ has done great injury in civil 
affairs as well as in academic and ecclesiastical. It will receive 
no respect whatever from the present Bishop of Durham. 


January 17th, 1935. 

One of the Hebburn curates came to see me in order to explain 
the circumstances in which he had concluded that it was his 
duty to leave his work on Tyneside, and go to the South. His 
case appeared to me to be adequate, and his statement of it was 
effective. I promised to write to the Bishop of Southwark com- 
mending him as a creditable person. I am sorry that this young 
man is leaving the diocese, for he represents a type which is but 
too slightly represented among the Durham clergy—a Welling- 
ton boy who took his degree at Cambridge, and has been theo- 
logically trained at Mirfield, eager, enthusiastic, and unworldly. 
He told me that his experience at Hebburn had led him greatly 
to moderate the communistic ardour with which he had come 
to the district! I was surprised to hear from him that in his 
opinion the sexual morality of the Tyneside youths was rela- 
tively high, certainly higher than that of the youth in Epsom, 
where he had previously worked. He said that most of them had 
‘good homes’ in spite of the bad housing of which we have heard 
so much, and which is certainly a dark blot on Tyneside. He 
said that about half his Confirmation candidates, lads above 
sixteen, came to confession, but that they were the less virile of 
them,and he doubted whether they gained much spiritual benefit 
from it. Here again I was surprised to hear such an opinion 
expressed by a Mirfield-trained clergyman who himself went to 
confession, and is perturbed by the facts which he has observed. 


January 20th, 1935. 

Dr. Cecil McCullagh came to see me. He says that the wretched 
murderer will plead irresponsibility on psychological grounds 
when his case comes before the magistrates on Tuesday. That 
woeful Parson is probably in the same category. It is certainly 
impressive that in the same district and at the same time there 
should be two examples of the same baffling phenomenon. If the 
validity of the psychological argument be conceded, and we are 
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to absolve from responsibility for their action men to all appear- 
ance sane, who have committed such gross offences, what pro- 
tection is left to society? And, how are the ‘innocent’ criminals 
tobe treated? Are they to be confined for life in lunatic asylums? 
They are young, hefty, seemingly sane men. Psychology must 
supplement its new doctrine of crime, by some satisfying 
answer to the practical questions how to protect society, and 
how to treat the psychologically irresponsible criminal. Mean- 
while, I think, we must continue to ignore the protests of 
science and sentiment, to assume the guilt of the convicted 
criminals, and to punish them as responsible individuals. But 
the whole subject is disconcerting and distressing. 

The marriage of a Jew and a Christian cannot possibly be a 
satisfactory union, for, in proportion to the sincerity of the 
parties, it must be destitute of the most fundamental of all the 
harmonies that can bind husband and wife together. They can- 
not unite in prayer and worship, nor will they be agreed on their 
standard of essential morality. 


September 13th, 1935. 

The Miners’ Federation is circularizing the clergy with the 
object of securing their support in the conflict with the mine- 
owners which they are preparing. The Rural Dean of Wear- 
mouth (Canon Jackson, now Rector of Whitburn) writes to ask 
my advice on the matter. I sent him a reply which may, per- 
haps, arrest precipitate action. 

This circularizing of the clergy by the Miners’ Federation is, 
evidently, a matter of importance. The Bishop of Jarrow (Dr. 
Gordon) writes to me about it, and desires to know what I think. 
There certainly will be some of the clergy foolish enough to 
associate themselves with yet another strike. 


September 16th, 1935. 


The Bishop of Jarrow came to see me, and talked over the 
subject of the Federation’s letter. He agreed that it might be 
well for me to write to the Rural Dean of Wearmouth a letter 
which he might read to his Chapter, and publish. I do not doubt 
that I shat again have brought on myself a volume of denun- 
ciation! 


September 19th, 1935. 


In deference to the Archdeacons I mutilated and mitigated 
my letter to Canon Jackson about the Miners’ Federation’s re- 
quest. They are both mortally afraid of offending the Federa- 
tion. 
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In due course my letter appeared in the newspapers, and, as 
I expected, evoked considerable denunciation. 


October rst, 1935. 


One of the incumbents wrote to me. He expressed complete 
agreement with my letter respecting the Miners’ Federation, but 
regretted its publication, as the letters from foolish parsons in a 
local paper have created a difficult situation for men like him- 
self. He was originally a pitman, and it is probably the case 
that his refusal to support the policy of the Federation has 
immersed him in the odium of apparent disloyalty to his own 
class. There are a good many clergymen in the same predica- 
ment. 


In The Bishoprick for November 1935 I published the letter 
which had attracted so much attention: 


Clergy and Miners’ Wages Agitation: Bishop of Durham’s Advice. 


The Bishop, having received from several clergy in the Diocese re- 
quests for advice as to the answers they should return to a letter from 
the Secretary of the Durham County Mining Federation Board inviting 
them ‘as ministers of religion’ to take an active part in an agitation for 
“seeking an increase in the miners’ standard of living’, addressed a 
letter to the Rural Dean of Wearmouth. In consequence, the Bishop 
has been extensively denounced as an ‘enemy’ of the miners, and has 
been subjected to considerable personal abuse. The Bishop thinks, 
however, that his critics cannot really have read the letter which makes 
them so angry, and he therefore thinks it well to reprint it here. 

‘If there were any need to assure the miners of the deep sympathy 
with which the clergy regard their present difficulties, or if we had 
reason for thinking that any real misunderstanding of the situation 
existed, either in the general mind, or in the minds of the responsible 
authorities, I think that the clergy would eagerly address themselves to 
express the one and to correct the other. But neither lack of clerica 
sympathy, nor ignorance of the facts, is the root of the hardships which 
the miners lament and resent. The miners, in common with every sec- 
tion of the wage-earning community, and, indeed, with the entire 
nation, are suffering from the economic dislocation and political im- 
becility which have befallen the civilized world since the shock and 
wastage of the Great War brought it within sight of complete undoing. 

‘Moreover, it is unhappily notorious that the action with which the 
Miners’ Federation desire the clergy to associate themselves, has, as its 
natural, probable, and even confessed outcome, another of those calami- 
tous strikes which, in recent years, have done so much to alienate public 
sympathy from the miners, to obscure their legitimate, nay, their 
unique, Claims on national consideration, to imperil the prosperity of 
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their important industry, and to divide and embitter the general life of 
society. . 

‘Mr. Lansbury has recently described a strike as properly identical 
with war. He is right. The strike, like war, can only be morally legiti- 
mate when every method of securing justice has been employed, and 
employed in vain. 

‘As matters stand with us in England, I am fully persuaded that 
strikes and lock-outs are not only widely calamitous to those directly 
concerned, but unfair to the nation as a whole, and, in the true sense of 
the word, immoral. It has been my experience to live through two 
great strikes in this Diocese, and I am unable to see that any other 
result came from them than suffering, economic confusion, and lament- 
able social embitterment. 

‘Moreover, it cannot but be apparent to every considering and in- 
formed citizen that any genuine and lasting improvement of the 
miners’ condition must depend, partly, on a more intelligent organiza- 
tion of the mining industry (which, in the opinion of many weighty 
authorities, is certainly overdue), but, mainly, on the economic recovery 
of the civilized world as a whole, apart from which the prosperity of 
individual nations cannot permanently be secured. 

‘Therefore, in the interests of the whole community, and therein 
specially of the miners, the clergy cannot, in my judgment, rightly or 
wisely associate themselves with movements which contemplate, and 
logically result in, open conflict. But even if it were otherwise, the 
clergy generally have no such special knowledge as would justify their 
active interference in economic disputes. The due fulfilment of their 
high and difficult duty is not likely to be assisted by their association 
with party politics, nor can they hope to command public confidence 
when they desert their apparent tasks in order to make excursions into 
other spheres than their own.’ 


October 5th, 1935. 

I received from the Rural Dean of Wearmouth a letter on 
behalf of the clergy of his deanery thanking me for my benevo- 
lent attitude towards the recent ‘Crusade’. I suspect the more 
socialistically minded of them feared that I should disallow the 
activity of the Industrial Christian Fellowship. ‘Your leader- 
ship of the Procession of Witness’, he writes, ‘and your words in 
the pouring rain have left an impression on Sunderland which will 
not soon be erased.’ It is ever the trivialities which most attract 
public notice, but we must take human nature as it is, a very 
incompetent, lop-sided thing. 
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N October 14th, 1935, I went to S. Andrews in order to begin 

delivery of the Gifford Lectures, and I stayed with the Prin- 
cipal, who was very careful beforehand to discourage exalted 
expectations as to the size of the audience. There were about 200, 
consisting mostly of students in red gowns and a sprinkling of 
clergy. 


October r4th, 1935. 

The attention was very close, and I was assured that they 
were not bored. 

The Principal spoke very interestingly about General Smuts, 
whose recent visit as Rector had evidently made a profound 
impression. He said that the war in South Africa was the only 
war in history which had benefited both victors and vanquished. 
Mine host read me great part of the ‘oration’ which he is going 
to America to deliver in commemoration of the multi-million- 
aire, Carnegie, the centenary of whose birth at Dunfermline 
falls this year. It is to be celebrated by a gathering in New 
York of all the Trustees of the numerous Trusts which he 
created out of his limitless wealth. Irvine has succeeded in 
composing a speech which contains neither the word ‘dollar’, 
nor any statistics as to Carnegie’s monstrous wealth. This is an 
achievement. 


October 15th, 1935. 

The death of the Bishop of Derby was announced yesterday. 
Edmund Pearce was a rather harder edition of his brother 
Ernest. He was a ‘High’ Churchman, and Ernest a ‘Low’; 
both were reared in a rather old-fashioned Protestantism. My 
acquaintance with Edmund was comparatively slight, but with 
Ernest I formed a genuine friendship. Behind his fagade of con- 
ventional Protestantism, there was a core of loyalty which is 
not often found in successful men, and especially seldom in 
successful ecclesiastics. Of the two brothers I consider Ernest 
to have been cast in the larger mould. He had genuine literary 
abilities, but was curiously ineffective in the pulpit. His contri- 
butions to medieval history were not unimportant. His influ- 
ence, both in Downing Street and in Lambeth, was generally 
allowed to be considerable, but of this I have no trustworthy 
knowledge. In private life he was charming. Neither of the 
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brothers, perhaps, was first-rate in any capacity, but both were 
fully and happily efficient in their several spheres. They fitted 
in to whatever situation confronted them with remarkable 
facility, and commended themselves as shrewd and trustworthy 
officials. They were intelligent, industrious, and loyal to instruc- 
tions. It is, perhaps, not without significance that they both 
reached the episcopal bench, and that thereon they acquitted 
themselves as useful, unimaginative, and eminentlv sensible 
bishops. 


October r6th, 1935. 

Nigel Irvine revealed himself attractively as a lover of birds, 
and an observer of their habits. He spoke of the injury to sea- 
birds caused by the afforestation which is now being carried on 
with so much energy, and he illustrated his argument by refer- 
ence to the locality. There, conifers are being planted over large 
open areas, which have long been the favourite breeding-places 
of sea-birds. The practice is to protect the plantations from 
rabbits by building a low, impassable wall, which prevents the 
young ducks and other sea-fowl from reaching the sea. They 
perish in multitudes in their vain attempt to get through the 
wall. Nigel says that he himself, and some of his fellow- 
students have spent hours in lifting young birds over the wall. 
He says that herons, since they have been protected, have 
become inconveniently numerous, and destroy many fish. One 
heron disgorged 157 small trout! Their natural enemies, e.g. 
peregrine hawks, having been destroyed, there were no checks 
on their natural multiplication. He thought that their numbers 
ought to be kept down systematically. This may have been a 
fisherman’s prejudice. 


October r7th, 1935. 


The Principal explained to me the very excellent arrangement 
for making loans to poor students. This is managed by a board, 
and is extensively used. The borrowing student is not bound to 
repay, but accepts an honourable understanding to do so; and 
this understanding is never known to fail. There are no ‘bad 
debts’. This fact is most creditable to the Scots. I do not think 
there is anything corresponding to this arrangement in any 
English University. 


October 20th, 1935. Auckland Castle. 


At 7 p.m. the Choir from Durham Cathedral arrived to have 
their voices tried for the Broadcast, and I was myself put to the 
test. I was amazed at the care which was requisite in order to 
secure the success of the broadcasting. The official in charge 
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assured me that my voice was so clear and resonant as to be 
perfect for broadcasting! 

The service went through without any untoward incident, and 
was well timed. There was in the Chapel a small congregation, 
including the Toc H youths, who had asked permission to 
attend. I entertained the Cathedral Choir at supper, and they 
seemed to enjoy themselves, and I gave Dykes Bower 30s. for 
distribution among the choirboys. 


On Monday, 22nd, I returned to S. Andrews for the Gifford 
Lectures. 


October 22nd, 1935. S. Andrews. 

The evening paper reports the death of Lord Carson. He was 
friendly to me until the episode of Prayer Book Revision, when 
his manner changed. Irish Protestantism is ever impracticable. 


October 25th, 1935. 

The paper reports active negotiation between the Govern- 
ment and both miners and mine-owners. It is apparent enough 
that, in view of the election, the Government is determined to 
placate the miners at almost anycost. Their efforts are notably 
assisted by the circumstance that, mainly by their own fault, 
for, speaking generally, they are a blind, pig-headed, and stupid 
set, the mine-owners have no friends in any camp. This fact, 
however, cannot alter the economic elements in the dispute, and, 
if, as seems not improbable, the miners’ demand be really eco- 
nomically unsound, to concede it is to breed future, and perhaps 
worse, troubles. 

The Times publishes an interesting and well-informed article 
headed ‘Tuscany and the War’. It appears that Italy is going 
the same way as Germany and Russia. The demented national- 
ism prevailing in all three countries lays violent hands on the 
State schools, and brings up the children in the ‘nurture and 
admonition’ of its own megalomaniacal patriotism. With such 
a state of mind being deliberately created in Europe, and the 
new patriots being all trained to arms, what considering man can 
believe in the probability of Peace? Is not War the inevitable 
consequence? 


October 26th, 1935. 

Nigel showed me the book on Stowe, which his Headmaster 
(Roxburgh) had given him on his twenty-first birthday. I had 
not realized either the extent or the magnificence of the place. 
It seems to make a very splendid public school for 500 boys. 
I could not help contrasting the richly varied life which his 
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school had provided, and the fine culture which it had bestowed, 
with the squalor, noise, and vacuity of the life which the vast 
majority of British boys have to live. Democracy can, assuredly, 
make the privilege of the few impossible, but I doubt whether 
it can do much to remove the disadvantage of the many. But 
the mere spectacle of such inequality inflames the minds of men, 
and creates material from which the agents of revolution can 
evoke those class-hatreds which provide the strength, and sus- 
tain the process, of their movement. It is not really possible to 
persuade the Unprivileged that Privilege is both intelligible and 
advantageous to them. 

On arriving at Auckland Castle, I found a considerable accu- 
mulation of letters, including some of appreciation and some of 
denunciation of my Broadcast service. The Fundamentalists 
and Democrats are very angry, the first because I said the 
fourth Gospel was not historical, and the last because I dis- 
closed an unfavourable view of Bolsheviks! 


October 27th, 1935. 


I preached at Bishopwearmouth Church to a considerable 
congregation of Freemasons. My text was 1 Samuel xxi. 8, 9, 
‘And David said, There is none like that, give it me’. I spoke of 
the Bible which English Freemasons know so well as ‘The Book 
of the Sacred Law’, and the Brethren were very attentive. Some 
of the officers came into the vestry, and were almost embar- 
rassingly effusive. 


October 28th, 1935. 


Bishop Lasbrey came to see me. He is evidently much inter- 
ested in the interminable discussions on the subject of Reunion, 
which ever traverse the same cycle, and conclude in the same 
fiasco. I was unable to offer him much encouragement. He 
thought that the Nigerian natives had not yet waked up to the 
situation which is developing in Abyssinia. He said he was 
going to South Africa to visit his brother, who was a leader in 
the Colensoite churches, which will not acknowledge the 
authority of the South African Church. What advice ought 
he to give? I said that he should use all his influence to dis- 
suade the schismatics from persisting in a course which was 
obviously indefensible. 


As the year 1935 drew to its close the international horizon 
rapidly darkened. Mussolini carried himself with a cynical impu- 
dence which suggested that the outbreak of another European 
war was imminent. Then came a bombshell which created a 


domestic crisis. 
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Auckland, December r4th, 1935. 


The Times publishes the Draft Agreement of the terms of 
peace between Italy and Abyssinia, and illustrates it with a 
map. It is understood that Great Britain has acquiesced in this 
arrangement. The leading article is firmly hostile; and, indeed, 
outside of Italy, there is no approval. 


December 20th, 1935. 


The papers are filled with the reports of the proceedings last 
night in both Houses of Parliament. Sir Samuel Hoare made his 
defence in the Commons, and acquitted himself with a dignity 
and frankness which gained universal applause. Indeed, he 
emerged from an extremely difficult situation with flying 
colours. Baldwin was unusually ineffective. Partly, perhaps, 
this is attributable to the fact that he had to speak after the 
Foreign Secretary. There is rarely room for more than one hero 
at a time on the stage, and his position was invidious, as he had 
the appearance of ‘throwing over’ a colleague. The Leader of 
the Opposition made the mistake of impugning the personal 
honour of the Prime Minister, and this enabled Austen Chamber- 
lain to rally the whole number of the Government’s supporters. 
The ‘Labour’ motion was defeated by 397 to 165. There was 
very frank speaking on the part of the Prime Minister and Sir 
Samuel Hoare. It is apparent that we are in danger of another 
“Great War’. 


December 23rd, 1935. 


Anthony Eden, at the age of 38, has become Foreign Secre- 
tary. The Italians are ‘foaming at the mouth’, but Geneva is 
well pleased, and European opinion interprets the appointment 
favourably. 


January 2nd, 1936. 

I received a pleasant letter from Mr. Baldwin, suggesting that 
I should breakfast with him again. This decides me to attend 
the Meeting of Bishops, which I had half-purposed to avoid! 

Mr. Montefiore sent me the Letter of Resignation of James G. 
McDonald, High Commissioner for Refugees, addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. It is painful reading, 
and makes it almost impossible to regard Germany as any 
longer entitled to be regarded as a civilized country. 

On January 7th we went to S. Andrews in order that I might 
deliver the Gifford Lectures. We were pleasantly entertained 
by Sir James and Lady Irvine. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


THE DEATH OF ONE KING AND THE 
ABDICATION OF ANOTHER, 1936 


January 18th, 1936. S. Andrews. 

Two evil announcements dominate the newspapers—the King 
is ill, and Rudyard Kipling is dead. If (which may Heaven 
avert!) His Majesty were taken away just now, another, and a 
formidable, blow to European security would be given. But, 
when I recall what the Queen said to me at Windsor about the 
anxiety which the King’s coughing fits cause, I cannot but feel 
alarmed at a bulletin which talks darkly about ‘cardiac trouble’. 

The evening papers give no comforting reports of the King’s 
illness. There is an ominous gathering of the Royal Family at 
Sandringham, and an army of doctors. It is impossible not to 
fear the worst. I caused the Prayer for the King to’ be added to 
the evening devotions. 


On Monday, January 26th, I went to London, and put up at 
the Athenaeum. 


The Athenaeum, January 21st, 1936. 


The first news that met me when I descended from my bed- 
room was that the King was dead. Already the flags were flying 
at half-mast. 

I walked round to Downing Street, to inquire whether the 
Prime Minister expected me to breakfast with him, and was 
told that he did. After a short turn in the Park, I joined 
Mr. Baldwin at breakfast. He was most affable, and spoke with 
real feeling of the King’s death. ‘After the Jubilee Celebrations’, 
he said, ‘I noticed a change in him. There was a new calmness, as 
of he felt that his course was run, and that he had but a short time.’ 
I inquired about the Queen, and he spoke warmly of her courage 
and resource. ‘The great question now is, how will the young man 
carry himself? He came quite unexpectedly to see me yesterday, 
and we had a most serious talk for over an hour. His intentions 
ave admirable.’ 

At breakfast we discussed the appointment of a new Arch- 
deacon of Auckland, which has fallen to the Crown as a conse- 
quence of Rawlinson’s elevation to the Bench. 

Incidentally, Mr. Baldwin gave me an account of the Hoare- 
Laval crisis which has evidently weighed much on his mind. He 
was really very friendly, and I was more than ever impressed by 
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the simplicity and altitude of his character, qualities perhaps 
which are not often combined in political leaders, but are the 
essential constituents of the highest kind of influence. I walked 
to Westminster, and, as I drew near to the Abbey, was much 
offended by the appearance of the great northern entrance, 
which has been ‘whitewashed’ with some stone-preserving stuff, 
and looks vulgarly garish. 

The Dean (Dr. Foxley Norris) said that, before Rudyard 
Kipling’s death had been announced, but when its imminence 
was apparent, he had taken the precaution of consulting some 
eminent literary men as to the fitness of offering burial in the 
Abbey. Among these was the Provost of Eton, Monty James, 
who replied at once that he was doubtful about many things, 
but not about the propriety of burying Rudyard Kipling in the 
Abbey. ‘He had been the prophet of two generations of Eng- 
lish folk.’ Last night, when the news arrived that the King was 
visibly sinking, the Dean improvised a short service of inter- 
cession in the Choir, at which the king’s scholars attended at 
their own request. Boys are naturally both loyal and emotional. 

From the Deanery I walked to the Athenaeum, and there 
continued for the remainder of the day, writing letters and 
reading. The Daily Herald writes about the late King with 
respect, emphasizing his readiness to accept changes, and his 
large service to the people. He had ‘worked’ loyally with two 
‘Labour’ Governments, and, of course, it speaks well of 
Edward VIII. 

I asked Baldwin what view he took of returning objects of 
interest to their original possessors, and mentioned the decision 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham to return to Hexham the 
Acca Cross, a decision which I myself greatly regretted. He at 
once adduced the leading case of the Elgin Marbles, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that Trusteeship was inconsistent with 
restoration. 

While I was writing to the Bishop of Jarrow, I received a 
telegram from Canon Quick in these terms, ‘Dean and I much 
hope you may be able to preach Cathedral next Sunday morn- 
ing’. So I must gird myself to the difficult and repugnant task 
of another ‘Funeral’ sermon. 


Wednesday, January 22nd, 1936. 

Baldwin’s Broadcast Address last night is given prominence 
in the morning’s papers, and most notably in the Daily Herald, 
where it appears in the most prominent position, under the 
heading, ‘The Prime Minister speaks for the Nation’. It is quite 
admirable in its simplicity, dignity, and pathos, and cannot but 
make a deep impression. He relates that, shortly before the end, 
in a moment of consciousness, the King asked, ‘How is the 
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Empire?’ and being assured that all was well with the Empire, 
he lapsed into unconsciousness. The flags are flying to-day for 
the new King, and guns are firing salutes in the Park. When the 
Proclamation has been made, the flags will be again half-mast. 


Thursday, January 23rd, 1936. 

In moving a vote of condolence in the House of Commons this 
afternoon, Baldwin made another most admirable speech. He 
succeeds in being original, without being irrelevant. Every 
utterance on the same inevitable subject of the late King’s 
excellence ‘breaks new ground’, and has an interest of its own. 
When he does retire from public life, he will slip by an unques- 
tionable title into the position of the Nation’s Public Orator, 
which was held by the late Lord Rosebery. 


January 25th, 1936. 

A short letter from me appeared in The Times, supporting 
wholeheartedly the protest which George Trevelyan has organ- 
ized against the sacrilegious proposal to establish a bombing 
practice-ground near Holy Island. A weighty letter, signed by 
several well-known men of science, takes the same view, mainly 
on ornithological grounds. 


3rd Sunday after Epiphany, January 26th, 1936. 

It is difficult to speak fittingly about monarchs, never safe 
to speak frankly when they are alive, never decent to do so 
when they are dead! The late King, like Queen Victoria, was 
known to be a good-living Christian, an honourably constitu- 
tional Sovereign, and genuinely hard-working in his monotonous 
duty. There was a simplicity about him which was pleasing. 
He talked so freely that one could not but feel that he was 
throwing himself on the honour of those with whom he talked. 
His tastes were normal and wholesome; and, though he was 
neither brilliant nor well-read, he certainly did not lack intelli- 
gence. He was said to be a martinet at home, and perhaps his 
sons rather feared than loved him. He is the first of our sove- 
reigns who has had at his disposal the potent instrument for 
extending personal influence and manufacturing popularity 
rapidly, which science has provided in ‘Wireless’. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to make a fair comparison between George Vth 
and his predecessors. The overthrow of the great imperial 
thrones of Russia, Germany, and Austro-Hungary has carried 
the monarchy of Britain into illuminating and glorious promi- 
nence. It stands out as the only survivor from the general 
wreckage, for the monarchy of Italy is completely overshadowed 
and discredited by Mussolini, and the little monarchies of 
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Scandinavia, Greece, Belgium, and the Balkans are too petty 
to come into comparison with the monarchy of Britain. 

We all motored to Durham for the morning service, which 
was arranged as a kind of preliminary to the funeral of the King 
on Tuesday. I preached from Proverbs x. 7, ‘The memory of the 
just ts blessed’, which was the text of my sermon in the Abbey 
on January 27th, rgo1, the Sunday after Queen Victoria’s death. 
There was a large congregation. 

After dinner we listened to yet another address on the late 
King by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It was very effective, 
and yet it aroused a certain repugnance in my mind. One gets 
the impression that an unusually good opportunity for adver- 
tising religion having been provided by the fact that King 
George was personally religious, an astute Prelate was making 
the most of it. Indeed there is some danger that the sentimental 
loyalty of the moment may be overworked. We hardly yet 
realize the power of this new device for obsessing the popular 
mind. The multitude who are flocking to Westminster Hall to 
see the King ‘lying in state’ are being worked up to a state of 
mind in which any laudatory legend is credible. I shall be glad 
when Tuesday’s function is safely over. 


Tuesday, January 28th, 1936. 

We all motored to Durham, and attended the Memorial Ser- 
vice in the Cathedral; there was a very large congregation. The 
Dean gave a brief address in excellent taste. Instead of the 
familiar ‘Dead March’ we had the ‘Last Post’ and ‘Reveillé’ on 
the bugles. It was very solemn and moving. After the service 
we all returned to the Castle. 

I received from Dr. Charles Singer a letter calling my atten- 
tion to the fact that the representatives of the Universities and 
Learned Societies in Great Britain were being invited to take 
part in the Celebrations of the 550th anniversary of the Found- 
ing of Heidelberg University. He suggests that this provides 
an opportunity for an effective protest against the brutal treat- 
ment of ‘Non-Aryan’ professors and students. The suggestion 
so far appealed to me that I caused my chaplain to make copies 
of the letter, and then wrote to Inge, George Trevelyan, Grant 
Robertson, the Warden of New College, and the Bishop of 
Chichester, enclosing one of the copies to every one. 


Thursday, January 3oth, 1936. 

I received replies to my letter suggesting that the Heidelberg 
invitation to the projected Centenary Celebrations should be 
refused by the British Universities. Moulsdale says that Durham 
has not yet received an invitation, but that, if it comes, he, as 
Vice-Chancellor, ‘will have much pleasure in moving that it be 
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declined’. Grant Robertson says that ‘some ten days ago an 
official invitation reached them, but that at his instigation, it 
has been declined by the Senate of Birmingham University’. 
George Trevelyan writes sympathetically and says that ‘he is 
calling the attention of the University of Cambridge to the 
matter, but does not know what they will decide’. 


January 31st, 1936. 

My speech (in the Assembly last November) has made me so 
prominent that I am afraid the Jews will be disappointed when 
they realize how little weight the Bishop of Durham carries in 
any quarter! 


February rst, 1936. 

I received a long letter from Dr. Charles Singer, sending me a 
bundle of notes as to the ill-treatment of Jewish professors in 
Heidelberg, and urging me to write to The Times. The Bishop 
of Chichester writes also, tendering the same advice, which I am 
half-disposed to follow. 


February 4th, 1936. 21 Park Lane. 

My letter on the Heidelberg Celebration is prominent on the 
front page of The Times, and reads better than I feared. In the 
course of the day I received a good many expressions of approval. 
It pleased me to be assured that Sir Frederick Kenyon and 
Anthony Eden approved, as I judge them to be representative, 
the one of academic and the other of political opinion. 

I went to the House of Lords, where I took the Oath, and 
listened to an admirable speech by Lord Sankey on the Resolu- 
tion advocating the abolition, as obsolete, of the peer’s right to 
be tried by his peers for treason and felony. I found myself in 
a very friendly atmosphere. One peer was good enough to say 
that my absence was regretted by the House. Lord Salisbury 
sate beside me, and I taxed him with his alleged sympathy with 
the ‘Groups’. He denied that he had cast in his lot with Buch- 
man, but he had plainly been much impressed with the ‘Groups’. 
He promised to read my Charge if I would send it to him, and 
this I promised to do. The Lord Chancellor sate beside me and 
talked about appointments to benefices. ‘The worst adminis- 
tered patronage in my diocese’, I observed pleasantly, ‘is the 
patronage of the Crown’. He was evidently startled, but agreed 
when I added, ‘the reason is that the Crown has, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, to depend on written testimonies, and these are, almost in- 
variably, quite worthless’. 


February sth, 1936. 
I spent the morning in the Church Assembly, where the Arch- 
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bishop of York introduced the Report of the Church and State 
Commission. He spoke for about fifty minutes, and spoke very 
effectively. He was followed by Lord Daryngton, whose speech 
was not quite worthy of the occasion, and indeed, was received 
with evident signs of impatience. Then I spoke for thirty-five 
minutes, and, though my argument was unwelcome, for I urged 
the necessity of Disestablishment, and the general feeling of the 
Assembly was definitely on that point against me, my speech 
was heard with close attention. When I sate down, Lord Hugh 
Cecil passed me the following pencilled note: 


I did not wholly agree with your conclusion, but I thought your 
speech one of the most powerful and brilliant I have ever listened to. 
I would strongly urge you to publish it from the Assembly Short 
Note, revised and corrected, of course, by yourself. 


Would it be judicious to follow his advice? With the aid of my 
own notes, I might reconstruct enough to make a small pamph- 
let, which might be published as The Substance of a Speech 
delivered in the Church Assembly. But is it worth while? Of 
course, the issue of the Report of the Church and State Com- 
mission does mark a stage in the process of ‘mending or end- 
ing’ the Establishment, and my contention that the only satis- 
factory conclusion of that process must be ending and not 
mending needs the most careful statement it can receive. I did 
include a report of the speech in The Bishoprick (May 1936), and 
distributed a good many copies of it. That issue contained the 
following note: 


The Bishop’s Accident. 

The Bishop had the misfortune to fall on the stairs in Auckland 
Castle at the beginning of the month, and to damage his ankle, break- 
ing a bone. As a result of the injury thus caused, which was severe, 
he has been confined to bed, and is unlikely to be able to get up for 
some weeks. He is what the seventeenth-century Puritans would 
have called a ‘Devil’s Martyr’, that is, one whose suffering might 
have gained him a place in the Calendar, but who was consigned to 
another destination by the ill sentiments which that suffering in- 
duced! The Bishop is very grateful for the many kind expressions of 
sympathy which he has received, alike by word and by letter. 


The year 1936 was disturbed both at home and abroad. On 
December 31st I wrote in my Journal the following summary: 


1936. 

The year began with the distress and confusion caused by the 
Hoare-Laval Agreement, and its indignant repudiation by the 
country. The death of King George V was the occasion of a 
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remarkable demonstration of popular affection. The destruc- 
tion of Abyssinian independence was effected with startling 
celerity by the use of poison gas, aeroplanes, and unlimited 
bribery, not less than by the overwhelming superiority of the 
Italians in numbers and armaments. Hitler in Germany became 
ever more insolent and lawless until his vast preparations for 
war created something like a panic in this country. Rearma- 
ment became the order of the day, and a holocaust was made of 
our pacific and pacifist shibboleths. A civil war broke out in 
Spain, and rapidly developed into a fresh peril to international 
peace. Russia and France on the one side, Italy and Germany 
on the other, began to pour men and munitions into the Penin- 
sula, while Great Britain laboured to maintain a fictional policy 
of non-intervention. The extraordinary ferocity which marked 
the Civil War shocked the world, which might have been thought 
to have become hardened against any humanitarian sentiments. 
Meanwhile the Presidential election in America resulted in re- 
turning Roosevelt to the White House with an unprecedented 
majority. King Edward VIII disclosed an infatuation for an 
American lady, Mrs. Simpson, who, having been already divorced 
from one husband, now obtained a divorce from a second in 
circumstances of such unusual character as made the suggestion 
of collusion inevitable. An address by the Bishop of Bradford, in 
which he allowed himself to animadvert upon the irreligious 
habit of the King, was made the occasion for bringing the whole 
subject of His Majesty’s relations to Mrs. Simpson into public 
knowledge. After a vain attempt to induce Mr. Baldwin to 
endorse a project of ‘morganatic’ marriage, the King announced 
his Abdication of the Throne. Parliament acted with dignity 
and promptitude. The requisite change in the Act of Settlement 
was rapidly etfected, and the Duke of York became King as 
George VI. The late King, who had been created Duke of 
Windsor, left the country, and the crisis which might have 
destroyed the Monarchy, and even broken up the British 
Empire, came to a peaceful conclusion. 

The King’s Abdication lifted the embargo on criticism, and 
hardly had he vanished from the scene, before from all sides men 
and women, perhaps women more than men, had stories to tell. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury broadcast an address in which 
the late monarch was rebuked, and his entourage denounced. 
His brother primate dilated on the distinction between Epos 
and aya}! Their Graces were followed and echoed by some 
of the Bishops, with the natural consequence that there was a 
reaction in the public mind. There was a growing sentiment 
that this eager zeal to ‘improve the occasion’ and point the 
moral was not only rather mean, but also altogether useless. 
After all, the King did abdicate with dignity and go away 
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without fuss. Why, men asked, should the Archbishops and 
Bishops ‘hit a man when he is down’? There was so much good 
sense and good feeling in the popular’ view that I inclined to 
adopt it myself. On every ground, it was a time for keeping 
silence. 

in my personal experience the year has not been happy. The 
Gifford Lectures have, so far as I can judge, been one more 
failure. They have certainly not ‘taken on’ as I had been vain 
enough to hope. My pamphlet on Abyssinia was rendered 
superfluous by the rapidity with which Italy won her wicked 
triumph. The fourth Quadrennial Visitation attracted less pub- 
lic attention than its predecessors. 

I interested myself in the persecution of the Jews. My letter 
to The Times on the Heidelberg Celebrations, which appeared 
on February 4th, attracted much notice; and a short impromptu 
speech in the Church Assembly made something of a sensation. 
The speech on the Church and State Report, which I made in 
the Assembly, was at the time applauded, but it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that there is no considerable support for 
Disestablishment in any quarter, and that it evokes vehement 
opposition from the extreme sections, right and left, who find 
their best hope of survival in the anarchy which Establishment 
now involves. My accident in the spring caused me much ex- 
pense, some pain, and considerable and continuing incon- 
venience. I end the year in perplexity and depression. 
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HE year 1937 was hardly less troubled, but the successful 
beginning of the new reign disallowed many fears, and, while 
emphasizing the constitutional limitations of the British Monarchy 
gave remarkable proof of its firm hold on the affection of the 
people, and of its value as a cementing influence within the vast 
area of the British Empire and Commonwealth. King George VI 
began his reign with the fullest assurance of the loyalty of the 
populations which acknowledged allegiance to his throne. 
The Coronation of King George VI compelled me to go to Lon- 
don in order that I might fulfil my duty as Bishop of Durham in 
the great ceremonial. 


May 5th, 1937. 

Then I called on Lord Scarbrough, whom I found in bed. 
I sat beside him for a quarter of an hour, and then drove back 
to the Club, where I read a review of my Giffords in the Church 
Quarterly. I dined at Grillions very pleasantly. As I came away, 
one of the company, whom I did not know, came after me, and 
asked me what I thought of Herr von Ribbentrop. ‘He asked 
me what kind of a man the Bishop of Durham was, and I said 
that the Bishop of Durham was known to be a very eloquent 
man, who spoke his mind freely.’ ‘He doesn’t have a high 
opinion of us’, said the German, ‘I read a speech of his in which 
he used very strong language.’ The Englishman assured him 
that in what the Bishop had said he certainly expressed the 
mind of the majority of English folk. I magine that the speech 
must have been that in which I denounced the persecution of 
the Jews. 


Thursday, May 6th, 1937. 

I read the moving speech which Mr. Baldwin appears to 
regard as his ‘final appeal’. He spoke in a discussion of the 
strike threat in the mining industry, and evidently made a great 
impression on the House. It has certainly been a most valuable 
thing for the Nation and Empire, that a man of Baldwin’s 
quality and power should have been in office at this juncture. 


Fnday, May 7th, 1937. 

There was rain during the night, and the fact had left its 
effect on the preparation in the streets. After breakfasting with 
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Sir James Irvine in the Club, I wrote my letters, and then 
betook myself to Westminster in order to attend the rehearsal. 
After more than two hours I was sufficiently tired. Everybody’s 
main anxiety appears to be about getting to and from the Abbey. 

I finished reading Neumann’s book, The Man of December, a 
story of Napoleon the Third, and the second Empire. It is an 
interesting study of a strangely intriguing character, written, 
I imagine, in the interest of Socialism. It is dedicated to 
Thomas Mann, and has, on the fly-leaf as a sort of motto, a 
sentence from his writings, ‘History is what has happened, and 
what goes on happening in time’. This appears equivalent to 
Freeman’s dictum, ‘History is past politics: politics is present 
history’. 


The Athenaeum, Saturday, May &th, 1937. 


I walked to Westminster and called at the Deanery. The 
problem of robing for the great Ceremonial next Wednesday is 
not easily solved. One can hardly drive through the streets in a 
cope! Yet there appears little, if any, accommodation provided 
in the Annexe for the robing of the Bishops. There is to be a 
final rehearsal with Their Majesties present at 3 p.m. on Monday 
and it is evidently important that I should wear my cope then. 
The Dean undertook to have it sent to the Annexe in time for 
the rehearsal. 


Athenaeum, Sunday after Ascension Day, May gth, 1937. 


A wet day from start to finish. In spite of the rain multitudes 
of people have been gazing at the last rehearsal, and crowds 
continue to walk aimlessly to and fro in the streets, gazing at the 
sodden flags and other forlorn-looking decorations. I went to 
S. Martin’s, Trafalgar Square, for the service at 8.10 a.m. It was 
a curiously truncated Mattins, and was followed at 8.30 a.m. 
by a Celebration of the Holy Communion. Everything was 
most reverent and, save for some superfluous modernizing of 
familiar expressions in the Liturgy, and extreme abbreviation 
of the formula of Administration, there was nothing that could 
fairly be objected against. I was interested to note that the 
communicants, who were numerous enough to compel re-conse- 
cration of the wine, consisted mainly of middle-aged and aged 
women, and included about sixteen men, who looked like under- 
graduates. The women were mostly of a humbler class. I 
conjectured that they were parishioners while the men were 
only members of the general congregation. 

This being his birthday, I thought it advisable that Sir James 
Irvine, who is staying at the Club, should go to Church. So we 
went together to S. Margaret’s, Westminster. The Abbey being 
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closed for the Coronation, the normal congregation was swollen 
by the Westminster schoolboys and others who would normally 
have been in the Abbey. There was a very large congregation, 
and the special service, issued by the Archbishops for the Sunday 
before the Coronation, was used. Don, the Speaker’s Chaplain, 
read the lessons, and Vernon Storr preached an excellent sermon, 
very patriotic and eloquent. We sang two verses of the National 
Anthem. Sir James Irvine and I drove back to the Club, a 
small Westminster boy having politely volunteered to get us a 
taxi, and succeeded in his pious act. At lunch I joined tables 
with Anthony Deane, who has come up from Windsor to broad- 
cast an address on the Coronation. He said that this morning 
the King and Queen with the little princesses had come quietly 
to S. George’s for the special service. By their own direction 
their visit was kept quite private. 


The Athenaeum, Monday, May roth, 1937. 

The morning is wet, with fallacious interludes of sunshine, but 
prevailingly minatory. 

I walked to Westminster and attended the rehearsal in the 
Abbey. We all seemed to me to be in some confusion. I lunched 
with the Dean. The Archbishop of C. was also lunching. He is 
in the best of spirits, ‘enjoying the Papacy’ with a vengeance. 
Moreover, in spite of his unintermitted labour, he seems to be in 
abounding vigour. I felt by comparison with him obsolete and 
decrepit! At 3 p.m. we had yet another rehearsal, at which 
Their Majesties were present. They are evidently determined 
to play their part perfectly, and the Archbishop is very deter- 
mined in his assurance of their spiritual purpose. It is well 
enough: and yet I am not happy with this unprecedented 
parade of pageanted piety. What can it really mean? and how 
long will it last? At least we may be thankful for being able to 
maintain a show of decency. How near we came to a hideous 
profanation! 

Overcome by my loyal emotions I rent my clothes, that is, 
my cuff caught in the lining of my cope, which, being quite 
rotten, rent copiously! I left it at the Deanery, with a petition 
that the mischief might be remedied! My legs became dread- 
fully tired with such prolonged standing. I noticed that the boys 
who acted as the King’s pages were greatly fatigued. The streets 
were crowded, and the motor-cars were so many that progress 
was extremely slow. However, I reached the Palace about 
6 p.m. and found to my relief that Ella and Fearne had already 
arrived. By a brutal exercise of marital authority and a total 
indifference to the proper sentiments of the occasion, I coerced 
nee a acquiescing in absenteeism from the Speaker’s Recep- 

ion! 
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CORONATION OF KING GEORGE VI, 1937 


Lambeth, Tuesday, May r1th, 1937. 


A thoroughly wet day, with forecasts of more rain to-morrow! 
It is stated that the strike of the London busmen is to go on, 
in spite of the enormous public inconvenience which is entailed, 
and in the teeth of the definite assurance that their demands 
will be considered. There appears to be a thoroughly bad spirit 
in the clique who have organized that untimely demonstration. 

The Coronation Honours List is long, and for the most part 
uninteresting. The Earl-Marshal is made a K.G. and old Lord 
Baden-Powell an O.M. Hugh Walpole is knighted. 

I went to the Holy Communion in the Chapel where the 
Archbishop, who had been at the Royal Banquet and the 
Speaker’s Reception last night, celebrated. His Grace was wear- 
ing the vestments and read the Gospel standing at right angles 
to the congregation. He spoke so low that it was not easy to 
hear him. There can be no doubt as to the direction of his 
‘ecclesiastical preferences. Yesterday he said that he personally 
regretted that we were not to wear mitres at the Coronation, but 
he thought there was too great a risk of public resentment. 

The weather cleared towards the end of the afternoon, and 
we walked in the garden with the Archbishop. He certainly has 
made it very fine. He is a born actor, and has the actor’s eye 
for effect. The result is an extraordinarily effective arrangement 
of the limited space and contents of the garden. 


Lambeth, Westminster, May reth, 1937. 

I was called at 6 a.m. and (Ella being beyond her wont alert 
and punctual) had some strange kind of breakfast about 7 a.m. 
Then we motored to Westminster Abbey, and the road being 
unexpectedly clear, arrived there in a few minutes, so there 
were some hours to be passed before the procession actually 
took place. The time was relieved by the entrance of various 
royal.and notable individuals, by the spectacle of all manner 
of gay uniforms, by the boyish enthusiasm of the pages, and by 
the meeting of interesting acquaintances. Even so, it was a 
treisome and exhausting preface to the great Ceremonial. One 
of the Presbyterian divines gave me half the sandwiches with 
which he had armed himself, and thereby rendered me no slight 
service, for, without this sustenance, I might well have suc- 
cumbed to the fatigues of so protracted a function. A Scottish 
peer generously offered me a draught from the flask which he 
had concealed under his robes, but I thought it prudent to 
decline since the comfortable exhilaration might be too dearly 
purchased by the suggestive aroma! 

The Archbishop was in excellent form, and performed his 
duty to perfection, only making two unimportant faults, viz. 
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fumbling with the Crown before he could get it the right way 
round, and omitting the prayer of the blessing of the bread and 
wine offered by the King. I fulfilled my duty as well as I could. 
Poor old Lord Hereford nearly fell down, and I gave him a hand 
to help him to rise. The Anointing was rather complicated. 
After the Archbishop had anointed the King, the Dean wiped 
off the oil, handing me the ampulla and the spoon to hold. This 
was not easy, as I had my book under my arm. The return pro- 
cession was most impressive. As the King, holding orb and 
sceptre, and wearing the Crown, moved down the church, the 
whole assembly sang the National Anthem with immense fer- 
vour. I hasted to the Deanery, and left my cope. Then I went 
over to the House of Lords, having covenanted to meet Ella 
there. Here was infinite confusion. But worse followed, for the 
arrangements which the police had made for calling the cars 
broke down lamentably, and to add to the general discomfort, 
the rain began to fall with violence. Soon the water came 
through the awning, and the whole mingled crowd, of which a 
large proportion wore robes and coronets, was reduced to 
despair. About 6 p.m. Ella and I got hold of the car and re- 
turned to Lambeth; but after 8 p.m. many were still waiting. 
My legs, which had been much tired by the service in the Abbey, 
during which I had had to stand, were further tried by the 
miserable wait for the car, and as soon as I could decently do 
so, I retired to bed, but not before I had heard the broadcast 
address of the King, which was excellent and excellently de- 
livered. 


Lambeth, Thursday, May 13th, 1937. 

After a long night’s rest I was much restored. In spite of the 
untimely rain, the general impression is that the Coronation was 
entirely successful; and certainly the popular enthusiasm for 
Their Majesties was emphatic and sustained. 

I walked in the garden with Olaf Carée, and had much inter- 
esting talk with him. He is a friend of Lionel Curtis and in- 
clined to ‘see light in his light’. Before leaving I had some talk 
with the Archbishop, who was in good spirits, as indeed he well 
might be, for he had performed a very difficult task yesterday 
with remarkable dignity and impressiveness. He was about to 
see Baldwin with reference to prospective appointments to 
ecclesiastical offices in the gift of the Crown. He lamented the 
absence of suitable men, a fact on which the Prime Minister does 
not omit to comment. I said something about the likelihood of 
my own resignation, and he expressed vehement disapproval. 
He himself intends to hold office until the next Lambeth Con- 
ference has ended, and he seemed to think that I ought to do 
the same. 
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We picked up Fearne, who seems to have had a very good 
view of the procession, and then we went on to Paddington. As 
the streets were far less crowded than we,had been led to expect, 
we arrived there an hour and a half before the train left. Having 
seen them into the care of a porter, Leng (my chauffeur) and | 
turned to the North, and motored to Carlton-on-Trent, where 
we were hospitably entertained for the night at Carlton Hall. 
That marvellous old lady, Mrs. Skeffington-Craig, aged 93, was 


agog with curiosity to hear the latest stories about the Corona- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


EPISCOPAL ACTIVITIES—OCCASIONAL AND 
INCIDENTAE 


\ X YuEN I became Bishop of Durham, I determined as far as 

possible to avoid all engagements which would withdraw 
me from the diocese. Some absence was unavoidable if my official 
duty was to be fulfilled, and this I did not refuse. I resolved to 
take my rightful part in the debates of the Upper House of the 
Northern Convocation, and in the Church Assembly. I would be 
present in the House of Lords on those comparatively rare occa- 
sions when matters affecting the Church of England or the Dio- 
cese of Durham were discussed. I would, however, decline invita- 
tions to preach outside the diocese save only in those pulpits 
which had academic or national character. It was not possible to 
adhere strictly to the limitation of my activity which I contem- 
plated, but in the main I did observe it and, therefore I accepted 
absenteeism from London and the social isolation which such 
absenteeism involved, as implicit in my official duty. Obligations, 
however, developed unexpectedly, and I found it impossible to 
evade or deny their claim to satisfaction. Thus it fell out that 
alongside my diocesan work, which I tried faithfully to perform, 
I was not rarely busied with extra-diocesan tasks, which entailed 
considerable labour of preparation. Archbishop Davidson desired 
me to sit on various Commissions and Committees of the Church 
Assembly, but I explained to him that, as these bodies held their 
meetings in London, I could not hope to attend them regularly 
enough to make my presence effective, or my signature to their 
reports really significant. Accordingly, I requested the Archbishop 
to omit my name from membership of such bodies, and his Grace 
was good enough to comply, and to assure me that he understood 
my point of view, and admitted the force of the reasons which led 
me to adopt it. 

Within the diocese my activities extended far beyond the 
legal requirements of my office, and some of them, perhaps, may 
fitly have place in this record. They will, perhaps, throw light on 
my conception of episcopal duty, and disclose some of the condi- 
tions under which I tried to fulfil it in Durham. 

I owe it to my friend, Dr. Macarthur, sometime Bishop of 
Southampton, that I became a Freemason. He assured me that 
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membership of that famous brotherhood would bring me into 
personal contact with many loyal and thoughtful men, with whom 
I might not otherwise come into acquaintance, whose counsel and 
experience would save me from many blunders born of ignorance 
and inexperience. As I reflect on my life in Durham, I recall with 
pleasure the many kindnesses which I received from my Masonic 
brethren. I was, indeed, a very unsatisfactory Freemason, for it 
was rarely possible for me to attend the Lodges or join in the 
banquets, for these functions were held in the evening, and my 
diocesan engagements then required my presence. I asked the 
Provincial Grand Master, Lord Ravensworth, whether in these 
circumstances, I ought not to resign my membership, but he 
begged me earnestly not to do so, and emphasized my service as 
almost ‘Preacher in Ordinary’ to the Brotherhood in the Diocese. 
I accepted this character with alacrity, and my Journal attests the 
frequency of the occasions on which I preached to congregations 
of Freemasons. One such occasion had a special character. Every 
year the Vane Lodge arranged a service in the great Chapel of 
Auckland Castle. The spectacle of that beautiful building filled 
with men, linked together in conscious fellowship, joining in the 
familiar Masonic service, singing with fervour the familiar Masonic 
hymn, listening with close attention to the address which I de- 
livered from the altar step, is a memory which I like to recall. 
These services of Freemasons were numerously attended, and 
greatly appreciated. I was glad of the opportunity which they 
provided for affirming the great principles of Freemasonry, and 
vindicating the essentially Christian character of its Theistic 
morality. When the sudden death of the Provincial Grand Master 
created a vacancy in that important position I was invited to 
accept nomination as Provincial Grand Master, but I felt myself 
compelled to decline. 
In my letter to the Earl of Harewood I said: 


It hardly needs that I should say how deeply I appreciate the honour 
which your proposal implies. Nevertheless, I must decline it. Even if 
I were a younger man, it would not be possible to combine an efficient 
performance of my present position with that of the very important 
obligations of the Provincial Grand Mastership. But I am in my 
seventy-fourth year, and find my present burden fully as much as I can 
carry. You must permit me, therefore, with a very real sense of obliga- 
tion, to decline nomination to the office which you have been good 
enough to propose. 


I sent this letter with a very genuine sense of regret, but with a 
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very clear conviction of duty. I could not have been an efficient 
Provincial Grand Master without becoming too apparently an 
inefficient Bishop of Durham. 

Freemasonry, as it exists in this country, has great merits, and 
must be counted among the soundest factors in the national life. 
Of course it has its defects, and is exposed to dangers which may 
not be wisely ignored. On the balance, when these are fully 
allowed for, I cannot doubt that defects and dangers are decisively 
outweighed by the merits. Freemasonry within the nation is a 
force which makes for cohesion and social stability. As Bishop 
I had the comfort and strength of knowing that the Freemasons 
of Durham were well disposed towards me, approved my efforts to 
fulfil my difficult duty, and regarded me with goodwill. It was no 
slight encouragement to have the assurance that in every part of 
the Diocese there were loyal men who wished to help and not to 
hinder the Bishop’s endeavours. The help that they gave was 
generous and effective. 

The Rotarians are strongly established in the larger towns, and 
they frequently invited me to their luncheons. On these occasions 
I addressed considerable companies of representative citizens on 
subjects which could not ordinarily be handled in the pulpit. The 
Rotarians are men in whom a generous anxiety to be serviceable 
to their neighbours goes along with a legitimate pride in their local 
citizenship and specific employment. Without unduly estimating 
the significance of its method and ideals, I formed the opinion that 
the Rotarian Movement was making a definite and valuable con- 
tribution to the solidarity of the urban community. Certainly it 
strengthened my hands in the fulfilment of my episcopal task to 
have personal contact with so many ‘men of good will’ represent- 
ing various sections of the urban population. I think it is legiti- 
mate to claim that during the years of my episcopate in Durham, 
I had the privilege of gaining personal acquaintance with ‘all sorts 
and conditions of men’ in my diocese, and that I gathered from it, 
not only insight into their distinctive problems, but an under- 
standing of their points of view, and also a genuine regard and 
affection for them all. 

As I moved about the diocese I was distressed by the woeful 
aspect of the burying-grounds. They were for the most part un- 
lovely, neglected, overfilled with graves, and horribly disfigured 
by glass globes covering artificial flowers, and by an amazing 
variety of vulgar and hideous earthenware devices carrying the 
oddest inscriptions. The rapid increase of population during 


recent years had rendered the provision of additional burying- 
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facilities urgently necessary. I was frequently called upon to con- 
secrate additions to the churchyards, and such portions of new 
burial grounds established by the local authorities as were pro- 
vided for Anglican use. My visits to the parishes for such services 
commonly drew together companies of people, and thus gave me 
the opportunity, of which I was glad to take advantage, for direct- 
ing attention to the indecency and social mischief of the general 
neglect of the burial grounds, which were often the only publicly 
owned open spaces other than the streets. Unless the weather 
made haste imperative, I used to supplement the service by an 
address in which I (to use a seventeenth-century expression) 
‘talked large’ on the subject of burial grounds and their proper 
treatment by self-respecting citizens who were both good neigh- 
bours and good Christians. The recent experience of the war had 
familiarized the demobilized soldiers with the horrifying violences 
inflicted on human bodies by the fearful necessities of conflict, and 
by the use of modern weapons. I dwelt on the danger which this 
familiarity involves to our standards of right action in time of 
peace. Ought we not, I asked, to guard jealously everything which 
could build up in our minds a reverent regard for the human body? 
Surely, I suggested, in our treatment of the dead we had an 
opportunity which we ought not to belittle or neglect. A burying- 
ground was in a very real sense a witness to public opinion in the 
district. What could be more incongruous than protruding glass 
globes and artificial flowers into the burying-places of Christian 
folk? These were conspicuous shams, and death was the sternest 
of realities. Why should they be brought together? I pointed out 
the legal responsibility for the due care of burial grounds which 
attached to the authorities who controlled them; and I urged, as 
an obvious and important part of public duty, such a treatment of 
these places as befitted their character. They were not only the 
common possession of the inhabitants but also the treasuries of 
personal memories. Inscriptions and monuments were not merely 
matters of private concern. The pride and sentiment of indivi- 
duals and families must be subordinated to larger considerations. 
The communistic colour of popular thinking, which had been 
greatly stimulated by the Russian Revolution, facilitated my pur- 
pose; and I have reason to think that an appreciable effect was 
achieved by my efforts. The British Undertakers’ Association, 
which claimed to represent no less than 10,000 working men, sent 
me a formal protest against the injury to their trade, which my 
public utterances was causing, and might cause. My reply is, 
perhaps, worth inserting in this record: : 
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January toth, 1934. 
Dear Sir, 

It had not occurred to me that your letter of December 11th required 
any answer from me. On receiving your request for a reply, I imme- 
diately read the letter again. 

I find that it contains an expression of opinion on the part of the 
Wreath Manufacturers Subsection of the British Undertakers Associa- 
tion; some statements as to the economic consequences of putting an 
end to the melancholy disfigurement of our churchyards to which I have 
recently directed public attention; and a request that I would recon- 
sider my directions as to the duty of those responsible for the due main- 
tenance of the public burying-places.. As to the opinion, I cannot agree 
with it; as to the statements, I must needs judge them to be irrelevant; 
and as to the request, I find myself unable to grant it. 

Every one who cares for the poor ought to do what he can to make 
the surroundings of their lives less dreary and lowering; and I cannot 
doubt that any serious effort in this direction will fasten on the dis- 
ordered and irreverent aspect of the burial-grounds as urgently calling 
for attention. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


The attempt to associate the defence of glass globes in church- 
yards with the urgent need for increasing employment struck me 
as merely hypocritical. I might have pointed out that there was 
a practical objection to these globes in the fact that they are easily 
broken, and then often become very dangerous, as well for children 
running over them, as for workmen cutting the grass and clearing 
away the weeds on the graves in the churchyards. I urged the 
clergy to prohibit the introduction of these things into the church- 
yards under their control, and pressed everywhere the importance 
of securing faculties for monuments. 

While thus I never wearied of protesting against the unseemly 
aspect of the burial grounds, and the indifference of the public 
with respect to them, I was not unobservant of the excellent condi- 
tion of the cemeteries in some places, especially in the larger 
boroughs. I took occasion to congratulate the local authorities on 
their careful attention bestowed on the fulfilment of a very imps 
tant part of their many-sided duty. 

When all is said, it must be admitted that the most formidable 
obstacle to improvement is the unreflecting and self-centred indi- 
vidualism which protrudes the claims of private ownership into 
the sphere where such claims are most apparently inadmissible. 

What might almost be described as a statement of diocesan 
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policy was indicated in an article entitled ‘Things which My Soul 
Hateth’, which was published in The Bishoprick (August 1933) 
and sent to every clergyman in the diocese. It attracted an excep- 
tional amount of public notice in the secular press, and was even 
reproduced and discussed in U.S.A. and the dominions. It has 
of course, primary reference to the duties of the clergy and church 
officials, but its general publication carried wider suggestions. 


Things which My Soul Hateth. 


1. Sham flowers under glass globes, and earthenware monuments in 
churchyards. 

2. Confetti in and about the entrances to churches. 

3. Posting names of preachers outside the churches, sometimes in 
gigantic letters. 

4. Brass desks in pulpits, especially when small, insecure, and flood- 
lighted. 

5. Ill-ventilated churches, in which preachers must needs halt and 
maunder, and the people can neither hear with intelligence nor 
breathe with comfort. 

6. The allocation of Sundays to ‘special’ objects, with the topical 
sermons, and disturbance of devotional use and wont incidental 
thereto. 

7. Addresses at funerals, designed to compliment the deceased, and 
edify the mourners. 

8. Selecting psalms, which few can find in time to join in singing them, 
and which are not often preferable to those appointed in the 
Prayer Book. 

g. Descants and anthems except, of course, ‘in Quires and Places 
where they sing’. 

io. Thanking the Choir for their kind help. 

zr. Notices given out during Divine Service, especially when inter- 
larded with hortatory sermonettes. 

12. Compliments to individuals in Parish Magazines. 

13. The smoking of clergymen in the streets. 

14. Dirty paper, amatory letters torn into small pieces, and orange peel 
in the Bishop’s Park. 

15. Anonymous letters. 


In this list four items merit emphasis, viz., ventilation of 
churches, funeral addresses, the smoking of clergymen in the 
streets, and anonymous letters. 

(a) I suffered terribly from the foul atmosphere of the churches. 
As soon as the cold weather set in, windows were closed, and 
heating apparatuses brought into action. I doubt if in many cases 
windows were again opened until the warmer weather returned in 
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the spring, and then (as was generally the case, when I myself was 
present for Confirmation or any other purpose) if the congregation 
filled or overfilled the church, the atmosphere was, as my Journal 
often pathetically states, ‘asphyxiating’. The clergy are deeply to 
blame for their carelessness in this matter. They leave it too often 
to the church caretaker, who, as he does not feel the grievance, is 
in no haste to remedy it. In extenuation of clerical obtuseness, it 
may be urged that, especially in the mining parishes, the congre- 
gation is acutely hostile to draughts, and, perhaps, unusually 
sensitive to cold. Miners commonly work in a high atmosphere in 
the pits, and they desire the same elsewhere. Nevertheless, alike 
for health, for efficiency in the pulpit, and for edification in the 
pew, clean and fresh air is of very great importance. The numerous 
devices, much advertised and often recommended by architects, 
are rarely effective; and the modern fashion of filling windows 
with stained glass provides an additional obstacle to the admission 
of fresh air. 

(b) There is, I think, apparent a strong tendency to bring back 
the practice of preaching at funerals, and even delivering addresses 
at the graveside. These lend themselves to lamentable adulation, 
unwarrantable eulogy, and a general increase of the hypocritical 
sentimentalism which gathers so densely about funerals. 

(c) Clerical smoking 1n the streets. This unseemly practice is par- 
ticularly reprehensible in the case of clergymen who are foolish 
enough to walk about their parishes in their cassocks. My park- 
keeper at Auckland, a very level-headed and outspoken man and 
an ex-police sergeant, for whom I had a great regard, said to me, 
when the local papers were commenting on the subject, ‘ You know, 
my Lord, we don't like tt. The police on duty don’t smoke, and a 
clergyman ts, or ought to be, on duty when he is visiting the parish. 
Why should he smoke?’ It is a touching delusion of many clergy- 
men that they commend their office to the people by an ostenta- 
tious disregard of the decent conventions which regulate the car- 
riage and clothing of English clergy. They are mistaken, and lose 
more than they gain. 

(a) Bishops are often the recipients of anonymous letters, and I was 
no exception. My practice was to destroy them without scruple in 
the majority of cases. If, however, I discerned sincerity in the 
writer and substance in the accusation, I used to send the letter 
to the accused clergyman, telling him I could pay no heed to 
anonymous accusations, but I thought he should read the letter, 
and if he recognized there was any truth in its allegations, that 
he should perhaps be wise enough and humble enough to reform 
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his practice. In some cases, I think, real good was effected; but 
sometimes, perhaps (and this circumstance could not but give a 
certain probability to the anonymous accusation), the parson was 
only moved to vindictive efforts to identify the anonymous accuser. 
It is undoubtedly an evil product of popular education and cheap 
postage, that ill-disposed persons have acquired possession of a 
cheap and effective instrument for gratifying private spite; and 
yet a Bishop is reluctant to allow his own mind to be shadowed by 
suspicion, the existence of which may be hidden from the suspected 
individual. 

Few things impressed me more than the intensity of local feeling 
in Durham, which contrasted sharply with the cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere in London with which I had become so familiar. Vigorous, 
independent, tenaciously loyal in their attachments, and alarm- 
ingly slow to abandon their resentments, North country folk 
seemed to me exceptionally, and unfortunately, indifferent to 
extra-local claims and interests. To some extent the Church in 
the diocese had been preserved from the prevailing localism by the 
keen interest in Foreign Missions which both my immediate pre- 
decessors had taken. Both had close personal ties with the Mis- 
sionary Field. The Metropolitan of India was a son of Bishop 
Westcott, and Bishop Moule’s brother was a bishop in China. 
Both Bishops were powerful advocates of foreign evangelization. 
The effect on the diocese was considerable and apparent. Some of 
the incumbents, whom they appointed to the charge of parishes, 
had themselves been missionaries, and naturally sought to advance 
the cause for which they had laboured. I was always astonished 
at the amount of money which was contributed to the Church 
Missionary Society from the diocese during a period of extra- 
ordinary economic distress. This active concern for world evan- 
gelization did undoubtedly tend to widen the outlook of many 
religious people, but it hardly affected the general life, which 
remained perilously ‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ within local 
limits. This intense localism seemed to me unfortunate, and in 
some directions very mischievous. 

Therefore, throughout my episcopate in Durham I was vigilant 
to make the most of every opportunity for widening the interests 
of the people by fastening attention on other matters than those 
which normally filled their minds. My own historical interests 
facilitated a task which seemed to lie within the lines of my public 
duty. The Durham diocese is singularly rich in memories and 
monuments of the earliest English Christianity. No part of Eng- 
land has been better served by local antiquaries and historians. If, 
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as cannot be denied, the majority of the parish churches are 
lamentably unworthy in scale and architecture, there remain 
within the diocese some ancient fabrics of outstanding beauty and 
interest. I followed in the footsteps of Bishop Lightfoot when I 
did my best to make these precious witnesses of the Past audible 
and intelligible to their present possessors. As Dean, I had re- 
stored the annual Commemoration of Founders and Benefactors 
ordered by the Statutes of the Cathedral to be made on Jan- 
uary 27th, but long neglected, and, as Bishop, I went forward 
in the same direction. I encouraged the incumbents to take the 
same course, and I noted with satisfaction how effectively some 
of them did so. But not only in the matter of our historical 
treasures within the diocese did I find occasions for mitigating the 
prevailing narrowness. When an earthquake in New Zealand 
brought the diocese of Waiapu into sudden and severe distress 
which compelled an appeal for help to the Home Church, I ad- 
dressed a letter to every incumbent setting forth the gravity of 
the disaster, and asking the people to come to the assistance of 
their fellow Christians. ‘This letter was read from the pulpits in 
the parish churches, and more than £700 was contributed in 
response. 

When the Codex Sinaiticus was purchased from the Russian 
Government for the British Museum, I seized the opportunity for 
explaining to the people the significance of the transaction. Again 
I addressed the incumbents, and through them the parochial 
congregations. On January 28th, 1934, an explanatory statement 
from me was read from the pulpit and in some cases emphasized 
by the sermon. 

It occurred to me that it might be worth while to suggest to 
Sir Frederick Kenyon that he should arrange with Sir John Reith 
(now Lord Reith) to broadcast a short address in order to ‘nail to 
the counter’ the damaging fiction that the famous Codex was itself 
a ‘fake’. My chauffeur had more than half-credited the fiction, for 
he had himself read it in the paper! Sir Frederick Kenyon adopted 
this suggestion with complete success. 

I thought it important to make the most of the ‘Centenary’ 
commemorations, which have become so frequent throughout the 
country, and which were rather specially interesting in the Pala- 
tine Bishopric of Durham. Of these centenaries the most con- 
siderable, suggestive, and, on many grounds, important, was the 
twelfth centenary of the death of the Venerable Bede, which fell 
to be observed on May 27th, 1935. I planned a commemoration 
which should emphasize the profound significance of Bede’s work, 
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as well as the alluring charm of his personality. The arrangements 
were set out in The Bishoprick, and I issued a letter to the in- 
cumbents, directing them to read from the pulpit a message 
from me, announcing, commending, and interpreting, the 
Commemoration. 

I myself preached two sermons in connexion with the Commemo- 
ration, the one at Jarrow on Easter Tuesday, which was intended 
to prepare the way for the main function in the Cathedral on 
May 27th, and the other in the Cathedral itself on May 26th, in 
which I contrasted the circumstances in which Cardinal Fisher 
(who had just been canonized at Rome) met his death on Tower 
Hill, and those in which the Venerable Bede passed away in his 
cell at Jarrow. ‘There is a link’, I said, ‘between the tragedy on 
Tower Hill, when the aged Fisher met his death and the pious 
departure of the Venerable Bede whom we are honouring at this 
time. Both the great Tudor churchman and the Anglo-Saxon 
scholar were strengthened in their passing by the sacred Scripture. 
Bede was at his task of translating the Gospel when the end came, 
and Fisher went to the scaffold with the New Testament in his 
hand.’ 

Among the preachers at Jarrow, besides myself, were the Bishops 
of Newcastle and Lichfield (Dr. Bilbrough and Dr. Kempthorne, 
both of whom had been at one time incumbents in the diocese) 
and the distinguished Nonconformist divine, Dr. Scott Lidgett, 
whose presence was particularly appreciated. 

The volume on Bede, edited by Professor Hamilton Thompson 
at my request, was published by the Clarendon Press a little later 
in the year, and, in my judgment, makes a contribution of distinc- 
tive and permanent value to the literature which treats of Bede 
and his age. I myself wrote a short introduction, from which I 
extract the concluding paragraph: 


The age of Bede was but a brief interval between epochs of violence. 
Close at hand was the terrific disaster of the Danish invasions, which 
would lay in ruins the homes of Northumbrian piety, and obliterate the 
fair growths of Northumbrian culture. But the end is not yet. In the 
hour-glass of the Eternal the sands run out, and there are again ‘times 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord’. ‘History’, runs Bishop 
Lightfoot’s oft-quoted aphorism, ‘is the best tonic for drooping spirits.’ 
The fact that, after so many changeful centuries, the memory of the 
saintly scholar-monk of Jarrow should be recalled with sentiments of 
pride and praise in the very scenes of his patient labour, is itself pro- 
foundly significant. Every circumstance of human living has altered 
in the course of twelve centuries. The whole aspect and outlook of 
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English society have been transformed; and yet the moral beauty of 
Bede’s life holds us, and we cannot dispute its appeal. What is the key 
to the paradox? Is it not given in the words of S. John: ‘the world 
passeth away and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the Will of God abideth 


for ever’? 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


N June 18th, 1930, I gave an address to the Individualist 
Club in London in compliance with the request of Sir Hugh 
Bell, a masterful, many-sided, and far-seeing employer, for whom 
both as a man and as a great citizen, I had the highest regard. 
That address attracted some public attention, and drew upon me 
some public obloquy. It was printed for circulation within the 
diocese under the title, The British Lazzaront: A Post-War Pheno- 
menon, and was widely commented on in the newspapers. The 
whole subject of Unemployment is, in 1943, seen in a setting, 
national and international, dramatically different from that in 
which it was seen in 1930, yet, after carefully considering what I 
said then, I do not find myself disposed to regret or to alter my 
words. My address was much debated among the miners in 
Durham, but among them there was an impressive absence of the 
acrimony and misunderstanding which marked most of the criti- 
cisms, public and private, which came to me from outside the dio- 
cese. I was living, year in and year out, in a great mining district. 
Scarcely a day passed in which I did not myself hold speech with 
miners, and I was continually moving about on my various duties 
through the most ancient and populous scenes of England’s most 
wonderful industry. I knew the Unemployed personally, and they 
knew me. Both they and I knew enough to discount the vehement 
language of ‘Open Letters’ and speeches reported in the news- 
papers, which for the most part expressed little knowledge and less 
thought, but gave full course to the conventional claptrap of 
sentiment and partisanship. 
As time passed the shadow of Unemployment grew ever darker 
and more menacing. Its ill effects began to disclose themselves. 
My Journal becomes increasingly sombre. 


October r1th, 1930. 

I walked in the Park. A football match between the lads from 
the Unemployed Centre in Bishop Auckland and a Darlington 
team was proceeding. I had some talk with the Superintendent 
of the Centre, who was looking on. He said that he thought that 
some of the youths were underfed, and occasionally some of 
them fainted. I asked what they lived on, and he replied, 
‘Mostly on potatoes’, Last year the Mansion House Fund had 
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made the feeding of the lads possible, and then their physical 
improvement was marked; but this year the assistance had 
ceased, and the lads had nothing but the weekly ‘dole’ of 6s. 
under 16, and gs. over, which does not seem magnificent. 


October 20th, 1930. 

I visited the Unemployment Instruction Centre, where I went 
through the rooms in which rather more than 300 unemployed 
lads between the ages of 14 and 18 were at work. Many of them 
looked very dull, and would be certified as ‘sub-normal’, but 
many appeared to be quite averagely intelligent lads. I inquired 
whether they were sufficiently fed, and I was told that beyond 
question many were ot; that the ending of the Mansion House 
Fund had left the Staff without resources; and that voluntary 
gifts were the only available supply. I told the Superintendent 
that he might privately draw on me for an amount, not exceeding 
£10, for providing cocoa, &c., for the more necessitous cases. 


November r1th, 1930. 

I had a Conference of incumbents in the Castle to consider the 
question which had been pressed vehemently upon me by Watts 
of Shildon—Ought the Church as such to make an appeal to raise 
funds for providing shoes, &c., to the poorer children attending the 
elementary schools? The incumbents of seventeen of the most 
distressed parishes attended. We decided that it would be 
inadvisable to make a general appeal, but the desire was ex- 
pressed that I should make some public statement about the 
situation in the county. I promised to consider the suggestion. 
After tea in the Library, the company dispersed. 


I was very reluctant to adopt the suggestion of the incumbents, 
for though my sympathies accorded with it, my judgment did not. 
Years before, in East London, I had seen the social mischiefs which 
could grow from the precipitate though well-intentioned essays of 
public charity brought into play by widely advertised appeals for 
money. The efforts of the Charity Organization Society had not 
been unneeded, or ineffective. ‘Indiscriminate almsgiving’ secured 
some measure of immediate relief at a heavy cost to personal 
character and social health. Even if the distribution of charitable 
funds were carefully managed, it would be extremely difficult, in 
a time of widespread distress, to distinguish between the appli- 
cants. The wide advertisement incidental to a general appeal could 
not but stimulate expectation among the unemployed, and make 
effective discrimination between them almost impracticable. More- 
over, the State had.accepted a larger measure of obligation than 
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ever before: its action now extended far beyond the limits which 
the cautious wisdom of economists approved: and already the 
financial burden on the community was, in the more afflicted dis- 
tricts like Durham, threatening the coherence of the local society. 
Altruistic sentiment might eagerly approve, and even compel, 
public action which sound civic judgment would find it difficult to 
endorse. 

However, I could not dispute either the urgency of the need, or 
the apparent obligation of my office; and therefore, I did finally, 
though with much misgiving, write to The Times the letter which 
appeared in its issue of December 13th, 1932. 

In that letter I directed attention to the distressing situation in 
my own diocese, and indicated what seemed to me the most pressing 
need of the Unemployed. I reproduce it here as a record both of 
the facts and of the impression which they made on my mind. 


Unemployment in Durham. 


To the Editor of The Times. 
Sit; 
Last October I sent out to all the incumbents of my Diocese, in con- 
nexion with my Third Quadrennial Visitation, a series of questions 
which included the following: 


I. What proportion of your parishioners is now unemployed? Is 
there any reason for expecting an improvement in the economic 
condition of your district? 

II. Has there been any removal of the unemployed to other dis- 
tricts? If so, has the fact affected the life of the Church? 

III. How has the general and long-continued idleness of the people 
told on their moral and religious life? More particularly state how, 
in your opinion, it has affected (a) churchgoing, (b) confirmation, 
(c) family life, (d) the character of adolescents? 

IV. Do you think that there is any reason for fearing that the 
health of the people, and especially of the children, has been damaged 
by unemployment? 

V. Have you made any provision for the assistance of the unem- 
ployed in the treatment of their enforced leisure? 


All the incumbents, in number 272, have answered these questions, and 
I have read their answers. In my judgment, these provide an interest- 
ing, independent, sympathetic, and trustworthy statement of the facts. 

The parochial clergy are, in my belief, often lacking in political wis- 
dom, and rarely well qualified for solving economic problems, but they 
are unusually well informed as to social conditions, and far better 
acquainted than most people with popular modes of thought and states 
of feeling. The incumbents are resident in their parishes, their duty 
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makes them personally acquainted with the people, with whom they 
are almost universally on very friendly terms. With very few excep- 
tions they are men of simple habits and high personal character. Some 
of them are men of great intelligence, and large experience. In answer- 
ing my questions, none of them could have had any other motive than 
that of saying the truth as he saw it. I believe that the picture of the 
situation in Durham, which my visitation returns present, is true, and 
I allow myself to think that it is not without general interest and real 
public value. Let me briefly summarize the testimony of these returns. 

In the county as a whole, with a population of just under 1,500,000, 
more than one-third of the working population is idle, and has been idle 
foralong time. The ratio varies in the parishes, in some the entire com- 
munity is workless, in some seventy or eighty per cent., in others the 
proportion is smaller. Generally, there is little expectation of improve- 
ment, and a settled melancholy darkens the general mind. Compara- 
tively few adults have moved away from their parishes, but a consider- 
able number of the younger folk, of both sexes, have sought and found 
employment in the South. Emphasis is placed on the willingness of the 
lads to accept work, and their good conduct in the situations to which 
they are sent. Let me in passing express my admiration of Mrs. (now 
Lady) Cuthbert Headlam’s sustained and successful efforts to place 
girls in domestic service. The clergy approve and encourage the ten- 
dency to move away, but point out sadly that it often involves the loss 
of the very persons whose presence in the parish was most wholesome 
and helpful. ] 

There is general agreement in the view that, while unemployment has 
a debilitating effect on the moral and religious life of the whole com- 
munity, its worst effect is upon adolescents, who tend to become list- 
less, discontented, and unruly, to fall out of good habits, and to drift 
into hooliganism. Yet I have been impressed by the numerous expres- 
sions of surprise that the general standard of adolescent behaviour has, 
in spite of such hostile circumstances, been so well maintained. 

Unemployment is affecting the health of the people, and especially 
of the children, far less than might have been expected. Adults have 
suffered more than children, because, not only are the latter given a 
preference at home, but in the most necessitous cases, they are fed at 
school. In my personal opinion, the section of the unemployed which 
suffers most from inadequate feeding is the adolescent. I think that 
the lads between 14 and 20 are, in most cases, underfed. Some of the 
clergy emphasize the value of the allotments, which many of the miners 
possess. A few indicate their belief that the compulsory reduction in 
the consumption of alcohol has gone some way towards balancing the 
shortness of commons. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the lack of bitterness, which marks 
the unemployed as a whole, and their profound depression. They are 
dead tired of doing nothing, and the very hope of work is fading from 
their minds. The incumbents are evidently doing their utmost to 
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assist, but their resources are meagre, and they have few effective 
helpers. The main mischief lies beyond the influence of mitigating 
devices. Work is the one thing needful, and, alas, it is at present the 
one thing that we cannot provide. The clergy speak with admiration 
of the dignity and restraint with which their unemployed parishioners 
are sustaining the cruel and continuing calamity. With this admiration 
I most cordially concur. My own observations induce the same feeling. 
There is agreement as to the great shortage of boots and clothes, to 
the supply of which I think the efforts of the benevolent might well be 
directed. It is not, in my judgment, advisable that parochial appeals 
should be addressed to the public. The result cannot but be a very 
unequal distribution of the public bounty. The most successful mendi- 
cant is not always the most necessitous. The diocese of Durham, which 
is precisely co-extensive with the county, forms a real unit; and if any 
generous persons should send me sums of money for the provision of 
boots and shoes, I should gladly accept responsibility for sending it to 
the parishes where, on a general view of the whole area, the need appears 

to me to be greatest. There could hardly be a more acceptable gift. 

Lam, Ste, 
Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


Greatly to my surprise, and still more greatly to my satisfac- 
tion, the suggestion with which this letter ended was so acted 
upon by its readers that a considerable sum of money (nearly 
£5,000) was sent in to me for distribution at my discretion in the 
diocese. There was no difficulty in determining where the money 
should go, nor in choosing the agents who should be entrusted 
with its expenditure. In the boroughs—Sunderland, South Shields, 
Jarrow, the Hartlepools, Gateshead, and Durham—where the 
population almost entirely depends for its maintenance on the two 
sorely stricken industries, shipbuilding and coal-mining, I was 
able to use the admirably organized arrangements already made 
by the Mayors and Chief Constables in co-operation with the 
clergy and school teachers; and outside the boroughs, in the mining 
parishes, where the local pit was either closed or working inter- 
mittently, I asked the incumbents to associate themselves with 
the schoolmasters in spending the money I was able to send them. 

Many of the contributors insisted on my using their gifts, not 
merely for the provision of boots and shoes (which was specifically 
mentioned in my letter to The Times) but in applying it, as I 
thought best, for the unemployed. Accordingly, I was able to 
send contributions to some excellent attempts to provide work for 
unemployed persons who could mend and make boots and shoes 
for themselves. 
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Some generous gifts of clothes were received and distributed. 
They were welcomed with an eagerness which disclosed the urgency 
of the need, and with a thankfulness which was obviously heart- 
felt. 

Some contributions were accompanied by letters which were 
very moving. A party of carol-singers sent their collection. A 
country parish, where the Vicar read from the pulpit my letter in 
The Times, set to work to gather contributions and sent in a hand- 
some cheque. The tenants of a west-country squire preferred to 
send money to the unemployed of Durham rather than have its 
equivalent in the gifts, which, by a kindly custom, they received 
at Christmas. 

The Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Bell) and the Bishop of South- 
wark (Dr. Parsons, now Bishop of Hereford, an old Dunelmian) 
though in their own dioceses not without a share of the national 
calamity of Unemployment, directed the attention of their clergy 
and people to the exceptional circumstances of Durham, and with 
such effect, that in several cases, collections in church were sent 
to me, and unions were effected between Durham parishes and 
more prosperous parishes in the south of Englnad. The Natzonal 
Review, in its January issue, quoted my letter, and added a very 
sympathetic and helpful comment. Thus, from many sides and in 
many ways, we received indisputable evidence of good will, and 
of an earnest desire to help. This added greatly to the value of the 
gifts which came to us. Of course, the money sent, though from 
one point of view very large, was by comparison with the needs of 
our stricken population, very small. Nevertheless, the kindness 
which it revealed affected far wider areas than those in which the 
direct help which it enabled could be given. For it assured us that, 
though so remote and comparatively isolated, we were owned and 
thought for as fellow-citizens and as fellow-Christians. 

The publication of my letter in The Times provides an illustra- 
tion of the intelligent sympathy which that great newspaper 
’ expressed throughout the long-drawn-out tragedy of economic 
distress in Durham. Its support under the cruel hardships of in- 
voluntary worklessness, and again under the dismaying necessity 
of raising, in circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, the vast sum 
needed for the preservation of Durham Castle from imminent ruin, 
was most valuable, and deeply appreciated, not least by the Bishop 
on whom so much responsibility rested. 

As I recall those dark days of continuing depression, and try to 
formulate the impressions made on me by what I saw and heard, 
I find myself led to conclusions which are certainly by no means 
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wholly discouraging. Personally, though I was constantly moving 
about the diocese on my various duties, and in spite of a running 
commentary of hostile comment on my activities which rarely 
failed from the newspapers, I never experienced any rudeness or 
discourtesy from the unemployed men, with whom I was con- 
stantly coming into contact. On the whole, my estimate of the 
people of Durham rose as my knowledge of their difficulties in- 
creased. There was a remarkable absence of bitterness, though 
much despondency, and always I admired a wonderful revelation 
of fraternity. The humiliation of idleness was deeply felt by the 
older men, who resented their unmerited reduction to the dolorous 
class of the ‘unemployables’, whom they had ever regarded with 
a certain contempt. The thriftless seemed to triumph over the 
thrifty. After a few weeks of unemployment there was no apparent 
difference between them. Thrifty no less than thriftless were ‘on 
the dole’. The strenuous efforts, public and private, to provide 
some kind of employment for those whose normal work had ceased, 
had the untoward effect of withdrawing from Durham many of its 
ablest and most enterprising younger men, and thereby lowering 
the quality of social life, and weakening the recuperative resources 
of the local community. I was impressed by the extreme unpopu- 
larity of emigration to the Dominions, which had been generally 
and naturally advocated as a method of relieving the distress in 
Great Britain. There were, perhaps, three reasons. The mining 
population is intensely local in its attachments: the influence of 
the mothers was generally opposed to the departure of their sons: 
many who had emigrated had returned with ill accounts of their 
experiences. They found unemployment hardly less prevalent in 
the Dominions than at home, they learned that the assistances by 
which the calamity was mitigated in England were not often pro- 
vided elsewhere, and they discovered that immigrants were looked 
upon with little favour since they worsened a situation which was 
already bad. Unemployed men, they concluded, were clearly better 
off at home among friends than abroad among strangers. The poor 
are magnificently generous to the poor. The fact was continuously 
brought into view, and was probably the most considerable of the 
factors which carried the people through their long and cruel 
experience. When I asked how, since nobody was earning money, 
crowds of pit lads were able to pay for admission to the football 
matches, I was assured that ‘the fellows in work paid for the 
fellows who were not’. When I commented on the well-dressed 
appearance of a number of young men, obviously miners, in 
an evening congregation in a mining parish, the incumbent (an 
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admirable clergyman whose influence on his parishioners was 
remarkable and most salutary), explained to me that there was 
a custom of lending ‘Sunday clothes’. Thus attendance was fort- 
nightly, as this fraternal method of borrowing made possible. 
Many pit-boys, like their sisters, secured employment in private 
houses in various parts of the country. Mostly, I think, both girls 
and boys acquitted themselves creditably in circumstances 
which must have been strange and even alarming. On the whole 
I think the impression made on those who employed our Durham 
girls and lads in their households was highly wae though 
of course there were some failures. 

There was an alarming extension of lawless Seats eee in the 
Bishop’s Park, and much damage was done to the trees by those 
who sought firewood. On one occasion I encountered an old miner 
carrying out of the park a considerable bundle of wood. ‘Whose 
wood are you taking?’ L inquired. The old man looked at me with 
a humorous twinkle in his eye. ‘Well, I suppose it belongs to you,’ 
he said. ‘You are quite right,’ I rejoined, ‘but, if so, how does my 
wood get on to your back?’ Then he explained to me that he was 
seeking ‘to get a bit of fire for his wife and family’. We had an 
interesting talk, and finally I told him that he might pick up and 
take away the dead wood: but he must not break the trees, since 
that was to damage the Park, which, though nominally belonging 
to the Bishop of Durham, was really only his in trust for the people 
in Bishop Auckland who used it freely. He saw the point, and 
went off with his wood very amicably. My anxiety about the coal- 
stealing was mainly determined by the risk to the beauty of the 
park, and by the danger to the coal-thieves which such stealing 
involved. They pushed their shafts a considerable depth into the 
face of the Gaunless bank, and there was no sufficient security 
against inadequate propping. 

Another memory of those days is the spectacle of forlorn decline 
presented in the streets of Bishop Auckland by the number of 
closed shops. The heavy rates bore hardly on the shopkeepers, 
whose trade was reduced to ‘the shadow of a shade’, when their 
customers, the bulk of whom were miners, were earning no wages. 
I have come to the conclusion that when rates exceed 20s. in the 
pound, the prosperity of the community is visibly affected: when 
they exceed 30s., the community begins to break up. The county 
of Durham during this dolorous period provided illustrations of 
both such ratings. 

On June 23rd, 1932, I addressed the London School of Econo- 
mics at the request of Sir William Beveridge. I chose for my 
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subject ‘Education for Leisure’. My audience was attentive and 
appreciative. My address illustrates my general attitude towards 
the situation, economic and social, which the War had not created, 
but had certainly forced into a terrifying prominence. I had been 
so much misunderstood, and perhaps for that reason so freely 
denounced as hard and unimaginative, that I included this address 
in The Bishoprick (August 1932). The years which have passed 
since I wrote it have not rendered it either irrelevant or super- 
fluous. As I re-read it in the untoward circumstances of 1943, I 
find myself indisposed to regret or disclaim what I said to the 
London students in 1932. 

The magnitude of the economic disaster which was the after- 
math of the Great War, and conterminous with western civiliza- 
tion itself, was not easily realized. Mine-owners and miners alike 
were curiously unwilling to admit that anything else had hap- 
pened than just one more, though rather specially severe, crisis in 
the mining industry, and clung to the belief that it also would 
runits course and then give place to another period of prosperity. 
This ill-grounded optimism strengthened the reluctance of the 
unemployed miners and ship-builders to leave the county, and 
confirmed the mine-owners in their adherence to industrial tradi- 
tions which were really no longer either effective or defensible. 
As time passed, and the hope of economic recovery faded from the 
outlook even of the most optimistic, a mood of despondency 
descended on the people. Criticism and censure were silenced by 
the extreme and apparent suffering of the unemployed population. 

How should the unemployed population be kept in tolerable 
condition when wages had ceased? There were but three sources 
from which the needed money could come—the ‘dole’, the rates, 
and public charity. The so-called ‘dole’—an unfortunate name for 
what was in principle an insurance—barely sufficed for mere sus- 
tenance, and was quite unable to provide for the clothes and boots 
which were always wearing out. The doubtful assistance of the 
pawnbroker ceased when everything available had been pawned: 
the most complaisant guardians could not impose an unlimited 
burden on the rates: and appeals to public charity were associated 
with so many disadvantages that only the inexperienced and 
sentimental would willingly have recourse to them. The ‘General 
Strike’ had gone far towards alienating the goodwill of the public, 
and the continuance of the conflict in the minefields after the 
‘General Strike’ had been ended, had rendered the miners rather 
specially unpopular. A Mansion House Fund was launched and 
generously supported. Many ameliorative efforts were made, and 
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much help was rendered by many agencies, public and private. 
The problem was too vast and too complicated. 

The dullness and drabness of life in the Durham pit villages 
impressed me from the first, and ever more strongly, as my 
acquaintance with them extended. There are some reasons which 
may partially explain a fact which is so melancholy in itself, and 
so surprising to the student of society, the first because the human 
stuff in Durham is so excellent, the last because the services of the 
miners to the nation are so apparent and considerable. 

The normal elements which mitigate, or even remove, the dull- 
ness and drabness of industrial life in England are perhaps less 
potent in Durham than elsewhere. There is less variety of social 
type and economic condition, less healthy competition of political 
parties, less acquaintance with the larger ranges of national life, 
an exceptionally meagre provision for stimulating and strengthen- 
ing thought, imagination, initiative, and ambition. Great econo- 
mic resources contrast painfully in the minefields with mean and 
even squalid social conditions. The wealth of industrial magnates 
stands out luridly and dangerously against the background of 
Tyneside slums and manv of the older pit villages. 

The unavoidable distribution of the mining industry over a wide 
area, as contrasted with the concentration of other industries in 
relatively restricted urban areas, does not assist either mutual 
understanding or a worthy standard of employers’ responsibility. 

Mine-owners, unlike most other great employers of labour, are 
not normally confronted by a local opinion and tradition which 
may stimulate the sense of social obligation, and restrain the short- 
sighted selfishness of acquisition. The minefield seemed to me 
significantly destitute of those evidences of serious effort by 
Capital to improve the conditions of Labour which so often arrest 
attention in the great cities. Often I heard the question, Who ever 
met a poor mine-owner? There may be, probably there is, as much 
ignorance as reason in the challenge, and not all mine-owners are 
alike; but it cannot be disputed that the wills of deceased coal mag- 
nates, even in bad times, go far to provide a certain justification for 
the popular belief. 

During my residence in the county, first as Dean (1912-18) and 
then as Bishop (1920-39), I have witnessed a remarkable improve- 
ment. While I cannot but think that the secure dominance of a 
single political party has not assisted the development of a healthy 
citizenship, it has facilitated the progress of the community in 
some important respects. The obligations of local government for 


the improvement of conditions (housing, education, provision of 
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recreation, and health) which have been imposed by statute within 
recent years, have, I think, been more frankly interpreted and 
nearly satisfied in Durham than in most other comparable indus- 
trial communities, and this honourable fact cannot be unconnected 
with the secure and continued dominance of ‘Labour’ in the 


county, a fact which has had regrettable consequences of another 
kind. 
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fy Nase year 1938 was marked throughout by increasing public 
anxiety. Private trouble was the harder to bear because the 
public anxiety was so grave. The international situation rapidly 
deteriorated, and, in spite of an impulsive and calamitous effort 
to ‘appease’ the cynical and shameless dictators of Italy and 
Germany, the year ended with the awful prospect of another Euro- 
pean War in the near future. The bad faith and cynicism of the 
dictators had become apparent, and not less the pitiful failure of 
the League of Nations to provide for its members any collective 
security against aggressive powers. There were two currents of 
opinion running strongly in Great Britain both of which tended to 
delude and debilitate the nation. On the one hand, there were 
many, especially in the ‘upper’ ranges of society, who regarded the 
doctrine and discipline of the dictators with something more than 
sympathy. How often did one hear it said by educated men and 
women, ‘I only wish we had a Hitler or a Mussolini, in this coun- 
tvy:’ This attitude of mind reflected the normal prejudices of 
social position and political party, but it had a more respectable 
explanation in a clear view of the public danger implicit in lack of 
discipline, and in the complacent isolationism which assumed that 
the British Empire could safely ignore the course and character of 
European politics. On the other hand, there was a great volume 
of irrational and fanatical pacifism dominating large sections of 
the people, and especially powerful in the ‘religious public’ and 
among the urban wage-earners. War was so abhorrent, so costly, 
and so futile, that it was assumed to be almost unimaginable that 
it should break out again. The League of Nations was more effec- 
tive in disarming Great Britain than in securing Peace. ‘Wishful 
thinking’ had ousted reason in the minds of many men and most 
women. 

Thus it came about that the gathering menace of another and 
still more extended and destructive conflict was very generally 
ignored, or ridiculed as the creature of war-mongering fancy. The 
policy of ‘appeasement’, which as we see it now, has the aspect 
of almost ludicrous futility, was able to command the enthusiastic 
support of public opinion. It is easy to be wise after the event, and 
it cannot be denied that the Prime Ministers, first Mr. Baldwin 
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and then Mr. Neville Chamberlain, were supported in their foreign 
policy by the general sentiment of the nation. Among our leading 
statesmen Mr. Winston Churchill alone had the clear-sighted wis- 
dom to perceive, and the courage steadily to point out, the danger 
involved to Great Britain, and not to Great Britain alone, by the 
declared policy of the dictators, and the continuous rearmament 
of Germany. 

My Journal shows that I regarded both the prevailing currents 
of opinion with deep and deepening distrust and dislike. Both 
appeared to me politically dangerous and morally indefensible. 
Two developments of dictatorship moved me profoundly, and 
brought me into considerable publicity—the persecution both of 
the Jews and of the Christian Churches in Germany by Hitler, and 
the rape of Abyssinia by Mussolini. In June 1936 I published the 
pamphlet, Abyssinza, and sent it to the members of the House of 
Commons, but, of course, it could effect nothing. ‘Appeasement’ 
had placed the country on the ‘slippery slope’ of so-called political 

_realism; and neither conscience nor honour could for the time 
being find a hearing. 

This is not the place to tell the story of that black chapter of 
Italian crime and British complaisance, which brought about the 
‘conquest’ of Abyssinia. But I cannot omit from this record some 
account of the debate in the House of Lords in which, for the last 
time, I addressed the Peers. My speech attracted considerable 
public attention. The story is best told in the Journal. 


Friday, May 13th, 1938. 

The meeting of the League of Nations yesterday witnessed a 
painful and humiliating scene. Lord Halifax, as British Foreign 
Secretary, announced the decision of Great Britain to abandon 
the cause of Abyssinia; and the Abyssinian Negus made a most 
dignified protest. Three years ago another Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, made a speech in the same place, affirming, 
in language of remarkable force and altitude, the decision of his 
country to stand firmly in defence of the League, and the prin- 
ciples which it embodied. And now? Nothing could be more 
cynically opportunist than the argument by which Lord Halifax 
justified his action. I shall make myself very odious if I criticize 
the Government’s foreign policy, but I mean to do so, if I get 
the opportunity. It can do nothing but good to raise a protest, 
even though one knows in advance that nothing effective can 
come of it. After all, one owes something to one’s own self- 
respect, and, as a spiritual peer, I ought to speak on an issue 
which does assuredly raise the question of moral obligation. 
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My opportunity came a few days later when the House of Lords 
debated the foreign policy of the Government. 


May 18th, 1938. The Athenaeum. 

I drove to the House of Lords in order to attend the debate 
on foreign policy. The Archbishop of Canterbury made a care- 
fully prepared speech which he read; then, after a speech by 
Lord Elton, I delivered my soul. The speech was not a suc- 
cess, though it was closely listened to, and drew a good bit 
of criticism. It was badly constructed, and badly delivered. 
Moreover, it ran counter to the general sense of the House, 
and, in short, it pleased nobody. Even the Labour Opposition 
couldn’t swallow it! So it was a complete failure. Lord 
Lytton, however, was enthusiastic in his approval. Lord 
Cecil said he had approved everything in it. Lord Halifax 
expressed his admiration of the speech and his dissent from its 
conclusion, and Lord Midleton passed me a pencilled note in 
these terms, ‘I wonder if I may venture to tell you how many here 
must have felt as to your remarkable speech—a real regret that, tf 
it changed their conviction, they could hardly under present condt- 
tions let it change their votes. To me it revived the memory of all 
the great speakers of the Gladstone era.’ Londonderry drove me 
to the Athenaeum. We met again at Grillions, where I sate 
between Lord Hardinge and Lord Cranborne, having opposite 
A. P. Herbert. Cranborne had heard my speech, having been 
with a number of members at the Bar of the House. He was 
enthusiastic in his approval. I returned to the House of Lords 
in company with Londonderry, Hardinge, and Rushcliffe. We 
got there in time to hear Lord Halifax’s reply for the Govern- 
ment. He made an admirable speech for almost an hour. It 
was excellently phrased and excellently delivered. In the course 
of it, he made frequent reference to the Bishop of Durham, and 
of course, dwelt on the potential difficulties which his bellicose 
oratory might cause! In my absence, I understand, that a good 
many peers had inserted knives into that poor gentleman, but 
as I hadn’t heard the speeches, I could not appraise the measure 
of injury I had received. Probably this is the last speech that I 
shall make in the House of Lords. 


May rgth, 1938. 

The papers either ignore, or belittle or condemn the Bishop 
of Durham’s speech. For once they seem to have shared the 
Bishop’s opinion of his own performance. The Bishop of 
Chichester, who was at breakfast in the Club, told me that I 
repeatedly said sdiosyncrasy when I meant ideology! I was 
myself quite unconscious of doing so; but it only adds one more 
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feature to the oratorical fiasco. I returned to Auckland the same 
evening. The local papers give prominence to my speech, and 
rather emphasize its character as an ‘attack’ on the Govern- 
ment. I suppose it could not but have that appearance, but its 
intention was rather ethical than political. 


May e2oth, 1938. Auckland Castle. 


The Church Times speaks of the ‘singularly mischievous 
speech of the Bishop of Durham in the House of Lords’; and 
The Times reports the effect of the speech with which Lord 
Halifax wound up the debate: 


From the time he (the Bishop of Durham) sat down to the time 
Lord Halifax rose the coulisses were humming with reports of the 
Bishop of Durham’s speech. That Lord Halifax should have been 
able to still the tumult and calm many tender consciences is regarded 
as a great achievement both of advocacy and of oratory. Lord Hali- 
fax has always been at his best in the House of Lords, but this 
speech was widely regarded as his masterpiece. 


I do not dissent from this estimate. It seemed to me an admir- 
able speech. 


May 22nd, 1938. 

Both the Sunday Times and the Observer are enthusiastic over 
Halifax’s speech, which was certainly very good, and severe on 
the Bishop of Durham’s, which was certainly very bad; and yet 
I think the final verdict may not wholly confirm these immediate 
judgments. For on the crucial point, whether the promises of 
Mussolini are deserving of acceptance or not, only the event can 
decide. ‘ 


May 27th, 1938. 
The Guardian has an article entitled ‘A Bishop speaks’; it 
begins: 


The House of Lords has not for some time listened to a more elo- 
quent or moving speech than that addressed to it by the Bishop of 
Durham last week during the debate on Abyssinia. The justification 
for the presence of the episcopate in the Upper House lies in their 
bringing to its discussions something that would otherwise be lack- 
ing. The Peers Spiritual are there to uphold the supremacy of moral 
principles. And the less willing the House is to listen to such an 
appeal, the more it is incumbent upon the Bishops to make it. On 
this occasion there was no unwillingness to hear Dr. Henson. On the 
contrary, the House filled up when it was known that he was speak- 
ing. Though many members of the House did not agree with his 
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contention—indeed two Pacifist Peers expressed themselves as ‘horri- 
fied’ at what fell from his lips—there was a general consensus of 
respect for one who had spoken in a way appropriate to his office and 
from his convictions. 


That has a certain value as recording a contemporary impres- 
sion of the speech which has been so severely condemned in 
some quarters. Anyway it was probably my last speech in that 
place. 


Thursday, June 16th, 1938. 

I addressed a meeting of the Rotarians in Sunderland on 
‘Abyssinia’. There wasa ‘record’ attendance, including a good 
many visitors. I was told that, though no more than 85 were 
expected, no less than 150 attended. I spoke for exactly half an 
hour and was listened to with close attention. I gave copies of 
my pamphlet Abyssinza to all who cared to have them. The 
ninety-two copies which I brought with me disappeared rapidly. 


On Sunday, June 19th, 1938, I went to my old parish of Barking 
and preached in S. Margaret’s at a service of thanksgiving for the 
successful completion of its restoration. 


June 22nd, 1938. 

I joined with the Bishop of Winchester in ‘introducing’ the 
Bishop of Coventry (Mervyn Haigh, now Bishop of Winchester) 
into the House of Lords, misconducting myself horribly in the 
quaint little ceremonial. Ella went with me to the Mansion 
House, where the Lord Mayor was entertaining the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Established Church. We sate between the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Norwich. The proceed- 
ings were, perhaps, less boring than usual, for the dinner was 
good, and (a cardinal point) the toasts were few and the speakers 
not excessively long. 


June 23rd, 1938. 

The Dean of Exeter (Dr. Carpenter) cornered me, and ex- 
pressed his anxiety to follow up my speech in the Lords by some 
congruous action; but I had to confess that I could not myself 
perceive any kind of action which would have even a slight 
chance of effecting anything! Could one be more humiliated? 
Lord Sankey expressed to me his approval of my speech in the 
House, but had to agree that nothing could be done. The 
Government’s policy fills me with despair. It has sacrificed 
imperial interests, and national honour, to the single interest of 
keeping what we (ludicrously enough) call peace, and it becomes 
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owe more probable that we shall not even succeed in gaining 
that. 


June 27th, 1938. 

I presided over a meeting of the Durham Castle Preservation 
Fund. Before the business I made a presentation to the Secre- 
tary, Professor Heawood, of a silver inkstand, which his col- 
leagues on the committee had combined to give him as a token 
of their admiration of his unselfish and considerable work for the 
-Castle’s preservation. He was, I think, pleased and flattered, 
as he was well entitled to be. It was with infinite satisfaction 
that I heard the announcement that no more money would have 
to be raised. The work is really finished so far as the financial 
requirements are concerned. 


I shared in full measure the sentiments of disgust and detesta- 
tion which the abominable persecution of the Jews in Germany 
stirred in generous minds throughout the English-speaking world; 
and I did not hesitate to give public expression to my feelings. 
Less barbarously cruel but, perhaps, even more luminously sug- 
gestive of the ethical quality of Hitler’s régime, was the cunning 
and continuous oppression of the Christian Churches, both Roman 
and Protestant. I did my best to bring home to the English people 
the fact and the significance of a religious persecution within 
modern Christendom which reproduces the policies and procedures 
of ancient pagan violence. Indeed Hitler was showing himself to 
be the true successor of Decius, Diocletian, and Julian the Apos- 
tate, though wholly without their excuses. 

I had the misfortune to come into public conflict with my old 
friend, Arthur Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester, who, to the sur- 
prise and regret of his friends, came forward as the pertinacious 
apologist of the Nazi Government in its treatment of the German 
Churches, and the singularly ungenerous critic of its victims. The 
conflict of the two bishops attracted considerable notice in the 
secular press, and was not unregarded in Germany, where the 
Nazi Government eagerly welcomed in an English bishop an ally 
so unexpected and so indiscriminating. I think the general 
opinion was expressed by Mr. J. A. Spender in an article which 
appeared in the Northern Echo on July 1gth under the heading, 
‘Divorcing Religion from Politics’. It begins thus: 


In the controversy which has arisen between the Bishops of Durham 
and Gloucester about the State and religion in Germany my sympathies 
are unreservedly with the Bishop of Durham. 
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The article was admirably written, and could hardly fail to have 
had considerable influence, for the Northern Echo has a wide circu- 
lation in the North. Dr. Headlam’s attitude was widely resented 
by his fellow-churchmen as conveying an utterly untrue impres- 
sion of the prevailing opinion within his own Church. Since 
Dr. Headlam happened to be the quasi-official representative of 
the Church of England in negotiations with foreign churches, 
the gravity of his pronouncement could not but be clothed with 
something more than merely personal authority. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s attention was drawn to this circumstance, and it 
was made clear that no official or representative character attached 
to Dr. Headlam’s letters in The Times. 

On August 28th the Bishop of Jarrow (Dr. Gordon) died in his 
house in Durham. What I felt was sufficiently expressed in The 
Bishoprick, and in an appreciation which I sent to The Times. 

On November 12th, 1938, the Diocesan Conference held its 
meeting in Durham. There was an unusually numerous attendance 
of the members, the ancient Chapter House of the Cathedral being 
filled to its utmost capacity. This was easily explicable, for the 
subject announced for discussion was the persecution of the Chris- 
tian Churches in Germany, and its introduction had been en- 
trusted to the Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Bell), who had earned for 
himself an honourable distinction as the earnest and effective 
champion of Hitler’s victims. Moreover, the clergy had some 
reason for thinking that their own Bishop might make some state- 
ment onthe subject of his own retirement, respecting which there 
had been many unauthorized rumours and much comment in the 
newspapers. I did not disappoint public expectation, for my brief 
presidential address had a valedictory character. 


We meet in conference this afternoon [I said] with the knowledge 
that this is the last occasion on which I shall occupy the President’s 
chair. It has long been my opinion that a legally fixed age for retire- 
ment, alike for the bishops and the clergy, would improve the efficiency 
of the Anglican ministry, and I have observed that those who take 
this view are generally agreed in fixing the age for Bishops to retire 
at 75. I reached that age last Tuesday (November 8th, 1938), and, 
accordingly, I have sought and received His Majesty’s permission to 
resign my Bishopric. The Archbishop of York has accepted my resig- 
nation, and agreed that it shall take effect on February Ist next. On 
that day I shall complete twenty-one years of episcopal ministry, of 
which two and a half have been fulfilled in the Diocese of Hereford and 
eighteen and a half in the Diocese of Durham. 


The Dean has been good enough to invite me to preach in the 
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Cathedral on January 27th, when the annual commemoration of Foun- 
ders and Benefactors will be held. That will be the last occasion on 
which I shall officiate as Bishop, and occupy the Bishop’s Throne. I 
shall not think it necessary to say anything to you now in the nature of 
farewell. What I could wish to say could be better said in the Cathedral. 

Since my impending resignation was made known, many of youhave 
sent me letters, expressing an affection which I heartily reciprocate. It 
has been impossible for me to acknowledge these letters separately, but 
you will allow me here to thank the writers, and to assure them that 
they gave me much comfort and strength at a time of trial. 

I have been approached on the subject of what is called a testimonial, 
and I desire to repeat publicly what I have already said privately, viz., 
that I neither desire, nor could consent to receive anything of the kind. 
It has ever seemed to me that the modern fashion of presenting officials 
on their retirement with a testimonial is open to serious objections. If 
a man has done his duty, a testimonial is obviously superfluous; if he 
has not, it can only be satirical. In neither case can it be either suitable 
or welcome. But you will please understand that I appreciate deeply 
the kindness which prompted the suggestion. You will allow me to 
associate my wife with myself in expressing our gratitude for the con- 
- siderate goodwill which has, from our first coming to Durham twenty- 
five years ago until the present time, been shown to us. Alike in the 
Deanery of Durham and in the historic Castle of Auckland we have 
had the happy knowledge that we have been living among neighbours 
who are also personal friends. 

The decision to resign my tenure of this famous Bishopric was hard 
to make. It involves the severing of the many links, local and personal, 
which have grown out of my life here. I shall take away with me from 
Durham the memory of a loyal and considerate clergy, who have borne 
with wonderful patience the difficult government of a bishop who must 
have tried them much, and puzzled them often. I shall always remem- 
ber with affection the people of Durham, whom I have known in times 
of unusual stress and strain, in the fearful experience of the Great War, 
when the valour of the men of Durham in the long warfare of the 
trenches, and in the fierce hazards of the stricken field, arrested the 
admiration of friends and foes, and then, after the War, I have observed 
the men and women of Durham carrying themselves with quiet heroism 
under the long and bitter trial of unemployment. I have been proud 
to be Bishop of Durham and to have possessed as such a direct personal 
relation with its brave and faithful people. There have been many 
greater bishops in the long succession of those who have sate in the 


1 My wife was presented with some personal gifts which she rightly treasures 
as permanent symbols of the many friendships which had enriched and brightened 
her life in Durham. Nor could I myself be unmoved by the assurance that her 
deep regret at leaving Auckland Castle was so generally shared in the diocese. 
Miss Fearne Booker, who had lived with us throughout my episcopate, and been 
active and efficient in many good causes, also received some kind personal gifts 
from her many friends and associates. 
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Seat of Aidan and Cuthbert, men who were more learned, more gifted, 
more fortunate and more successful, but I make bold to claim that none 
has loved the Diocese more truly or tried more earnestly to serve it in 
his office. 


Before the business of the Conference was concluded the follow- 
ing Resolution was adopted: 


That this Conference of Clergy and Laity desires to express the dis- 
gust and horror with which it has heard of the recent anti-Semitic out- 
rages in Germany, and requests the Bishop of Durham to communicate 
this Resolution to the Chief Rabbi, and to assure him of the deep sym- 
pathy with the Jewish people which the Conference feels and shares 
with the general body of British citizens. 


In due course I forwarded this Resolution to the Chief Rabbi, 
adding the expressions of my own conviction that ‘the abominable 
oppression which now proceeds in Germany and other continental 
countries cannot much longer continue to offend the conscience 
and insult the intelligence of the civilized world’. The Chief Rabbi 
sent me a warm appreciation of the Resolution and my covering 
letter. ‘In the agony’ (he wrote) ‘through which hundreds of 
thousands of my brethren are now passing, it is fortifying to know 
that the love of God, love of fellow-men, and love of freedom rules 
with undiminished strength in the heart of Britain.’ 

Before the Conference dispersed the Dean addressed me in a 
speech the character of which had plainly been concerted before- 
hand: 


It is known to you [he said] that the clergy of your Diocese would 
wish to have presented you with some token of their esteem upon your 
retirement. You have made it known to them that, with a generosity 
which is entirely characteristic, you have refused to accept a personal 
gift. They may regret your decision, but they cannot but respect it. 


He then proceeded: 


I shall leave it to others, who can speak with more intimate know- 
ledge, to say something of the Bishop’s personal relation with his clergy, 
and the infinite care which he has expended on the affairs of the Dio- 
cese. My task is a simpler one. 

As I have said, the Bishop has refused to accept any personal gift, 
but he has said that he would value the signatures of his clergy to a 
parting address. It is my task to justify the words which we have 
chosen. We felt that an attempt to summarize his achievements or to 
expatiate on his merits would be as distasteful to him as it would be 
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difficult to us. No man living would less appreciate the sort of tribute 
described by an Oxford poet who spoke of the hero: 


Whose catalogue of virtues is hebdominally penned 
By the callow admiration of a sympathetic friend. 


We decided that our words should be few; we propose to put our sig- 
natures to a document which only testifies to our affection, our grati- 
tude, and to our sense of what you have done for Durham. But, if the 
words are few, they are assuredly sincere. There is none of us who is 
not grateful to you, and none who does not regard you with a real and 
personal affection. Your generosity is as well known as your courage, 
and I can pay it no higher tribute. Those who know you best here have 
no hesitation in saying that you have added new distinction to the 
great record of the Bishops of Durham, and we hope that in the years 
to come you may sometimes recall with pleasure the fact that those 
who know you best wish to take leave of you in simple words like 
these: 


‘IN AFFECTIONATE GRATITUDE FOR A GREAT AND GENEROUS 
EPISCOPATE ’. 


In due course the Dean’s brief and pregnant formula was 
adopted, and I was presented with it in a parchment book con- 
taining the names of all the clergy and lay officials of the Diocese. 
I could not but be both humiliated and gratified by so frank and 
ample an expression of goodwill. As such I am bound to give it 
a place in my autobiography, although I feel, in a sense, ashamed 
to set on record a verdict on my episcopate which seems to me so 
grievously undeserved. 

It is, perhaps, fitting that I should insert also the following 
letter from the Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Lisle Carr) which came to 
me, and added a welcome note to the chorus of goodwill which 
accompanied my retirement from public office: 


My dear Bishop, 
We had our Diocesan Conference here yesterday, and in the course 
of my address, I brought in the following paragraph: 


We have all read in the newspapers of the impending resignation 
of the See of Durham by one who was for two years Bishop here. 
Bishop Hensley Henson came to this Diocese under circumstances of 
difficulty, but despite ill health which troubled him throughout his 
episcopate here, he won the hearts of clergy and people elike by his 
kindness, sympathy, spiritual guidance, and in the way he gave his 
wonderful best to small congregations in distant hamlets. It is 
eighteen years since he left us, but his memory is cherished still. 
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Would the Conference be good enough to authorize me to send a 
message of greeting and goodwill to the Bishop of Durham, and 
sympathy to him now that he is about to lay down his great office? 


This reference was received with loud applause, and I think that 
every one in the very large conference held up his hand to assent to the 
the suggestion which it disclosed. 

I hope that you will not take this as an impertinent intrusion, but 
I trust that it may bea happiness to you to realize how warm a memory 
still lives round your episcopate here. 

With kindest regards, 
I am yours ever, 
LIsLE HEREFORD. 


The closing weeks of 1938 were filled with the melancholy and 
varied business of arranging our transit from Auckland Castle to 
the little Tudor house, Hyntle Place, which I had bought in 
Suffolk to be our final home. On January 16th we left Auckland, 
first my wife and Miss Booker, and two days later, myself. I came 
back to Durham to fulfil my pledge to preach in the Cathedral at 
the celebration of Founders and Benefactors. I quote the Journal: 


Thursday, January 26th, 1939. Hintlesham. 


The woefully wet weather continues. Rain fell vehemently 
all night, and went on falling most of the following day. Leng 
and I left Hyntle Place at 9 a.m. and started on our way to the 
North. Our journey was not unmarked by episodes of anxiety. 
We had not proceeded far before we had to face flooded roads. 
As we approached S. Edmundsbury, the water nearly held us 
up. Indeed, if we had been half an hour later we could not have 
made our way through the floods, for the water was flowing in 
from the fields like a mill-race. However, we did get through, 
and made our way as far as Cambridge. There we were com- 
pelled by ‘engine trouble’ to betake ourselves to a garage. 
Happily, a young mechanic was able to repair the damage, and 
enable us to go on our way. But things were not wholly satis- 
factory, for we were forced at intervals to beg for water for the 
engine! We reached Durham Castle at 7.30 p.m., and were wel- 
comed by Martin. He gave a melancholy account of the sale of 
my furniture in Auckland Castle yesterday. My study table, 
on which I have worked for nearly forty years, and had to leave 
behind because its size made it incapable of admission to Hyntle 
Place, was sold for 5s.! I bought it from Armitage Robinson 
when I went to Westminster in 1900. Before the war it might 
well have fetched £50, but these large pieces are now everywhere 
selling for fantastically trivial sums. Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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Friday, January 27th, 1939. Durham Castle. 


Among my dressing-table requisites I came upon the latch- 
key of 21 Park Lane, which the late Countess of Scarbrough gave 
me for use when first I occupied the ‘Prophet’s Chamber’ in her 
house. I returned it to Lord Scarbrough with the following 
letter, which has an autobiographical interest of its own: 


My dearest Lord, 


Now that I am clearing up and clearing out, my sins come to my 
remembrance, and among them my neglect to return to you the 
latchkey to 21 Park Lane, which my dear and kind friend the late 
Lady Scarbrough was kind enough to give me when I had the joy of 
being under your roof. I send it back to you, chartered with a thou- 
sand memories in which she and you have place, and with my heart- 
felt thanks for an infinity of kindness received from you ever since 
I came to the North. 

I am writing from Durham Castle, where for the last time I am 
occupying the Bishop’s Room. This afternoon I am preaching my 
‘farewell’ sermon in the Cathedral, and sitting for the last time in 
the great Throne. To-morrow I perform my last official function by 
laying the foundation stone of the new Chapel of Bede College; and 
then on Monday, like Wolsey, I must bid ‘a long farewell to all my 
greatness’ and go to my little house in Suffolk, henceforward, for the 
brief remainder of my life, to live in the poverty-stricken obscurity 
of a pensioned ecclesiastic! I don’t like the prospect at all; but I 
cannot doubt that it is right for me to retire before the advent of 
senility is too grossly apparent. 

I am very sorry to lose my seat on the Episcopal Bench in the 
House of Lords, for, although I have been so rarely able to attend the 
debates, I retain a grateful memory of the generosity with which 
I have always been treated there. 

I have placed the address of my future residence at the head of 
this letter in the hope that I may sometimes hear from you. 

And so, good-bye, my dear and kind friend. May God bless you, 
and make the evening Of your life calm and bright. 

Be sure that I am, 
Always affectionately and gratefully, 
H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
(till February 1st Bishop of Durham.) 


The weather was comparatively fine in the forenoon, but by 
lunchtime rain was falling again, and at 3 p.m. there was a 
vehement downfall. In spite of this there was a large and repre- 
sentative congregation in the Cathedral. The University, headed 
by Warden Duff and Rector Lord Eustace Percy, attended, and 
the school filled most of the Nave. The Mayor and Corporation 
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were present and a considerable number of the parochial clergy 
in their surplices. The service was admirably arranged by the 
Dean. On returning to Durham Castle, I found the following 
letter from Pemberton, with whom I had been so closely asso- 
ciated throughout my Episcopate, since he was both my neigh- 
bour and the Chairman of the Council of Durham Colleges, as 
well as Chairman of Quarter Sessions and a personal friend. 


My dear Henson, 

Since I saw your resignation of the Bishopric announced, I have 
been meaning to write to you to express first the feeling of satisfac- 
tion of an old and true friend at the good work you have done; and, 
second, the regret that you have found it right to resign when, to 
me at any rate, who know you well—yovu are still in full possession of 
all your powers; perhaps the fact that I had shortly before decided 
to resign my Chairmanship of Sessions, made me feel the break— 
though my work was slight besides yours; but after all it is the break 
in a long course of work which counts, and I have often thought that 
comes better with death than by voluntary effort. I am sure you 
have done well—really well—as Dean and Bishop, and I am, for many 
reasons in a position to know, being jealous of your reputation. I 
think History will look back on you as one of the great Bishops, 
though I admit my long friendship may, perhaps, anticipate this 
verdict. I want you to get this before you preach your sermon to- 
morrow at the Commemoration Service you restarted, and which, for 
so many years I attended, though prevented this year by the weather. 


Ever yours affectionately, 
JOHN S. PEMBERTON. 


Saturday, January 28th, 1939. 


I fulfilled my last engagement as Bishop of Durham in laying 
the foundation stone of the Chapel of Bede College. The archi- 
tects, Paget, a son of the late Bishop of Chester, and Seely, a 
son of Lord Mottistone, presented me with a little plaster model 
of the statue of the Venerable Bede, which is to adorn the tower. 
It was a pleasant change from the conventional silver trowel. 
The ceremony was well arranged, and attended by a consider- 
able assembly, but rain started to fall as soon as I began my 
address, and somewhat marred a service which had been care- 
fully prepared. We had a brief meeting of the College managers, 
at which dear old Patterson maundered about me! 

Carter, Ferens, and Dick joined Martin and me at dinner in 
my rooms. Coleman, who acts as chaplain here, came in to ask 
whether I would care to celebrate to-morrow in the Chapel here 
at 8.15, and I said it would please me to do so. It was kind of 
him to think of asking me. 
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4th Sunday after Epiphany, January 29th, 1939. Durham Castle. 

I celebrated the Holy Communion in the College Chapel at 
8.15. Coleman assisted and a score of undergraduates communi- 
cated. It was all very moving and consolatory. The collect, 
with its reference to ‘many and great dangers and adversities’ 
in which we are placed, matched my case; and the Gospel, with 
its picture of the Saviour calming the tempest was very com- 
forting. I am glad to add this Communion to my memories of 
Durham. Coleman spoke of my departure as uncalled for by any 
decline of my powers, and, of course, if retirement meant cessa- 


‘tion from work, that consideration would be weighty; but it is 


my firm resolve not to be idle, and there is the general interest 
of the Church to consider. That interest does seem to require 
an earlier retirement of the bishops, and I trust that my 
example may not be without effect. Certainly, if it be a right 
basis for judging human decisions to make their quality depend 
on their repulsiveness to him who makes them, then I am cer- 
tainly right in deciding to resign. 

Many more letters of regret and farewell came to me from the 
clergy. 

To Alexander, who had been in my service as butler at Auck- 
land Castle throughout my episcopate, having previously served 
Bishop Moule in a like capacity, I addressed the following letter, 
which will serve to indicate the high estimate which I had formed 
of him and his work with me and for me. 


My dear Alexander, 

I hope to return to Hyntle Place to-morrow, and I suppose it is 
not probable that I shall again visit the Diocese. Before I depart for 
good, I want to send you a few lines of deep appreciation of your 
loyal and efficient comradeship throughout my life at Auckland 
Castle. In sickness I have made heavy demands on you, and you 
have always responded with sympathy and success. I am sincerely 
sorry to part from you. 

May God bless you, and guide your course! And if you come into 
the county of Suffolk, it would be a pleasure to see you. 

I am affectionately your friend, 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


To the young lady clerk who assisted Mr. Carter in the 
Diocesan Office I sent the following, which explains itself: 


Dear Miss M., 

I am told that the wonderful writing in the book of signatures, 
which has been presented to me on my retirement, is your achieve- 
ment. I should like to send you a few lines of thanks. The book will 
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be greatly prized by me, and your work adds greatly to its beauty 
and interest. 

I am very sorry to leave Durham, and shall never forget the place 
and the people. 

With all good wishes, I subscribe myself for the last time, 

HERBERT DUNELM. 
Monday, January 3oth, 1939. 

The weather became milder during the night and the journey 
to Hyntle Place was achieved mostly under sunshine. The 
floods had receded, so that we were able to travel without diffi- 
culty or detour. Ella and Fearne had not been idle during my 
absence, and their labours had gone far to give a habitable 
appearance to the house. Before I started the post brought me 
a very affectionate letter from Cecil Ferens. When I shook hands 
with Miss Jopling at the White Gate she burst into tears. I felt 
perilously near to weeping myself. Certainly my departure from 
Durham has been marked by a wonderful display of affection. 
I was not prepared for it. Every previous removal has carried 
me to larger employment and higher dignity. This removal 
takes me out of public work and consigns me to obscurity and 
neglect! There is yet one more removal to be faced, and that 
will take me out of life itself! ‘Lord, let me know mine end, and 
the number of my days, that I may be certified how long I have 
to live.’ ; 


January 31st, 1939. 

To-day I cease to be Bishop of Durham, and return to the 
proper insignificance of my personal position. I find it extremely 
difficult to realize the new situation. I am no longer Bishop of 
Durham, taking rank as the fourth in the Hierarchy. I am not 
now a spiritual peer having voice and vote in the House of 
Lords. I have no place in either Convocation, and I am not a 
member of the National Assembly. I am in plain terms just 
Nobody. 

The post brought me the following from Lord Hugh Cecil 
(now Lord Quickswood): 


My dear Bishop, 

I just write one line while you are still Bishop of Durham to say 
how sorry I am you are going, and also how much I admire your 
courage and good sense in going before any one could ask why you 
didn’t. To mix metaphors, Bishops should always get up while other 
people are hungry for them. Certainly, your resignation gives only 
a poignant sense of loss, not the least one of tardily fulfilled hope. 
I comfort myself with thinking that you will be active with your pen. 
That will be a satisfaction to all who love good writing. 

Ever yours, 


HuGu CEcIL. 
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